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CHAPTER  XV. 


PHUIP  OF  MAOEDON.    B.C.  869  TO  B.C.  886. 


"  I>o  70a  aak,  What  b  the  news?    What  could  be  greater  news  than  a  Jfaeedomm 
Baking  war  upon  the  Athenians,  and  regulating  the  afiurg  of  Oreeoe  ?  **— Dimobthimib. 

**  That  dishonest  yictoiy 
At  GhtBconea,  &tal  to  liberty, 
miled  with  report  that  old  man  eloquent*'  *— Miltom. 


aooiBBioir  ov  pmup— ms  nasr  suoosssm— vm  MAOinomAir  iiovABCHT-^aDVCATiov 

AlTD  CHABACTU  Of  PHILIP  — HIS  RBLAnOlTS  TO  ATHBIIS  —  OAPTnU  OP  AMPHIPOUS 
Aim  PTDVA  —  Tin  SOCIAL  WAS — TRM  BACHBD  WAR — TEB  AHPHICTTOHS  —  PHILIP  IN 
THB8ALT  —  8T0PPBD  AT  TBnRMOPTLJl  BT  TBH  ATBHMIAJm — SPARTA  AHD  MBOALOPOUS 
—  DBMOtTHXm  — TBR  PIBST  PKIUPPIC  —  PIACB  PARTY  AT  ATHRHS  —  PHOdOX  — 
THB  OLTNTHIAX  WAR — JBCHIirxS— PRACB  BRTWBBM  ATHBIIS  AND  PKIUP  —  BUD  OP 
TBB  SACRBD  WAR  —  DBM08THBNB8  AMD  I80CRATBS  OX  THB  PBACB  —  PR00RB8S  OP 
PHILIP  —  mW  WAR  WITH  ATHBHS  —  PBIUP  IB  8CTTHIA  —  TBB  LOCRIAB  WAR— PHIUP 
GBXBRAL  OP  THB  AMPHICTTOXS — CAPTDRB  OP  BLATBA  —  ALUANCB  OP  THBBB8  AKO 
▲THBBB  — BA1TLB  OP  CH ARONBA  —  DBATH  OP  UOCRATBS  —  DBMOSTHBXBS  "  OB  TBB 
:»OWN ''—PHILIP    GBXBRAL    OP    THB     0RBBK8    POR    THB     PBBSIAX     WAR  — DBATH    OP 

rmup. 

For  the  space  of  nearly  a  centniy  and  a  half,  from  the  Ionic 
revolt  to  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  the  whole  interest  of  the  world's 
history  has  centered  in  the  Greek  republics.  Having  proved  the 
power  of  liberty  to  raise  the  intellectnal  state  of  man  to  its  high- 
est pitch,  they  failed  to  show  how  the  liberty  they  had  achieved 
could  be  made  the  basis  of  a  permanent  constitution  or  extended 
to  the  world  at  la^.  Exhausted  by  their  intestine  conflicts,  they 
were  doomed  to  follow  in  the  train  of  a  master,  who,  in  the  name 
of  the  old  cause  of  Hellenic  liberty  against  Persian  despotism, 
founded  yet  another  Asiatic  empire,  short-lived  indeed  in  itself, 
but  which  proved  the  means  of  extending  Greek  civilization  to 
the  East.  That  master  was  the  ruler  of  a  country  adjacent  to 
Greece,  but  hitherto  regarded  as  beyond  the  Hellenic  pale.  The 
military  genius  of  its  new  and  youthftil  sovereign  now  first  brought 
its  natural  resources  into  full  action. 

Philip  II.,  sometimes  called  the  Great,  ascended  the  throne  of 
Macedonia  in  b.o.  859.    He  was  the  youngest  of  the  three  sons 

*  The  allndon  is  to  the  death  of  Isocrates  on  hearing  of  the  battle  of  GhsBronea. 
SeepiSO. 
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of  Amyntas  11.  His  eldeet  brother,  Alexander  II.,  had  been 
slain,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  after  a  rei^  of  only  two 
years,  by  Ptolemy  Alorites  (b.o.  369 — 367).  The  second  brother, 
Perdiccas  HI.,  who  recovered  the  crown  by  killing  the  nsmper, 
fell  in  battle  against  the  Illyrians,  after  a  reign  of  five  years  (b.c. 
364 — 359),  having  left  his  infant  son,  and  probably  his  kingdom, 
to  the  gnardianahip  of  Philip,  when  he  set  out  on  the  campaign. 
A  minority,  always  intolerable  in  a  mde  state,  such  as  Macedonia 
then  was,  invited  rival  claimants  for  the  crown,  and  gave  Philip  a 
fair  pretext  for  seizing  it  himself.  Young  as  he  was,  he  at  once 
displayed  that  deep  policy  which  was  always  a  chief  source  of  his 
success.  Of  his  two  competitors,  Pausanias  was  favoured  by  the 
king  of  Thrace,  whom  Philip  gained  over  by  liberal  offers :  the 
other,  Argseus,  was  supported  by  the  Athenians,  to  whom  he 
promised  to  restore  their  ancient,  and  still  much  regretted,  posses- 
sion of  AmphipoHs ; — ^in  which  Perdiccas  had  placed  a  Macedonian 
garrison.  Philip  made  the  same  offers,  and  withdrew  the  garri- 
son ;  and,  having  defeated  Argseus,  he  showed  great  kindness  to 
some  Athenian  volunteers,  who  had  accompanied  the  pretender, 
and  sent  them  back  to  Athens  as  envoys  of  conciliation.  These 
measures  were  followed  by  a  peace  with  Athens,  and  the  formal 
acknowledgment  of  their  right  to  Amphipolis  (b.o.  359). 

Having  disposed  of  these  rivals,  Philip  hastened  to  meet  the 
dangers  that  threatened  Macedonia  from  the  barbarian  tribes  on 
the  north  and  west.  The  upper  courses  of  her  rivers  were  occu- 
pied by  the  Paeonians,  a  powerful  Thracian  tribe,  long  dangerous 
neighbours,  and  who  were  now  threatening  an  invasion.  Philip 
speedily  subdued  them,  but  allowed  them  to  remain  as  his  subject 
allies,  under  their  own  kings,  whom  we  find  ruling  over  them 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Koman  conquest.  He  next  advanced 
against  the  more  formidable  Illyrians.  As  a  geographical  term, 
Dlyria  denotes  the  country  between  Mount  Pindus  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, from  the  borders  of  Epirus  on  the  south,  as  far  north 
and  west  as  the  river  Save  and  the  Julian  Alps,  corresponding  to 
the  modem  Albania  and  Bosnia.  But,  in  an  ethnic  sense,  the 
name  describes  no  compact  and  united  people,  but  a  number  of 
tribes  of  Thracian  race,  intermixed  with  others  of  Celtic  origin, 
in  consequence  of  that  great  movement  from  the  west,  which  we 
shall  have  to  notice  in  connection  with  the  history  of  Kome.  It 
was  one  result  of  this  movement,  that  the  Ulyrian  tribes  pressed 
more  and  more  upon  their  neighbours ;  and  of  late  a  large  body 
of  them,  imder  their  aged  king  Bardylis,  had  occupied  a  consider- 
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able  portion  of  Western  Macedonia.  Against  this  i>eople  Philip 
inarched  at  the  head  of  10,000  men;  and,  in  the  battle  that 
ensued,  he  conquered  by  the  tactics  which  Epaminondas  liad 
used  at  Leuctra  and  Mantinea.  About  7,000  of  the  Illyrians  fell ; 
and  Bardjlis  purchased  peace  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  he  had  con- 
quered in  Macedonia,  at  the  same  time  placing  the  passes  of 
Pindus  in  the  hands  of  Philip.  These  victories  made  Philip 
master  of  the  whole  coTrntry  within  what  may  be  considered  the 
natural  limits  of  Macedonia,  the  Cambunian  Moimtains  on  the 
south,  Pindus  and  Bemus  on  the  west,  Scardus,  Orbelus,  and 
Scomius  on  the  north,  and  the  Strymon  on  the  east.  The  last, 
however,  like  most  rivers,  was  rather  a  conventional  than  a  natural 
boundary ;  and,  beyond  it,  Thrace  awaited  the  time  when  Mace- 
donia should  be  strong  enough  to  subdue  her.  Secured,  mean- 
while, against  the  dangers  that  had  menaced  him  from  within  and 
without,  Philip  finally  set  his  nephew's  claims  aside,  but  brought 
him  up  at  his  own  court,  and  afterwards  married  him  to  his 
daughter. 

The  line  of  Macedonian  kings,  of  whom  Philip  thus  became 
the  representative,  claimed  an  Hellenic  descent,  though  ruling  over 
a  non-Hellenic  people ;  and  we  have  already  seen  that  Alexander 
L  was  permitted  to  contend  at  the  Olympic  games  on  the  strength 
of  the  proofs  he  produced  of  his  descent  from  Temenus,  the  Hera- 
did  khig  of  Argus.*  The  claim  thus  admitted  was  a  pretext 
ready  to  be  used  on  any  opportunity  for  interference  with  the 
politics  of  Greece ;  and  tiie  dose  neighbourhood  of  Macedonia  to 
the  Oreek  settlements  on  the  Chalddic  peninsula  caused  her  aid  to 
be  sought,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  contending  parties  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War.  A  better  effect  of  the  Hellenic  pretensions  of  her 
kings  was  the  inducement  to  cultivate  Greek  civilization.  Such 
was  the  course  taken  by  Archelatis,  who  made  his  new  capital  at 

*  The  foUowing  is  the  entire  Bncoeedon  of  the  Mioedonion  kings,  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  monATohy  to  its  conquest  by  the  Romans ; — (1.)  Perdiccas  I. ;  (2.)  Aigaeus ; 
(8.)  PhiUp  I.;  (4.)  Afiropns;  (6.)  Alcetas;  (6.)  Amyntss  L,  about  b.0.  540—600; 
(7.)  Alexander  I^  to  about  ac  454;  (8.)  Perdiccas  IL,  to  B.a  418 ;  (9.)  Aichelaaa, 
to  B.a  899;  (10.)  Orestes  and  Aeropus,  to  b.c.  894;  (11.)  Pausanias,  to  B.a  898; 
(12.)  Amyntas  11.,  to  ii.a  869 ;  (18.)  Alexander  IL,  to  11.0,  867 ;  [Ptolemy  Aloritcs, 
usurper,  to  ac.  864] ;  (14.)  Perdiooss  m.,  to  11.C.  859 ;  (15.)  Pbiup  H,  to  ac.  886 ; 
(16.)  ALEXANDER  m.,  tbs  Gbiat,  to  aa  828;  (17)  Philip  m.,  Aridms,  and 
Alexander  lY.,  iEgus,  to  aa  815 ;  (18.)  Caasander,  to  B.a  296 ;  (19.)  PhiUp  lY., 
to  ii.a  295 ;  (20.)  Demetrius  PoUoroetes,  to  ao.  287 ;  (21.)  Pyrrhus  to  B.C.  286 ; 
(22.)  Lysimachus,  to  B.a  280 ;  [Tarious  riyals,  endhig  with  Pyrrhus  agam,  to  b.c.  277] ; 
(28.)  Antigonus  Gonatas,  to  B.C.  289 ;  (24.)  Demetrius  IL,  to  b.c.  229 ;  (26.)  Aniigonus 
Doson,  to  B.a  220 ;  (26.)  PhiUp  Y.  to  B.a  178  ;  (27)  Perseus,  to  B.a  167,  the  date  ol 
the  Roman  conquest 
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Pella  the  reeort  of  some  of  the  greatest  literary  men, — such  as 
Euripides,  who  died  there, — and  who  employed  Zeiuds  to  decorate 
his  palace.  The  same  monarch  organized  the  resources  of  his 
kingdom,  improved  the  army,  constructed  roads,  erected  fortresseB 
to  check  the  inroads  of  his  barbarian  neighbours,  and  seemed  ready 
to  take  a  decisive  part  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  when  his  assassina- 
tion, and  the  troubles  that  ensued,  postponed  the  crisis  for  two 
more  generations.  Meanwhile,  another  point  of  contact  between 
Macedonia  and  Greece  was  occasioned  by  those  relations  between 
Thebes  and  Thessaly,  which  we  have  not  considered  important 
enough  to  narrate.  In  b.o.  868,  Pelopidas,  having  been  successful 
in  his  expedition  against  Alexander  of  Pherse,  advanced  into  Mace- 
donia, and  decided  the  contest  for  the  crown  between  Ptolemy  of 
Alorus  and  Alexander  11.  in  favour  of  the  latter,  who  gave,  among 
other  hostages,  his  youthful  brother,  Philip. 

Thus  it  happened  that  Philip  spent  the  best  years  of  his  youth 
at  Thebes,  at  the  time  when  Thebes  held  the  supremacy  of  Greece. 
His  quick  parts  enabled  him  to  improve  the  opportunity,  which 
his  ambition  taught  him  to  value.  He  acquired  such  mastery 
over  the  Greek  language,  and  studied  to  such  purpose  under  the 
masters  of  rhetoric,  as  to  be  able  to  meet  the  great  orators  of  that 
age  on  their  own  ground.  He  heard  the  philosophers  who  had 
heard  Socrates,  and  he  is  said  to  have  conversed  with  Plato.  If 
so,  he  must  have  had  for  his  fellow-pupil  the  great  Aristotle, 
whom  he  afterwards  invited  to  his  court  to  be  the  tutor  of  Alex* 
ander.*  But  there  were  two  things  that  he  valued  above  any 
•literary  culture — the  lessons  in  the  art  of  war  which  he  learnt 
from  Epaminondas,  and  the  personal  acquaintances  which  he 
formed  with  the  leading  statesmen  of  Athens,  as  well  as  Thebes. 
On  the  tactics  of  the  great  Theban  general,  Philip  founded  his 
invention  of  that  irresistible  engine  of  war,  the  Macedonian 
phalanx ;  but  he  found  a  surer  way  to  victory  in  what  he  learnt 
«of  the  weaknesses  of  the  Athenian  orators.  We  shall  soon  see  how 
he  corrupted  some  and  cajoled  others,  while  nearly  all  were  pre- 
pared to  trust  the  goodwill  of  the  illustrious  prince  who  had  lived 
so  familiarly  among  them.  They  forgot  that  the  knowledge 
which  a  foreign  despot  may  thus  acquire  of  the  internal  working 
•of  a  free  coimtry  is  sure  to  be  used,  in  the  long  run,  for  his  own 

*  ArUtotle  went  to  Atheofl  in  b.c.  867,  and  heard  Plato  from  the  return  of  the 
ilatter  from  Sidly,  in  11.G.  866  to  his  death  in  B.a  847.  He  went  to  the  court  of  Philip 
(in  11.C.  842,  and  waa  reoeired  with  honours  which  prore  the  king's  true  respect  for 
tphiloeophy. 
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pnrpooes,  and,  when  he  reeolyes  on  an  attack,  he  knows  the  weak 
points  at  which  to  aim  it  Kor  was  Philip  bnrthened  by  any 
Bcraples  of  conscience  or  good  faith.  Treacherons  himself,  his 
only  assoied  confidence  seems  to  have  been  in  the  treachery  and 
oormption  of  others*.  His  saying  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  that 
he  conld  take  any  city,  the  wicket  of  which  would  give  passage  to 
an  ass  laden  with  gold.  His  Greek  education  had  yamished  over, 
without  subduing,  the  coarseness  as  well  as  the  cunning  of  the 
barbarian ;  and  there  were  almost  daily  opportunities  for  the  pro* 
Terbial  appeal  from  Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober.  .  But  the  hostile 
orator,  who  perhaps  oyerdraws  the  picture  of  his  orgies,  admits 
that  they  neyer  interfered  with  business.  He  was  as  persevering 
as  he  was  prompt,  and  his  unyielding  will  was  served  by  an  iron 
constitution.  He  was  generous  to  his  friends,  and  seldom  wanting 
in  d^nency  to  conquered  foes. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Plalxp  ascended  the  throne  of 
Maoedonia  widi  tbe  direct  design  of  becoming  arbiter  of  the 
destinies  of  Greece.  His  territory  lay  compact  and  self-<M>ntained 
across  the  base  of  the  peninsula,  while  it  touched  the  sea  at  the 
Thermaic  gulf,  which  received  its  three  great  rivers — ^the  Haliac- 
mon,  the  Lydias,  and  the  Azius.  Once  master  of  the  Chalcidic 
peninsula,  and  of  the  Greek  colonies  on  the  Strymon,  he  would 
gain  a  great  accession  of  maritime  power,  and  soon  extend  his 
dominion  into  Thrace.  His  first  step  towards  this  object  gave  an 
earnest  of  his  cunning  and  duplicity,  and  no  less  of  the  apathy 
of  the  fi'ee  States  of  Greece.  Amphipolis,  once  so  choice  an 
Athenian  possession,  and  so  disgracefuUy  lost  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War,  was  the  key  to  the  Strymon  and  the  Thracian  border. 
Philip  had  bought  off  the  opposition  of  the  Athenians,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  promising  to  give  them  the  city,  of  which  they  had 
unaccountably  n^lected  to  take  possession,  though  a  year  had 
elapsed  since  the  withdrawal  of  the  Macedonian  garrison,  and  it 
had  remained  independent  while  Philip  was  engaged  in  the 
niyrian  War.  Delivered  from  his  internal  enemies,  Philip  was 
not  the  man  to  forego  the  advantage  which  the  Athenians  had 
n^lected.  Towards  the  end  of  b.c.  358,  he  marched  against 
Amphipolis,  at  the  head  of  the  10,000  troops  with  which  he  had 
gained  the  victory  over  the  Ulyrians,  and  which  became  the  nucleus 
of  the  first  standing  army  known  in  Europe.  The  Amphipolitans 
applied  to  Athens,  offering  to  surrender  their  independence  rather 
than  fall  into  the  hands  of  Philip;  but  the  wily  prince  wrote  tc 
the  Athenians — he  was  always  powerfiil  as  a  letter-writer— 
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asBuring  them  that  he  was  only  besi^ing  Amphipolis  in  order  to 
perform  his  promise  of  restoring  it  to  them.  Besentment  against 
their  refractory  colony  and  blind  confidence  in  Philip's  intentions 
combined  to  lead  the  Athenians  to  a  most  fatal  decision.  Well 
did  they  deserve  the  taont  of  Demosthenes,  when,  at  a  later  period, 
he  charged  them  with  being  so  slow  in  eonrage  and  military  prepa* 
rations,  that  they  wonld  not  even  take  Amphipolis  if  it  were  offered 
to  them.  The  city  soon  fell  by  treason,  and  the  Olynthians,  justly 
alarmed  for  themselves,  sent  an  embassy  to  Athens  to  propose  an 
aUiance.  Philip's  friends  at  Athens  procured  the  dismissal  of 
these  envoys;  but  they  had  not  confidence  enough  in  his  good 
faith  to  expect  the  surrender  of  Amphipolis  without  an  equivalent, 
so  they  entered  into  a  secret  negotiation  to  give  him  Pydna,  on 
the  Thermaic  Gul^  in  exchange.  Philip,  on  his  part,  won  over 
the  Olynthians  by  giving  them  Potidsea,  which  belonged  to  Athens. 
While  the  siege  of  that  city  was  formed,  Philip  marched  to  P^dna, 
which  was  treacherously  surrendered  to  him.  Several  citizens, 
known  to  be  hostile  to  Macedonia,  were  put  to  death ;  and  the 
Athenian  residents  were  sold  as  slaves.  Philip  then  refused  to 
give  up  Amphipolis  to  the  Athenians,  since  they  had  not  placed 
Pydna  in  his  himds. 

These  acts  of  open  hostility  are  explained  by  the  diange  which 
the  Athenians  had  now  suffered  from  a  state  of  high  prosperity. 
They  had  engaged  in  a  tedious  but  ultimately  succeBsful  war  for 
the  recovery  of  the  Chersonese  fix>m  the  Thradan  king  Cersobleptes 
and  the  mercenary  captain  Charidemus.  A  more  important  con- 
quest was  that  of  Euboea,  which  was  wrested  from  Thebes,  chiefly 
by  means  of  the  animated  appeals  of  Timotheus  to  the  Athenians, 
and  the  patriotic  zeal  of  certain  citizens  who  voluntarily  assumed 
the  burthen  of  the  trierarchy.''^  Among  these  was  Demosthenes 
(b.o.  358).  The  city  was  now  at  the  height  of  her  recovered 
maritime  power,  when  a  sudden  change  once  more  stripped  her 
of  her  empire,  and  with  it  of  the  means  of  resisting  Philip.  The 
fair  promises  which  accompanied  the  renewal  of  the  confederacy, 
had  been  disappointed.  Believed  by  the  victories  of  Epaminondas 
from  the  check  of  Spartan  rivalry,  Athens  had  again  yielded 
to  the  temptation  of  administering  the  common  affairs  according 
to  her  own  interests.  The  system  of  m^x^nary  fi>roes  invented 
by  Conon,  and  developed  by  Iphicrates  and  Chares,  had  tempted 
the  citizens  to  decline  active  service.    This  evil,  which  is  con- 

*  The  trieruchy  was  one  of  ihe  '^litui^ea,*'  or  pnbtie  Mmoes,  which  M  vptn  the 
flftuensof  thehi^iestSolonuaiceiitug.    It  ooDsuited  in  fitting  out  a  trireme. 
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stantlj  denonnced  by  Demosthenes,  sapped  the  military  power  of 
the  state,  while  the  allies  were  outraged  by  the  exactions  of  the 
iU-paid  metrcenaries.  Four  of  the  most  important  of  the  allies — 
Byzantium,  Chios,  Gos,  and  Ehodes — ^revolted  from  Athens,  and 
began  the  "  Social  War*'  (B.a  858—855).  The  two  latter  states 
were  supported  by  the  Carian  prince  Mausolus,  whose  wife  and 
sister  Artemisia  has  conferred  on  his  name  a  renown  as  lasting  as 
the  world  by  the  erection  of  his  magnificent  tomb,  called  the 
Ma/uadeum.^  The  Ath^ans  made  their  first  attack  on  Chios, 
where  the  revolters  had  united  their  forces;  but  Chabrias  fell 
while  leading  his  ships  into  the  harbour,  and  the  land  force  under 
Chares  was  compelled  to  re-^nbark. 

The  loss  of  Chabrias  was  followed  by  the  retirement  of  Timo- 
theus  and  Iphicrates.  At  the  annual  account  rendered  by 
Athenian  officers,  they  were  accused  by  Chares  of  corruption. 
Timotheus,  who  had  made  many  enemies  by  his  overbearing 
conduct,  was  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  100  talents,  the  heaviest,  it 
is  said,  ever  inflicted  at  Athens :  he  retired  to  Chalcis,  where  he 
died  in  b.c.  354.  Iphicrates  was  acquitted,  but  he  was  not  again 
employed.  Thus  the  city,  in  the  time  of  her  extreme  need,  lost 
her  tluree  best  g^ierals ;  and  the  loss  was  aggravated  by  the 
undisputed  military  ascendancy  which  it  left  in  the  hands  of 
Chares,  a  brave,  but  reckless  and  selfish  leader,  chiefly  intent  on 
satisfying  his  mercenaries  and  enriching  himself.  Phocion,  of 
whom  we  have  to  speak  presently,  held  as  yet  no  prominent  com- 
mand; nor  were  his  the  qualities  to  save  the  state.  But  the 
worst  evil  of  all  was  the  habit  into  which  the  Athenians  had  now 
fedlen  of  declining  to  serve  in  person,  while  they  did  not  even  pay 
the  mercenaries  to  whom  they  committed  their  defence.  The 
result  was  that,  in  the  next  campaign.  Chares  took  service  with 
his  mercenaries  under  the  rebel  satrap  Artabazus,  and  the  Athe- 

*  The  old  dynasty  of  Carian  princes,  founded  at  Halicarnassns  by  Lygdamis,  soon 
after  the  Persian  conquest  of  Aria  Minor,  and  made  famous  by  the  queen  Artemisia, 
who  fou^t  at  Salamis,  ended  with  the  OTerthrow  of  her  grandson  Lygdamis,  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus.  The  new  dynasty  was  founded,  about  b.c.  880,  by  Hecatomnus, 
who  left  three  sons,  Hausolus,  Idrieus,  Pixodarus,  and  two  daughters,  Artemisia  and 
Ada,  who  were  married  to  their  two  elder  brothers.  AD  fire  rdgned  in  turn  till  the 
eonquest  by  Alexander,  when  the  kingdom  lost  aU  its  importance.  It  was  ultimately 
merged  in  the  goTerament  of  Rhodes.  The  Mausoleum,  which  wa*  reckoned  one  of 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  was  a  sort  of  easUe-tomb,  surmounted  by  a  pyramid, 
and  crowned  at  the  snmmit  by  a  statue  of  the  king  in  a  marble  quadriga,  the  work  of 
Pythis.  Its  other  sculptures  were  executed  by  Scopes,  Bryaxis,  Timotheus,  and 
Leoohares,  all  Athenian  artista  of  the  hif^est  note.  Considerable  remains  of  these 
sculptures  are  now  in  the  Britbh  Museum. 
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nians  forgave  his  desertion  of  his  proper  post  for  the  sake  of  the 
rich  reward  he  earned  (b.o.  856).  But  Artaxerxes  did  not 
so  easily  forgive  the  aggression;  and  his  threat,  to  support 
the  revolted  allies  with  the  whole  Persian  fleet,  decided  the 
issue  of  the  war.  In  the  following  spring,  Athens  consented  to  a 
peace  which  secured  the  independence  of  hei*  principal  allies,  and 
reduced  her  revenue  from  their  tribute  to  only  forty-five  talents 
(b.c.  866).  The  Social  War  left  her  weak,  impoverished,  and 
deprived  both  of  military  power  and  prestige ;  and,  worse  than 
all,  its  conduct  proved  how  much  of  her  old  confidence  and  eneigy 
had  gone,  even  before  these  losses.  In  such  a  condition,  she  had  to 
meet  the  aggressions  of  Philip,  which  had  now  become  alarming ; 
and  it  is  only  by  a  clear  view  of  this  state  of  affairs,  that  we  can 
appreciate  the  moral  heroism  with  which  Demosthenes  now  began 
to  fight  the  last  battles  of  patriotism. 

While  the  Athenians  were  occupied  in  the  Social  War,  Philip 
was  strengthening  his  position  on  the  Thradan  border,  not  only 
by  his  arms,  but  by  gaining  the  friendship  of  Olynthus.  Potids^ 
fell  about  midsummer,  b.o.  856,  an  epoch  ever  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  Macedonia  and  the  world ;  for,  just  at  the  same  time, 
Philip  gained  a  victory  in  the  chariot-race  at  Olympia ;  his  general 
Parmenio  won  a  great  battle  against  the  Illyrians ;  and  his  wife 
Olympias*  gave  birth  to  his  son  Alexander,  of  whose  friture 
renown  an  omen  was  given  in  the  conflagration  of  the  temple  of 
Artemis  atEphesus  by  the  maniac  Herostratus,  on  the  same  night 
Passing  the  Strymon,  Philip  obtained  possession  of  the  auriferous 
r^on  of  Mt.  Pangseus,  where  he  founded  the  famous  city  of 
Philippi,  and  derived  an  immense  revenue  from  an  improved 
working  of  the  gold  mines. 

Meanwhile  the  opportunity  for  his  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
all  Greece  was  prepared  by  the  suicidal  conflicts  of  the  Greeks 
themselves.  The  occasion  arose  out  of  the  ^^  Sacred  War,"  which 
began  shortly  after  the  Social  War.  The  old  enmity  between  the 
Thebans  and  the  Phocians  had  been  inflamed  by  the  reluctance 
of  the  latter  to  join  the  Theban  alliance,  and  some  actual  hostili- 
ties had  taken  place  after  the  general  peace  of  b.c.  861.    The 

*  Olympias  wm  a  daughter  of  Keoptolemua,  prinoe  of  the  Mdoesi,  in  Epinifl,  who 
dafaned  .^^d  descent.  She  is  oonspicaouB  among  the  queens  who  have  been 
notorious  hi  history  for  Tiolenee  of  temper  and  TindctiTe  eruelty,  and  she  was 
addicted  to  the  enthnsiastio  orgies  of  the  Dionysiae  worship.  Philip  first  met  her  at 
the  mysteries  celebrated  in  the  island  of  Samothraoe,  and  married  her  inB.c.  809|  the 
rear  (^  his  aeoession. 
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Amphictyonic  Council,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,*  had 
lately  been  called  forth  irom  its  dignified  obscurity,  to  exercise  a 
political  influence,  and  the  time  had  now  come,  when  this  great 
Panhellenic  union  was  destined  to  give  the  final  blow  to  Grecian 
liberty.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  council,  constituted  of 
die  representatives  of  the  twelve  ancient  divisions  of  the  Hellenic 
nation,  at  a  time  when  that  nation  had  its  seat  in  the  north,  alto- 
gether failed  to  represent  the  actual  states  of  historic  Greece. 
Each  of  the  twelve  nations,  great  or  small,  had  alike  two  votes, 
and  such  cities  as  Sparta  and  Athens  possessed  only  the  fraction 
of  a  vote  due  to  them  as  subdivisions  of  the  Dorian  and  Ionian 
nations.  A  clear  majority  was  commanded  by  the  states  of 
Thessaly  and  Central  Greece,  which  were  now  greatly  influenced 
by  Thebes,  and  about  to  become  the  mere  creatures  of  Philip. 
Tliese  states,  moreover,  had  many  a  ground  of  quarrel  with  the 
Phodans. 

The  Thebans  had  invoked  the  sentence  of  the  Amphictyons 
against  Sparta,  with  little  eff^ect,  for  her  seizure  of  the  Cadmean 
citadel,  but  against  Phocis  they  had  power  to  carry  a  sentence  into 
execution.  They  are  said  to  have  found  a  pretext  in  the  curse 
pronounced  of  old  on  any  who  should  cultivate  the  devoted  plain 
of  Cirrha,  but  other  grounds  of  accusation  are  allied.  The 
imposition  of  a  fine,  which  it  was  known  the  Phocians  could  not 
pay,  was  followed  up  by  a  decree  that  the  whole  nation  should 
be  expelled  from  their  possessions,  and  their  territory  devoted  for 
ever,  like  that  of  Cirrha,  to  Apollo.  Shut  up  to  the  choice 
between  extermioation  and  resistance,  the  Phocians  found  an  able 
and  unscrupulous  leader  in  Philomelus.  By  his  advice  they 
revived  their  old  claim  to  be  themselves  the  guardians  of  the 
Delphic  temple,  citing  the  verse  in  which  Homer  mentions  the 
Phocians  as  holding  the  ^^  rocky  Pytho,''  the  ancient  name  of 
Delphi.t  Philomelus,  with  a  force  2,000  men,  surprised  the 
temple,  destroyed  the  records  of  the  sentence  against  the  Phocians, 
raised  a  fi^esh  body  of  mercenaries,  fortified  the  temple,  and 
carried  on  a  successfrd  war  with  the  Locrians,  who  attempted  to 
rescue  Delphi*  Having  extorted  from  the  reluctant  priestess  a 
sort  of  half  sanction  to  his  proceedings,  and  having  issued  a 
manifesto  promising  to  respect  the  treasures  of  the  shrine,  Philin 

*  VdL  L  chap,  xil  p.  828.  The  last  act  of  the  Amphictyoiui,  important  enough 
Id  be  recorded  hi  Greek  history,  was  the  execration  of  Ephialtes  for  his  treason  at 
ThermopyUB.  They  are  not  once  mentioned  by  Thncydides,  or  in  Xenophon's  flel 
lentcs.  t  ^^^  ^  <^1®* 
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melus  appealed  to  the  states  of  Greece.  Athens,  the  old  ally  of 
Fhocisy  and  Sparta,  the  bitter  enemy  of  Thebes,  almost  alone  of 
the  leading  states  espoused  his  canse ;  but  the  former  was  in  the 
crisis  of  social  war,  and  the  latter  had  enough  to  do  to  hold  her 
ground  against  her  new  rivals.  Megalopolis  and  Messene.  In  fact, 
the  position  in  which  Sparta  had  been  left  by  the  Theban  War 
disabled  her  from  any  ^ective  aid  to  the  common  cause  in  the 
approaching  crisis.  It  was  easy  for  Thebes  to  organize  a  con- 
federacy of  the  northern  states  against  the  Phocians ;  and  the 
danger  became  so  pressing  that  Philomelus,  disregiuxling  his 
scruples  and  his  plec^^,  applied  the  sacred  treasures  to  the  pay- 
ment of  mercenaries,  and  soon  gathered  a  force  of  10,000  men. 
The  war  now  assumed  the  most  savage  character ;  the  Thebans, 
Thessalians,  and  Locrians  put  to  death  all  Phocian  prisoners  as 
sacril^ous  outlaws,  and  the  Phocians  retaliated.  Success  de- 
clared at  first  for  Philomelus;  but,  having  become  entangled 
amongst  some  rocks  and  woods,  he  was  surrounded  by  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  enemy,  and  he  only  avoided  being  taken  prisoner 
by  a  fatal  leap  over  a  precipice  (b.o.  354).  His  brother  Onomarchus 
rallied  the  defeated  army,  roused  the  spirit  of  the  Phocians, 
who  with  their  bad  fortune  had  begun  to  repent  of  their  sacril^e, 
and  overawing  the  malcontents  by  his  mercenaries,  he  was  made 
their  despot  as  well  as  generaL  He  used  the  temple  treasures 
more  freely  than  ever,  not  only  to  pay  his  troops,  but  to  bribe  the 
leading  men  both  of  friendly  and  hostile  states.  He  became 
master  of  the  country  as  far  as  Thermopylee,  on  the  one  side ; 
while,  on  the  other,  he  invaded  Boeotia,  took  Orchomenus,  and  laid 
siege  to  Chseronea,  but  was  repulsed  by  the  whole  force  of  the 
Thebans  (b.c.  353). 

The  time  had  now  come  for  the  intervention  of  the  Macedonian. 
Philip  had  pushed  on  his  advance  into  Thrace  as  far  as  Abdera, 
with  a  view  to  support  Cersobleptes  against  the  Athenians  in  the 
Chersonese ;  but  his  progress  had  been  checked  by  another  Thrsr 
cian  chieftain,  Amadocus,  as  well  as  by  the  presence  of  Chares  on 
the  coast,  with  an  Athenian  fleet.  With  his  usual  activity  he 
marched  back  to  the  Gulf  of  Therma,  and  laid  siege  to  Methone 
(b.0.  353).  This  last  remaining  possession  of  the  Athenians  on 
the  Macedonian  coast  fell,  like  Pydna  and  Potidsea,  through  their 
delay  in  sending  the  succours  that  they  voted  (b.c.  352).*  Philip 
had  now  recovered  the  sea-coast  of  Lower  Macedonia,  and  the  way 
lay  open  into  Thesealy,  where  his  aid  was  solicited  by  the  Aleuads 

*  It  WB8  at  the  siege  of  Methane  that  Philip  lost  an  eye. 
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of  Larissa  against  Lycophron,  the  despot  of  Phene.  Lycophron 
looked  for  help  to  Onomarchus,  who  was  glad  to  find  oocnpation 
for  his  numerous  mercenaries.  A  force  of  7,000  men,  sent  into 
Thessaly  under  his  brother  Phayllns,  was  defeated  by  Philip,  but 
this  disaster  was  fally  repaired  by  Onomarchns  himself,  who  drove 
Philip  out  of  Thessaly,  beaten  in  two  great  battles.  Onomarchns 
now  led  his  yictorions  army  into  Bceotia  and  took  Chseronea ;  and 
seemed  to  be  rapidly  attaining  the  position  of  master  of  Northern 
Greece. 

Philip  had  retired  into  Macedonia,  with  his  army  dispirited  and 
mutinous ;  but  his  energy  soon  enabled  him  to  take  the  field  again. 
Lycophron  once  more  turned  for  aid  to  Onomarchns,  promising  to 
give  him  all  Thessaly  as  a  dependency  of  Phocis.  With  such  a 
prize  in  view,  Onomarchns  put  forth  all  his  force,  and  entered 
Thessaly  with  an  army  of  20,000  foot  and  600  horse.  But  Lyco- 
phron's  cruel  abuse  of  the  former  victory  had  united  nearly  all 
Thessaly  against  him,  and  Philip  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
an  infantry  as  powerM  as  the  enemy's  besides  3,000  of  the  splendid 
Thessalian  cavalry.  He  roused  the  enthusiasm  of  his  followers 
by  assuming  the  diaracter  of  an  avoiger  of  the  Delphic  god,  and 
crowns  of  laurel,  gathered  in  the  vale  of  Tempe,  marked  his 
soldiers  as  the  servants  of  Apollo.  One  decisive  battle  made 
Philip  the  master  of  Thessaly  and  confirmed  his  loftier  preten- 
sions. The  army  of  Onomarchns  was  annihilated,  6,000  men 
being  slain,  3,000  taken  prisoners,  and  the  remainder  utterly 
dispersed.  The  body  of  their  leader,  who  fell  in  the  battle,  was 
fixed  to  a  cross ;  *  and  all  the  prisoners  were  drowned,  in  pxmish- 
ment  of  their  sacrilege  (b.c.  352).  The  victory  was  followed  by 
the  capitulation  of  Pherffi,  and  the  expulsion  of  Lycophron ;  and 
the  capture  of  Pagasse,  which  the  Athenians  again  failed  to 
relieve  in  time,  gave  Philip  a  naval  station  on  the  great  gulf 
which  opens  into  the  Euboean  Sea.  His  character  as  diampion  of 
the  Delphic  god  formed  a  sufiicient  pretext  for  advancing  to  the 
relief  of  the  violated  sanctuary  and  so  crushing  the  Phocians  in 
their  very  citadel.  But  at  last  the  Athenians  were  efiectually 
alarmed:  the  energy  of  which  they  were  always  capable  was 
roused :  by  ready  contributions  and  personal  service,  they  prompt- 
ly despatched  a  force  sufficient  to  defend  ThermopylsB ;  and  Philip, 

*  This  ft,  we  belieye,  the  first  instance  of  the  use  of  cnicffixion  in  Greece ;  and  here 
it  is  only  an  expoeore  of  the  corpse,  not  yet  a  mode  of  inflicting  death.  The  form  of 
pvnishment  was  essentially  Oriental  The  Romans  borrowed  it  from  the  Phoenicians  of 
Oarthaga 
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who  always  knew  liow  to  bide  his  time,  tnined  back  without 
attempting  the  paas  (b.o.  362).  Phayllngy  the  Bncceesor  of  Ono- 
marchuB,  held  almost  undiminished  power  in  Phocis,  Locris,  and 
BcBotia ;  using  the  remaining  sacred  treasures  to  recruit  his  mer- 
cenary force,  and  to  distribute  presents  among  his  supporters 
throughout  the  Greek  cities.  But  this  final  plunder  reached  those 
venerable  offerings  of  ancient  kings,  which  were  cherished  with 
keen  national  pride;  as  the  sacrilege  became  less  scrupulous,  the 
use  of  its  proceeds  grew  more  reckless ;  and  the  general  indignar 
tion  was  redoubled,  when  goblets  and  statues  dedicated  by  Croesus 
were  melted  down  to  enrich  the  favourites  of  the  despot.  Thus, 
at  the  very  moment  when  Philip  was  repulsed  from  ThermopylfiB, 
the  public  feeling  of  Greece  was  preparing  to  accept  him  as  a 
deliverer.  Meanwhile  he  was  engaged  in  consolidating  his  power 
nearer  home ;  and  he  advanced  so  far  into  Thrace  that  his  move- 
ments were  almost  unknown,  and  the  Athenians  were  amused 
with  reports,  sometimes  of  his  death,  sometimes  of  his  illness. 
But  there  was  one  man  who  would  not  suffer  them  to  forget  that 
Philip  was  still  alive;  and  this  pause  in  the  Sacred  War  calls  us 
to  observe  what  was  going  on  in  the  other  parts  of  Greece. 

The  new  power  that  had  risen  in  Phods  was  viewed  with  favour 
both  at  Athens  and  Sparta,  as  a  counterpoise  to  Thebes ;  and  had 
the  two  states  been  capable  of  a  vigorous  and  united  effort, 
Greece  might  have  had  another  history.  But  the  thoughts  of 
Sparta  were  bent  on  deliverance  from  the  bonds  drawn  round  her 
by  the  policy  of  Epaminondas,  and  the  successes  of  Onomarchus  in 
Boeotia  were  welcomed  as  an  opportunity  for  attacking  Megalopolis. 
On  this  point  the  interests  of  Sparta  and  of  Athens  came  into  col- 
lision;  and  the  Athenians  had  to  decide  whether  they  would  purchase 
the  Lacedaemonian  alliance  by  the  reversal  of  the  recent  settlement 
for  making  Peloponnesus  free,  and  Sparta  incapable  of  aggression. 
It  was  about  the  winter  of  b.c.  353—352,  when  Onomardius  wag 
at  the  height  of  his  power,  that  two  embassies  arrived  at  Athens ; 
the  one  from  Megalopolis  to  ask  for  alliance  and  support,  the  other 
from  Sparta  to  resist  the  appeal,  and  to  propose  a  close  alliance 
of  Athens  with  herself  and  her  Peloponnesian  allies,  to  complete 
the  humiliation  of  Thebes.  This  view  was  supported  by  the  large 
party  at  Athens  who  cherished  the  old  traditional  hostility  towards 
the  Thebans ;  and  the  Spartans  held  out  as  a  bait  the  recovery  of 
Oropus,  an  Attic  town  on  the  Boeotian  frontier,  which  Thebes  had 
long  held.  The  decision  was  mainly  influenced  by  Demosthenes, 
who  delivered  his  speech  "  For  the  Megalopolitans,"  the  second, 
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in  order  of  time,  of  his  extant  public  orations ;  the  first,  ^^  On  the 
S jmmories,"  having  been  made  the  year  before,  on  the  question 
of  war  with  Persia.  He  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Athenians 
that  it  was  their  true  interest  not  to  strengthen  either  Sparta  or 
Thebes  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  but  to  uphold  Megalopolis 
and  Messene,  not  only  as  a  check  upon  Sparta,  but  as  an  obstacle 
to  any  future  attempt  on  the  part  of  Thebes  to  interfere  again  in 
the  Peloponnesus.  That  this  was  sound  policy,  both  for  the  inter- 
ests of  Athens,  and  for  the  independence  of  the  Orecian  states, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Its  bearing  upon  the  Macedonian  danger 
seems  hardly  to  have  been  considered,  for  Philip  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  speech.  It  was  not  the  vote  of  the  Athenians,  but  the  self- 
ish policy  of  Sparta,  in  offering  her  alliance  only  on  such  conditions, 
that  left  her  without  influence  on  the  common  cause  of  Oreece 
(b.0.  353).  Her  persistence  in  the  attack  on  Megalopolis  provoked 
a  league  of  Thebes,  Argos,  Sicyon,  and  Messene,  for  the  defence 
of  the  city ;  and,  after  several  indecisive  battles,  Sparta  was  com- 
pelled to  make  peace  (B.a  352). 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  Demosthenes  had  as  yet  formed 
no  adequate  conception  of  Philip's  power.  The  events  of  the  fol- 
lowing campaign  in  Thessaly,  whi<^,  as  we  have  seen,  roused  the 
Athenians  to  the  great  effort  by  which  they  stayed  Philip's  pro- 
gress at  Thermopylffi,  convinced  the  orator  that  the  sc^ety  of 
Greece  was  now  at  stake;  and  that  Athens,  standing  in  the 
forefiront  of  the  danger,  must  not  be  satisfied  to  wait  till  it  was 
upon  them,  and  then  to  make  efforts  as  inejficient  as  they  were 
sudden ;  but  that  now,  while  Philip's  absence  in  Thrace  allowed 
them  the  opportunity,  they  must  calmly  but  resolutely  make  the 
needftd  preparations.  It  was  this  lesson  that  he  came  forward  to 
impress  upon  the  people  in  the  first  of  those  great  orations  which, 
named  after  the  king  of  Macedonia,  have  caused  the  title  of 
PhUippic8  to  be  applied,  in  general,  to  speeches  in  which  a  person 
is  denounced,  though  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  resemblance 
is  only  in  the  name.  The  delivery  of  the  first  Philippic  forms  the 
crisis  of  the  orator's  public  life. 

Demosthenes  was  now  about  thirty  years  of  age,  the  probable 
date  of  his  birth  being  b.o.  382 — 381,  one  year  after  the  birth  of 
Philip.  His  father,  who  bore  the  same  name,  was  possessed  of 
great  wealth,  and  carried  on  manufactures  of  swords  and  beds  by 
means  of  his  slaves.  He  died  when  the  young  Demosthenes  was 
about  seven,  leaving  his  two  sons  and  their  property  to  the  care  of 
three  guardians,  men  of  wealth  and  station,  and  relations  of  his 
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own.  Though  they  reoeived  handsome  l^acies  under  hiB  will^ 
dieee  guardians  abused  their  trust ;  and  when  Demosthenes 
reached  sixteen,  the  Athenian  age  of  majority,  he  received  less 
than  two  talents  out  of  the  fourteen  which  his  father  had  left. 
Meanwhile  they  had  kept  him,  in  his  father's  place,  on  the  roU  of 
the  wealthiest  class  of  citizens,  and  he  found  himself  subject  to  all 
the  burthens  of  that  position.  His  remonstrances  having  proved 
in  vain,  he  commenced  an  action  against  Aphobus,  one  of  his 
three  guardians ;  and  in  the  exertions  which  he  made  to  fit  him- 
self to  plead  his  cause,  his  biographers  find  the  source  of  his  great- 
ness as  an  orator.  Other  causes  contributed  to  his  adoption  of 
public  speaking  as  a  profession.  A  body  too  weak  to  bear  the 
hard  training  of  the  gymnasium  or  the  toils  of  war,  was  to  him, 
as  to  many  other  distinguished  men,  a  motive  for  devotion  to  in- 
tellectual pursuits. 

This  want  of  physical  hardihood,  and  of  the  contempt  of  danger 
which  often  attends  it — a  quality  distinct  from  the  moral  courage 
in  which  Demosthenes  was  rarely  deficient — ^followed  him  through 
life,  always  as  a  hindrance,  and  sometimes  even  a  disgrace.  ^^  It 
disqualified  him  from  appropriating  to  himself  the  full  range  of  a 
comprehensive  Grecian  education,  as  conceived  by  Plato,  Isocrates, 
and  Aristotle ;  an  education  applying  alike  to  thought,  word,  and 
action—- <3ombimng  bodily  strength,  endurance,  and  fearlessness, 
with  an  enlarged  mental  capacity  and  a  power  of  making  it  felt 
by  speech."  *  What  he  might  have  been,  but  for  this  defect,  is 
recorded  in  the  lines  which  his  countrymen  inscribed  upon  his 
statue  :--^ 

"  Had  thy  strength  matdiM  thy  soul,  Demosthenes, 
The  Haoedonian  Ares  ne'er  had  ruled  in  Qreeoe." 

The  time  had  however  come  when  the  statesman,  who  would  hold 
ascendancy  over  his  fellow-citizens,  need  no  longer  combine,  like 
Themistocles  and  Pericles,  Kicias  and  Aldbiades,  the  powers  of 
the  orator  and  the  general.  On  the  one  hand,  the  wider  diffiision 
of  the  art  of  public  speaking,  under  the  teaching  of  the  Sophists 
and  rhetoricians,  and,  on  the  other,  improved  tactics  and  the 
employment  of  mercenaries,  who  would  only  serve  certain  leaders, 
had  tended  to  separate  the  Amotions  of  the  general  and  the  coun- 
cillor, and  to  make  each  a  distinct  profession.  But  neither  did 
Demosthenes  narrow  his  studies  to  those  of  the  professional  rheto- 
rician. While  he  placed  himself  under  the  special  tuition  of  the 
orator  Issbus,  and  attended  the  lectures  of  Isocrates,  he  heard 

•  Grote,  mriory  of  Greece,  toL  xl,  p.  «74. 
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Plato,  and  perused  his  dialogues  with  the  greatest  diligence.  But 
his  chief  intellectual  culture,  as  his  speeches  constantly  attest,  was 
derived  from  the  history  of  Thucydides.  He  well  knew  the  truth 
of  the  maxim,  which  a  great  soldier  of  our  age  has  prescribed  even 
for  the  military  profession : — "  By  reading  you  will  be  distin- 
guished ;  without  it,  abilities  are  of  little  use."  He  is  said  to 
have  copied  out  the  entire  work  of  Thucydides  eight  times  with 
his  own  hand,  and  to  have  re-written  it  from  memory.  The 
attentive  reader  of  his  political  harangues  perpetually  hears  the 
echoes  of  the  historian's  wisdom  in  the  more  harmonious  but  not 
less  nervous  periods  of  the  orator. 

The  best  Athenian  critics  recognized  in  his  earliest  efforts  the 
political  principles  and  the  very  tone  of  thought  which  Thucydides 
has  taken  sudi  pains  to  delineate  as  those  of  Pericles.  But  at 
first  his  manner  fell  far  short  of  his  matter;  and  when  some 
Bucoess  in  his  action  against  Aphobus  encouraged  him  to  come 
forward  in  the  Ecclesia,  his  repeated  failures  were  marked  by 
general  derision.  But  there  were  those  who  were  willing  to  foster 
the  germs  of  promise  which  they  had  the  discernment  to  detect. 
Eunomus,  an  aged  citizen,  who  had  heard  Pericles  sixty  years 
before,  comforted  Demosthenes,  as  he  wandered  disconsolate  about 
Pireeus,  by  teUing  him  how  his  speech  reminded  him  of  the  great 
statesman,  and  assuring  him  that  he  only  wanted  confidence  and 
preparation.  "  Ton  are  too  much  disheartened,"  said  he,  "  by 
the  tumult  of  a  popular  assembly,  and  you  do  not  take  the  pains 
even  to  acquire  the  bodily  strength  needed  for  the  rostrum."  He 
found  another  counsellor  in  the  actor  Satyrus,  who  desired  him  to 
recite  a  passage  of  Sophocles,  which  the  actor  then  repeated,  with 
a  difference  of  accent  that  astonished  Demosthenes.  While  he 
thus  learned  the  source  of  his  defects  from  advisers,  he  relied  for 
their  cure  on  self-disclipine  alone ;  and  never  did  any  man  pursue 
a  more  resolute  course  of  self-culture.  To  correct  a  defect  of  arti- 
culation, which  approached  to  a  lisp,  he  practised  speaking  with 
pebbles  in  his  mouth.  He  ibund  a  substitute  for  the  hoarse 
murmurs  of  the  people  in  the  noise  of  the  waves  upon  the  beach 
of  Phalerum  during  a  storm.  The  power  of  his  lungs  was  ex- 
panded by  running,  and  by  declaiming  while  walking  up-hill. 
For  months  together  he  shut  himself  up  in  a  subterranean 
chamber  to  practise  recitation  and  composition,  and  took  pre- 
cautions against  interruption  from  any  want  of  resolution  on  his 
own  part  by  shaving  his  head  in  so  absurd  a  guise  that  he  could 
not  stir  abroad. 
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The  fruit  of  all  this  training  was  soon  visible  in  the  style  of 
oratory  so  perfect,  that  the  severest  critics  could  only  find  fault 
with  it  for  being  too  artificial  in  manner,  and  too  elaborately  pre« 
pared  in  the  matter.  But  the  greatest  orators  in  every  age,  down 
to  the  venerable  master  of  the  art,  who  in  our  own  time  has  been 
thought  worthy  to  rank  with  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  are  all 
agreed  that,  whatever  power  may  have  been  occasionally  exerted 
by  sudden  bursts  of  unpremeditated  eloquence,  the  most  laborious 
preparation  is  needed  for  sure  and  habitual  success.  Thus,  while 
nooratorhasever  surpassed  Demosthenes  in  that  vigour  which  some 
associate  only  with  extemporaneous  speaking,  it  was  the  judg- 
ment of  some  of  his  contemporaries,  that  the  rich  matter  of  his 
speeches  could  only  be  fblly  enjoyed  on  reading.  This  judgment 
is  the  more  remarkable,  as  we  know  that  he  himself  laid  the 
greatest  stress  on  the  accessories  of  oral  delivery,  especially  on 
'^  action,"  which  he  declared  to  be  the  first  and  second  and  third 
essential  for  an  orator.  If  or  was  his  labour  bestowed,  as  that  of 
Cicero  too  often  was,  chiefly  in  rounding  periods  and  elaborating 
ornaments.  He  has  left  us,  indeed,  the  most  perfect  examples  of 
prose  rhythm  ever  embod)^  in  the  most  effective  of  human  lan- 
guages ;  but  what  above  all  distinguishes  him  from  the  most 
accomplished  of  mere  rhetoricians,  is  the  direct  practical  purpose 
of  every  word  he  utters.  So  long  as  there  was  any  hope,  he  never 
ceased  to  encourage  the  Athenians  by  the  consideration  that  the 
advantages  which  had  been  lost  solely  by  their  negligence  might 
yet  be  recovered  by  renewed  energy  and  careful  preparation,  and 
to  show  them  how  such  preparation  should  be  made  in  all  its 
details, — ^the  number  of  ships  and  men  required,  the  amount  of 
money  needed  to  support  them,  and  the  sources  from  which  it 
might  be  provided. 

Such  was  the  burthen  of  the  First  Philippic,  which  was 
delivered  while  Philip  was  making  progress  in  Thrace,  threatening 
the  possessions  of  Athens  on  the  Chersonese,  and  annoying  her 
nearer  home  by  maritime  expeditions.  His  command  of  the 
Pagassean  Bay  enabled  him  to  send  out  fleets  to  ravage  the  islands 
of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Scyros,  and  even  to  make  a  descent  at 
Marathon  and  plunder  the  coast  of  Attica.  In  November,  b.c. 
352,  the  news  was  brought  to  Athens,  that  Philip  had  emerged 
from  his  obscure  operations  in  the  interior  of  Thrace,  and  had 
laid  siege  toHerseon-Teichos  on  the  Propontis.  In  sudden  alarm 
the  Athenians  voted  an  armament,  to  be  manned  by  the  citizens^ 
and  imposed  on  themselves  a  property-tax  of  sixty  talents.    Then 
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came  a  report  of  Philip's  iUnesB,  which  was  true,  and  which  the 
wishes  of  the  popular  indolence  magnified  into  his  death ;  and  all 
the  preparations  were  suspended*  It  was  during  this  pause  that 
Demosthenes  came  forward  to  insist  on  the  folly  alike  of  de- 
spondency and  carelessness,  and  the  equal  folly  of  trusting  to 
desultory  efforts  and  ill-paid  mercenaries.  Philip's  military 
power  and  reputation  had  now  reached  such  a  height,  that  Demos- 
thenes confessed  the  hopelessness  of  meeting  him  in  the  field,  but 
he  urges  the  policy  of  setting  on  foot,  before  the  danger  became 
more  pressing,  a  moderate  force  which  might  keep  him  in  con- 
stant alarm  by  descents  on  his  coasts,  and  by  carrying  help  to 
every  point  at  which  disaffection  or  resistance  might  break  out,  as 
they  were  sure  to  do  under  a  tyrannical  government.  He  shows 
how  such  a  force  might  be  provided,  if  the  people  would  revert  to 
the  old  plan  of  personal  service  and  well-ordered  contribution, 
instead  of  trusting  to  that  chance,  which  seemed  in  fact  to  do 
better  for  them  than  they  did  for  themselves.  AU  this  practical 
advice  is  pointed  by  keen  reproofs: — ^^What  does  it  matter 
whether  Philip  is  dead  or  sick,  since,  should  anything  befall  him, 
you  would  soon  make  yourselves  another  Pldlip,  if  you  apply 
yourselves  to  business  thus  t "  Yet  there  was  encouragement  to  be 
derived  from  their  very  remissness,  as  it  left  room  for  them  to  do 
better. 

The  First  Philippic  was  delivered  in  the  spring  of  b.c.  351,  but 
with  so  little  effect  that  even  the  armament  already  voted  was  not 
despatched  to  the  Chersonese  till  the  following  autumn,  and  then 
on  a  wretchedly  inadequate  scale.  The  reason  for  this  was  not 
merelythegeneralsupinenessof  the  Athenians,  and  the  decay  of  the 
ancient  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  but  there  was  at  Athens  a  peace 
party  which  systematically  thwarted  the  views  of  Demosthenes. 
Its  diief  leaders  WQre  the  orator  Eubulus  and  the  general  Phogion, 
the  last  of  that  race  of  statesmen  who  led  the  people  both  in  the 
field  and  in  the  assembly.  His  unsullied  character — the  more 
conspicuous  from  the  venality  of  other  leaders  of  his  party — ^haa 
too  often  blinded  historians  to  the  evils  of  his  policy ;  and,  like 
Kidas  in  both  points,  his  fate  has  gained  for  him  a  sympathy 
which  tends  to  clond  the  judgment.  Ko  praise,  indeed,  can  be  too 
high  for  the  personal  character  of  "  Phocion  the  Good."  Bom 
about  B.a  402,  just  twenty  years  before  Demosthenes,  he  had 
reached  his  85th  year  when  he  was  put  to  death  on  a  charge  of 
treason,  arising  out  of  the  troubles  that  followed  the  death  of 
Alexander  (b.o.  817).    His  humble  birth  was  ennobled  by  the 
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simplicity  of  hiB  life ;  and  his  hardy  constitution  was  preserved 
unimpaired  by  luxury.  Above  all,  the  contrast  of  his  incorrup- 
tible probity  with  the  insatiable  avarice  of  other  generals  and  the 
venality  of  the  orators — ^among  whom  even  Demosthenes  did  not 
escape  undeserved  suspicion — ^had  such  an  effect  on  the  sentiment 
of  the  Athenians  that  they  gave  him  a  confidence  more  unreserved 
than  they  had  ever  yielded  to  Pericles  himself.  From  his  first 
entrance  on  public  life,  when  he  was  already  of  middle  age,  he 
held  the  annual  ofSce  of  chief  Startegus  (General)*  almost  without 
interruption.  He  was  elected  no  less  than  forty-five  times,  with* 
out  once  soliciting  the  people's  choice.  His  chief  military  friend 
and  pattern  was  Chabrias,  under  whom  he  distinguished  himself 
at  the  battle  of  Kaxos  {bx.  376) ;  f  but  he  is  not  named  as  holding 
an  important  command  till  b.c.  354  (or  b.o.  849),  when  he  led 
an  expedition  into  Euboea.  His  philosophic  indifference  to  the 
present  fame  and  emoluments  of  active  service  led  him  to  find  his 
chief  field  at  Athens,  in  administrative  details,  and  in  the  politics 
of  the  ecclesia ;  and  his  almost  constant  presence  in  the  city  placed 
a  constant  check  upon  the  policy  of  Demosthenes.  Phodon's 
training  in  the  school  of  Plato  and  Xenocrates  made  him  intel- 
lectually a  fit  antagonist  for  the  ablest  of  the  orators,  and  he  was 
the  more  able  to  cope  with  them  because  he  despised  aU  tho 
artifices  of  popular  rhetoric,  and  extinguished  their  elaborate 
periods  by  a  pointed  brevity  almost  laconic.  To  a  friend  who 
found  him  deep  in  thought  when  he  had  to  speak,  he  said,  ^^  I  am 
meditating  whether  I  cannot  shorten  what  I  have  to  say  to  the 
Athenians ;"  and,  when  Demosthenes  saw  Phocion  rise  to  reply 
to  him,  he  used  to  say — "  Here  comes  the  cleaver  of  my  speeches." 
This  plain  soldier-like  style  of  speaking  carried  with  it  a  sort  of 
military  force ;  and  it  was  the  testimony  of  an  orator,  who  was 
himself  a  friend  of  Demosthenes,  that  Phocion  was  the  more 
effective  speaker.  Kor  was  his  influence  diminished  by  that  con- 
temptuous sternness  and  rigour  of  life  which  were  accepted  as 
signs  of  his  independence.  It  is  said  that  he  was  never  seen 
weeping  or  laughing,  or  bathing  in  the  public  baths.  Once,  when 
a  speech  of  his  was  followed  by  applause,  he  turned  to  a  friend  and 
asked,  ^^  Have  I  unawares  said  something  bad  ? "  He  made  a 
boast  of  his  opposition  to  the  popular  feeling ;  and  he  gained  that 
credit  for  sincerity  which  is  generally  yielded  to  such  a  temper,  and 
which  the  spectacle  of  a  general  averse  to  war  naturally  excited. 

*  We  have  already  explained  the  nature  of  this  function,  which  was  a  sort  of 
premiership.  f  See  vol.  I.,  p.  666. 
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It  has  been  often  pleaded  that  Phocion  consnlted  the  tme 
interests  of  Athens  and  of  Greece  by  opposing  the  poKcy  of  resist- 
ance to  Macedonia,  when  effective  resistance  was  hopeless.  Bnt 
here,  as  Mr.  Grote  has  shown  most  conclusively,  it  is  necessary  to 
draw  a  distinction  between  the  earlier  and  later  years  of  Phocion's 
career.  "His  biographers  mislead  our  judgment  by  pointing 
our  attention  chiefly  to  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  long  life,  after 
the  battle  of  Chceronea.  At  that  time,  when  the  victorious  mili- 
tary force  of  Macedonia  had  been  ftilly  organized,  and  that  of 
Greece  comparatively  prostrated,  it  might  be  argued  plausibly 
(I  do  not  say  decisively,  even  then)  that  submission  to  Macedonia 
had  become  a  fatal  necessity ;  and  that  attempts  to  resist  could 
only  end  by  converting  bad  into  worse.  "But  the  peace-policy  of 
Phocion — ^which  might  be  called  prudence,  after  the  accession  of 
Alexander — was  ruinously  imprudent,  as  well  as  dishonourable, 
during  the  reign  of  Philip.  The  odds  were  all  against  Philip  in 
his  early  years ;  they  shift;ed,  and  became  more  and  more  in  his 
favour,  only  because  his  game  was  played  weU,  and  that  of  his 
opponents  badly.  The  superiority  of  force  was  at  first  so  much  on 
the  side  of  Athens,  that,  if  she  had  been  willing  to  employ  it,  she 
might  have  made  sure  of  keeping  Philip  at  least  within  the  limits 
of  Macedonia.  All  depended  upon  her  will ;  upon  the  question 
whether  her  citizens  were  prepared  in  their  own  minds  to  incur  the 
expense  and  fatigue  of  a  vigorous  foreign  policy — ^whether  they 
would  handle  their  pikes,  open  their  purses,  and  forego  the  com- 
forts of  home,  for  the  maintenance  of  Grecian  and  Athenian  liberty 
against  a  growing,  but  not  as  yet  irresistible  destroyer.  To  such  a 
sacrifice  the  Athenians  could  not  bring  themselves  to  submit ;  and, 
in  consequence  of  that  reluctance,  they  were  driven  in  the  end  to 
a  much  graver  and  more  irreparable  sacrifice — ^the  loss  of  liberty, 
dignity,  and  security.  Now  it  was  precisely  at  such  a  moment, 
and  when  such  a  question  was  pending,  that  the  influence  of  the 
peace-loving  Phocion  was  most  ruinous.  His  anxiety  that  the 
citizens  should  be  buried  at  home  in  their  own  sepulchres — ^his 
despair,  mingled  with  contempt,  of  his  countrymen,  and  their 
refined  habits — ^his  hatred  of  the  orators  who  might  profit  by  an 
increased  war-expenditure — all  contributed  to  make  him  discourage 
public  effort,  and  await  passively  the  preponderance  of  the  Mace- 
donian arms ;  thus  playing  the  game  of  Philip,  and  siding,  though 
himself  incorruptible,  with  the  orators  in  Philip's  pay."  * 

Such  were  the  antagonistic  forces  by  which  the  fate  of  Greece 

•  Grote,  HistotTf  of  Greece^  vol.  xi,  pp.  888,  9. 
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was  now  to  be  determined :  the  details  of  the  conflict  need  only  a 
brief  notice.  The  first  great  crisis  was  brought  about  by  the 
attack  of  Philip  on  Oltnthub,  npon  the  territory  of  which  he  had 
already  begun  to  make  incursions  at  the  date  of  the  First  Philippic. 
The  Olynthians,  foreseeing  the  danger,  had  made  peace  with 
Athens  about  the  close  of  b.c.  352,  and  in  b.o.  860  envoys  arrived 
at  Athens  bringing  the  news  that  Philip  had  taken  one  of  the 
thirty-two  cities  of  their  confederacy,  and  asking  for  an  alliance 
and  active  aid.  Their  cause  was  pleaded  by  Demosthenes  in  those 
brief,  but  most  vigorous  harangues,  entitled  the  OlynthiacBj  all 
three  of  which  were  delivered  in  the  last  six  months  of  b.c.  360.* 
The  Athenians  made  the  desired  alliance,  and  promised  help;  but 
under  the  influence  of  the  peace  party,  they  did  nothing  at  first 
Their  attention  was  distracted  by  a  war  in  Euboea,  undertaken 
against  the  advice  of  Demosthenes,  who  himself  served  in  it  as  a 
hoplite  (b.c.  849).  Their  finances  were  embarrassed ;  and  one  great 
resource,  the  Theorio  Fwnd^  for  the  expenses  of  the  religious  festi- 
vals, was  fenced  about  by  a  law  making  it  criminal  to  propose  its 
application  to  any  other  purpose.  Demosthenes  had  hinted,  in  the 
OlyrUhiaca^  that  this  money  should  be  made  available  for  the  army ; 
a  citizen  was  at  length  found  bold  enough  to  propose  its  use ;  and 
the  motion  was  carried  unanimously,  though  the  proposer  was  in- 
dicted and  fined  (b.c.  348).  But  even  then,  though  three  successive 
expeditions  were  sent  out  to  Chalcidice,  tiiey  eflfected  nothing  of 
importance. 

Meanwhile  Philip  strained  every  nerve  to  complete  his  conquest 
before  the  Athenians  awoke  to  the  danger.  City  after  city  fell 
before  him ;  till  at  last  the  gates  of  Olynthus  were  opened  by 
treachery ;  the  city  was  razed  to  the  ground ;  the  inhabitants  were 
sold  as  slaves ;  and  the  whole  Chalcidic  peninsula  was  added  to  the 
Macedonian  kingdom  (b.c.  847).  The  suppression  of  thirty-two 
firee  Hellenic  states,  whose  confederation  had  seemed  to  balance  the 
power  of  Philip  on  his  frontier,  was  a  political  disaster  unparal- 
leled since  the  time  of  Xerxes ;  for  even  the  Peace  of  Antalddas 
had  left  some  municipal  freedom  to  the  Ionian  cities ;  and  the  true 
nature  of  the  new  despotism  was  made  visible  to  the  Greeks — ^to 
the  deep  shame  of  many  of  themselves — ^in  the  gangs  of  captives  of 
both  sexes,  who  were  dragged  along  their  roads,  even  into  Pelopo- 

*  The  order  of  the  Olynthincs  in  the  editions  is  certainly  not  that  in  which  they 
were  deliTcred.  Bishop  Thurlwall,  following  IMonysius  of  Halicamassus,  places  them 
in  the  order  IL,  HI.,  L  The  order  odopted  by  StuTe  and  Mr.  Grote,  IL,  L,  IIL 
seems  nreferable. 
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nesns,  to  be  received  by  the  adherents  of  Philip  with  thanka  for 
his  generosity;  while  the  conqueror  celebrated  his  victory  by 
splendid  games  at  Dinm  at  the  Thessalian  fi*ontier. 

The  indignation  at  Athens  was  the  more  intense,  as  among  the 
captives  sold  into  slavery  there  were  some  of  her  own  citizens, 
who  had  been  serving  as  anxiliaries  at  Olynthns.  Besides,  the 
victory  of  Philip  threatened  the  loss  of  the  Chersonese  and  the 
islands  that  still  were  hers.  Lond  complaints  were  heard  against 
(shares,  who  was  gone  no  one  knew  whither.  Even  Enbulns,  and 
the  other  orators  of  the  peace  party,  were  energetic  in  their  dennn- 
ciations  of  Philip ;  and  the  occasion  called  forth  the  orator  who  was 
destined  soon  to  become  Philip's  chief  supporter,  and  to  be  handed 
down  to  fame  as  at  once  the  ablest  and  bitterest  rival  of  Demos- 
thenes. ^SGHXETEs,  though  six  years  older  than  Demosthenes, 
began  his  professional  career  much  later.  His  low  birth  is 
frequently  a  point  for  the  sarcasm  of  Demosthenes ;  but  we  have 
no  other  autiiority  for  attaching  any  stain  of  dishonour  to  his 
family.  In  early  youth  he  had  assisted  his  father  in  teaching 
boys ;  he  had  tried  his  fortune  as  an  actor  with  little  success ;  he 
had  been  a  scribe  and  reader  to  some  of  the  Government  boards; 
and  he  had  acted  as  secretary  to  the  orators  Aristophon  and 
Eubulus.  When  raised  to  the  ofSce  of  public  scribe  to  the 
assembly,  for  which  he  was  qualified  by  his  powerful  and  melo- 
dious voice,  he  gradually  took  courage  to  come  forward  as  an 
orator,  and  displayed  a  great  native  power  of  unpremeditated 
speech.  Mature  had  gifted  him  with  the  physical  strength  which 
die  had  denied  to  Demosthenes,  and  he  had  served  with  distinction 
as  a  soldier  in  the  expedition  to  Phlius,  in  b.o.  368,  at  the  battle 
of  Mantinea  in  b.o.  862,  and  in  Eubcea  in  b.o.  349.  The  praise  he 
obtained  from  Phocion  on  this  occasion  would  naturally  bind  him 
more,  closely  to  the  party  with  which  he  was  already  connected 
through  Eiibulus.  After  the  fall  of  Olynthus,  ^schines  went  to 
M^alopolis,  as  one  of  the  envoys  who  were  sent  throughout  Greece 
to  stir  up  resistance  to  Philip.  In  this  mission  he  earned  as  much 
distinction  by  his  patriotic  spirit  as  by  his  eloquence,  not  sparing 
the  traitors  who  had  sold  themselves  to  the  Macedonian,  and 
who^  opposition  now  neutralized  his  efforts.  The  Arcadians 
seem,  in  fact,  to  have  been  too  much  absorbed  in  their  rivalry 
with  Sparta,  to  spare  a  thought  for  the  remoter  danger  from 
Philip.  The  reports  of  the  other  envoys  were  not  much  more 
encouraging;  and  such  was  the  general  despondency  at  Athens, 
that  even  Demosthenes  acquiesced  in  the  necessity  for  peace. 
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The  progresB  of  the  Sacred  War  tended  to  the  same  point.  The 
lavish  expenditure  of  Phay Uns  had  nearly  exhausted  the  treaeureg 
of  Delphi ;  but  Fhalfficus,  the  youthful  son  of  Onomarchus,  still 
carried  on  the  war,  though  he  only  kept  down  a  strong  opposition 
among  the  Phocians  themselves  by  his  mercenaries.  Once  more 
the  Thebans  applied  to  Philip  as  the  champion  of  the  Amphictyons 
and  of  Apollo,  and  a  Macedonian  army  entered  Thessaly.  The 
Phocians,  in  alarm  for  the  safety  of  Thermopylse,  applied  for  aid  to 
Athens  as  well  as  Sparta ;  but  Phalsecus,  who  held  the  pass,  in- 
sultingly dismissed  the  forces  which  the  Athenians  promptly  sent  to 
guard  it.  Philip  hastened  to  profit  by  his  rashness  to  secure  the 
neutrality  of  Athens ;  and,  after  preliminary  overtures  on  both 
sides,  the  Athenians  sent  that  Embassy  of  Ten  to  the  Macedonian 
court  at  Pella,  which  became  afterwards  the  occasion  of  such 
bitter  recriminations  between  Demosthenes  and  ^schines,  both  of 
whom  served  upon  it,  that  the  truth  respecting  it  cannot  be  dis- 
covered. All  we  know  is,  that  Philip  gained  favour  with  all  the 
ambassadors  by  his  banquets  and  personal  attentions,  and  won 
over  some  of  them  by  bribes;  so  that  they  obtained  no  terms  from 
liim,  either  for  themselves  or  the  Phocians,  but  vague  promises. 
On  the  return  of  the  ambassadors  to  Athens,  Demosthenes,  whose 
courage  had  failed  him  when  he  rose  to  address  Philip,  expressed 
entire  approval  of  the  conduct  of  his  colleagues,  and  he  entertained 
the  envoys  whom  Philip  sent  to  Athens  to  conclude  the  treaty. 
But  his  old  distrust  was  revived  by  the  conduct  of  Philip  in 
leading  about  the  ambassadors,  who  were  sent  again  to  ratify  the 
treaty,  from  place  to  place,  while  he  was  preparing  for  the  invasion 
of  Phocifl.  When  the  peace  was  finally  made,  on  Philip's  own 
terms,  with  the  express  exclusion  of  the  Phocians,  and  the  ambaa* 
sadors  returned  to  Athens  the  second  time,  Demosthenes  protested 
against  their  conduct,  and  charged  ^schines  as  the  chief  offender. 
But  the  people,  overjoyed  at  the  thought  of  peace,  passed  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Philip,  and  summoned  the  Phocians  to  surrender 
Delphi;  and,  in  the  following  year,  ^schines  gained  an  easy 
victory  over  Timarchus,  who  had  indicted  him  for  misconduct  iv 
the  embassy.^ 

Meanwhile  Philip  had  followed  almost  on  the  steps  of  the 

*  The  detaUfl  of  these  mutual  recrimhiatioiiB  (besides  the  aUusions  in  other 
speeches,  and .  especially  those  **0ii  the  Grown**)  are  contained  in  the  speech  of 
.£schine8  '^Agamst  Timarchus,*'  and  in  those  of  Demosthenes  and  .£schines  "On 
the  False  Embassy.*'  The  two  latter  were  not  speeches  actually  ddirered,  but  memorials 
composed  for  circulation  among  the  people,  in  b.c.  848. 
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departing  envoyB  towards  Thennopylffi.  On  his  approach,  Pha* 
Ifficus  made  terms  for  himself  and  his  mercenaries*  The  Phocians^ 
thus  left  without  defence,  surrendered  all  their  towns ;  and  their 
fate  was  decided  by  the  Amphictyons,  whom  Philip  conyoked  at 
Delphi.  All  their  cities  were  destroyed,  except  Absa,  and  the 
people  were  dispersed  into  villages  of  not  more  than  fifty  houses 
each.  They  were  condemned  to  repay,  by  annual  instalments, 
10,000  talents,  as  the  value  of  the  plundered  treasures  of  the 
temple.  They  were  struck  out  of  the  list  of  the  Amphictyons ; 
and  Thebes  was  gratified  with  the  same  sentence  against  Sparta. 
The  two  votes  of  Phocis  in  the  council  were  given  to  Philip,  who 
was  to  share  the  Presidency  of  the  Pythian  games  with  the  Thebans 
and  ThessaUans ;  Macedonia  was  thus  recc^nized  as  an  Hellenic 
power ;  and  it  only  remained  to  yield  her  the  supremacy  of  Greece 
(b.o.  846).  In  this  Sacred  War,  which  (like  the  first,  in  b.c.  595-— 
585)^  had  lasted  for  ten  years,  the  badness  of  the  Phocian  cause 
had  done  much  to  invest  Philip  with  the  appearance  of  a  champion 
of  right. 

His  ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  the  Greeks  at  this  epoch  is 
best  shown  by  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  ^^On  the  Peace," 
advising  acquiescence  in  the  existing  state  of  things;  while 
Isocrates,  who  had  now  reached  the  age  of  ninety,  put  forth,  in 
his  "  Oration  to  Plulip,"  a  formal  renunciation  of  Hellenic  independ- 
ence. Becognizing  the  conqueror  as  the  chief  of  Greece,  raised 
up  to  benefit  her  like  his  ancestor  Hercules,  he  invites  him  to 
reconcile  the  differences  of  Athens,  Sparta,  Thebes,  and  Argos, 
and  to  march  at  the  head  of  their  united  forces  against  Asia. 
Philip  at  once  assumed  the  character  of  dictator,  by  declaring  in 
favour  of  Messene  and  Megalopolis,  and  making  an  alliance  with 
Argos.  But  there  remained  a  strong  undercurrent  of  distrust  at 
Athens,  which  was  confirmed  by  PhiUp's  proceedings  in  Pelopon- 
nesus; and  it  found  expression  in  the  Second  PhUvppic  (b.o. 
844)  and  succeeding  oraticms  of  Demosthenes.  The  peace  lasted 
nominally  for  six  years  (b.c.  346 — 340) ;  but  during  this  whole 
period,  Philip  was  making  new  aggressions  in  various  parts  of 
Greece,  and  especially  in  Thrace,  which  the  Athenians  put  forth 
desultory  efforts  to  counteract ;  till  his  attacks  upon  the  Greek 
cities  of  the  Propontis,  and  at  last  his  invasion  of  the  Ch«*sonese, 
led  to  open  war  (b.c.  340).  The  campaign  began  under  the  evil 
auspices  which  had  so  long  beset  the  Athenian  arms.  Chares, 
who  had  been  sent  to  the  relief  of  Byzantium  and  Perinthus, 

See  ToL  L,  p.  229. 
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began  the  old  exactions  from  the  neighbouring  allies ;  bnt  he 
was  speedily  superseded  by  Phocion,  who  urged  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  in  a  spirit  of  true  patriotism.  He  had  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  preceding  year  (b.c.  341)  by  a  successful  expedition 
to  counteract  the  schemes  of  Philip's  partisans  in  Euboea,  which 
thus  became  a  new  bulwark  for  Athens,  and  on  this  occasion 
Phocion  was  heartily  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  policy  of  Demos- 
thenes. The  Athenians,  once  more  roused  to  effort,  sent  out  an 
armament  of  120  triremes.  The  distrust  of  the  allies  vanished. 
Phocion  was  received  at  Byzantium  as  a  deliverer.  The  maritime 
powers  of  the  u£gaBan,  such  as  Chios,  Ehodes,  and  Cos,  joined  in 
the  effort  for  her  relief.  Philip  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege 
both  of  Byzantium  and  Perinthus :  he  was  repulsed  in  an  attack 
on  the  Chersonese ;  and  the  Bosporus  and  Hellespont  were  again 
open  to  the  Athenian  corn-ships.  Thanks  were  voted  to  Athens 
by  Byzantium,  Perinthus,  and  the  cities  of  the  Hellespont,  while 
the  Athenians  conferred  the  like  honour  on  Demosthenes  (b.o.  339). 

Thus  baffled  in  the  field,  Philip  fell  back,  as  usual,  on  the  arts 
of  policy.  His  overtures  for  peace  converted  the  Byzantines  and 
other  maritime  states  from  enemies  into  neutrals,  and  left  the 
Athenians  to  carry  on  the  naval  war  almost  alone ;  while  he  sent 
out  fi'esh  cruisers  to  harass  their  commerce.  Meanwhile  he  under* 
took  an  expedition  against  a  tribe  of  Scythians,  between  the 
HsBmus  and  the  Danube ;  on  his  return  from  which  he  was  defeated 
by  the  Thracian  Triballi,  and  severely  wounded.  This  expedition 
was  not  improbably  planned  with  a  view  of  giving  his  partisans  in 
Greece  free  scope  for  their  intrigues,  while  he  appeared  himself  to 
have  retired  from  the  scene. 

An  immediate  advance  to  Thermopylae  would  probably  have 
forced  Thebes  and  Athens  to  unite  before  it  was  too  late.  But  even 
in  the  hands  of  Athens  alone,  the  common  cause  was  more  hopefrd 
than  it  had  long  been.  The  vigorous  efforts  of  Demosthenes  to  cor- 
rect the  abuses  of  the  system  of  trierarchies  had  placed  the  navy 
on  a  most  efficient  footing.  But  all  was  ruined  by  the  treason  of 
the  Philippizing  party,  who,  with  -Machines  at  their  head,  kindled 
the  new  Sacred,  or  "  Locrian  War."  The  town  of  Cirrha,  long  since 
devoted  to  Apollo,  with  its  territory,  in  the  First  Sacred  War, 
was  too  conveniently  situated  not  to  be  used  as  a  sea-port;  and  it 
had  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Locrians  of  Amphissa,  who 
had  been  warm  opponents  of  the  Phocians  during  the  recent 
conflict.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Amphictyons  at  Delphi,  in  the 
spring  of  b.o.  339,  ^schines  took  advantage  of  an  attack  on 
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Athens  by  a  Locrian  deputy,  to  retort  on  the  people  of  Amphissa 
the  charge  of  sacrilege  for  having  cnltivated  the  Crisssean  plain. 
The  paesions  of  the  assembly  were  so  roused  by  his  vehement 
invectives,  that,  had  day-light  been  left,  the  Delphians,  with  the 
whole  force  at  the  command  of  the  Amphictyons,  would  have 
rushed  down  at  once  to  destroy  Cirrha.  The  resolution  was 
carried  into  effect  on  the  following  day,  before  the  people  of 
Amphissa  could  muster  to  the  rescue;  but  they  came  down 
in  time  to  drive  out  the  assailants  from  the  ruins  of  Cirrha, 
without  violating  the  sacred  character  of  the  Amphictyons  by 
inflicting  any  loss  of  life.  The  baffled  coxmcil  resolved  to  call  a 
full  meeting  at  Thermopylee,  to  inflict  condign  punishment  on  the 
Locrians,  who  had  thus  cidded  contumacy  to  sacrilege.  The  place 
appointed  for  the  meeting  was  enough  to  indicate  the  purpose 
both  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  Philip  and  securing  for  him  the 
possession  of  the  pass. 

The  deputies  returned  to  their  cities ;  and  even  at  Athens  the 
force  of  religious  sentiment  neutralized  the  warning  voice  of 
Demosthenes: — "  JEschines,  you  are  bringing  war,  an  Amphiciy- 
onic  war,  into  Attica."  At  length,  however,  he  prevailed  in 
inducing  the  people  to  send  no  delegates  to  the  meeting ;  and  the 
same  course  was  taken  by  Thebes.  The  first  proceedings  of  the 
council  are  obscured  by  the  contradictions  of  Demosthenes  and 
^schines ;  but  they  reassembled  at  the  usual  time  of  the  autumnal 
meeting  at  Thermopylse,  when  the  Athenians  were  again  repre- 
sented by  JSschines  and  others,  and  the  Thebans  would  also  be 
present  of  course  (September,  b.c.  339).*  uEschines  now  came 
forward  as  the  open  advocate  of  Philip's  leadership,  and  the 
Macedonian  king  was  invited  to  lead  the  forces  of  the  Am- 
phictyons, with  his  own,  for  the  punishment  of  the  Locrians. 
PhiHp,  who  had  now  recovered  fi^m  his  wound,  opened  the  cam- 
paign without  delay  by  taking  Kicsea,  a  town  which  helped  to 
command  Thermopylse,  and  which  was  now  held  by  the  Thebans. 
His  designs  became  clearer  still  when,  instead  of  marching  upon 
Amphissa,  he  fortified  the  Phocian  town  of  Elatea.  He  himself 
now  threw  off  the  mask,  and  invited  the  Thebans  to  unite  with 
him  in  crushing  their  ancient  foe,  or  at  least  to  grant  him  a 
passage  through  their  territory  into  Attica.  Meanwhile  the  news 
of  the  capture  of  Elatea  had  reached  Athens  just  as  the  Prytanes 
were  sitting  down  to  supper ;  and,  while  steps  were  taken  in  all 
haste  to  convene  an  assembly  for  the  following  day,  the  alarmed 

*  Their  aecession  apptied  only  to  the  q>ecial  meeting. 
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people  began  to  clear  the  city  as  for  a  siege.  In  the  crowded 
assembly,  which  met  at  the  earliest  dawn,  Demosthenes  alone 
dared  to  speak.  Pointing  out  the  gronndleasness  of  the  fear 
that  Philip  was  acting  in  concert  with  Thebes,  he  urged  an  imme- 
diate alliance  between  the  two  cities  as  the  only  chance  of  saving 
either.  His  advice  was  adopted  nnanimonsly ;  and  he  was  sent 
with  other  envoys  to  Thebes,  where  his  eloquence  hardly  prevailed 
over  the  suggestions  of  old  animosity  and  the  new  solicitations  of 
Philip.  But  the  alliance  once  made  was  as  cordial  as  the  danger 
was  pressing;  and  the  part  taken  by  Thebes  was  resented  by 
Philip  with  iiie  most  revengeful  bitterness.  He  appealed  to  the 
Peloponnesian  states  in  his  character  as  champion  of  Apollo,  but 
seemingly  with  little  effect ;  while  the  Athenians  and  Thebans 
gained  some  successes  in  a  winter  campain  in  Phocis,  and  b^au 
to  restore  the  Phocian  cities  as  a  barrier  against  Philip.  The 
enthusiasm  of  Athens  was  expressed  by  the  vote  of  a  golden  crown 
to  Demosthenes  at  the  Dionysiac  festival  (March,  b.o.  338). 

It  seemed  as  if  the  policy  of  the  patriot  statesman  were  about 
to  receive  the  nobler  crown  of  complete  success.  He  laboured 
hard  to  enlarge  the  alliance,  and  obtained  contingents  from  the 
Acheeans,  the  Corinthians,  and  probably  the  Euboeans  and 
Megarians.  But  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  other  Pelopon- 
nesian states  kept  them  aloof.  Meanwhile  Philip  marched  upon 
Amphissa,  defeated  a  large  body  of  mercenaries,  and  executed 
the  decree  of  the  Amphictyons.  This  victory  left  him  master  of 
Phocis ;  and,  advancing  into  BoBOtia,  he  met  the  united  Grecian 
army  on  the  fatal  plain  of  Ohseronea.  His  force  consisted  of 
30,000  infantry,  and  2,000  cavahy ;  that  of  the  allies  is  not  accu- 
rately known,  but  it  was  probably  inferior  in  number,  and  cer- 
tainly in  discipline ;  nor  could  the  presence  of  Demosthenes  on 
the  field  supply  the  want  of  an  able  general.  Phocion,  whose 
field  of  action  had  so  long  been  at  Athens,  was  now  absent  on  a 
maritime  command,  and  his  place  was  ill  supplied  by  the  united 
incompetency  of  the  Athenians  Lysicles  and  Chares,  and  the 
Theban  Theagenes. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Macedonians,  a  rough  and  hardy  race, 
admirable  as  the  raw  material  of  soldiers,  the  Thracians,  and  the 
oth^  warlike  barbarians  under  Philip's  rule,  had  been  moulded 
by  the  incessant  training  of  twenty  years  into  a  veteran  army, 
complete  in  all  the  branches  of  horse  and  foot,  heavy  and  light 
armed,  archers  and  slingers.  Its  chief  force  lay  in  the  renowned 
phalanx,  the  depth  of  which  at  Cheeronea  was  sixteen  men ;  far 
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less  than  the  phalanx  of  Epaminondas  at  Lenctra  and  Mantinea ; 
bnt  this  depdi  was  quite  sufficient,  and  the  phalanx  of  Philip 
owed  its  great  strength  to  the  impenetrable  array  of  long  spears 
which  projected  fix)m  its  front.  The  masterly  generalship  of 
Philip  was  seconded  by  the  fiery  courage  of  Aletatstdeb,  who,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  decided  the  victory  by  a  charge  with  the 
phalanx  upon  the  Theban  Sacred  Band.  That  devoted  body  fell 
to  a  man  in  the  ranks  they  occupied,  while  the  Athenisms,  after  a 
long  conflict  with  Philip  in  person  on  the  other  wing,  were  broken 
by  the  new  effort  which  the  king  made  on  hearing  of  his  son's 
victory,  and  the  rout  was  complete. 

The  scene  of  the  battle  was  long  marked  by  a  colossal  stone  lion 
which  surmounted  the  tumulus  raised  over  the  Theban  dead,  from 
the  earth  of  which  the  monument  has  lately  been  disinterred.  Its 
date,  the  7th  of  August,  b.c.  338,  is  the  epoch  of  the  extinction  of 
Gbrecian  liberty.  The  loss  of  the  Thebans  and  Achseans,  who  suf- 
fered most  severely,  is  not  stated :  among  the  dead  was  the  Theban 
general,  Theagenes.  The  Athenians  left  1000  citizens  on  the 
field,  and  2000  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  Philip.  Both  their 
generals  escaped ;  but  Lysicles  suffered  death  by  a  judicial  sen- 
tence. Demosthenes,  whom  his  enemies  never  ceased  to  taunt 
with  cowardice  for  sharing  the  general  flight,  survived  to  rouse  the 
Athenians  from  their  first  despair,  exhorting  them  to  put  the  city 
in  a  state  of  defence^  and  himself  contributing  three  talents  to  the 
work.  Their  confidence  was  expressed  by  his  selection  to  pro- 
nounce the  ftmeral  oration  over  those  slain  at  Cheeronea. 

The  accounts  of  Philip's  wild  orgies  in  the  first  joy  of  his  vic- 
tory may  reasonably  be  suspected ;  but,  if  true,  never  was  "  the 
appeal  from  Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober"  made  more  success- 
fully than  by  himself.  In  the  consummate  prudence  of  his  con- 
duct to  the  aUies,  we  cannot  but  trace  a  mixture  of  generosity. 
He  seems  to  have  been  moved  by  respect  for  Athens,  as  the  centre 
of  Hellenic  civilization,  afi  well  as  for  her  resolute  attitude  of  de- 
fence and  her  still  great  maritime  power.  For  the  present,  at  all 
events,  he  was  content  to  wreak  his  vengeance  upon  Thebes,  by 
selling  her  prisoners  as  slaves,  putting  to  death  several  of  her 
leading  citizens,  banishing  others,  confiscating  their  property, 
setting  up  an  oligarchy  of  his  own  adherents,  and  placing  a 
Macedonian  garrison  in  the  Cadmean  citadeL  The  Boeotian  cities 
were  liberated,  and  the  frontier  town  of  Oropus  restored  to 
Athens,  which  obtained  terms  of  surprising  moderation,  and  re- 
ceived back  her  prisoners  without  ransom.    In  return,  she  recog- 
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nized  Philip  aa  the  leader  of  the  Hellenic  world,  a  disgrace  little 
short  of  political  extinction.  Her  fall  was  not  unfitly  Bjmbolized 
by  the  death  of  the  eldest,  and  one  of  the  most  famons  of  her 
citizens.  Isocrates,  who  had  been  bom  when  the  city  was  at  the 
acm6  of  her  glory  nnder  Pericles,  and  who,  only  two  years  before, 
had  celebrated  tiiat  glory  in  his  great  Panathenaic  oration,  died 
at  the  age  of  ninety-eight,  of  grief,  at  hearing  of  the  battle  of 
Chffironea. 

But  Athens  had  still  the  spirit  left  to  honour  the  orator  who  bore 
his  grief  and  assuaged  hers.  To  understand  her  feelings  at  this 
epoch,  we  must  look  forward  a  few  years  to  the  contest  which  has 
given  the  world  its  two  great  master-pieces  of  forensic  oratory. 
Bising  superior  to  the  prejudice  which  makes  succees  the  only 
test  of  merit,  the  Athenians,  after  the  battle  of  Cheeronea,  voted  to 
Demosthenes  a  golden  crown  (b.c.  337 — 336).  Several  attempts 
to  impeach  him  had  already  failed ;  and  ^schines  renewed  tibe 
attack  in  the  form  of  an  in<^ctment  against  Ctesiphon,  the  mover 
of  the  vote,  for  proposing  an  illegal  decree ;  but  the  trial  did  not 
come  on  till  b.o.  330.  We  need  not  recount  the  well-known 
result ;  the  disgraceftd  defeat  of  ^schines ;  his  retirement  from 
Athens ;  and  the  memorable  tribute  which  he  paid  to  his  rival's 
surpassing  eloquence  when  he  read  his  speech  "  On  the  Crown" 
to  bis  dass  of  rhetoric  at  Bhodes.  But  in  that  masterpiece  of 
oratory  there  is  one  passage  which  sums  up  the  whole  question  of 
the  policy  of  Demosthenes  in  an  apostrophe  as  true  as  it  is  daring : 
— "  It  cannot  be  that  you  were  wrong,  Athenians,  when  you  took 
upon  you  the  peril  of  the  universal  freedom  and  salvation  t  No ! 
by  our  forefathers  who  confronted  the  danger  at  Marathon,  who 
stood  in  their  ranks  at  Platsea,  who  fought  at  Salamis !  "  To  such 
an  appeal  ill  success  is  no  reply. 

The  lenity  of  Philip  towards  Athens  was  doubtless  prompted  in 
part  by  his  ambition  to  lead  the  united  forces  of  Greece  to  the 
conquest  of  Persia.  At  a  congress  held  at  Corinth,  from  which 
Sparta  alone  was  absent,  war  was  declared  against  the  Great  Xing, 
and  Philip  was  appointed  to  conduct  it  as  general  of  the  Greeks. 
After  a  triumphant  progress  through  Peloponnesus  to  enforce  the 
submission  of  Sparta,  and  after  receiving  the  adhesion  of  the 
western  states,  Philip  returned  to  Macedonia  to  complete  his  pre- 
parations. The  expedition  was  delayed  during  the  whole  of  the 
next  year  (b.c.  337)  by  his  domestic  dissensions  with  Olympias 
and  Alexander,  consequent  upon  his  marriage  with  Cleopatra,  to 
which  we  shall  have  to  recur  in  the  next  chapter.    In  the  following 
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spring  his  preparations  were  complete.  Some  troops  had  abready 
been  sent  forward  under  Farmenio  to  rouse  the  Asiatic  Greeks ; 
and  he  only  stayed  to  provide  a  fresh  security  for  the  safety  of  his 
kingdom,  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  Alexander  of  Epirus ; 
when,  at  the  wedding  festival  at  ^gse,  he  fell  by  the  sword  of 
Pausanias,  a  young  Macedonian  noble.  The  assassin  is  supposed 
to  have  been  instigated  by  Olympias,  and  some  have  chaiged 
Alexander  with  a  share  in  the  crime,  but  upon  no  adequate  evi- 
dence.  Philip  had  only  reached  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  twenty-seventh  of  his  reign,  when  he  left  to  his  son 
Alexander  the  inheritance  of  his  great  conquests  and  his  far 
greater  schemes. 
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THE  CONQUESTS  OF  ALEXANDER 
B.C.  886  TO  B.C.  828. 


'*  And,  as  I  was  oolisidermg,  behold  an  he  coat  came  from  the  west  on  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth,  and  touched  not  the  groond :  and  the  goat  had  a  notable  horn  between  hia 
ejea.  And  he  came  to  the  ram  that  had  two  horns,  which  I  had  seen  standmg  before  the 
river,  and  ran  onto  him  in  the  tarj  of  his  power.  And  I  saw  him  e<Mne  dose  unto  the 
ram,  and  he  was  moved  with  choler  against  him,  and  smote  the  ram,  and  brake  hia  two 
horns :  and  there  was  no  power  in  the  ram  to  stand  before  him,  but  he  cast  him  down  to 
the  ground,  and  stamped  upon  him :  and  there  was  none  that  could  deliver  the  ram  out 

of  his  hand.    Therefore  the  he  goat  waxed  very  f^reat. The  ram  which 

thou  sawest  having  two  horns  are  the  kings  of  Media  and  Persia.    And  the  rough  goat  la 
the  king  of  Grecia :  and  the  great  horn  that  is  between  his  eyes  is  the  first  king." 

Iktniel,  chap.  viU.  5-8,  20,  21. 

"  High  on  a  throne  with  trophies  charged,  I  viewed 
The  youth,  that  all  things  but  himself  subdued ; 
His  feet  on  sceptres  and  tiaras  trod. 
And  his  hom'd  head  belied  the  Lybian  god."— Pops. 


ACCESSION  or  ALBXAKDSR  —  HIS  CEAEACna  As<D  BDUCATIOX  —  HIS  KARLT  PUBLIC  UTB  — 
QUARRBL  WITH  HIS  FATHBR,  AKD  OUTWARD  RBC0KCIL1ATI02C  —  STATE  OF  GRBECB  AT 
HIS  ACCESSION  —  SBCOKD  COHQRBSS  AT  CORIKTH — ALBZANDBB  AVD  DIOQEIHES  —  CAX- 
PAIQN8  IK  ILLTRIA  AND  THRACE — REVOLT  OF  THEBES  AND  ATHENS  —  DESTRUCTION 
OF  THEBES  —  SUBMISSION  OF  ATHENS — STATE  OF  THE  PERSIAN  EMPIRE:  REBELU0N8 
AND  DISSOLUTION  —  GREBK  MERCRNARIES  —  BAQOAS,  MENTOR,  AND  MEMNON  —  RE- 
CONQUEST  OF  CTPRCS,  PHCBNICIA,  AND  KOTPT  —  ACCESSION  OF  DARIUS  C0D0MANNU8  — 
EVENTS  PRECEDING  THE  INVASION— STATE  OF  FEELING  IN  GREECE— POLICY  OF  DEMOS- 
THENES—  TRUE  VIEW  OF  ALEXANDER'S  CONQUEST  —  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  MACEDONIAN 
ARMY — ANTIPATER  LEFT  AS  REGENT  OF  MACEDONIA  —  SMALL  FORCE  OF  ALEXANDER- 
HIS  DEPARTURE  FBOM  PELLA,  AND  RENDEZVOUS  AT  SESTOS  —  ALEXANDER  AT  TROT  — 
BATTLE  OF  THE  GRANICU8  —  CONQUEST  OF  ASIA  MINOB  —  SIEGE  OF  BALICARNA8SU8— 
DEATH  OF  MEMNON  —  THE  GORDLAN  KNOT  —  BATTLE  OF  ISSUB  —  CAPTURE  OF  TTRB  AND 
GAZA — CONQUEST  OF  BGTPT  —  VISIT  TO  THE  ORACLE  OF  AMMON — FOUNDATION  OF 
ALEXANDRIA  —  ALEXANDER  PASSES  THE  EUPHRATES  —  BATTLE  OF  ARBELA  —  ALEXANDER 
AT  PEBSEP0LI8  —  DEATH  OF  DARIUS  —  MARCH  INTO  HTRCAN1A,  DRANGIANA,  AND 
BACTRIA — DEATH  OF  PHILOTAS  —  ALEXANDER  CROSSES  THE  PAROPAMISUS  AND  OXU8 
—  REACHES  THE  JAXARTES  —  CONQUERS  SOGDIANA  —  MURDER  OF  CUTU8  —  MARRIES 
ROXANA  —  DEATH  OF  CALLI8THENBS  —  INVASION  OF  INDIA— DEFEAT  OF  POBUS  —  ALXX> 
ANDER  IS  COMPELLED  TO  TURN  BACK  FROM  THE  HTPHA8IS  —  VOYAGE  DOWN  THE 
HTDASPES  AND  INDUS  —  VOTAGE  OF  NEARCCUS  TO  THE  PBR8LAN  GULF  —  MARCH 
THROUGH  THE  DESERT  OF  GEDROSIA  —  RETURN  TO  SUSA  —  ALEXANDER  MARRIES 
THE  DAUGHTER  OF  DARIUS  —  OTHER  INTERMABRIAGES  WITH  PERSIANS  —  MUTINT  OF 
THE  ARMT  —  DEATH  OF  HEPHiBSTlON  —  ALEXANDER  AT  BABYLON — HIS  VAST  SCHEMES 
— HIS  DEATH. 

Alexandee  III.,  of  Macedonia,  was  the  first  of  those  con- 
querors whom  men  have  rewarded  for  the  sufferings  they  have 
inflicted,  in  the  pursuit  of  power  and  fame,  with  the  title  of  the 
Geeat.  Bom  in  b.c.  856,  he  was  only  in  his  twentieth  year 
when  the  murder  of  his  father  called  him  to  the  throne  (b.c.  336) ; 
and  his  dazzling  career  lasted  less  than  thirteen  years.  Nature 
had  endowed  the  young  prince  with  that  enthusiastic  temper  which 
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deems  no  end  too  high  to  aim  at^  no  difficulty  too  great  to  be 
surmounted.  This  spirit  was  inflamed,  from  his  earliest  youth,  by 
the  influence  of  Lysimachus,  one  of  his  tutors,  who  imbued  his 
mind  with  the  knowledge  of  Homer,  and  with  admiration  for  the 
heroes  of  the  Iliad.  Claiming  descent,  on  his  father's  side  from 
Hercules,  on  his  mother's  from  AchiUes,  he  took  the  latter  for 
his  own  exemplar.  And,  while  he  resembled  him  in  that  thirst 
for  jQune,  which  Homer  has  so  beautilully  depicted  as  reckless  of 
early  death,  he  inherited  from  his  Epirot  mother  a  fierce,  im- 
patient, and  ungovernable  temper,  as  disastrous  as  ^'  the  wrath  of 
Achilles"  to  himself  and  others.  Of  Alexander,  as  well  as 
Philip,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  basis  of  character  was 
thoroughly  barbarian,  and  this  element  never  ceased  to  break  out 
through  the  superficial  culture  of  an  elaborate  Greek  education. 
To  provide  such  an  education  for  his  son  had  been  one  of  Philip's 
shiefest  cares.  The  young  prince  was  trained  in  a  discipline  of 
almost  Spartan  hardihood  by  his  mother's  kinsman,  Leonidas. 
All  know  the  proof  he  gave  of  his  courage  and  skill  in  manly 
exercises  by  taming  the  horse  Bucephalus,  which  Philip  had 
bought  for  thirteen  talents,  and  which  no  one  else  at  the  court 
dared  to  mount.  This  renowned  charger  carried  Alexander 
throT2gh  his  campaigns  in  Asia ;  till,  dying  in  India,  he  was  buried 
at  the  town  of  Bucephala,  on  the  Hydaspes  (b.o.  327).  But  the 
chief  advantage  of  Alexander's  education  was  the  tuition  he 
received  from  Aristotle  during  the  three  best  years  of  his  youth, 
from  the  age  of  thirteen  to  that  of  sixteen.  We  know  nothing 
certain  of  the  course  which  the  philosopher  pursued ;  but  we  are 
told  that  Alexander  threw  himself  into  it  with  all  the  energy  of 
his  nature,  and  that  he  retained  the  warmest  affection  for  his 
preceptor.  Still  we  may  feel  sure  that  the  lessons  he  most 
valued  were  those  which  developed  the  heroic  spirit  of  the  old 
Greek  poetry.  He  carried  with  him,  through  all  his  campaigns, 
a  copy  of  the  Hiad,  corrected  by  Aristotle ;  but  no  similar  example 
18  recorded  of  his  fondness  for  the  more  peaceftil  beauties  and 
civil  lessons  of  the  Odyssey.  He  is  said  to  have  entertained  the 
Athenian  ambassadors,  when  they  were  feasted  by  Philip  at 
Pella,  with  recitations  from  the  Greek  poets;  and  his  whole 
career  was  marked  by  a  taste  for  literature,  and  a  splendid 
patronage  of  art.  But  even  here  the  bent  of  his  character  was 
shown  in  his  preference  for  what  was  most  striking,  especially 
when  it  flattered  himself,  like  his  portrait  by  Apelles,  wielding 
the  thunderbolts  of  Jove.    The  lessons  of  Aristotle  probablj 
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contributed  to  that  early  maturity  of  judgment  and  politics] 
knowledge,  by  which  he  is  said  to  have  astonished  certain  Persian 
ambassadors,  who  arrived  at  the  court  during  his  father's  absence, 
and  which  he  displayed  in  adjusting  the  affairs  of  Greece  after 
Philip's  death.  As  a  speaker,  he  could  always  express  himself  in 
a  manner  equal  to  the  occasion ;  and,  if  he  wanted  his  father's 
finished  eloquence,  he  was  free  from  the  deep  dissimulation  of 
which  it  was  so  powerful  an  instrument.  In  fine,  the  epithet 
"  superficial,"  applied  just  now  to  his  Hellenic  culture,  was  not 
intended  to  deny  a  considerable  effect  produced  upon  his  mental 
character,  but  to  signify  that  it  could  not  reach  deep  enough  to 
alter  that  basis  of  nature,  common  to  his  father  and  himself^ 
which  is  so  well  described  by  Itfr.  Grote  as  "  the  self-will  of  a 
barbarian  prince,  not  the  ingenium  civile^  or  sense  of  reciprocal 
obligation  and  right  in  society  with  others,  which  marked  more  or 
less  even  the  most  powerful  members  of  a  Grecian  city,  whether 
oligarchical  or  democratical."  *  This  quality  distinguishes  him 
from  Pisistratus  and  Caesar,  and  marks  the  oriental  character  of 
his  despotism,  even  before  he  became  an  Asiatic  sovereign. 

Alexander  began  his  public  life  as  early  as  his  sixteenth  year, 
in  the  capacity  of  regent  during  Philip's  campaign  on  the 
Bosporus  (b.c.  340) ;  and  we  have  seen  how  he  distinguished 
himself  at  Cheeronea  two  years  later.  The  brief  interval  before 
Philip's  death  was  marked  by  a  violent  quarrel  in  the  royal  family, 
which  seemed  to  endanger  Alexander's  succession.  His  mother, 
Olympiafl,  had  so  disgusted  Philip  by  her  intolerable  temper,  that 
ho  divorced  her  and  married  Cleopatra,  the  niece  of  his  general, 
Attains.  At  the  wedding  banquet  there  occurred  a  scene, 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  essential  barbarism  of  the  Mace- 
donian court : — 

"  Natifl  in  usum  laetitia  Bcypfais 
Pugnare  Thncum  est*' 

Heated  with  wine.  Attains  called  for  a  toast  to  the  prospect  of  a 
legitimate  heir  to  the  throne,  thus  placing  Olympias  and  her  off- 
spring on  the  same  footing  as  Philip's  numerous  illicit  connections. 
Alexander  flung  his  drinking-cup  at  Attains,  with  the  fririous  cry, 
"  Am  I  then  a  bastard!"  Philip  rushed  up  to  his  son  with  his 
sword  drawn ;  but,  too  intoxicated  to  keep  his  footing,  he  fell 
prostrate  on  the  floor,  while  Alexander  left  the  hall,  exclaiming, 
'^Behold  the  man  who  was  about  to  pass  from  Europe  to  Asia, 
but  has  been  overthrown  in  going  from  one  couch  to  another." 

*  Grote,  Hidory  of  Greece^  vol  xiL,  p.  2. 
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Little  did  lie  foresee  how  bitterly  the  taunt  would  recoil  upon 
himself  by  his  murder  of  Clitns. 

Olympias  withdrew  to  her  brother  Alexander  in  Epirus ;  and 
Alexander  fled  into  lUyria.  Their  prospects  were  darkened  by 
the  birth  of  a  son  to  PMlip  and  Cleopatra,  who  received  the  very 
significant  name  of  Caranns,  the  mythical  ancestor  of  the  Mace- 
donian kings.  The  relatires  of  Cleopatra  were  promoted,  while 
the  friends  of  Alexander  were  banished.  They  appear  to  have 
stirred  up  the  Epirots  and  Illyrians  to  an  invasion  of  Macedonia. 
Civil  war  would  have  been  a  fatal  hindrance  to  Philip's  schemes  of 
Asiatic  conquest.  He  effected  an  outward  recouciliation ;  and 
Olympias  and  Alexander  returned  to  his  court ;  both,  however, 
still  with  hostile  feelings,  and  the  former  with  that  implacable 
resentment,  to  which  probably  PhiUp  fell  a  victim.*  We  have  no 
ground  to  conjecture  what  might  have  been  the  result  to  Alexander, 
had  his  father  lived ;  but  Philip,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  might 
well  postpone  the  question  of  the  succession,  and  the  services  of 
Alcscander  would  be  too  precious  to  lose  in  the  meantimcf 

The  dagger  of  Pausanias  cut  through  the  doubt,  and  the  crown 
was  placed  on  Alexander's  head  by  his  namesake,  Alexander  of 
Lyncestis,  who  owed  his  life  to  this  good  service,  when  the  other 
conspirators  were  put  to  death  with  Pausanias.  Other  persons, 
not  implicated  in  the  conspiracy,  were  despatched  as  obstacles  to 
be  removed  out  of  Alexander's  way.  Among  them  was  his  cousin 
Amyntas,  whom  Philip  had  set  aside  to  seize  the  throne.  The 
Persian  king  boasted,  whether  truly  or  not,  that  he  had  had  a 
share  in  contriving  Philip's  murder :  and  the  Athenians,  prompted 
by  Demosthenes,  made  public  demonstrations  of  a  joy  so  exulting, 
that  it  was  rebuked  by  Phocion  as  ungenerous.    Demosthenes, 

*  Cleopatra,  the  unfortunate  cause  of  the  quarrel,  was  tortured  to  death  with  hot 
irons  by  the  order  of  Olympias,  after  her  infant  had  been  murdered  in  her  arms ;  and 
Olympias  dedicated  in  a  temple  the  dagger  which  had  given  FhiUp  the  fatal  blow. 

f  It  is  one  of  the  curious  coincidences  of  history,  that  in  the  two  monarchies,  so 
much  alike  in  many  points,  of  Macedonia  and  Russia,  Alexander  the  son  of  Philip, 
and  Alexander  the  son  of  Paul,  should  have  mounted  the  throne  each  at  a  most 
critical  epoch,  and  each  under  the  suspicion  of  a  share  in  his  father's  murder,  founded 
on  the  well-known  legal  maxim  of  "  Cut  &om>/'  But  even  this  ground  of  suspiaon^ 
though  strengthened  in  the  ancient  example  by  the  previous  quarrel  and  still  existing 
risks,  is  of  little  force  m  the  absence  of  positive  evidence.  Niebuhr,  indeed,  declares 
that  **  Alexander  was  no  doubt  deeply  implicated  in  this  murder.  A  Jury  would 
have  condemned  him  as  an  accomplice.  But  he  was  prudent  enough  to  make  away 
with  the  partidpators  in  the  conspiracy,  who  might  have  betrayed  him ;  .  .  and 
tbeir  blood  was  shed  that  he  might  not  become  known  as  a  parricide." — Lecture  on 
AneierU  Hxdory^  Lect  Ixix. 
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who  was  already  in  oommnnication  with  Persia,  with  the  view  of 
impeding  Philip's  march,  nsed  every  ejBTort  to  stir  up  revolt  ^ 
and  agitation  prevailed  through  all  Greece,  though  no  open 
movement  was  attempted. 

Alexander  soon  gave  proof  of  howmnch  Demosthenes  had  under- 
rated his  ability.  About  two  months  afiier  his  father's  death,  he 
marched  into  Thessaly ,  where  he  was  recognised  as  the  head  of  the 
Greek  nation,  by  a  public  vote,  which  was  confirmed  by  the 
Amphictyons  at  Thermopyke.  He  entered  Thebes  without  oppo- 
sition, and,  leaving  Atibens  alone  for  the  present,  he  passed 
through  the  Isthmus  into .  Peloponnesus,  where  his  presence  was 
sufficient  to  stifle  all  germs  of  resistance.  By  this  time  Athens 
was  completely  overawed.  The  cityhad  been  prepared  for  a  si^e, 
and  the  country  people  collected  within  the  walls ;  but  submission 
was  decided  on ;  and  Demades,  who  had  n^otiated  the  peace 
with  Philip,  was  appointed  to  carry  a  full  apology  to  Alexander, 
with  the  recognition  of  his  headship  of  Greece,  and  an  adulatory 
vote  of  divine  honours.  Demosthenes  declined  the  dangerous 
distinction  of  accompanying  him. 

Eetumingto  Corinth,  Alexander  convoked  the  states  of  Greece, 
and  demanded  the  appointment  as  generalissimo  for  the  Persian 
War,  which  had  been  conferred  on  his  father  at  the  same  place. 
As  before,  Sparta  alone  had  the  courage  to  stand  aloof,  under  the 
influence  of  Agis  IIL,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  the 
very  year  of  the  battle  of  Ohseronea  (b.c.  338),  and  whose  attempt 
to  throw  off  the  Macedonian  yoke,  during  Alexander's  absence  in 
Asia,  came  to  a  disastrous  issue,  in  b.c.  330.  The  supremacy 
conferred  upon  Alexander  included,  besides  the  command  of  the 
Greek  armies  abroad,  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  and  the 
settlement  of  disputes  at  home.  The  Hellenic  states  were  united 
into  a  confederacy  under  his  dictatorship;  each,  however,  pre- 
serving its  freedom  and  autonomy;  and  certain  articles  were 
drawn  up,  and  ratified  by  oaths,  to  secure  freedom  of  commerce 
and  the  general  peace. 

It  was  during  the  congress  of  Corinth  that  Alexander  had  his 
celebrated  interview  with  Diogenes  of  Sinope,  the  founder  of  the 
Cynic  school  of  philosophy.*  True  to  his  principles,  Diogenes 
had  reftiscd  to  mingle  with  the  crowd  in  which  philosophers  joined 
with  the  rest  to  congratulate  the  king,  and  Alexander  was  tain  to 

*  It  matters  nothing  to  the  spirit  of  the  tnosaction,  whether  the  interrlew  took  [daoe 
at  this  time,  or  on  Alexander's  return  to  Corinth  in  the  following  year,  after  the  destror- 
tion  of  Thebes. 
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gratify  hiB  cnriofiity  by  a  visit  to  the  Bubarb  where  Diogenes 
resided.  He  found  him  basldng  in  the  sun — some  say  at  the 
mouth  of  the  tub  which  served  him  for  a  kennel — and  with  aflfable 
condescension  asked  how  he  could  serve  him.  ^^  By  standing  out 
of  my  sunshine  "  was  the  answer,  which  veiled,  under  its  churlish 
form,  the  lesson  which  sovereigns  so  often  need  to  learn,  that  they 
are  not  lords  over  the  elements : — 

*'  What  though,  like  commonen  of  air, 
We  wander  out^  we  know  not  where, 

But  .dther  house  or  hall : 
Tet  nature's  channs,  the  hilto  and  woods. 
The  sweeping  vales,  and  foaming  floods, 

Are  iiee  alike  to  aU." 

Amidst  the  ridicule  of  the  courtiers  at  the  man  who  had  no  favour 
to  ask  of  a  king,  Alexander,  almost  envying  his  contented  inde- 
pendence, turned  away  with  the  remark, "  If  I  were  not  Alexander, 
I  would  be  Diogenes*" 

With  the  ensuing  spring  Alexander  found  it  necessary  to  take 
order  with  the  barbarians  on  his  northern  frontier,  before  he  could 
pass  over  into  Asia.  Crossing  the  Haemus  (Balkan),  he  Bu1>dued 
die  Triballi  and  other  Thracians ;  advanced  against  the  Getse,  and 
received  the  submission  of  the  tribes  as  far  as  the  Danube.  Then, 
turning  westward,  he  crushed  a  revolt  among  the  Illyrians  and 
Taulantians  (b.c.  335). 

MeanwhUe,  the  conduct  of  the  Macedonian  officers  in  Greece 
began  to  prove  that  Alexander's  government  would  be  a  tyranny, 
and  that  the  recent  stipulations  would  be  held  in  little  respect. 
During  the  winter  of  b.c.  336-5,  the  Athenian  orators  became 
bold  in  their  remonstrances,  and  Demosthenes  renewed  his  corre- 
spondence with  the  Persian  king,  who  sent  both  money  and 
emissaries  into  Greece.  But  hatred  of  the  conqueror  was  most 
bitterly  felt  at  Thebes,  where  the  Gadmean  citadel  was  still 
occupied  by  a  Macedonian  garrison.  On  a  report  that  Alexander 
had  been  killed  in  his  northern  expedition,  the  city  openly  revolted, 
and  Demosthenes  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  support  the  Thebans. 
The  insurrection  was  at  once  crushed  by  the  rapidity  of  Alex- 
ander's movements.  Thebes  was  taken,  amidst  a  fearM  massacre ; 
and  the  Greeks  were  subjected  to  the  humiliation  of  passing  the 
sentence,  by  which  the  city  was  razed  to  the  ground.  The  Cadmea 
was  left  to  be  held  as  a  Macedonian  fort,  and  the  people  were 
sold  as  slaves.  The  house  in  which  Pindar  had  liveS  was  alone 
spared  in  the  destruction  of  the  city : — 
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"  The  great  Ematbian  conqacror  bid  spare 
The  house  of  Findanis,  when  temple  and  tower 
Went  to  the  ground."* 

Alexander  is  said  to  have  afterwards  recognized  a  punishment 
from  the  hand  of  Dionysus,  the  patron  deity  of  Thebes,  in  the 
drunken  fury  which  drove  him  to  murder  Clitus,  and  in  the 
mutiny  of  his  army  in  India.  A  few  years  after  his  death, 
Cassander,  the  son  of  Antipater,  joined  with  the  Athenians  in  re- 
building the  city  (b.c.  316). 

This  terrible  example  at  once  secured  the  submission  of  the 
other  states,  and  caused  extreme  alarm  to  the  Athenians,  who  had 
been  culpably  remiss  in  neglecting  to  send  aid  to  Thebes.  A 
letter  soon  arrived  from  Alexander,  demanding  the  surrender  of 
eight  orators  and  two  generals,  who  were  named  as  the  chief 
authors  of  the  resistance  to  Philip  at  Cheeronea,  and  of  all  the 
hostile  demonstrations  since.  Among  them,  of  course,  was  Demos- 
thenes. He  urged  the  people  to  resist  a  demand  that  struck  a 
fatal  blow  at  the  free  speech  on  which  their  whole  jwlity  hung ; 
and  related  the  old  fable  of  the  wolf  requiring  the  sheep  to  give 
up  their  watch-dogs  for  the  sake  of  peace.  Phocion,  only  coming 
forward  at  the  repeated  call  of  the  assembly,  counselled  submission 
to  the  irresistible  power  of  Alexander,  and  called  on  the  Ten  to 
sacrifice  themselves  for  the  public  safety,  a  course  which  he  declared 
he  would  not  have  shrunk  from  had  the  case  been  his  own.  But 
a  more  generous  spirit  moved  the  assembly,  and  they  dared  to 
send  a  refusal,  though  it  was  by  such  a  reply  to  a  like  demand 
that  Thebes  had  sealed  her  fate.  But  they  sent  their  answer  in 
the  form  of  an  apology  by  one  and  a  second  embassy ;  and  the 
influence  of  Phocion  at  last  prevailed  on  Alexander  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  banishment  of  Charidemus  and  Ephialtes.  These,  with 
other  military  leaders,  took  service  among  the  Greek  mercenaries 
of  the  Persian  king.  Phocion's  influence  was  now  supreme  at 
Athens ;  and  Alexander  had  the  wisdom  to  prefer  the  hold  he 
might  thus  keep  on  the  city,  which  he  flattered  with  the  title  of 
the  second  state  in  Greece,  to  a  conflict  which  must  have  been 
fierce,  and  perhaps  long  and  even  doubtful,  considering  the  mari- 
time power  of  Athens.  On  his  return  to  Pella,  Alexander  visited 
Delphi,  and  received  the  sanction  of  the  oracle  to  his  expedition 
against  Persia  (b.c.  336).  He  never  set  foot  in  Greece  again ;  but 
he  left  behind  him  proofe  enough  of  his  civil  as  well  as  military 
energy,  and  partisans  sufficiently  numerous  in  the  several  states. 

*  Milton's  Sonnd,  '*  When  the  assault  was  intended  to  the  city." 
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to  secure  sabmiasion  during  his  absence.  Sparta  alone  maintained 
a  sullen  independence ;  and  her  unavailing  effort  for  liberty,  under 
Agis,  is  almost  the  only  important  event  in  the  history  of  Greece 
during  the  eleven  years  of  Alexander's  Asiatic  conquests.  The 
events  of  the  last  eighteen  months  had  also  given  ample  proof  of 
his  ability  to  lead  on  to  victory  the  forces,  which  he  spent  the 
v^inter  in  finally  preparing,  and  which  mustered  between  Pella  and 
Amphipolis  early  in  the  following  spring  (^b.o.  334).  A  glance 
must  now  be  thrown  to  the  other  side  of  the  jEgaean,  that  we  may 
see  in  what  condition  the  Persian  empire  was  to  receive  the  coming 
storm. 

We  left  the  history  of  Persia,  at  its  constitution  by  Darius,  the 
son  of  Hystaspes,  only  adding  a  brief  summary  of  its  subsequent 
fortunes.*  We  have  since  seen  how,  after  the  collapse  which 
followed  the  expedition  of  Xerxes,  the  events  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War  revived  the  power  of  Persia,  under  Darius  II. 
Nothus  (b.o.  424 — 405).  During  the  long  reign  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Artaxerxes  11.  Mnemon  (b.c.  405 — 359),  the  empire 
seemed  to  have  recovered  much  of  its  ancient  vigour.  The  death 
of  the  younger  Cyrus  confirmed  his  brother's  power,  though  their 
mother,  Parysatis,  contrived  to  avenge  his  fate  by  refinements  of 
cruelty  known  only  to  orientals.  The  slave  who,  at  the  command 
of  Artaxerxes,  had  cut  off  the  head  and  hands  of  Cyrus,  was  won 
by  her  jfrom  the  king  at  dice,  and  put  to  death  with  unutterable 
tortures ;  and  the  queen,  Statira,  is  said  to  have  been  despatched 
by  means  of  food  which  Parysatis  cut  for  her  with  a  knife  poisoned 
on  one  side.  Such  scenes  reveal  the  internal  life  of  the  Persian 
court. 

Meanwhile,  the  league  in  Greece  against  Sparta  delivered  the 
empire  from  the  invasion  of  Agesilaus  (b.c.  394),  and  the  in- 
trigues of  Sparta,  on  the  other  hand,  enabled  Artaxerxes  to 
dictate  to  Greece  the  shameful  peace  of  Antalcidas  (b.c.  387).t 
Evagoras,  who  had  recovered  the  kingdom  of  Salamis,  in  Cyprus, 
from  the  tyrant  who  had  usurped  it  (b.o.  410),  and  had  reigned 
with  equal  ability  and  justice,  was  subdued,  after  a  ten  years' 
war,  in  b.c.  385.  This  war  was  with  a  Greek  on  the  frontier  of 
the  empire,  who  had  only  been  a  subject  in  name.  There  were 
others  against  rebellious  satraps,  in  which  Artaxerxes  was  less 
successftil.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  was  Datames,  the 
satrap  of  Cilicia,  whom  his  biographer,  Cornelius  Nepos,  calls  the 

*  Chap.  z.  Tol.  L  p.  294.    For  a  complete  list  of  the  Persian  kings  see  the  note  ou 
Uufc  page.  t  Vol  L  pp.  586,  549. 
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ablest  and  bravest  of  aU  barbarian  generals,  except  Hamilear  and 
HannibaL  Driven  into  rebellion  by  the  intrigues  of  his  enemiea 
at  court,  he  set  the  example  of  revolt  to  other  satraps,  and  was 
murdered  bj  Mithridates  in  b.c.  862.  Ariobarzanes,  the  father  of 
this  Mithridates,  succeeded  in  establishing  the  independence  of 
his  satrapy  of  Pontus,  which  we  shall  see  hereafter  as  a  powerful 
kingdom,  under  his  son's  celebrated  namesake. 

In  the  very  centre  of  the  empire,  there  were  nations  which 
refused  obedience  to  the  great  king.  The  expedition  of  Cyms 
shows  us  the  Cilician  prince  Syennesis,  bearing  the  same  name  as 
his  ancestor  in  the  time  of  Cyaxares,*  and  seemingly  preserving 
an  independence  handed  down  from  that  period.  The  neighl)our- 
ing  Pisidians,  as  well  as  the  Carduchi  or  Kurds  of  Mount  Zagrus, 
were  at  perpetual  war  with  the  Persians.  The  Uxii  held  pos- 
session of  the  passes  between  Susa  and  Persepolis,  and  the  king 
had  to  pay  them  tribute  in  order  to  keep  open  the  road  between 
the  two  capitals.  Egypt,  as  we  have  seen,  preserved  its  inde> 
pendence  from  the  tenth  year  of  Darius  Nothus  (b.c.  414), 
through  the  whole  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  till  she  was  subdued,  by 
the  aid  of  Greek  mercenaries,  under  Artaxerxes  III.,  Ochua 
(b.0.  853).t  In  short,  the  empire  was  rapidly  tending  to  disso- 
lution when  Artaxerxes  died,  in  the  same  year  in  which  Philip 
ascended  the  throne  of  Macedonia  (b.c.  359). 

Ochus,  who  probably  obtained  the  tiara  by  the  murder  of  his 
father,  secured  it  by  the  extirpation  of  the  other  members  of  the 
royal  family,  and  his  court  realized  the  oriental  ideal  of  mingleJ 
cruelty  and  voluptuousness.  But  his  power  was  preserved  from 
contempt  by  the  energy  of  Bagoas,  his  chief  eunuch,  or,  as  the 
Greek  writers  call  him,  "  chiliarch,"  and  by  the  aid  of  his  Greek 
mercenaries.  Bagoas  equalled  Ochus  in  cruelty,  and  governed 
him  in  everything  else ;  carrying  the  king  about  with  him  on  his 
expeditions,  to  prevent  his  exercising  any  independent  authority. 
In  putting  down  the  rebellions  of  the  satraps,  Bagoas  used  the 
services  of  the  Greek  mercenaries.  Among  the  most  notorious  of 
these  were  two  brothers,  Ehodians,  named  Mentor  and  Memnon, 
who  first  became  conspicuous  in  the  service  of  Artabazus,  the 
satrap  of  Phrygia,  who  married  their  sister.  Artabazus,  who  had 
aided  in  putting  down  the  revolt  of  Datames,  rebelled  in  b.c.  856, 
but  w^as  defeated  by  Bagoas,  and  took  refuge  with  Philip  of  Mace- 
don.  Memnon  fled  with  him,  and  Mentor  entered  the  service  of 
Nectanebo  II.,  King  of  Egypt. 

•  Vol.  I.  p.  256.  t  lb.  p.  140. 
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About  this  time,  the  oppression  of  the  Persian  governors  had 
driven  the  Fhcenioians  to  revolt,  and  Mentor  was  sent  by  the  King 
of  Egypt  to  their  aid,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  mercenaries. 
Bagoas  nownrged  Ochus  to  make  a  great  effort  to  re-conquer 
Phcenicia  and  Egypt,  and  he  succeeded  in  enroUiDg  a  body  of 
10,000  Greek  mercenaries.  Phocion  did  not  scruple  to  serve  the 
Persian  king,  and  the  Thebans  iumished  him  with  a  body  of 
troops.  The  Sidonians,  betrayed  by  their  king  Tennes,  burnt 
themselves  with  their  city  (b.c.  351).  The  catastrophe  is  one  of 
the  most  fearfiil  recorded  in  history.  Forty  thousand  human 
beings  perished  in  the  flames,  and  Artaxerxes  sold  the  ruins  to 
speculators  in  the  gold  and  silver  to  be  dug  out  firom  the  ashes. 
Tennes  was  put  to  death  as  soon  as  his  treachery  was  of  no  further 
use.  Mentor,  who  had  gone  over  with  Tennes,  and  entered  the 
service  of  Ochus,  now  led  back  his  mercenaries  into  Egypt  as  an 
enemy,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  conquest  of  that  country. 
Baised  high  in  the  favour  of  the  Persian  king  by  these  serrices, 
he  threatened  to  become  a  formidable  rival  of  Bagoas ;  but  their 
intrigues  ended  in  a  mutual  understanding,  by  which  they  shared 
the  power  nominally  held  by  Ochus.  Mentor  was  invested  with 
the  satrapy  of  the  maritime  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  a  new  distinc- 
tion for  a  Greek ;  and  his  influence  procured  the  pardon  of  Memnon 
and  Artabazus.  On  his  death  Memnon  succeeded  to  his  power, 
which  promised  to  be  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  designs  of 
Alexander  (b.o.  836).  Bagoas,  who  two  years  before  had  mur- 
dered Ochus  and  all  his  sons,  except  the  youngest,  Arses,  put  him 
also  to  death,  and  placed  on  the  throne  the  unfortunate  DAsms 
TIT.  CoDOMAimTJS,  who  was  descended  from  Darius  !N^othus  only 
on  his  mother's  side.  The  ambitious  eunuch  had  planned  the 
removal  of  this  last  obstacle  between  himself  and  the  crown,  but 
his  plot  was  discovered  by  Darius,  and  he  was  compelled  to  drink 
the  poison  he  had  mixed  for  the  king. 

The  favourable  judgment  generally  formed  of  the  last  sovereign 
of  Persia  seems  to  have  been  much  influenced  by  sympathy  for 
his  misfortunes.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  comparative  freedom 
from  the  emasculating  corruption  of  the  court ;  and  he  has  one 
^eat,  though  negative  merit,  that  no  act  of  cruelty  can  be  laid  to 
his  charge.  He  had  already  gained  reputation  as  a  soldier ;  *  but 
he  gave  no  signs  of  the  energy  or  foresight  needed  to  meet  the 
invasion,  of  which  he  had  ample  notice.    Darius  is  said,  indeed, 

*  The  accounts  of  his  personal  courage  at  Arbela  are  quite  disproved  by  Airian^s 
narratiye. 
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to  have  spent  the  Bnmmer  of  b.c.  335  in  coUectmg  great  forces 
both  by  sea  and  land ;  but  the  defence  of  Asia  Minor  was  left 
chiefly  to  Memnon  and  his  mercenaries.  The  Macedonian  army, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  sent  over  into  Asia  by  Philip, 
under  Parmenio  and  Attains,  after  taking  possession  of  the  Greek 
cities  in  Mysia,  was  kept  in  check  by  Memnon,  and  even — ^it 
wonld  seem — driven  back  across  the  Hellespont.  Meanwhile 
Demosthenes  and  the  patriot  party  at  Athens  maintained  conmiTi- 
nications  with  Memnon,  with  a  view  to  embarrass  the  enter- 
prise of  Alexander.  This  policy  has  often  been  represented  as  a 
siding  with  the  ancient  enemy  of  Oreece,  in  order  to  revenge 
themselves  on  the  present  foe.  But,  as  matters  now  stood,  Demoe- 
thenes  regarded  Macedon,  rather  than  Persia,  as  the  arch-enemy 
of  Hellenic  liberty  and  civilization.  The  prevailing  sentiment  of 
Oreece  tended  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  was  not  at  once  easy  to 
believe  that  the  empire  of  Darius  and  Xerxes,  the  kingdom  which 
had  lately  dictated  terms  of  peace  to  the  Greek  states,  and  had 
reconquered  the  provinces  of  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  and  Cyprus,  was 
in  a  state  of  harmless  decrepitude.  When  Demosthenes  himself 
began  his  public  career,  there  were  great  apprehensions  of  war 
with  Persia,  on  account  of  the  aid  given  by  (Jhares  to  ArtUr 
bazus.  His  first  extant  speech  "  On  the  Symmories,"  though 
delivered  in  the  very  year  in  which  Philip  was  actively  intriguing 
in  Euboea  (b.c.  354),  deals,  not  with  the  danger  so  near  home, 
but  with  the  means  of  organizing  the  resources  of  the  city  against 
its  former  enemy.  Each  peace  that  was  made  with  Philip  gave 
new  life  to  the  sentiment,  of  which  we  have  the  eloquent  expres- 
sion in  the  "  Panegyric  Oration"  of  Isocrates,  that  Greece  had 
found  a  champion  to  avenge  the  invasions  of  Darius  and  Xerxes; 
and  the  hope  of  a  last  triumph  of  Hellenism  over  barbarism 
formed  some  consolation  for  the  catastrophe  of  Chaeronea  and 
the  fate  of  Thebes.  Which  view  was  right?  Not  necessarily 
that  which  was  justified  by  the  issue :  for,  in  politics,  as  in  other 
human  affairs,  success  is  not  the  sole  test  of  principles.  The 
party  of  Demosthenes  had  at  least  the  rectitude  of  pure  patriot- 
ism ;  nor  was  their  failure  so  certain  as  to  justify  their  opponents 
in  a  course,  the  motives  of  which  were  lower  even  than  far-sighted 
policy.  Athens  was  the  centre  of  Hellenic  liberty.  A  great 
modem  historian,  speaking  in  the  light  of  the  event,  says, — "We 
feel  indifferent  how  the  rest  fare,  seeing  there  is  no  longer  any 
help  for  Athens."  But  he  none  the  less  recognizes  the  different 
point  of  view  from  which  Demosthenes  regarded  the  possibilitj' 
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that  Greece  might  yet  be  saved,  by  playing  Persia  and  Macedonia 
against  each  other.  ^'The  mere  negative  existence  of  Persia 
saved  Athens  after  the  battle  of  Chseronea;  the  fear  lest  the 
Persian  and  Athenian  fleets  shonld  attack  Macedonia  induced 
Philip  to  grant  to  the  Athenians  such  favourable  terms.  So  long 
as  the  Persian  empire  existed,  the  servitude  of  Greece  was 
anything  but  irretrievable ;  it  was  only  necessary  for  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  to  be  informed  of  their  true  position,  and  to  have 
their  eyes  opened  to  the  tyranny  of  Macedonia,  to  put  an  end 
to  its  power."  *  Such  is  the  true  justification  of  Demosthenes, 
even  when  he  received  money  from  Persia  to  gain  over  the 
Greeks. 

When,  however,  we  turn  from  the  questions  of  the  day  to  the 
wider  view  of  Alexander's  enterprise,  as  a  step  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  we  cannot  but  see  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  great 
change  upon  both  continents.  Greece  had,  for  the  time,  done  her 
work ;  and  her  existing  race,  both  of  people  and  statesmen,  had 
proved  themselves  unworthy  to  enjoy  longer  the  liberty  of  which 
she  had  given  the  pattern  to  coming  ages.  However  great  her 
loss,  it  was  an  unspeakable  gain  to  Asia  to  have  the  yoke  of  an 
effete  despotism  broken  off  her  neck,  and  the  language  of  Homer 
and  Sophocles,  the  political  wisdom  of  Pericles  and  Thucydides, 
the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  the  art  of  Phidias  and 
Apelles,  spread  from  the  JEgsean  to  the  Caspian,  from  the  !N^ilo  to 
the  Indus.  Above  all,  the  general  diffiision  of  the  Greek  language 
through  the  East  proved  a  powerM  instrument  for  the  rapid 
spread  of  Christianity. 

In  the  army  which  Alexander  assembled  for  liis  expedition,  the 
most  important  element  was  the  Macedom*an  phalanx,  which  had 
been  perfected  by  Philip.  It  was  based  on  the  Zochus  or  Band  of 
sixteen  men  as  its  first  unit,  and  this  number  expressed  the 
regular  depth  of  each  file.  Its  chief  component  part  was  the 
Pentdcodarchy^  or  Eegiment  of  Five  Hundred,  which  consisted  of 
512  men  (besides  ten  supernumeraries),  being  made  up  of  two 
squares  of  256  men,  16  on  each  face  of  the  square,  each  square 
comprising  16  lochi.t  Such  a  regiment  formed  a  body  complete 
in  all  its  equipments,  and  capable  of  acting  by  itself  as  a  phalanx. 
Eight  of  these  r^ments,  or  sixteen  squares,  formed  the  simple 
phalanx  of  4096  men ;  and  four  times  that  number  the  quadruple 

*  Niebuhr,  Leehtrea  on,  Ancient  SitUny,  by  Schmitz,  Lect  hxi. 
f  The  name  of  this  square  was  JShfnioffma^  which  signiiies  a  body  drawn  up  in 
•my. 
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phalanx,  of  16,384,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  Ml  Bum  of 
Philip's  heavy  infantry.  When  Alexander  reorganized  his  army 
at  Snsa,  he  doubled  many  of  the  regiments  to  the  force  of  fonr 
squares,  or  1,024  men,  under  the  command  of  a  Chiliarch.  The 
whole  phalanx  bore  the  name  of  Pezdoari  {Ihot-Oompanions),  or 
Foot-Guards  of  the  king. 

The  ponderous  strength  of  the  phalanx  required  support  from  a 
body  more  flexible  in  its  evolutions,  and  this  was  supplied  by  the 
Hypaspists  (Shield-Bearers),  or  Guards,  who  originally  formed 
the  body-guard  of  the  king.  Their  organization  and  array  resem- 
bled that  of  the  Greek  hoplites.  They  were  employed  in  operations 
requiring  the  strength  of  regular  infantry,  but  for  which  the 
unchangeable  order  of  the  phalanx  was  too  cumbrous, — such  as 
rapid  night  marches,  and  the  assatdt  of  fortified  places.  In  some 
of  Alexander's  battles,  the  Hypaspists  are  used  to  support  the 
cavalry  and  light-armed  troops,  and  they  are  themselves  supported 
by  the  phalanx.  The  light-armed  troops  consisted  of  a  mixed 
multitude  of  peltasts,  javelin-men,  archers,  and  slingers,  partly 
Macedonian,  but  for  the  most  part  foreigners.  Either  by  them- 
selves or  mixed  with  the  cavalry,  they  skirmished  in  the  front  and 
flank  of  the  heavy  infantry,  or  pursued  an  enemy  in  flight. 
Alexander  kept  them  incessantly  occupied.  The  Macedonian 
army  was  not  more  distinguished  by  the  phalanx  than  by  its 
splendid  cavalry,  a  force  cultivated  by  the  earliest  kings,  and 
brought  to  perfection  by  Philip.  The  plains  eictending  beside  the 
Macedonian  rivers  were  equally  favourable  to  the  breeding  of 
horses  and  to  the  evolutions  of  cavalry;  and  the  adjacent  barba- 
rian tribes,  up  to  and  beyond  the  Danube,  have  always  been 
renowned  as  fearless  horsemen.  When  Philip  invaded  Scythia  a 
low  voars  before  his  death,  he  is  said  to  have  sent  20,000  chosen 
mares  into  Macedonia.  The  cavalry,  like  the  infantry,  formed 
two  distinct  bodies.  The  heavy  cavalry,  who  were  honoured  with 
the  title  of  Companions  (as  tlie  infantry  of  the  phalanx  were 
called  Foot-Companions),  were  armed  witii  a  short  pike  (xyston) 
for  dealing  thrusts  in  close  combat ;  the  light-armed  were  called 
Lancers  (Sarissophori),  from  their  longer  spears,  and  were  em- 
ployed for  skirmishing  and  scouring  the  country.  The  Companions 
were  divided  into  squadrons,  some  of  which  were  named  from  the 
cities  and  districts  of  Macedonia.  Their  usual  place  was  in  the 
front  of  the  battle  array,  and  Alexander  himself  generally  charged 
at  the  head  of  the  Ageina  or  Leading  Squadron.  His  person  was 
^always  surrounded  by  the  Eoyal  Youths,  a  select  body  of  the  sons 
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of  the  Macedonian  nobles,  and  firom  these  were  chosen  the  most 
select  corps  of  all,  the  Body-GxiardB,  who  fought  aronnd  him  in 
the  field,  and  from  whom  he  selected  commanders  for  special 
services.  Finally,  the  care  of  Philip  had  attached  to  the  army 
what  has  been  well  called  an  effective  siege-train,  composed  of  the 
best  engines  for  battering  walls  and  hurling  missiles  which  had 
yet  been  invented ;  and  Alexander  either  carried  this  artillery 
with  him  or  had  it  constixicted  as  occasion  required  by  his  skilled 
engineers.  This  arm  contributed  greatly  to  his  conquests,  while  its 
use  gave  to  his  celebrated  successor,  Demetrius,  the  title  of  Pdlior- 
eeUSj  the  Besieger  of  Cities.  The  capital  Fella  was  the  great  central 
depot  of  this  vast  military  oi^anization,  which,  as  Mr.  Grote  has 
observed,  was  the  embodiment  of  that  martial  pride,  which  stood 
the  Macedonians  in  lieu  of  a  national  sentiment : — ^^  The  Mace- 
donian kingdom  was  nothiog  but  a  well-combined  military  machine, 
illustrating  the  irresistible  superiority  of  the  rudest  men,  trained 
in  arms  and  conducted  by  an  able  general,  not  merely  over  undis- 
ciplined multitudes,  but  also  over  tree,  courageous,  and  disciplined 
citizenship  with  highly  gifted  intelligence." 

It  is  important  to  observe  what  part  Alexander's  newly  acquired 
Oreek  subjects  had  in  this  greatly  military  organization.  That  part, 
in  fact,  was  very  small.  The  Thessalians,  indeed,  who  had  become 
almost  a  dependency  of  Macedonia,  contributed  their  celebrated 
cavahy,  and  bodies  of  hoplites  were  raised  in  various  parts  of  Greece. 
But  mutual  jealousy,  combined  with  Alexander's  pride  in  his  own 
army,  seems  to  have  prevented  any  general  muster  of  the  national 
forces  under  their  new  generalissimo ;  and  the  Greek  auxiliaries 
were  more  numerous  in  the  Persian  than  in  the  Macedonian 
armies. 

Such  was  the  force  with  which  Alexander  marched  forth  to  the 
conquest  of  Asia  in  the  spring  of  b.o.  334.  His  oldest  counsellors, 
Antipater  and  Parmenio,  had  advised  the  postponement  of  the 
expedition  till  he  could  leave  an  heir  behind  him ;  but  he  preferred 
to  lessen  the  risks  of  his  absence  by  putting  to  death  the  con- 
nections of  his  late  step-mother  Cleopatra,  and  entrusting  the 
regency  to  Antipater,  whom  he  continued  to  support  firmly  against 
the  jealousies  of  Olympias.  Leaving  with  Antipater  an  army  of 
12,000  infantry  and  1,500  cavalry,  he  took  with  him  a  force  prob- 
ably of  30,000  infantry  and  4,500  cavahy,  while  the  highest 
estimate  is  only  43,000  infantry  and  4,000  cavalry.* 

*  Thia  is  the  acooont  of  Diodoras,  who  gires  us  the  detailed  composition  of  the  arm  j 
•0  follows : — 
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The  Binallness  of  this  force  must  not  be  viewed  as  a  matter  of 
vague  wonder.  There  are  three  modes  by  which  an  invader  maj 
attempt  the  conquest  of  a  country,  not  to  mention  the  case  of  the 
migration  of  an  entire  people.  There  is  the  plan  of  the  Asiatic 
despot,  like  Xerxes,  attempting  to  carry  with  him  an  army  numer^ 
ous  enough  to  overpower  resistance,  with  all  its  supplies ; — a  plan 
as  impracticable  for  Alexander  as  it  was  out  of  date.  Next,  Ihere 
is  the  powerful  and  numerous  army,  resting  on  a  vast  base  of  opeiv 
ations,  like  that  with  which  Napoleon  invaded  Russia  in  1812, 
or  more  moderate  numbers,  reinforced  and  supplied  by  an  open 
communication  with  their  resources,  like  the  allied  army  in  the 
Crimea  in  1864 — 6.  Lastly,  there  is  the  movable  column,  which 
throws  itself  into  the  heart  of  an  enemy's  country,  trusting  to 
rapid  success  for  safety.  The  last  was  the  character  of  Alex* 
ander's  movement  into  Asia ;  and  he  gave  at  once  a  proof  of  his 
great  military  qualities,  by  not  encumbering  himself  with  numbers 
difficult  to  maintain.  He  had,  however,  from  the  first,  a  secure 
military  base  in  his  possession  of  Thiuce,  and,  after  his  fiiBt 
victories  had  given  him  the  command  of  Asia  Minor,  rein- 
forcements and  supplies  continued  to  reach  him  across  the 
Hellespont. 

It  was  in  April,  b.c.  334,  that  Alexander  finally  tamed  his 
back  on  his  hereditary  kingdom,  to  become  the  sovereign  of  a 
new  empire.  His  march  was  from  Fella,  through  Amphipolis. 
along  the  coast  of  Thrace,  and  down  the  Chersonese.  In  sixteen 
days  he  reached  Sestos,  and  embarked  on  the  fleet  which  had 

Imtantbt. 

Haoedonlan  phalanx  and  hypaspista 12,000 

Allies,  chiefly  from  the  Greek  states 7,000 

Mercenaries 5,000 

Total  r^ular  infantry,  under  Parmenio    ....    24,000 

Thradans  and  Ulyrians 6,000 

Agrianes  (Psonian  jayelin-men)  and  archers    .        •  •      1,000 

Totalinfontry 80,000 

Cayalrt. 

2Iacedonian  heavy — under  Philotas,  son  of  Pannenio      .  1,500 

Thessalian  heavy,  under  Callas 1,600 

HisoellaneouB  Gredan,  under  Erigyius 600 

Thracian  and  Pieonian  light,  under  Gassander    .        .        .    .  900 


Total  cavalry. 4,500 

The  above  account  of  the  Haoedonian  army  is,  in  substance,  that  of  Mr.  Grote^ 
HUiaryof  Or^eee^  chap,  xdi 
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been  appointed  to  meet  him  there.  While  the  passage  of  the 
army  to  Abydos  was  effected  by  Parmenio  without  resistance, 
Alexander  went  to  Elsens,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Chersonese,  to  visit 
the  shrine  of  Protesilaiis,  who  had  been  the  first  Greek  to  disem* 
bark  on  the  Trojan  shore,  and  had  fallen  by  the  spear  of  Hector. 
Haying  invoked  the  hero  to  give  a  happier  issue  to  his  own  land- 
ing, Alexander  crossed  over  in  the  admiral's  ship,  which  he 
steered  with  his  own  hand  for  the  beach  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Hellespont,  where  the  Greeks  were  believed  to  have  landed  for  the 
war  with  Troy.  He  sacrificed  midway  to  Poseidon  and  the 
Kereids ;  as  he  approached  the  land,  he  hurled  his  spear  on  shore, 
as  a  sign  that  he  took  possession  of  Asia ;  and  was  the  first  to 
leap  in  full  armour  on  to  the  beach.  There  was  no  Hector  to 
oppose  him ;  no  Troy  to  resist  his  progress ;  but  he  stayed  to 
celebrate  the  former  glories  of  the  spot.  On  the  hill  of  Ilium  he 
sacrificed  to  Athena,  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  departed  city.  At 
the  tomb  of  Priam  he  made  expiatory  offerings  for  the  cruelty  of 
his  ancestor  Neoptolemus.  But  his  chief  reverence  was  paid  to 
his  favourite  hero  and  model,  Achilles,  whose  monumental  pillar 
he  crowned  with  a  garland,  and  ran  naked  round  it,  anointed 
with  oil,  after  the  manner  of  a. Grecian  athlete.  The  place  where 
his  army  had  crossed  was  marked  by  altars  to  Jove,  Hercules,  and 
Athena,  both  on  the  European  and  the  Asiatic  shores.  In  these 
proceedings  we  may  see,  not  only  the  heroic  youth  emulating  the 
fame  of  his  ancestor,  in  the  same  spirit  of  seeking  every  good  in 
war  and  conquest, — 

**  Jura  negat  sibi  Data,  oihll  non  airogat  annia''  * — 

but  also  the  chief  captain  of  the  Hellenic  name  carrying  out  the 
poetical  idea  with  which  Herodotus  opens  his  history,  that  the 
wars  of  Greece  and  Persia  were  the  decision  of  the  long  quarrel 
between  the  two  continents,  which  b^an  even  earlier  than  the 
si^e  of  Troy. 

The  unopposed  passage  of  the  Hellespont,  notwithstanding  the 
vastly  superior  naval  force  of  Persia,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
advice  of  Memnon,  seems  to  imply  that  the  satraps  were  confident 
in  their  ability  to  crush  the  army  of  Alexander.  They  had  as- 
sembled a  large  force  at  Zelea,  near  the  Propontis,  under  the 
command  of  Arsites,  the  satrap  of  Phrygia.  With  him  were 
associated  forty  men  of  the  highest  rank,  called  the  kinsmen  of 
the  king ;  among  whom  were  Spithridates,  satrap  of  Lydia  and 
Ionia,  Mithridates,  Phamaces,  and  others.    A  large  proportion  of 

*  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Grote  for  this  application  of  the  verac. 
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the  whole  force  was  formed  by  the  Asiatic  cavaby ,  which  numbered 
20,000  men ;  the  infantry  are  reckoned  at  the  same  number  by 
Arrian,  who  is  the  best  authority,  though  other  writers  maketh^n 
far  more  numerous.  A  large  part  of  them  were  Greek  mercena- 
ries, under  the  command  of  Memnon.  This  able  leader,  well 
knowing  the  might  of  the  Macedonian  infantry,  and  the  confi- 
dence inspired  by  the  presence  of  Alexander,  earnestly  dissuaded 
the  risking  of  a  battle.  His  adyice  was,  to  retire  before  the  invad- 
ers, wasting  the  country,  and  even  destroying  the  towns,  and  to 
employ  the  superior  naval  force  of  Persia  in  harassing  the  coasts 
of  Macedonia  and  Oreece.  But  the  satraps  were  equally  unwill- 
ing to  incur  the  disgrace  of  retreat  and  to  destroy  the  country 
on  which  they  depended  for  their  revenues.  They  resolved  to 
hazard  a  battle,  and  took  up  their  station  on  the  little  river 
Okanicts  (Koja  Chai),  which  flows  from  Mount  Ida  into  the 
Propontis.  The  post  occupied  by  the  Persians  was  on  the  right 
or  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  just  where  the  last  slopes  of  Ida 
sink  down  to  a  plain  that  extends  to  the  sea.  The  river  itself  is 
shallow,  and  fordable  in  several  places ;  but  the  steepness  of  the 
bank  gave  some  strength  to  the  position. 

Alexanderadvanced  steadilyfrom  Arisba,  where  hehad  reviewed 
his  army,  by  a  line  of  march  parallel  to  the  shore  of  the  Hellespont 
and  the  Propontis.  The  phalajix  was  preceded  by  a  strong  advanced 
guard  of  cavalry  and  light-armed  foot,  and  flanked  on  both  wings 
by  the  rest  of  the  cavalry,  the  baggage  following  in  the  rear.  On 
the  fourth  day,  Alexander  approached  the  Granicus,  and  made  his 
dispositions  for  an  attack  on  the  enemy,  whose  cavalry  lined  the 
opposite  bank.  The  Macedonian  army  was  divided  into  a  ri^t  and 
left  wing,  each  composed  of  half  the  phalanx,  flanked  on  its  outer 
side  first  by  the  Hypaspists,  then  by  the  light  cavalry,  and  lastly 
by  the  heavy  cavalry,  consisting,  on  the  right,  of  the  ^^  Companions,'' 
on  the  left,  of  the  Thessalians.  The  king  himself  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  right  division,  entrusting  the  left  to  Parmenio.  Alex- 
ander's division  was  the  first  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  river ;  and 
a  close  conflict  was  joined  by  the  cavalry  on  both  sides,  Memnon  and 
his  sons  %hting  in  the  front  rank  with  the  bravest  of  the  Persians. 
The  latter,  having  the  vantage  of  the  bank,  made  a  strenuous 
resistance  to  the  landing  of  the  Greeks.  The  battle  became  a  press 
of  horseman  against  horseman,  in  which  the  short  pikes  of  the 
Macedonian  Companions  gave  them  an  immense  advantage  over 
the  missile  javelins  of  the  Persians.  The  bank  was  carried,  and 
the  battle  continued  on  the  high  plain  above  it.    Alexander,  fore 
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moBt,  as  usual,  in  the  charge,  became  eogaged  in  a  personal  con- 
flict with  several  of  the  Persian  satraps.  A  blow  of  his  pike  in  the 
face  hnrled  Mithridates  from  his  horse.  A  second  stroke  thrust 
through  Bhoesaces,  whose  scimitar  had  just  shorn  off  part  of  Alex- 
ander's hehnet.  At  this  moment,  the  sword  of  Spithridates  was 
uplifted  over  Alexander's  head  from  behind,  when  CUtus,  one  of 
Philip's  veteran  officers,  severed  the  Persian's  arm  from  his  body. 
How  he  was  jBinally  rewarded  for  saving  his  master's  life,  is  one  of 
the  most  melancholy  passages  in  Alexander's  history. 

In  this  rnHUe  the  Persian  cavalry  were  broken ;  and  they  were 
soon  in  full  flight,  pursued  by  the  Macedonian  horse ;  while  Alex- 
ander brought  up  the  phalanx  and  the  hypaspists  to  attack  the 
infantry,  who  had  as  yet  taken  no  part  in  the  combat.  These, 
cousisting  chiefly  of  Greek  mercenaries,  fought  with  a  courage 
woilhy  of  their  race ;  but  they  were  outnumbered  and  borne  down 
by  the  weight  of  the  phalanx.  They  fell  in  their  ranks  to  a  man, 
with  the  exception  only  of  2000  prisoners,  and  a  few  who  lay 
hidden  among  the  slaiu,  so  densely  did  these  heap  the  field. 
Their  destruction  deprived  Persia  of  a  large  part  of  the  force  best 
fitted  to  stand  against  Alexander.  The  loss  of  the  Persian  cavalry 
was  not  more  than  1000,  but  among  these  were  included  a  large 
number  of  their  noblest  princes.  Their  general,  Arsites,  escaped 
from  the  field,  but  put  himself  to  death  through  mortification  at 
his  defeat. 

The  loss  on  Alexander's  side  is  stated  at  only  25  of  the  Com- 
panions, 60  of  the  other  cavalry,  and  30  of  the  infantry ;  numbers 
which  would  be  incredibly  small  were  not  the  disproportion  paral- 
leled, as  we  have  seen,  in  other  battles  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  The 
services  of  the  fallen,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  wounded,  were 
honoured  by  Alexander  in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  victory  that  gave 
the  presage  of  complete  success.  With  his  usual  generosity  to  his 
followers,  he  consoled  the  wounded  by  visiting  them  in  person, 
and  granted  to  the  relatives  of  the  slain  immunity  from  taxation 
and  personal  service.  The  twenty-five  slain  Companions  were 
distinguished  by  bronze  statues  at  Dium  from  the  hand  of  Alex- 
ander's favourite  sculptor,  Lysippus.  The  fdneral  honours  of  the 
elain  were  shared  by  the  bodies  of  the  enemy.  In  dealing  with 
the  Greek  prisoners  as  traitors  to  the  common  cause  of  Greece, 
and  sending  them  to  Macedonia  to  work  in  chains  as  slaves,  Alex- 
ander might  claim  to  be  more  merciftd  than  the  Greeks  themselves, 
who  had  often  put  to  death  prisoners  whom  they  viewed  as  rebels. 
"While  striking  terror  into  the  disaffected  Greeks  by  this  example, 

VOL.  IL — 4 
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he  took  a  step  at  once  to  conciliate  Athens,  to  expresB  his  resent- 
ment against  Sparta,  and  to  keep  in  view  his  character  as  the 
leader  of  the  Hellenic  nation,  by  sending  three  hundred  panoplies 
to  be  dedicated  to  Athena  in  the  Acropolis,  with  the  inscription : — 
"  Alexander,  son  of  Philip,  and  the  Greeks,  except  the  Lacedse- 
monians,  out  of  the  spoil  of  the  foreigners  inhabiting  Asia«" 

The  moral  effect  of  the  battle  of  the  Granicns  was  enormous. 
Not  only  was  the  first  army  of  Pel^ia  overthrown,  with  the  loss  of 
many  of  her  chief  nobles,  but  two  of  those  nobles  had  been  killed 
by  the  victor  with  his  own  hand.  The  whole  satrapy  of  Phrygia 
at  once  submitted  to  Alexander,  and  Sardis,  with  its  impregnable 
citadel,  surrendered  at  his  approach.  As  master  of  the  capital  of 
Croesus,  Alexander  proclaimed  freedom  to  the  Lydians.  He  then 
marched  upon  Ephesus,  where  Amyntas,  a  Macedonian  exile,  had 
found  refuge.  Amyntas  and  the  garrison  of  Greek  mercenaries 
escaped  by  sea,  and  Alexander  entered  the  city  unopposed.  It  is 
interesting  to  find  a  despot  restoring  the  democratic  government, 
which  a  recent  revolution  had  subverted ;  but  the  oligarchical  party, 
besides  being  probably  friends  to  Sparta,  had  overthrown  the  statue 
of  Philip  in  the  temple  of  Artemis.  While  several  of  his  officers 
were  despatched  to  receive  the  submission  of  the  other  cities  of 
Ionia,  Alexander  marched  upon  Miletus,  to  which  place  his  fleet 
proceeded  at  the  same  time  under  Nicanor.  The  Persian  governor  of 
this  great  maritime  city  had  offered  to  surrender,  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  the  Granicus,  but  his  intentions  were  now  quite  altered 
by  the  approach  of  the  Persian  fleet  of  400  Cyprian  and  Phoenician 
ships,  with  Memnon  on  board.  An  edict  was  already  on  its  way 
from  Susa,  appointing  this  captain  to  the  chief  conduct  of  the  war ; 
and  meanwhile  the  fleet  and  the  garrison  of  Miletus  chose  Memnon 
for  their  commander.  But  it  was  too  late.  The  Persian  fleet 
foimd  their  access  to  Miletus  barred  by  the  Macedonian  admiral, 
who  had  taken  his  station  three  days  before  with  his  160  ships 
it  the  island  of  Lad6  in  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  to  which 
Alexander  had  also  sent  across  4,000  soldiers;  and  they  retired 
to  the  roadstead  of  Mycal6.  Wisely  reftising  to  risk  a  battle 
against  the  more  numerous  fleet  and  better  trained  seamen  of  the 
enemy,  Alexander  pressed  the  siege  by  land  with  his  powerfrd 
engines,  breached  the  walls,  and  stormed  the  city  with  great 
slaughter.  One  body  of  800  Greek  mercenaries,  who  had  taken 
reftige  on  a  rock  at  the  harbour's  mouth,  were  admitted  to  a  capit- 
ulation, and  received  into  the  Macedonian  army. 

Memnon  made  his  last  and  most  desperate  stand  at  Halicar- 
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nassus,  to  which  place  the  Persian  fleet  retired.  The  princes  of  the 
house  of  Hecatonmus  were  now  divided  among  themselves.*  After 
the  death  of  Artemisia,  Idriens  had  reigned  with  Ada,  his  sister  and 
wife;  but,  on  the  death  of  Idrieus,  Ada  had  been  expelled  by  Pixo- 
darus,  the  surviving  brother,  who  warmly  espoused  the  Persian 
cause.  Ada,  who  stillreigned  over  the  rest  of  Caria,  with  Alinda  for 
her  capital,  welcomed  the  approach  of  Alexander,  addressed  him  as 
her  adopted  son,  and  made  ovei*  to  him  her  kingdom.  The  city  had 
been  fortified  with  works  of  immense  strength  by  Memnon,  whose 
fleet  now  shut  out  the  Macedonians  from  approach  by  sea ;  while 
within,  it  was  defended  by  the  desperate  courage  of  Ephialtes,  one 
of  the  two  generals  who  had  been  banished  from  Athens  on  the 
demand  of  Alexander.  The  Macedonian  siege-train  was  now  put 
to  a  severe  but  successful  trial.  The  besieged  opposed  to  them 
inventions  like  those  of  the  defenders  of  Platsea,-]'  and  made  two 
gallant  sallies,  in  the  second  of  which  Ephialtes  fell.  Memnon 
now  withdrew  the  garrison  and  stores  and  many  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  fired  the  town,  which  Alexander,  marching  in,  saved  with 
diflSculty.  He  restored  it  to  Ada,  with  the  whole  of  Caria,  as  a 
tributary  principality,  and  left  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus,  with 
8000  men,  to  blockade  the  two  citadels,  which  were  still  held  by 
the  Persians.  He  then  drew  off  his  forces,  partly  to  Tralles,  and 
partly  to  his  head-quarters  at  Sardis. 

By  these  conquests  of  the  sea-ports,  Alexander  had  effected  the 
great  strat^ic  object  of  shutting  out  the  Persian  fleet  from  the 
western  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  winter  of  b.c.  334 — 333  was 
occupied  with  operations  on  the  southern  coast.  The  terror  of  his 
name  proved  stronger  than  the  barrier  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  aU 
Lycia  submitted;  the  town  of  Marmareis  alone  emulating  the 
ancient  obstinacy  of  Xanthus4  The  very  elements  seemed  to  con- 
spire with  the  conqueror,  as  he  advanced  to  Perga  in  Pamphylia  by 
the  coast-road  round  the  foot  of  Mount  Climax.  The  south  wind 
had  blojni  for  some  time,  covering  this  road  with  the  sea ;  but, 
on  Alexander's  approach,  the  wind  chaoged  suddenly  to  the  north, 
though  even  then  the  men  waded  through  with  water  up  to  their 
waists.  Meanwhile,  the  main  body  marched  over  the  mountains, 
practicable  roads  being  made  by  an  advanced  guard  of  light 
Thradan  troops.  The  cities  on  the  Pamphylian  coast  were  soon 
subdued ;  and  Alexander  returned  into  Phrygia  through  the  wild 
mountain  tribes  of  Pisidia,  taking  several  of  their  fastnesses. 
Arriving  at   Celaenae,  the  capital  of  Southern  Phrygia,  at  the 

»  See  Chap.  xv.  p.  9.  f  See  Vol  L,  p.  601.  X  Ibid.  p.  278. 
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sources  of  the  MarsyaA  and  the  Meeander,  with  its  royal  paradise 
or  park,  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  he  found  its  citadel,  which 
stood  on  a  precipitous  rock,  garrisoned  by  1000  Carians  and  100 
Greek  mercenaries,  who  promised  to  surrender  the  fortress  if  it 
was  not  relieved  within  sixty  days.  Here  he  left  Antigonus,  with 
1500  men,  appointing  him  satrap  of  Phrygia ;  while  he  pursued  his 
march  northwards  to  Oordium,  on  the  river  Sangarius,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  kings  of  Phrygia  (February  or  March  b.o.  883). 

The  founders  of  that  dynasty,  Gordius  and  his  son  Midas,  were 
said  to  have  been  Phrygian  peasants.  Designated  by  an  oracle  to 
the  royal  dignity,  they  had  ridden  into  their  new  capitol  in  a  rude 
waggon,  which  had  ever  since  been  preserved  as  a  sacred  relic  in 
the  citadel  of  Gordium.  The  yoke  was  fastened  to  the  pole  by  the 
complicated  mass  of  cordage,  which  has  become  proverbial  xmder 
the  name  of  ^^  the  Gordicm  Knot  /"  and  an  oracle  had  declared 
that  the  empire  of  Asia  awaited  him  who  should  untie  it.  Amidst 
the  eager  expectation  both  of  Asiatics  and  Macedonians,  Alexander 
ascended  to  the  citadel,  and  cut  the  knot  with  the  sword  which 
was  destined  to  fulfil  the  prophecy. 

The  means  of  making  good  the  omen  had  been  provided  by  his 
forethought,  and  he  was  joined  at  Gordium  by  the  part  of  his  army 
that  had  wintered  at  Sardis,  under  Parmenio,  reinforced  by  new 
levies  from  Macedonia  and  Greece.  Here  also  envoys  came  to 
him  from  Athens,  to  pray  for  the  release  of  the  Athenian  prisoners 
taken  at  the  Granicus ;  but  Alexander  refused  to  loosen  his  hold 
upon  the  fears  of  allies  so  doubtful.  In  fact,  his  tenure  of  Greece 
seemed  to  be  endangered  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Persian  fleet, 
under  the  able  command  of  Memuon,  who  was  proceeding  to 
execute  his  plan  of  carrying  the  war  to  the  opposite  shores  of  the 
^gsean.  He  had  taken  Chios  and  the  greater  part  of  Lesbos,  and 
had  laid  siege  to  Mytilene,  when  he  fell  sick  and  died.  The  dty 
surrendered  to  Phamabazus,  whose  immediate  breach  of  the  terms 
of  capitulation  proved  his  unfitness  to  conciliate  the  Greeks. 
Already  several  of  the  Cydades  had  sent  in  their  adhesion  to 
Memnon ;  Eubcea  was  looking  for  the  Persian  fieet  as  the  instru- 
ment of  liberation;  and  the  Lacedaemonians  were  preparing 
to  rise.  But  the  death  of  Memnon  was  the  loss  of  the  only  leader 
capable  of  heading  a  combined  movement ;  as  he  alone,  of  all  the 
brave  and  able  Greeks  in  the  service  of  Darius,  had  the  perfect 
experience  of  Orientals,  which  he  had  acquired  in  his  satrapy,  and 
he  alone  possessed  that  influence  with  Darius,  which  might  have 
induced  him  to  persevere  in  Memnon's  plan  for  the  campaign. 
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Great  as  was  the  loss  of  Asia  Minor,  it  left  the  Persian  king  with 
a  better  defensive  position  than  before.  First,  there  was  the  chain 
of  Taurus,  over  which  Alexander  mnst  cross  into  Oilicia ;  next,  the 
two  narrow  passes  around  the  head  uf  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  between 
Mount  Amanus  and  the  sea, — ^the  ^^  Gates  of  Amanus "  on  the 
west,  and  the  "  Gates  of  Cilicia  and  Syria"  on  the  east, — and, 
lastly,  the  "Syrian  Gates"  over  the  chain  of  Amanus  itself. 
Nor  was  Darius  left  without  good  advice,  which  he  treated  with 
the  infatuation  of  a  man  doomed  to  ruin.  Among  the  Greeks 
who  had  fled  to  him  was  the  Athenian  general  Charidemus, 
who  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  his  confidence.  On  hearing  of  the 
death  of  Memnon,  Darius  resolved  to  risk  all  upon  his  own 
military  ability  and  the  vast  resources  of  his  empire.  An  army, 
such  as  had  not  been  assembled  since  the  time  of  Xerxes,  was 
collected  in  the  plain  of  Babylon,  consisting  of  400,000,  or, 
as  some  say,  600,000  infantry,  100,000  cavalry,  and  20,000  or 
30,000  Greek  mercenaries.  The  review  of  these  forces  inflamed 
Darius  with  the  sense  of  a  power  equal  to  the  best  days  of  the 
monarchy,  and  the  eager  applause  of  the  courtiers  encouraged 
his  beUef.  He  looked  to  Charidemus  for  a  confirmation  of  his 
hopes;  but  the  Athenian  replied  with  a  boldness  such  as  the 
Spartan  Demaratus  had  used  of  old  to  Xerxes,  pointing  out  the 
inefficiency  of  these  Asiatic  hordes,  and  advising  the  king  to  enlist 
an  increased  body  of  Greek  mercenaries,  whom  he  himself  oflered 
to  lead.  Enraged  at  the  slight  upon  his  mighty  forces,  Darius 
was  easily  persuaded  by  the  courtiers  to  regard  the  proposal  as  an 
act  of  treason.  With  his  own  hand  he  delivered  the  too  faithftil 
counsellor  to  the  executioners ;  and  Charidemus  was  led  away, 
exclaiming,  "  My  avenger  will  soon  be  upon  you." 

The  prediction  was  already  in  the  course  of  being  accomplished. 
Alexander  left  Gordium  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  and  advanced 
through  Paphlagonia  and  Cappadocia,  which  submitted  to  him, 
though  they  were  not  effectually  subdued.  As  before,  in  the 
expedition  of  the  Younger  Cyrus,  the  unaccountable  negligence  of 
the  Persians,  or  rather  their  infatuated  reliance  on  the  vast  army 
behind,  left  open  the  high  road  from  Cappadocia  into  Cilicia, 
through  the  Cilician  Gates,  a  pass  over  the  chain  of  Taurus, 
quite  impracticable  for  an  army  in  the  face  of  any  serious  oppo- 
ition. 

At  Tarsus,  which  he  entered  without  needing  to  strike  a  blow, 

Alexander's  course  was  nearly  cut  short  by  a  fever,  which  he  was 

thought  to  have  contracted  by  bathing  in  the  chilly  waters  of  the 
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Bnow-fed  Cydnus.  All  his  physicians  were  helpless  with  fear  of 
the  disease,  and  of  their  own  responsibility  for  its  issue.  One 
only,  an  Aeamanian  named  Philip,  dared  to  prescribe  for  the 
king.  The  anxiety  of  Parmenio  prompted  him  to  send  AlexandCT 
a  letter,  denoimcing  Philip  as  employed  by  Darius  to  poison  him. 
Alexander  placed  the  letter  under  his  pillow,  and  awaited  the 
arrival  of  the  physician.  Then,  taking  the  potion  from  Philip's 
hand,  he  drank  it  off  without  a  word,  at  the  same  time  handing 
him  Parmenio's  letter,  and  watching  his  countenance  as  he  read 
it.  The  physician's  whole  manner  confirmed  his  protestations  of 
innocence,  which  the  king's  recovery  established,  and  a  delay  for 
some  time  at  Tarsus  completed  his  restoration  to  health. 

While  Alexander  himself  undertook  the  reduction  of  the 
Cilician  towns  and  of  the  mountaineers  of  Taurus,  he  sent  forward 
Parmenio  to  seize  the  pass  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf  of 
Issus,  which  was  called  the  ^^  Gates  of  Cilicia  and  Syria,"  as 
being  the  proper  boundary  between  the  two  countries.  The 
Persian  guard  fled  after  a  slight  resistance,  and  Alexander  soon 
afterwards  resumed  Iiis  onward  march  from  Tarsus.  At  Mallus, 
a  town  on  the  western  headland  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  he  received 
the  news  that  Darius  was  at  Sochi,  in  Syria,  two  days'  march 
from  the  chief  pass  over  Mount  Amanus.  Notwithstanding  that 
the  Persian  army  occupied  a  vast  plain,  most  favourable  for  its 
immense  numbers,  and  especially  for  its  vastly  superior  cavalry, 
Alexander  would  not  check  the  ardour  of  his  followers  to  be  led 
at  once  to  battle,  and  he  advanced  round  the  Gulf  of  Issus, 
through  both  the  great  passes,  to  Myriandrus,  a  town  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  "  Gates  of  Cilicia  and  Syria." 

Meanwhile  an  important  change  had  been  made  in  the  plans  of 
Darius.  On  abandoning  the  defensive  policy  of  Memnon,  he  had 
adopted  the  next  best  course,  of  choosing  his  own  field  Df  battle. 
But  like  Xerxes,  he  made  all  his  arrangements,  not  as  for  a  cam- 
paign to  be  fought  out,  but  for  an  assured  triumph,  to  be  signal- 
ized with  all  possible  splendour.  He  was  accompanied  by  his 
mother,  his  wife,  and  all  his  harem,  his  children,  his  courtiers, 
and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  luxury  and  splendour.  In  the  enor- 
mous baggage-train,  no  less  than  600  mules  and  300  camels  were 
laden  with  gold  and  silver.  This  treasure  was  left  in  the  rear  at 
Damascus,  where  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander  after  the 
battle.  Meanwhile  the  passes  of  the  Taurus  and  the  Amanus 
were  left,  as  we  have  seen,  virtually  open,  that  the  Macedonian 
might  advance  w  the  field  chosen  for  his  destruction.    But  the 
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eagerness  of  Darius  for  a  decisive  battle  could  not  brook  the  delaj 
of  Alexander  in  Cilicia  ;  and,  once  more  rejecting  the  counsel  of 
his  Greek  advisers,  he  resolved  to  meet  him  in  the  defiles  so 
unfavourable  to  his  own  army.  The  Persians  crossed  the  Amanus 
by  the  northernmost  of  its  two  passes,  which  brought  them  down 
into  the  plain  of  Issus,  north  of  the  "  Cilician  and  Syrian  Gates." 
It  was  fortunate  for  Alexander  that  this  movement  was  not  exe- 
cuted before  his  advance,  in  which  case  the  detachment  of  Par- 
menio  at  the  Gates  would  have  been  cut  off.  As  it  was,  Darius 
obtained  possession  of  Issus,  with  the  Macedonian  sick  and 
wounded,  who  were  partly  put  to  death  and  partly  mutilated,  to 
gratify  the  cruelty  of  the  Persian  nobles. 

It  was  while  Alexander  was  detained  for  a  day  at  Myriandrus 
by  a  storm,  that  he  received  the  news  that  Darius  was  in  his  rear ; 
and,  like  Napoleon  at  Marengo,  he  faced  round  to  meet  the  enemy 
thus  interposed  between  him  and  his  own  country.  He  seized  the 
gates  during  the  night,  and  advanced  at  daybreak,  deploying  his 
narrow  column  as  the  ground  opened.  The  Persian  army  was 
posted  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Pinarus,  south  of  Issus, 
across  which  Darius  had  thrown  30,000  infantry  and  20,000 
cavalry  ;  but  this  advanced  guard  was  withdrawn  as  Alexander 
approached.  Another  detachment  of  20,000  foot,  posted  in  the 
mountains  in  order  to  outflank  the  Macedonian  right,  were  easily 
driven  back  by  the  Agrianian  javelin-men,  and  were  kept  in  check 
dnring  the  battle  by  300  heavy  cavalry. 

The  right  bank  of  the  Pinarus,  naturally  steep  lu  some  places 
and  scarped  away  in  others,  was  lined  by  the  best  troops  of 
Darius,  who  filled  the  whole  width  of  the  pass,  from  the  mountains 
to  the  sea,  while  his  mingled  hordes  were  massed  behind  upon  the 
plain,  and  took  no  part  in  the  battle — ^the  best  use,  perhaps,  to 
which  they  could  have  been  put.  To  meet  the  shock  of  the  Mace- 
donian phalanx,  Darius  relied  upon  his  30,000  Greek  mercenaries, 
supported  on  each  flank  by  an  equal  number  of  chosen  Persian 
troops,  armed  after  the  same  manner.  These  90,000  hoplites 
formed  one  unbroken  line,  behind  the  centre  of  which  Darius  took 
his  station  in  a  magnificent  chariot,  surrounded  by  his  chief 
nobles  and  his  body-guard  of  Immortals.  Alexander  divided  the 
phalanx,  as  at  the  Granicus,  into  two  bodies,  each  supported  by 
its  auxiliary  force  of  hypaspists,  cavalry,  and  light-armed  troops. 
He  extended  his  front  to  equal  that  of  the  enemy ;  and,  himself 
taking  command  of  the  right,  he  entrusted  the  left  to  Parmenio 
with  orders  to  keep  near  the  sea,  lest  he  should  be  outflanked 
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HiB  own  iinpetuouB  charge  across  the  river  at  once  routed  the  left 
wing  of  Asiatic  hoplites,  whose  flight  uncovered  the  position  of 
the  Persian  king.  There  are  different  accounts  of  the  d^ree  of 
the  danger  to  which  the  person  of  Darius  was  exposed  ;*  but,  at 
all  events,  he  turned  his  chariot  and  fled  with  all  speed  to  the 
hills.  There  he  mounted  a  swift  horse,  and  rode  ofE^  casting 
awaj  his  bow  and  shield  and  royal  mantle  as  encumbrances  to 
his  flight. 

His  desertion  of  the  field,  followed  of  course  by  the  whole 
centre,  decided  the  battle  which  still  hung  in  doubt  upon  the 
other  wing.  The  advance  of  Parmenio,  on  the  left  centre,  had 
been  checked  by  the  Greek  mercenaries,  with  the  loss  of  120 
men  of  the  front  ranks  of  the  phalanx  ;  while  the  Theesalian 
cavalry,  stationed  on  the  extreme  left,  were  vigorously  attacked 
by  the  Persian  heavy  horse.  But,  as  Alexander  pressed  on  his 
victory  from  the  other  flank,  and  the  news  of  the  king's  flight  was 
spread,  the  contest  was  abandoned.  Some  at  least  of  the  Greek 
mercenaries  escaped  in  good  order  to  the  hills,  but  the  Persian 
cavalry  sufiered  severely  in  their  flight.  The  routed  combatants 
were  tiirown  back  upon  the  vast  masses  behind  them,  who  were 
already  in  disorderly  retreat,  while  Alexander  pressed  on  the 
pursuit  with  all  his  might  Pent  up  in  the  narrow  pass,  and  in 
the  defiles  of  Amanus,  which  enclosed  them  in  the  rear,  the 
masses  of  the  Persians  trampled  each  other  to  death,  and,  in  one 
place,  a  ravine  was  bridged  over  by  their  dead  bodies.  Their 
total  loss  is  reckoned  at  10,000  horse,  and  100,000  foot ;  that  of 
the  Macedonians  at  150  horse  and  300  foot.  Amongst  the 
enormous  spoil  of  the  camp,  which  was  given  up  to  the  soldiers, 
there  were  no  less  than  3000  talents  in  money.  Among  the 
captives  were  Sisygambis,  the  mother  of  Darius,  and  Statira,  his 
wife,  who  were  taken  into  the  royal  tent.  It  was  on  returning 
from  the  pursuit,  which  he  had  continued  till  the  dusk  of  the 
November  day,  that  Alexander  entered  the  pavilion  of  Darius, 
and  saw  for  the  first  time  all  the  rich  and  effeminate  appliances 
of  oriental  luxury — ^the  bath  steaming  with  odours,  the  banquet 

*  Anian  says  nothing  of  the  fierce  combat  round  the  chariot  of  Darius,  described 
by  IKodoms  and  Gurtius,  in  which  one  authority  (quoted  by  Plutarch)  eren  speaks 
of  Alexander's  befaig  wounded  in  the  thigh  by  the  hand  of  Darius.  A  fine  mosaic  at 
Pompeii— whether  or  not  cc^ied  from  an  ancient  peture,  we  cannot  tell— represents 
such  a  conflict  Alexander  charging  at  the  head  of  his  horsemen,  has  just  nm 
through  one  of  the  body-guard  of  Darius  with  his  spear  :  Darius  is  leaning  over  the 
side  of  his  chariot,  with  his  right  arm  stretched  out  towards  his  fallen  follower,  whils 
his  charioteer  is  urging  to  flight  the  horses,  which  seem  entangled  in  the  press 
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spread  to  regale  Darius  after  his  expected  victory.  Bnt  from  an 
inner  compartment  were  heard  the  voices  of  the  women  wailing 
for  the  supposed  death  of  Darius.  The  fancy  of  painters  has 
delighted  in  the  imaginary  interview  of  the  royal  ladies  with  their 
magnanimous  captor;  but,  in  truth,  Alexander  was  too  respect- 
Mly  observant  of  oriental  customs  to  insult  them  by  his  pres- 
ence. He  sent  them  assurances  that  Darius  was  still  alive,  that 
he  regarded  him  as  no  personal  enemy,  but  as  a  rival  for  the  pos- 
session of  empire,  and  that  they  should  be  treated  with  the 
honour  due  to  their  royal  dignity. 

The  battle  of  Issus  not  only  decided  the  fate  of  Asia  by  the 
destruction  of  the  army  of  Darius,  and  the  proof  it  gave  of  the 
helplessness  of  the  Asiatic  hosts  against  Macedonian  discipline 
and  Alexander's  consummate  generalship,  but  its  moral  effect 
was  equally  decisive  in  Greece.  The  eighteen  months  of  Alex- 
ander's absence  had  given  his  enemies  time  to  encourage  one 
another  with  the  hope  that  some  great  disaster  might  befall  him. 
When  he  passed  the  Taurus,  and  especially  when  he  fell  ill  at 
Tarsus,  Athens  was  agitated  with  such  rumours  as  had  been  rife 
twenty  years  before,  during  Philip's  absence  in  Thrace;  and 
Demosthenes  is  said  to  have  gone  about,  showing  with  exultation 
letters  which  declared  that  Alexander  was  pinned  up  in  Cilicia. 
Meanwhile  the  successes  of  the  Persian  fleet  in  the  ^gsean 
seemed  to  afford  a  basis  for  action,  and  Agis  visited  Phamabazus, 
the  successor  of  Memnon,  with  a  view  of  persuading  him  to  land 
a  force  in  Peloponnesus.  But  the  fleet  had  already  been  fatally 
weakened  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Greek  mercenaries  serving  on 
board,  to  reinforce  the  army  of  Darius ;  and,  on  receiving  news 
of  the  battle  of  Issus,  Phamabazus  hastened  back  to  Asia  in  fear 
that  Chios  would  revolt.  Though  Agis  was  too  resolute  to 
renoxmce  his  projects,  Sparta  was  once  more  isolated,  and  the 
other  states  of  Greece,  assembled  in  full  congress  at  Corinth 
during  the  Isthmian  festival,  sent  Alexander  a  gold  crown  as 
their  offering  of  congratulation. 

It  was  Alexander's  plan  to  secure  full  possession  of  the  Medi- 
terranean coast,  and  by  the  conquest  of  Phcenicia  to  deprive  Darius 
of  his  fleet,  before  plunging  into  the  heart  of  the  empire.  He 
first  marched  southwards  through  Coele-Syria  to  Damascus,  which 
was  surrendered  by  the  treachery  of  the  satrap  in  command. 
Besides  the  vast  treasure  which  had  been  left  there  by  Darius, 
there  were  a  host  of  persons  of  distinction,  wives,  daughters,  and 
other  members  of  nearly  all  the  chief  families  of  Persia,  who 
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had  accompanied  the  march  from  Mesopotamia.  There  were  also 
many  Greek  exiles:  those  from  Athens  and  Thebes  were  dis- 
missed with  honour,  and  those  from  Sparta  were  detained  but  for 
a  short  time.  Among  the  former  was  Iphicrates  (a  son  of  the 
celebrated  Athenian  general),  whom  Alexander's  kindness  induced 
to  remain  with  him ;  and,  when  he  died  of  sickness  not  long  after, 
his  ashes  were  sent  home  to  his  family  at  Athens. 

Advancing  into  Phoenicia,  Alexander  received  the  ready  sub- 
mission of  the  great  maritime  cities  of  Aradus,  Byblus,  and  Sidon, 
whose  naval  contingents  were  at  this  very  time  serving  with  the 
Persian  fleet.  At  Marathus,  on  the  mainland  opposite  the  island 
of  Aradus,  he  received  a  letter  fit>m  Darius,  who  had  recrossed  the 
Euphrates  to  Babylon,  where  he  was  collecting  a  second  army 
from  the  contingents  of  the  more  distant  provinces,  which  had 
not  had  time  to  reach  him  when  he  began  his  former  march. 
The  letter  asked  for  the  restitution  of  his  family,  and  proposed 
friendship  and  alliance  on  equal  terms,  which  Alexander  haughtily 
rejected.  "  Come  to  me  yourself" — ^he  said,  "  as  to  the  master  of 
all  Asia,  and  lord  of  all  that  belongs  to  you.  You  shall  receive 
back  your  wife  and  children,  and  whatever  else  you  wish.  Or,  if 
you  intend  to  contest  the  kingdom  with  me,  stand  and  fight  for 
it,  and  do  not  run  away.  I  shall  march  forward  against  you, 
wherever  you  may  be." 

But  before  he  could  perform  this  boast,  which  indicates  how 
fiilly  his  mind  was  set  on  the  one  object  of  unbounded  conquest, 
he  had  to  finish  his  present  enterprise,  and  his  course  was 
delayed  by  an  unexpected  obstacle.  As  he  approached  the  great 
city  of  Tyre,  the  queen  of  the  Phoenician  coast,  he  was  met  by  a 
deputation,  headed  by  the  son  of  the  reigning  prince,  bringing  the 
present  of  a  golden  crown  and  supplies  for  his  army,  and  offering 
to  submit  to  him,  like  the  sister  cities.  But  they  reserved  a  point 
of  vital  importance,  on  which  Alexander  was  equally  determined 
to  insist.  Since  Nebuchadnezzar's  siege,  the  city  had  been  trans- 
ferred from  its  ancient  position  on  the  mainland,  now  called  Old 
Tyre  (Palsetyrus)  to  the  more  secure  site  of  a  little  island  off  the 
coast.  The  entrance  of  a  foreign  force  into  this  New  City  had 
been  forbidden  with  extreme  jealousy ;  and  the  Persians  had  never 
been  so  admitted  during  the  whole  period  of  their  domination. 
Alexander's  was  not  the  spirit  to  brook  such  a  restraint,  and  he 
proposed  to  offer  sacrifices  at  the  altar  of  Melcarth  (the  Tyrian 
Hercules)  within  the  city.  The  Tynans  tried  to  evade  compliance 
by  referring  him  to  a  more  venerable  shrine  of  the  same  deitv  in 
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Old  Tyre.  Upon  this  lie  cast  aside  the  pretext,  and  began  the 
siege; — ^the  first  example  of  his  throwing  away  a  substantial 
advantage  for  a  mere  point  of  pride ;  for  the  alliance  of  Tyre 
wonld  at  once  have  made  him  master  of  the  Phoenician  shores 
and  fleet. 

The  Tyrians,  trusting  in  their  impregnable  position,  prepared 
for  a  determined  resistance,  and  sent  off  many  of  their  wives  and 
children  to  Carthage.  The  island  was  divided  from  the  main 
land  by  a  channel  about  half  a  mile  wide,  shallow  near  the  coast, 
but  deep  where  it  touched  the  island,  which  rose  up  sheer  out  of 
the  water  in  rocky  precipices,  crowned  by  the  solid  walls  of  the 
city,  to  the  height  of  150  feet.  There  were  plentiful  springs  of 
fresh  water  in  the  island ;  and  several  ships  of  war  in  the  harbour, 
though  the  greater  part  of  the  navy  was  absent,  serving  as  a  part 
of  the  Persian  fleet,  under  the  prince  Azemilchus  himself.  Much 
now  depended  on  the  movements  of  that  fleet.  On  hearing  of  the 
events  in  Phoenicia,  the  contingents  of  Aradus  and  Sidon  had 
returned  home,  while  Azemilchus  hastened  to  the  defence  of 
Tyre.  The  Cyprians  in  the  fleet  remained  for  a  time  undecided 
which  part  to  take. 

Meanwhile,  Alexander  had  begun  his  operations  against  Tyre, 
by  constructing  a  mole  from  the  mainland.  Two  towers  were  raised 
at  its  extremity,  from  which  missiles  were  hurled  against  the 
Tyrian  ships  that  perpetually  harassed  the  work.  But  the  besieged, 
choosing  a  windy  day,  let  loose  some  fire  ships,  which  burnt  the 
towers,  while  an  attack  of  their  whole  navy  destroyed  the  greater 
part  of  the  mole.  The  work  was  commenced  anew  on  a  larger 
scale;  but  Alexander  saw  that  success  depended  on  his  being 
master  of  the  sea;  and,  while  he  collected  ships  from  other 
quarters,  he  went  in  person  to  Sidon,  and  obtained  the  eighty 
Phoenician  ships  wliich  had  lately  returned  from  the  ^gsean.  To 
these  120  more  were  added  by  the  voluntary  submission  of  the 
Cyprians.  It  is  needless  to  recount  the  noble  but  vain  resistance 
of  the  besieged  to  this  overwhelming  force.  The  mole  was 
pushed  up  to  the  city  wall,  which  was  breached  by  the  mighty 
artillery  of  Alexander.  He  himself  was  among  the  first  to  mount 
the  w«dl,  while  his  fleet  forced  its  way  into  the  harbour.  The 
townsmen  made  a  desperatS  resistance  in  the  streets,  no  quarter 
was  given  except  to  those  who  took  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of 
Melcarth,  among  whom  was  the  prince  Azemilchus,  and  to  a  few 
for  whom  the  Sidonians  interceded.  Two  thousand  prisoners, 
who  fix>m  various  causes  escaped  the  general  massacre,  were 
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hanged  along  the  Bea-ehore.  The  women  and  children,  to  the 
number  of  30,000,  were  sold  as  daves ;  and  Alexander  offered  his 
promised  sacrifice  to  Melcarth  amidst  the  rains  of  the  devoted  city, 
which  never  again  rose  to  greatness.  Its  capture  took  place  in 
July,  B.O.  332,  after  a  si^e  of  seven  months. 

Shortly  before  the  fall  of  Tyre,  Alexander  received  fresh  over- 
tures frx)m  Darius,  who  ordered  the  cession  of  all  Asia  west  of  the 
Euphrates,  with  a  payment  of  10,000  talents  as  the  ransom  of  hie 
wife  and  mother,  and  proposed  to  ratify  the  allianoe  by  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter  to  Alexander.  Such  terms  might  well  have 
tempted  a  man  who  aimed  at  any  advantage  short  of  universal 
empire,  and  Parmenio  ventured  to  say  that  he  would  accept  them, 
if  he  were  Alexander.  "  So  would  I " — said  Alexander — "  if  I 
were  Parmenio;  but  since  I  am  Alexander,  I  must  give  another 
answer:"  and  he  sent  that  answer  in  the  same  arrogant  lan- 
guage as  before ;  its  sum  being  this : — ^^  All  you  have  is  mine 
already." 

Still  pursuing  his  great  object  of  becoming  master  of  all  the 
points  by  which  the  East  communicated  with  the  Grecian  seas, 
Alexander  pursued  his  march  southward  towards  Egypt.  The 
resistance  of  the  frontier  town  of  Gaza,  a  place  of  enormous 
strength,  delayed  him  for  two  months,  and  entailed  on  its  defenders 
the  same  penalties  that  had  been  injSicted  on  the  Tyrians;  while 
Alexander  showed  himself  able  to  improve  upon  the  most  savage 
act  of  his  heroic  model.  Achilles  had  draped  the  corpse  of 
Hector  round  the  walls  of  Troy,  at  the  tail  of  his  chariot ;  Alex- 
ander perpetrated  the  like  cruel  indignity  on  the  living  body  of  the 
eunuch  Batis,  the  governor  of  Gaza.  Before  passing  into  Egypt, 
we  are  told  by  Quintns  Curtius  that  Alexander  visited  some  of  the 
cities  which  still  refrised  to  submit  to  him ;  and  among  these,  if 
we  may  believe  a  tradition  preserved  by  Josephus,  was  Jeru- 
salem itself.  Critics  still  hesitate  between  the  acceptance  and 
rejection  of  the  picturesque  story,  which  at  all  events  demands  a 
notice. 

Our  last  view  of  the  restored  Jews  left  them  in  the  peaceful 
enjoyment  of  municipal  liberty  and  of  the  religous  constitutiop 
restored  by  Ezra  and  NehemiiJi,  under  their  own  High  Priests.* 
They  repaid  the  protection  of  Persia 'iWth  a  devoted  loyalty,  which 
prompted  them  to  refuse  the  demand  of  submission,  made  by 
Alexander  during  the  siege  of  Tyre.  He  marched  to  chastise 
them  after  the  fall  of  Gaza,  and  the  beautiftil  city  had  already 

*  Vol  L  pp.  281-2. 
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risen  before  his  view  on  the  hill  of  Zion,  when  he  found  the 
High  Priest  Jaddua  waiting  his  approach  at  the  watch-station 
of  Sapha,  clad  in  his  robes  of  gold  and  purple,  and  followed  by  a 
train  of  priests  and  citizens  in  pure  white.  The  conqueror  bowed 
in  reverence  to  the  Holy  Name  tipon  the  high-priest's  frontlet ; 
and,  being  asked  by  Parmenio  the  reason  of  his  conduct,  said  that 
in  a  dream,  at  Dium,  he  had  seen  the  Qod  of  Jaddua,  who 
encouraged  him  to  pass  over  into  Asia,  and  promised  him  success. 
Then  entering  Jerusalem,  he  offered  sacrifice  in  the  temple,  heard 
the  prophecy  of  Daniel  about  himself,  and  granted  certain  privi- 
leges to  all  the  Jews  throughout  his  empire.  The  desire  to  honour 
a  shrine  so  celebi*ated  as  the  Jewish  temple  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  conduct  of  Alexander  at  Ilium  and  Ephesus,  Gordium 
and  Tyre.  The  privileges  he  is  said  to  have  conferred  upon  the 
Jews  were  enjoyed  under  his  successors,  and  some  minor  matters 
have  been  adduced  in  confirmation  of  the  story.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  classical  writers  are  entirely  silent  on  the  subject,  and 
the  details  of  Josephus  involve  grave  historical  inconsistencies.  It 
seems  not  an  unreasonable  conjecture,  that  the  story  is  an  embel- 
lishment of  some  incident  that  occurred  when  the  High  Priest 
came  to  Gaza  to  tender  the  submission  of  the  Jews.  But  we 
must  not  dismiss  it  without  a  remark  on  the  vast  infiuence  which 
the  conquests  of  Alexander  had  in  bringing  the  Jews  into  closer 
relations  with  the  rest  of  Asia,  and  so  preparing  them  to  fulfil  their 
ultimate  destiny  as  Christians. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Alexander  was  rejoined  by  his  fieet, 
which  had  cleared  the  ^geean  of  the  Persian  navy.  All  the 
conquests  of  Memnon  among  the  islands  had  been  regained.  At 
Chios,  Phamabazus  had  been  captured,  with  the  whole  fieet  that 
had  remained  with  him  after  the  departure  of  the  Phoenicians  and 
Cyprians;  and,  last  of  all.  Chares  had  surrendered  Mytilene. 
There  remained  no  fear  that  rebellion  would  be  excited  among  the 
insular  Greeks  by  the  gold  of  Persia,  and  her  communication  with 
the  continent  was  rendered  difScult.  The  fieet  met  Alexander  at 
Pelusium,  the  eastern  city  of  the  Delta,  and  was  despatched  to 
sail  up  the  Nile  as  far  as  Memphis.  Alexander  was  welcomed  in 
Egypt  as  a  deliverer  from  the  hated  yoke  of  Persia,  and  the  satrap 
Mazaces  was  in  no  condition,  even  had  he  desired,  to  make  any 
effectual  resistance.  The  conqueror's  habitual  respect  for  the 
religion  of  the  nations  he  passed  through,  enchanced  as  it  was  by 
the  venerable  antiquity  of  Egypt,  won  the  hearts  of  priests  as  well 
as  people.    Here,  at  length,  he  found  himself  in  a  land  which  his 
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Greek  instmetore  had  described  with  minute  curioBity  as  the  moet 
ancient  Beat  of  religion  and  civilization ;  as  the  source  from  which 
Greece  had  derived  her  arts,  her  laws,  her  gods  themselves.  Here, 
then,  was  the  sacred  spot  where  the  descendant  of  Hercules  and 
AchiUes  might  set  at  rest  the  question,  which  had  been  suggested 
ever  since  his  birth,  and  which  his  superhuman  fortune  seemed 
again  to  raise,  whether  he  was  not,  in  a  still  more  literal  sense,  the 
son  of  Jove.  With  this  view,  he  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
ancient  oracle,  where,  in  the  midst  of  the  Libyan  sands,  the  god 
was  worshipped  under  his  most  ancient  name  of  Ammon.*  The 
special  favour  of  the  god  was  shown  in  the  incidents  which  facili- 
tated Alexander's  five  days'  march  from  the  Mediterranean  shore, 
which  he  followed  westward.  fix)m  the  Delta,  across  the  desert  to 
the  sacred  Oasis ;  nor  were  the  hopes  thus  excited  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment. He  was  well  satisfied  with  the  oracle,  which  the 
priests  introduced  him  to  consult  in  private  ;  though  he  kept  the 
response  as  a  holy  secret,  the  god  was  believed  to  have  saluted  him 
as  a  son ;  and  his  e£Sgy  on  his  coins  bears  the  horn  which  was  the 
sacred  symbol  of  Ammon  impersonated  as  a  ram.  The  visit  forms 
a  marked  epoch  in  Alexander's  career,  fix)m  which  we  may  date 
the  development  of  that  superhuman  arrogance,  which  already 
began  to  alienate  his  chief  followers,  who  saw  the  fair  fame  of 
Philip  sacrificed  to  the  vanity  of  his  son. 

The  most  enduring  memorial  of  Alexander's  four  or  five  months' 
stay  in  Egypt  was  the  city  to  which  he  gave  his  name,  and  which 
still  forms,  though  fallen  far  from  its  ancient  greatness,  the  port 
that  links  the  eastern  to  the  western  world.  It  was  on  descending 
the  western  branch  of  the  Nile  from  Memphis,  to  visit  the  isle  of 
Pharos,  of  which  Homer  had  sung  as  lying  a  day's  sail  from  the 
river  -^gyptus  (the  Nile),  that  the  intuitive  genius  of  Alexander 
saw  the  fitness  of  the  spot  for  a  great  commercial  city.  The  site  wap 
chosen  on  the  narrow  tongue  of  land  between  the  lake  Mareotis  and 
the  sea ;  and  this  was  joined  to  the  isle  of  Pharos  by  a  causeway 
called  the  Heptastadium  {Seven  Stadia)^  on  each  side  of  whidi 
was  a  harbour,  protected  by  the  island.  Fifty  years  later,  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  n.  Philadelphus,  the  great  lighthouse  was  erected, 
which  caused  the  name  of  Pharos  to  be  applied  to  all  such  struc- 
tures. The  ports  were  connected  with  each  other  by  two  channels 
through  the  Heptastadium,  and  by  another  with  the  lake  Mareotis, 

*  The  history  of  Alexander  having  come  down  to  us  through  the  Greek  writers, 
custom  has  prescribed  the  use  of  this  form  of  the  name,  instead  of  the  Anrnn  ot 
Amen  of  the  Egyptian  mythology. 
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which  communicated  with  the  Nile  by  a  nxmiber  of  canals.  The  city 
was  laid  out  in  two  chief  streets,  exceeding  100  feet  wide^  the  one 
extending  more  than  three  miles  east  and  west  from  the  "  royal 
quarter ''  to  the  Necropolis ;  the  other  more  than  a  mile  north  and 
south  from  the  sea  to  the  lake.  The  best  architects  were  employed 
in  planning  and  embellishing  the  city ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Canopus  were  transported  in  mass  to  people  it. 

Haying  spent  the  month  of  January,  b.o.  331,  at  Memphis, 
and  received  reinforcements  from  Macedonia  and  Greece,  Alexander 
returned  into  Phoenicia.  On  his  way,  he  took  signal  vengeance 
on  the  Samaritans,  who  had  burnt  alive  the  Macedonian  governor. 
He  remained  three  or  four  months  in  Phoenicia,  arranging  the 
affairs  of  Greece  and  Western  Asia.  During  this  time  his  new 
subjects  began  to  witness  the  workings  of  Hellenism  among  them 
in  tiie  splendid  festivals  and  dramatic  contests,  which  were  cele- 
brated after  the  model  of  the  Attic  Bionysia,  the  princes  of  Cyprus 
taking  the  lead.  Meanwhile,  all  preparations  were  made  for  ad- 
vancing into  the  heart  of  Asia,  and  a  force  was  sent  on  to  mt^e 
bridges  over  the  Euphrates  at  Thapsacus.  The  Persian  satrap 
Mazseus,  who  watched  the  passage  with  8000  men,  retired  on 
the  approach  of  the  main  army,  and  Alexander  soon  found  him- 
self beyond  the  "bordering  flood,"  which  Darius  had  vainly 
reposed  as  the  limit  of  his  empire. 

At  Thapsacus,  "  the  fatal  ford,"  as  it  has  been  called  from 
the  many  adventurers  who  have  crossed  it,  on  the  way  either  to 
empire  or  destruction,  the  direct  route  to  Babylon  lay  down  ^e 
left  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  But  Xenophon  had  recorded  the 
difficulties  of  the  march  through  the  sandy  desert  which  here 
reaches  across  the  Euphrates  into  Mesopotamia ;  and  the  direction 
in  which  Mazseus  retreated  confirmed  the  report  of  some  of  the 
prisoners,  that  Darius  was  posted  on  the  Upper  Tigris.  Alexander 
therefore  struck  across  the  plain  of  Upper  Mesopotamia,  having 
the  foot-hills  of  Mount  Masius  on  his  left,  and  reached  the  Tigris 
at  a  point  some  distance  above  Nineveh.  No  Persian  army  was 
there,  as  he  had  expected,  to  contest  his  passage ;  but  the  river 
was  only  forded  with  great  difficulty.  It  was  not  without  mis- 
givings that  the  followers  of  Alexander  found  themselves  thus  led 
on  at  the  will  of  an  all-daring  youth,  to  tempt  fortune  in  the 
unknown  regions  beyond  the  two  mighty  rivers.  Profoimd  dis- 
couragement was  caused  by  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  which  occurred 
while  they  were  resting  from  the  labours  of  the  passage  (Septem- 
ber 20th,  B.o.  331) ;   but  Alexander's  astrologers,  Grecian  and 
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Egyptian,  declared  that  it  was  the  Greek  god  Helios  asserting  his 
supremacy  over  the  Persian  goddess  Selen^.* 

While  proceeding  four  days'  march  through  the  district  of 
Aturia,  between  the  Tigris  and  Great  Zab,  Alexander  fell  in  with 
an  advanced  guard  of  Persian  cavalry ;  and  he  learnt  from  them 
that  Darius  was  near  at  hand.  It  was  from  a  mixture  of  fear  and 
policy  that  the  Persian  king  had  chosen  so  distant  a  region  of  the 
empire  for  his  final  stand.  The  defeat  of  Issus  had  lost  him  the 
confidence  of  his  followers,  and  all  thoughts  of  a  bold  policy  were 
paralysed  so  long  as  his  family  were  hostages  in  Alexander's  hands. 
The  only  hope  left  was,  that  by  surrendering  the  western  part  of 
his  empire,  with  its  rich  provinces,  he  might  be  allowed  to  retain 
the  old  possessions  of  Media  and  Persis.  But  he  learned  from 
Alexander's  replies,  that  this  lesser  half  must  be  fought  for  as 
desperately  as  if  it  were  the  whole.  Vast  forces  were  still  available 
from  the  more  distant  provinces,  as  far  as  Arabia  on  the  south,  the 
Indus  on  the  east,  and  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes  on  the  north.  In 
his  new  army,  which  was  said  to  be  more  numerous  than  that 
overthrown  at  Issus,  we  read  of  new  descriptions  of  force,  fifteen 
Indian  elephants,  and  200  scythed  chariots,  armed  with  a  sharp 
point  projecting  in  front  of  the  pole,  three  sword  blades  stretching 
out  on  each  side  of  the  yoke,  and  scythes  extending  from  the  ends 
of  the  axle.  The  cavalry  are  reckoned  at  40,000,  the  infantry  at 
no  less  than  1,000,000.  Among  the  latter,  Darius  had  still  a 
body  of  50,000  Greek  mercenaries.  His  own  soldiers  were  armed 
with  new  weapons  and  shields,  more  nearly  resembling  those  of 
the  Macedonians. 

This  time  he  had  chosen  a  field  of  battle  admirable  suited  for 
the  movements  of  a  vast  army,  and  for  the  courses  of  the  chariots. 
The  head-quarters  were  at  Abbela  (Erbil),  a  caravan-station  near 
the  foot  hills  of  Zagros,  about  twenty  miles  east  of  the  Great 
Zab  river,  and  about  thirty  miles  from  the  battle  field  to  which 
it  has  given  its  name.  The  latter  was  an  undulating  plain  some 
twelve  miles  west  of  the  Great  Zab,  marked  by  the  village  or 
post^tation  of  Gaugamela  (the  CamieP%  Hovse^  now  Karmdis) 
near  the  little  river  Bumadus.  It  was  to  draw  the  enemy  to  this 
spot,  that  the  fords  of  the  Tigris  had  been  left  open,  and  as 
soon  as  Alexander  reached  that  river,  Darius  moved  forward 
across  the  Great  Zab,  the  passage  of  which  occupied  five  days, 
leaving  his  baggage  and  treasure  at  Arbela.     He  formed  a  main 

*  So  far  as  the  interpretation  meant  anything  more  than  flatters,  the  Moon-goddesi 
(Be]en6)  must  have  signified  the  Babylonian  Beltis. 
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line  of  his  most  warlike  forces,  in  the  centre  of  which  he  took  his 
own  station,  with  the  native  Persian  guards  and  other  select 
troops,  including  the  Greek  mercenaries.  In  front  of  this  line 
the  cavalrj  and  chariots  were  posted  in  three  divisions.  The 
multitude  of  less  trustworthy  troops  were  placed  in  large  masses 
in  the  rear. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  his  fourth  day's  march  from  the  Tigris, 
that  Alexander  found  himself  within  seven  miles  of  the  Persian 
host.  He  entrenched  his  camp,  and  allowed  his  army  four  days' 
rest.  Then,  with  only  his  effective  troops,  he  made  a  night  march 
towards  the  enemy,  and  the  passage  over  a  low  ri^e  brought  him 
in  sight  of  them  at  daybreak.  By  Parmenio's  advice,  he  halted  for 
one  day,  to  reconnoitre  the  ground,  and  formed  a  new  entrenched 
camp,  the  distance  between  the  armies  being  about  three  miles. 
The  open  field  of  battle  presented  a  problem  quite  different  from 
those  of  the  Granicus  and  Issus ;  and  Alexander  showed  his  consum- 
mate generalship  by  adapting  his  tactics  to  the  altered  circum- 
stances. Preserving  his  usual  array  of  two  wings,  he  drew  up 
his  army  in  two  lines,  the  phalanx,  hypaspists,  and  heavy  cavalry 
in  the  front,  and  the  light  cavalry,  the  archers,  and  the  Agrianian 
javelin-men  in  the  rear.  As  the  whole  Macedonian  army  num- 
bered but  40,000  foot  and  7000  horse,  it  was  essential  to  guard 
against  attempts  to  outflank  and  surround  it  in  the  rear.  With 
the  same  object,  Alexander,  who  took  his  station  on  the  extreme 
right,  opposite  to  the  Persian  left  centre,  led  his  division  into 
action  with  an  oblique  movement  towards  his  right.  The  Bactrians, 
who  formed  the  Persian  left,  endeavoured  to  outflank  his  advancing 
cavalry,  and  checked  him  for  a  short  time,  but  being  supported  by 
his  light  horse,  he  broke  their  line  where  it  was  weakened  by  this 
lateral  movement.  Meanwhile,  a  chai^  of  the  scythed  chaiiots 
had  entirely  failed,  and  AJexander  wheeled  round  against  the 
Persian  centre,  hoping  to  decide  the  battle,  as  at  Issus,  by  an 
attack  on  the  person  of  Darius.  Once  more,  as  at  the  Granicus,  the 
short  pike  of  the  Macedonian  Companions  proved  victorious  in  the 
melee^  and  by  this  time  the  phalanx  was  pressing  on  the  Persian 
front.  The  native  Persians  and  the  Greek  mercenaries  made  a 
fierce  resistance  around  the  king,  but  as  Darius,  from  his  lofty 
chariot,  saw  Alexander  pressing  on  towards  him,  nearer  and  yet 
nearer,  his  courage  again  failed  him  as  at  Issus,  and  he  gave  the 
example  of  flight  to  his  whole  centre.  Hotly  pursued  by  Alexander, 
lie  is  said  to  have  owed  his  escape  solely  to  the  clouds  of  dust  which 
unrapt  the  field  in  a  darkness  like  that  of  the  Homeric  battles. 
roL.  II.— 5 
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Meanwhile  the  left  had  been  engaged  in  a  more  doubtM  con- 
test, and  Parmenio  was  bo  hard  pressed  by  the  Persian  cavalry 
nnder  Mazsens,  that  he  was  fain  to  seek  aid  fix>m  Alexander.  His 
messengers  stopped  the  two  left  divisions  of  the  phalanx,  and  so 
separated  them  irom  the  other  four,  which  were  pressing  on  after 
Alexander  in  the  pursuit.  A  body  of  Indian  and  Persian  cavalry 
dashed  right  through  the  gap  thus  made  to  the  Macedonian  camp, 
and  began  to  plunder  the  ba^age ;  but  the  second  line,  recover- 
ing from  their  first  surprise,  repulsed  them  with  great  loss ;  while 
the  cavalry  of  MazsBUs,  having  by  this  time  learned  the  rout  of 
Darius,  were  in  full  flight  before  the  Thessalian  horsemen.  The 
fugitives  were  met  face  to  face  by  Alexander,  who  was  returning 
across  the  field  to  the  succor  of  Parmenio.  The  conflict  that 
ensued  was  the  fiercest  of  the  whole  day,  no  hope  being  left  to 
the  Persians  but  to  cut  their  way  through  the  enemy.  Sixty  of 
the  Companions  were  MUed,  and  Alexander  himself  was  in  great 
peril.  At  length  he  formed  a  junction  with  Parmenio,  and  the 
whole  army  pressed  forward  in  pursuit.  Here  again,  as  at  Issns, 
the  defeated  combatants  were  rolled  back  upon  the  inert  masses 
that  only  served  to  block  up  the  plain  behind  them,  and  the 
mingled  multitude,  driven  one  over  another,  wave  upon  wave 
perished  as  much  by  their  own  weight  as  by  the  sword  and  lance 
of  the  pursuers.  The  slaughter  was  most  dreadftil  at  the  passage 
of  the  Great  Zab,  where  hosts  of  prisoners  were  taken,  and  here 
the  Macedonians  halted  for  awhile  from  sheer  exhaustion,  But 
it  was  Alexander's  eager  desire  to  secure  the  person  of  Darius; 
so  at  midnight  he  pressed  on  towards  Arbela,  which  he  entered 
the  next  day,  and  found  the  bow,  shield,  and  chariot  of  the  king, 
with  all  his  stores  and  treasures.  Parmenio  meanwhile  took 
possession  of  the  Persian  camp,  and  the  camels  and  elephants 
became,  with  the  baggage,  the  prize  of  the  conquerors.  The 
numbers  of  the  slain  and  prisoners  were  enormous.  Arrian  com- 
putes the  former  at  300,000;  Curtius,  whose  estimate  is  the 
lowest,  at  40,000.  The  Macedonian  loss  is  variously  stated  at 
from  100  to  500,  but  the  number  of  their  wounded  was  unusually 
large.  The  battle  of  Arbela,  which  was  fought  on  or  about 
October  1st,  b.c.  331,  completely  annihilated  the  military  force  of 
Persia,  and  left  the  empire  at  the  disposal  of  Alexander. 

He  forthwith  marched  to  Babylon,  where  he  was  met  outside 
the  gates  by  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  headed  by  the 
Chaldsean  priests,  who  had  been  continually  persecuted  by  the 
devoted  worshippers  of  Auramazda.    Their  h«flt  hopes  were 
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gratified  by  the  respect  which,  according  to  his  costom,  Alexander 
paid  to  their  religion.  He  sacrificed  to  Belns,  and  ordered  his 
mined  temple  to  be  rebuilt.  The  treasures  of  Babylon  enabled 
him  to  make  a  liberal  donative  to  his  soldiers,  who  were  permitted 
to  refresh  themselves  for  a  month,  after  their  four  years'  toil, 
while  Alexander  exercised  his  sovereign  rights  by  the  appointment 
of  new  satraps.  In  this  act  he  commenced  the  policy  of  treating 
the  Orientals  no  longer  as  enemies,  but  subjects.  Mazseus,  who 
had  led  the  Persian  cavalry  so  gallantly  at  Arbela,  was  con- 
firmed in  the  government  of  Babylon,  but  associated  with  two 
Greeks,  a  commander  of  the  forces  and  collector  of  the  revenue, 
the  city  being  of  course  occupied  by  a  Macedonian  garrison. 
Mithrines,  who  had  betrayed  the  citadel  of  Sardis,  was  rewarded 
with  the  satrapy  of  Armenia  ;  that  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia  was 
given  to  Menes,  who  was  entrusted  with  8000  talents  for  Antipater. 
About  the  middle  of  November,  Alexander  marched  to  Susa,  one 
of  the  other  capitals  of  the  empire,  which  had  surrendered  to 
Philoxenus  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Arbela,  with  a  treasure 
reckoned  at  eleven  and  a  half  millions  sterling.  Here  he  received 
a  reinforcement  of  15,000  men  from  Europe,  and  remodelled  his 
whole  army.  The  government  of  Susa,  like  that  of  Babylon,  was 
committed  to  the  satrap  who  had  surrendered  the  city,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  two  Macedonian  officers.  He  next  marched  into  Persia 
Proper,  inflicting  by  the  way  a  signal  chastisement  on  the  TTxii,  a 
tribe  of  mountain  robbers,  who  had  dared  to  demand  of  him  the 
tribute  they  had  been  accustomed  to  exact  when  the  Persian  king 
passed  from  one  capital  to  another. 

Persepolis  lies  in  a  plain  environed  by  mountains,  the  road 
through  which  was  by  an  impregnable  pass,  called  the  Susian  or 
Persian  Qtites.  Here  the  conqueror  was  checked  by  Ariobarzanes, 
the  satrap  of  Persis.  Aft»r  a  first  attack  had  failed,  he  was  hesi- 
tating whether  he  could  bring  himself  to  turn  aside  and  approach 
Persepolis  by  a  more  circuitous  route,  when  a  Lycian  captive, 
employed  as  a  shepherd  on  the  hills,  made  known  to  him  a  moun- 
tain path,  by  which,  after  a  difficult  passage  over  the  snow-clad 
heights,  he  descended  upon  the  flank  of  Ariobarzanes,  while  Cra- 
terus  renewed  the  attack  in  front.  The  Persians  were  cut  to  pieces, 
or  perished  among  the  rocks,  Ariobarzanes  being  one  of  the  few 
who  escaped.  His  final  effort  to  save  Persepolis,  or  at  least  a 
portion  of  its  treasures,  was  frustrated  by  the  commandant  of  the 
citadel ;  and  he  himself  was  cut  to  pieces,  with  his  band  of  devoted 
followers,  by  the  rapid  advance  of  Alexander  and  his  cavalry. 
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Alexander  was  now  maBter  both  of  PeiBepolis  and  the  more 
ancient  capital  of  Pasai^adse.  At  the  latter  he  vifiited  the  tomb 
of  Cyrus,  whose  empire  he  had  overrmiy  and  whose  further  con- 
quests he  was  about  to  follow ;  at  the  former  he  beheld  a  spectacle 
which  roused  other  feelings  than  ambition.  In  this  remote  capital 
of  the  empire,  he  found  800  Greek  captives,  mutilated  according 
to  the  barbarous  custom  of  the  Persians,  of  arms  or  l^s,  ears  or 
eyes.  Too  ashamed  of  their  condition  to  accept  the  offer  of  resto- 
ration to  their  homes,  they  were  settled  on  lands  granted  them  by 
Alexander's  bounty.  It  remained  to  deal  with  the  city  of  Perse- 
polis.  Too  distant  to  be  made  a  royal  residence,  it  was  sure  to 
become  the  stronghold  of  the  ancient  national  spirit,  which  had  its 
home  in  the  mountains  of  Persis.  !N^or  did  it  seem  impolitic  to 
Alexander,  amidst  his  prevailing  clemency  and  toleration,  to  strike 
one  blow  which  might  terrify  the  disaffected.  So  after  the  royal 
treasure  had  been  placed  on  5000  camels  and  an  immense  number 
of  mules,  for  conveyance  to  Susa  and  Ecbatana,  Alexander  gave 
up  the  city  to  pillage  and  conflagration.  Some  say  that  he  set  fire 
to  the  royal  pidace  with  his  own  hand.  The  male  population  were 
massacred,  and  the  women  sold  as  slaves.  While  the  main  body  of 
the  army  rested  for  a  month  at  the  ruined  city,  Alexander,  with  a 
moveable  column,  secured  the  submission  of  all  Persis.  The 
return  of  spring,  while  Alexander  was  still  at  Persepolis,  com- 
pleted four  full  years  since  his  departure  from  Macedonia  (March, 
B.C.  334,  to  March,  b.c.  330).  During  that  period,  he  had  effected 
the  conquest  of  all  the  countries  which  have  hitherto  been  promi- 
nent in  history,  and  which  became  afterwards  the  region  of  Hel- 
lenic life  in  Asia.  The  remaining  seven  years  of  his  life  were  occu- 
pied with  wonderful  adventures  rather  than  political  achievements ; 
and  he  never  revisited  the  countries  west  of  the  Euphrates. 

His  first  object  was  the  pursuit  of  Darius,  who  had  fled  to  Ecba- 
tana, where  he  waited  to  see  whether  auy  chance  yet  remained  to 
him,  or  whether  he  must  continue  his  flight  into  the  wild  regions  of 
Central  Asia.  He  was  driven  to  the  latter  course  by  the  approach 
of  Alexander,  who,  after  taking  possession  of  Ecbatana,  pressed 
on  through  Media  with  such  speed,  that  in  eleven  days  he  accom- 
plished the  march  of  300  miles  to  Bhagee,  50  miles  from  the  pass 
through  Mount  Elburz,  called  the  ^^  Caspian  Gates."  Learning 
that  Darius  had  already  passed  the  Gates,  Alexander  gave  his 
followers  five  days'  rest,  and  then  followed  to  the  same  pass. 
The  fugitive  king  was  guided  in  his  flight  by  Bessus,  the  satrap 
of  Bactria,  who  had  held  a  high  command  at  the  battle  of  Arbela^ 
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with  the  satraps  of  the  other  distant  provinces  in  the  north  and  east 
of  the  empire.  Their  scheme  was,  if  possible,  to  carry  off  Darins 
into  Bactria,  and  there  to  make  a  stand  in  his  name,  but  really 
for  their  own  advantage ;  but,  if  Alexander  should  overtake  them 
on  the  way,  they  were  prepared  to  make  their  peace  with  him  by 
giving  up  Darius.  So  they  bound  him  with  chains  of  gold,  and 
carried  him  on  in  a  covered  chariot,  so  closely  guarded  by  the 
Bactrian  troops,  that  the  small  body  of  Greek  mercenaries,  who  still 
remained  faithful  to  the  king,  could  attempt  nothing  in  his  behalf. 
Alexander  heard  this  news  when  he  was  a  day's  journey  beyond 
the  Caspian  Qtites,  and  pressed  forward  eastward  with  redoubled 
speed  at  the  head  of  a  picked  body  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  with 
only  two  days'  provisions.  Twice  he  reached  the  site  of  the  Persian 
camp,  only  to  find  that  the  fugitives  were  still  before  him.  At 
length  a  shorter  route  was  pointed  out  to  him,  and  a  night  march 
of  five  and  forty  miles  through  the  waterless  desert  of  Hyrcania 
brought  him  to  the  encampment  of  the  satraps  on  the  fourth 
morning.  Taken  completely  by  surprise,  Bessus  tried  to  persuade 
Darius  to  continue  bis  flight  on  a  swift  horse.  But  the  fallen  king 
preferred  to  cast  himself  on  the  clemency  of  Alexander.  Incensed 
at  his  refusal,  and  well  knowing  that  the  possession  of  his  person 
would  complete  Alexander's  title  to  the  obedience  of  the  provinces, 
the  satraps  transfixed  the  king  with  their  javelins^  and  fled  with 
all  speed.  A  Macedonian  soldier,  coming  up  with  the  covered 
chariot,  found  the  dying  and  deserted  monarch  just  able  to  utter  a 
few  words  of  thanks  to  Alexander  for  his  kind  treatment  of  his 
captive  family.  He  was  already  dead  when  the  victor  himself  reached 
the  chariot ;  and  Alexander  cast  his  own  cloak  over  the  body  of 
his  rival.  The  death  of  Darius  was  a  grievous  disappointment  to 
the  conqueror  on  every  ground  both  of  pride  and  policy ;  but  it 
would  be  unjust  not  to  believe  that  a  more  generous  sentiment 
prevailed  alike  over  the  desire  to  exhibit  him  as  a  prisoner  and  the 
advantage  to  be  gained  from  the  possession  of  his  person.  He 
granted  Darius  a  royal  funeral  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  Persian 
kings. 

Alexander  reunited  his  army  at  Hecatompylos,  in  Parthia,  and 
granted  them  a  period  of  repose,  before  continuing  the  pursuit  of 
Bessus,  and  the  subjugation  of  the  northern  and  eastern  provinces. 
He  then  rapidly  subdued  Parthia  and  Hyrcania,  with  the  wild 
tribes  of  MixwrU  ElburZy  which  divides  the  two  provinces.  Thence 
he  marched  eastward  into  Aria,  the  satrap  of  which  province,  an 
ally  of  Bessus,  fled  before  him  ;  and  here  he  founded  the  city  of 
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Alexandria  Ariorum,  the  modem  Herat.  Beeerring  Bactria  for 
his  hist  attack,  he  turned  sonthwards  into  Drangiana  {SeitAari)^ 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Erymandras  {Edmund).  His  stay  at 
the  capital,  Prophthasia  (probiftbly  Petihawarwri)  was  rendered  but 
too  memorable  by  the  fate  of  Philotas  and  his  father  Parmenio. 
The  true  cause  of  this  tragedy  must  be  sought  in  the  changed 
relations  of  Alexander  to  his  nearest  firiends,  consequent  upon  his 
uninterrupted  tide  of  success.  Parmenio  was  the  chief  of  Philip's 
old  officers.  We  have  seen  him  not  only  acting  ordinarily  as 
second  in  command,  but  freely  giving  advice  which  was  not  always 
palatable  to  Alexander.  Philotas  shared  his  father's  views,  and, 
as  commander  of  the  Companion  cavalry,  stood  next  to  him  with 
Alexander.  For  some  time,  and  especially  since  the  visit  to  the 
oracle  of  Ammon,  both  had  shown  feelings  of  disgust  at  their 
master's  increasing  arrogance,  while  themselves  betraying  a  some- 
what exalted  sense  of  their  own  share  in  his  success.  The  incau- 
tious speeches  of  Philotas,  repeated  by  a  treacherous  mistress, 
had  been  used  by  his  rival  (>aterus  to  inflame  the  jealousy  of 
Alexander ;  and  he  was  now  put  to  death  on  a  charge  of  treason, 
after  he  had  been  tortured  into  a  confession.  His  father,  Par- 
menio, who  was  residing  at  Ecbatana  in  the  high  office  of  governor 
of  Media,  was  despatched  by  the  daggers  of  emissaries,  who  justi- 
fied their  act  to  the  indignant  soldiers  by  producing  the  orders  of 
the  king.  For  the  details  we  must  refer  to  the  biographers  of 
Alexander.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  evidence  was  utterly 
inconclusive,  and  even  had  it  been  otherwise,  the  case  pre-emi- 
nently called  for  Alexander's  boasted  magnanimity.  But,  in 
truth,  his  character  had  by  this  time  undergone  a  cconplete 
change ;  or  rather,  its  barbarian  elements  had  been  irresistibly 
developed  by  unbroken  prosperity.  The  habits  of  wild  revdiy 
which  had  d^aded  Philip  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks,  now  began 
to  gain  the  mastery  oyer  Alexander,  and  lus  recent  marches  had 
been  alternated  with  drunken  debauches.  It  is  but  fair  to  make 
some  allowance  for  the  physical  effect  of  his  enormous  toils,  com- 
bined with  the  cares  of  the  general  and  the  sovereign,  on  a  consti- 
tution predisposed  to  cerebral  excitement.  H^iccforth  his  whole 
career  is  diecquered  with  examples  of  the  speedy  retribution  which 
overtakes  the  possessor  of  power  too  great  for  man.  Meanwhile  a 
most  painful  impression  was  produced  upon  his  followers,  whose 
unbounded  confidence  and  admiration  were  replaced  in  no  small 
degree  by  disgust  and  fear.  The  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
Parmenio  was  filled  up  by  the  division  of  the  Companion  cavalry 
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between  Clitns  and  Hepheestion,  wlio  in  some  degree  succeeded 
to  the  place  which  Pannenio  had  held  in  Alexander's  confidence 
(October,  B.a  330). 

Having  spent  the  winter  in  completing  the  conquest  of  the 
provinces  which  occupy  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  table-land  of 
Iran,  in  the  angle  between  the  two  branches  of  Mount  Paropa- 
misuB  (the  MouvUamB  of  Scievmcm^  and  the  Hindoo  Koosh)^*  he 
crossed  the  latter  mighty  chain,  which  reaches  to  the  height  of 
16,000  or  18,000  feet,  while  the  passes  were  still  covered  with 
snow.  His  soldiers,  whose  imagination  had  been  fed  with  the 
traditions  of  the  Greek  poets  respecting  Mount  Caucasus,  to 
pass  which  they  deemed  the  highest  achievement  of  foreign 
adventure,  flattered  their  chief  by  transferring  to  this  chain  the 
name  of  the  "Indian  Caucasus,"  by  which  it  has  ever  since  been 
known.  He  was  now  in  Bactria,  which  Bessus  had  found  himself 
too  weak  to  defend,  and  had  crossed  the  Oxus  {Amoo  or  Jihov/n)^ 
into  Sogdiana,  the  last  border  province  towards  the  Massa^tee 
and  Scythia.  Alexander  pressed  on  through  the  sandy  deserts, 
amidst  great  sufferings,  to  the  most  difSicult  river  he  had  yet 
crossed,  and  transported  his  army  on  their  tent-skins,  filled  with 
air  and  straw.f  Bessus,  deserted  by  his  fellow-conspirators,  and 
even  by  his  own  followers,  was  overtaken  by  a  light  division  under 
Ptolemy,  and  placed  at  the  road-side,  naked  and  in  chains,  to 
await  the  approach  of  Alexander's  chariot.  On  arriving  at  the 
spot,  Alexander  upbraided  him  with  his  treason  to  Darius,  and 
ordered  him  to  be  scourged  and  sent  in  chains  to  Bactria.  On 
Alexander's  return  to  Bactria,  Bessus  was  again  brought  before 
him,  condemned  to  the  Persian  punishment  of  the  mutilation  of 
his  nose  and  ears,  and  sent  to  Ecbatana,  that  the  Medes  might 
take  the  final  revenge  upon  him  for  his  treacherous  murder  of 
their  king.  If  these  refined  cruelties  may  be  explained  by  a 
politic  desire  on  Alexander's  part  to  clear  himself  of  all  suspicion 
with  regard  to  the  death  of  Darius,  they  hone  the  less  bear  wit- 
ness to  that  growth  of  Oriental  vices  in  his  character,  of  which  he 
gave  another  proof  by  the  massacre  of  the  Greek  colony  of  the 

*  These  proyinoes  were  Drangiana,  Arachosia,  and  the  ParopamisadflB,  or  people  of 
Mount  Faropomisiia,  corresponding  to  the  modem  Sdrian^  Affghamtian,  and  the 
western  part  of  CcbuL  During  these  marches,  he  fomided  two  more  cities,  Alex- 
andria in  Arachosia  (probably  Ccandahary,  and  Alexandria  ad  Caucasmn,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  about  60  miles  north-west  of  CabuL  He  seems  to  have  crossed 
the  Hhidoo  Koosh  by  the  pass  of  Bandan^  the  only  one  of  its  four  passes  practicable 
fbr  an  army  in  the  wmter. 

f  The  same  mode  of  transport  is  seen  on  the  old  Assyrian  scnlptnres. 
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Branchidse,*  in  Sogdiana,  thongli  under  the  specions  pretext  of  the 
avenger  of  Apollo.  Having  taken  Maracanda  {SamoMrccmd)^  the 
capital  of  Sogdiana,  Alexander  advanced  to  the  Jaxartes  {Sir,  or 
Sihoun)y  the  boundary  between  the  Pereian  empire  and  Scythia. 
On  its  banks  he  founded  the  most  distant  of  the  cities  that  bore 
his  name,t  near  that  which  marked  the  limits  of  the  empire  of 
Cyrus  (Cyreschata),  who  had  failed  in  that  attempt  to  subdue  the 
Scythians,  which  Alexander  proposed  soon  to  renew.  Meanwhile 
he  returned  into  winter  quarters  at  Zariasp^,  the  capital  of 
Bactria,:^  ^here  he  punished  Bessus  in  the  manner  already 
described  (b.o  829). 

In  the  following  year,  Alexander  returned  to  Sogdiana,  to  put 
down  a  formidable  revolt  headed  by  the  late  satrap  Spitamenes. 
After  a  successful  campaign,  in  which  his  army,  divided  into  five 
columns,  traversed  the  whole  country,  he  had  returned  to  Mara- 
canda. Intending  to  pursue  his  march  into  Scythia,  he  appointed 
his  bosom  friend,  CUtus,  who  had  saved  his  life  at  the  Granicus, 
to  the  satrapy  of  Bactria,  and  gave  a  parting  banquet  on  the  eve  of 
the  day  fixed  for  Clitus  to  set  out.  The  drunken  revels,  which 
were  now  common  on  such  occasions,  ended  in  the  most  tragic  of 
all  Alexander's  bursts  of  passion.  His  appetite  for  adulation  had 
grown  so  insatiable,  that  he  not  only  permitted  flatterers  to  place 
him  above  his  father,  and  to  insalt  that  father's  memory  by  lauding 
him  as  the  son  of  Ammon,  who  awaited  an  apotheosis  like  that 
of  Hercules,  but  himself  claimed  all  the  merit  of  Philip's  later 
victories.  Clitus  was  one  of  those  who  reverenced  the  late  king, 
and  had  taken  deep  o£fence  at  Alexander's  wanton  insults  to  the 
Macedonian  soldiers.  Wine  had  loosed  the  restraints  of  prudence, 
and  he  rebuked  the  flatterers  severely.  He  went  further,  and  boldly 
awarded  the  palm  to  the  father  above  the  son,  since  Philip  had 
created  the  force  which  alone  had  enabled  Alexander  to  conquer, — 
the  force  whose  chief  leaders,  Parmenio  and  his  son,  had  been  put 
to  death,  and  the  soldiers  scourged  with  Persian  rods.  The  more 
such  language  provoked  Alexander,  the  more  did  Clitus  persist  in  it ; 
till,  holding  himself  forth  as  the  champion  of  the  old  Macedonian 
party,  he  exclaimed,  with  an  air  of  defiance,  "  This  hand,  Alex- 

*  These  were  the  desoendants  of  the  BranehidaB,  who  had  chai|^  of  the  temple  of 
Jipollo  near  Miletus,  and  surr^dered  its  treasures  to  Xerxes,  by  whom  they  were 
removed  to  Sogdiana,  out  of  reach  of  the  Ycngeanoe  of  the  Greeks. 

f  This  is  called  Alexandria  ad  JaxarUm^  Alexandria  EBchaU^  or  Alexandr€§ehala 
{ihe/urthat  Alexandria\  and  was  probably  on  the  site  of  the  modem  Khojend, 

i  Also  called  Bactra ;  it  is  the  modem  BaUch. 
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ander,  saved  your  llfb  at  the  Granicufi  I  Listen  to  the  trutli,  or 
invite  to  your  sappers  none  bnt  barbarian  slaves !  "  Alexander's 
attendants  had  put  his  dagger  out  of  his  reach ;  his  chief  o£Scers 
clang  roand  him  as  he  rushed  at  Clitus,  whom  others  tried  to 
remove  from  the  room.  But  the  king's  fury  only  provoked  Clitus 
to  more  bitter  taunts ;  while  Alexander  exdaimed  that  his  officers 
were  acting  to  him  the  part  of  Bessus  to  Darius.  At  length,  over- 
powering their  resistance,  he  transfixed  Clitus  with  a  pike  which 
he  snatched  from  an  attendant,  the  blow  being  accompanied  with 
the  taunt,  "  Gto  now  to  Philip  and  Parmenio."  The  sight  of  his 
friend  weltering  in  his  blood  produced  an  instant  and  complete 
revulsion  of  feeling.  Overwhelmed  with  remorse,  he  lay  upon  his 
bed  for  three  days  and  nights,  refusing  all  food,  and  repeatedly 
calling  upon  Clitus,  whose  name  he  coupled  with  that  of  his  nurse 
Lanic6,  as  the  second  saviour  of  his  life.  The  lover  of  freedom, 
who  looks  beyond  the  exploits  which  blind  men  to  the  littleness  of 
her  enemies,  could  hardly  desire  to  see  the  humiliating  lesson  read 
more  plainly,  unless  it  were  in  the  abject  flattery  and  superstition 
in  which  the  illustrious  drunkard  and  murderer  at  length  found 
solace.  While  the  prophets  discovered  at  once  a  cause  and  excuse  for 
his  deed  in  the  anger  of  Dionysus,  and  the  philosophers  told  Alex- 
ander that  his  regret  was  a  too  generous  sentiment,  inasmuch  as 
his  will  was  the  only  law,  the  army  passed  a  vote  that  Clitus  had 
been  justly  slain,  and  their  leader  obtained  the  praise  of  magna- 
nimity by  refusing  to  allow  his  murdered  friend  to  lie  xmburied. 

But  the  best  remedy  for  his  grief  was  in  renewed  action,  fox 
which  the  enemy  gave  him  ample  opportunity.  Assisted  by  the 
Scythians,  the  Sogdians  carried  on  a  desultory  warfare  for  a  whole 
year,  daring  which  Alexander  penetrated  their  deserts  and  moun- 
tains, and  subdued  many  of  their  fortresses,  till  Spitamenes  was 
slain  by  his  Scythian  allies,  and  his  head  sent  to  Alexander.  His 
celebrated  storming  of  the  impregnable  ^^  Sogdian  rock,"  gave  him  . 
among  the  captives,  Eoxana,  the  daughter  of  a  Bactrian  chief; 
and  Alexander  was  so  struck  with  her  charms,  that  he  made  her 
his  first  Asiatic  wife.  The  marriage,  which  was  celebrated  at 
Bactra,  was  made  die  occasion  for  another  step  towards  Oriental 
despotism.  Alexander  exacted  the  ceremony  of  prostration  even 
from  his  Greek  followers,  by  the  mouth  of  the  philosopher  Anax- 
archus.  The  philosopher  Callisthenes,  of  Olynthus,  the  nephew  of 
Aristotle,  dared  to  resist  the  proposal,  which  Alexander  withdrew. 
But  he  soon  found  means  to  revenge  himself  on  Callisthenes,  who 
was  tortured  and  hanged  as  an  accomplice  in  a  conspiracy  which 
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was  about  thia  time  detected  among  the  royal  pages.  Nor  did  Alex- 
ander abstain  from  hinting  that  Aristotle  shared  in  his  nephew's 
disloyalty,  and  threataung  that  he  should  share  his  fate.  ^^  Fortu- 
nately for  Aristotle,  he  was  not  at  Bactra,  but  at  Athens.  That 
he  oonld  have  had  any  concern  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  pages  was 
impossible.  In  this  savage  outburst  of  menace  against  his  absent 
preceptor,  Alexander  discloses  the  real  state  of  feeling  which 
prompted  him  to  the  destruction  of  Callisthenes ;  hatred  towards 
that  spirit  of  citizenship  and  free  speech,  which  Callisthenes  not 
only  cherished,  in  common  with  Aristotle  and  most  other  literary 
Qreeks,  but  had  courageously  manifested  in  his  protest  against  the 
motion  for  worshipping  a  mortal."  * 

With  the  return  of  summer,  Alexander  left  Bactra,  to  recross 
the  Paropamisus  and  subdue  the  still  unknown  lands  of  Lsn>iA. 
We  will  not  interrupt  the  progress  of  our  narrative,  to  discuss 
the  deeply  interesting  chapter  of  history  which  is  opened  by  the 
mention  of  that  name.  There  are  indeed  questions  of  the  highest 
importance  affecting  the  relations  of  India  to  the  language, 
religion,  and  civilization  of  the  ancient  world ;  but  these  questions 
are  almost  entirely  speculative.  In  ancient  history ^  India  appears 
but  once  or  twice  in  the  background,  as  a  region  stimulating  a 
curiosity  which  there  was  little  knowledge  to  gratify ;  exciting, 
only  to  disappoint,  the  ambition  of  conquerors,  such  as  Semira- 
mis,  Darius,  and  Alexander ;  and  chiefly  known,  after  his  time, 
by  the  rich  products  with  which  it  rewarded  the  commercial 
enterprise  that  had  its  centre  at  Alexandria.  The  India,  with 
which  Alexander  made  his  brief  acquaintance  of  a  year  or  two, 
was  only  the  region  so  called  in  the  proper  but  narrower  sense, 
the  Zand  of  the  Inchia  and  its  tributary  streams,  in  other  words, 
Scinde  and  the  Prnijdb^  or  coxmtry  of  the  Fi/oe  Eivers.  This,  too, 
was  the  region  occupied  by  the  Indian  branch  of  the  great  Aryan 
family  of  mankind,  the  original  home  of  the  Sanscrit  language 
and  the  Hindoo  religion ;  and  the  names  of  persons  and  places 
mentioned  by  the  historians  of  Alexander  can  generally  be 
explained  by  Sanscrit  etymologies. 

The  details  of  Alexander's  march  through  Cabul  are  full  of 
interest  for  the  geographer,  but  are  only  remarkable  for  the 
historian  on  account  of  the  facility  with  which  he  subdued  the 
moxmtaineers  who  have  proved  so  troublesome  in  our  time.  The 
campaign,  like  his  former  passage  of  the  Paropamisus,  was  made 
in  the  depth  of  winter.    Following  the  course  of  the  river  Cophen 

•  Grote,  SittoTy  of  Oreece^  vol  xii.  pp.  801,  802. 
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{Cdbvl)y  be  orogaed  the  Indus  about  Attoeky  baving  lirBt  allowed 
hiB  soldiers  a  rest  of  thirty  days.  The  prince  of  the  Doab"^  or 
country  between  the  Indus  and  the  Hydaspes  {/daurn)^ — ^wbom 
the  Greeks  called  Taxiles,  from  bis  capital  Taxila,  but  whose  real 
name  was  Mophis,  or  Ompbis — came  out  to  meet  Alexander  with 
valuable  presents,  among  which  were  twenty-five  war  elephants, 
and  brought  a  reinforcement  of  5000  men.  Forus^f  the  king  of 
the  next  Doab^  showed  a  very  different  spirit.  He  appeared  with 
a  large  force,  including  many  elephants,  to  dispute  the  passage  of 
the  Hydaspes.  The  skilful  generalship  of  Alexander  gained  a 
passage  some  miles  higher  up,  and  a  battle  was  fought  on  the  left 
bank,  in  which  Poms,  conspicuous  by  his  gigantic  stature,  and 
mounted  on  a  huge  elephant,  fought  with  the  greatest  courage  to 
the  last,  having  seen  two  of  his  sons  fall.  After  repeated  efforts 
to  rally  his  defeated  troops,  he  was  disabled  by  wounds  and  thirst 
from  making  good  his  retreat ;  and  he  was  brought  as  a  prisoner 
before  Alexander.  Struck  by  his  noble  form  and  xmdaxmted 
bearing,  Alexander  asked  him  how  he  desired  to  be  treated. 
^^  like  a  king  " — ^was  the  reply,  uttered  like  a  king,  and  received 
by  Alexander  like  a  king.  As  a  tributary  to  the  conqueror,  he 
received  an  accession  to  hia  dominions.  The  town  of  Kicssa  was 
built  in  commemoration  of  the  victory,  which  was  celebrated  with 
games  and  sacrifices  on  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes.  The  rest  of 
the  Punjab  afforded  an  easy  conquest  The  swollen  stream  of  the 
Aoesines  {Chenab)  was  crossed  on  inflated  skins ;  and  the  quieter 
current  of  the  Hydraotes  {Home)  was  more  easily  passed.  Here 
alone  a  serious  resistance  was  made  by  the  Cathseans  and  other 
independent  tribes,  whose  capital,  Sangala  (probably  £ahare\  was 
stormed,  17,000  of  the  inhabitants  being  put  to  the  sword,  and 
70,000  taken  prisoners.  The  other  towns  of  the  Doab  submitted, 
and  the  whole  territory  was  added  to  the  dominions  of  Porus. 

Alexander  had  now  reached  the  farthest  limit  of  his  conquests. 
At  the  Hyphasis  {8uileJ)y  the  last  of  the  Five  Eivers,  his  ambi- 
tion received  a  new  impulse  fi:om  the  intelligence,  that  a  march  of 
eleven  days  would  bring  him  to  the  great  river  Ganges  and  the 
powerful  nation  of  the  Gandarides.  But  on  his  ordering  the  pre- 
parations for  passing  the  river,  the  long-suppressed  feeling  of  the 
soldiers,  that  they  had  done  enough,  and  marched  far  enough  into 
unknown  regions,  broke  out  into  open  mutiny.    In  vain  did  Alex- 

*  This  term  signifies  the  space  between  each  two  rivers  of  the  Ponjab. 
f  This  name,  or  rather  title,  seems  to  be  only  a  corruption  of  the  SSanscrit  Pa» 
rtnha^  a  hero. 
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ander  harangue  his  officers :  they  were  as  resolute  as  the  men. 
He  shut  himself  up  in  his  tent  for  two  days,  indulging  his  moody 
grief,  not  that  there  were  no  r^ons  left  to  conquer,  but  because 
he  was  at  length  made  to  feel  the  curb  which  dependence  on  fellow 
men  imposes  on  the  strongest  will.  He  recovered  himself  so  far 
as  to  submit  with  a  good  grace.  As  if  still  persisting  in  his  design, 
he  offered  the  preliminary  sacrifices ;  but  the  omens  proved  unfa- 
vourable, and  he  yielded  to  the  will  of  the  gods  what  was  forced 
on  him  by  his  followers. 

The  divine  wanderers,  Hercules  and  Dionysus,  were  said  to  have 
erected  pillars  to  mark  the  furthest  limits  of  their  progress. 
Alexander,  who  boasted  to  have  advanced  further  than  either, 
imitated  the  example  by  building  twelve  immense  altars  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hyphasis,  and  celebrating  games  and  sacrifices  to  the 
twelve  great  gods.  He  then  retraced  his  steps  to  the  Hydaspes, 
his  double  march  across  the  Punjab  having  been  the  more 
wonderful  as  it  was  performed  during  the  summer  rains.  Here 
he  was  met  by  a  reinforcement  which  had  marched  from  Europe, 
such  was  the  tranquillity  of  his  empire.  He  now  formed  the  plan 
of  following  the  course  of  the  Indus  to  its  mouth,  and  exploring 
the  shores  of  the  Ocean  to  the  Euphrates.  A  fleet  of  2000 
vessels  was  prepared  by  the  beginning  of  November,  and  Alex- 
ander embarked  with  his  admiral  Nearchus,  while  the  main  body 
of  the  army  marched  in  two  divisions  along  the  banks,  under 
Hephaestion  and  Craterus.  Thus  they  went  down  the  Hydaspes 
to  the  Acesines,  and  onwards  past  the  mouths  of  the  Hydraotea 
and  the  Hyphasis,  to  the  junction  of  the  united  rivers  with  the 
Indus.  It  was,  however,  no  peaceftd  progress  of  a  conqueror. 
Alexander  again  and  again  disembarked  to  fight  the  tribes  that 
lived  along  the  banks.  His  encounter  with  the  Malli  was 
remarkable  for  the  daring  courage  with  which  he  scaled  the  wall 
of  their  citadel,  and  leaped  down  alone  amongst  the  enemy,  whom 
he  kept  at  bay  till  aid  arrived,  though  severely  wounded  in  the 
breast.*  Having  founded  a  new  city  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Acesines  and  Indus,  to  command  the  navigation  of  the  rivers, 
Alexander  continued  his  voyage  down  the  Indus,  the  mouth  of 
which  was  reached  after  about  nine  months  from  the  commencement 
of  the  voyage  (August,  b.c.  326).  The  soldiers  were  astonished  at 
the  Ocean  tides,  unknown  to  them  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Alexander  now  projected  the  great  voyage  which  Nearchus  sue- 

*  The  8oene  of  this  exploit  was  near  the  confluenoe  of  the  Hydraotes  and  Aoe 
lines.    The  town  is  thought  by  some  to  be  MooUan, 
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ceefifully  performed,  from  the  nxouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  Persian 
Gnlf  and  the  Tigris.  To  estimate  this  achievement,  we  mnst 
remember  that  the  Greek  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  these 
distant  regions  had  advanced  little  beyond  the  fables  of  Homer 
and  the  mythical  wanderings  of  lo,  as  described  by  ^schylus. 
The  theory  that  the  earth  was  a  flat  circle,  surrounded  by  the  river 
Ocean,  had  a  tendency  to  bring  the  outer  parts  of  the  earth  into  an 
imaginary  proximity.  Thus,  when  Alexander's  soldiers  reached  the 
Jaxartes,  they  thought  they  were  on  the  banks  of  the  Tanais,  and 
when  they  saw  crocodiles  in  the  Indus,  they  supposed  they  had 
reached  the  Nile.  The  better  information  which  Alexander  doubt- 
less possessed,  from  the  surveys  of  the  empire  made  since  the  time 
of  Darius  Hystaspis,  only  reduces  his  project  within  the  limits  of 
a  sagacious,  instead  of  a  foolhardy  daring ;  and  the  achievement  of 
Nearchus  was  the  true  opening  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  com- 
merce which  has  ever  since  enriched  the  world.  The  difficulty  of 
the  voyage  was  enhanced  by  the  barrenness  of  the  shores  along 
which  it  lay,  for  navigation  was  still  dependent  on  communication 
with  the  land ;  but  he  brought  the  fleet  safely  to  the  port  of 
Harmozia  {Orm/iiz)^  where  he  landed  to  report  progress  to  Alex- 
ander in  Carmania,  and  then  returned  to  complete  the  voyage  to 
the  Euphrates.  He  finally  rejoined  Alexander  on  the  Pasitigris, 
near  Susa,  about  February,  B.a  325,  having  set  sail  from  the 
Indus  at  the  preceding  autumnal  equinox.  He  was  rewarded  with 
a  crown  of  gold. 

Alexander  in  the  meantime  accomplished  his  celebrated  march 
through  the  desert  of  Gedrosia.  How  he  shared  the  terrible 
sufferings  of  fatigue  and  thirst  with  the  meanest  of  his  soldiers, 
is  illustrated  by  the  well-known  anecdote,  which  shows  Alexander 
practising  a  generous  self-denial,  only  paralleled  by  that  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney. 

^  These  are  the  precioas  balsam  drops 
Which  woefiil  wars  distil" 

The  true  hero  is  far  more  conspicuous  in  the  general  pouring  out 
the  helmet  full  of  water  on  the  sand  rather  than  elijoy  it  alone, 
than  in  the  ensuing  progress  of  the  pretended  son  of  Ammon 
through  Carmania,  in  emulation  of  the  Indian  Dionysus,  a  charac- 
ter which  was  sustained  by  an  incessant  drunken  revel  for  seven 
days,  after  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  the  desert.  Crossing  the 
mountains  to  Persepohs,  and  thence  advancing  to  Susa,  Alexan- 
der employed  himself  at  both  capitals  in  punishing  the  abuses  of 
which  the  satraps  had  been  guilty  during  his  long  absence.    Some 
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were  execated,  and  all  were  compelled  to  dismiss  tiieir  meroenaiy 
soldiers. 

Enthroned  in  the  chief  capital  of  the  Persian  kings,  after  far 
surpassing  the  exploits  of  Cyrns,  Alexander  assumed  the  ftdl  state 
of  tiie  Gb^at  King.  He  adopted  the  Persian  costume,  and  the  full 
ceremonial  of  the  Persian  court.  Amidst  splendid  festivities,  he 
celebrated  his  nuptials  with  Statira,  the  daughter  of  Darius,  and 
with  Parysatis,  the  daughter  of  Ochus.  At  the  same  time  Hephses- 
tion  and  others  of  his  chief  officers,  to  the  number  of  about  100, 
espoused  the  noblest  of  the  Persian  ladies;  and  no  less  than 
10,000  of  the  common  soldiers  took  Asiatic  wires.  However 
politic  these  intermarriages  might  be,  as  a  means  of  conciliating 
the  rival  nations,  they  brought  the  disgust  of  the  Macedonian 
veterans  to  its  climax.  A  mutiny  broke  out  at  a  review  held  at 
Opis  on  the  Tigris ;  and,  when  Alexander  offered  to  send  home  the 
wounded  and  disabled,  the  soldiers  cried  out  that  he  had  better 
dismiss  them  all,  and  make  his  Aiture  conquests  by  the  help  of  his 
father,  Ammon.  At  this  taunt  Alexander  leaped  down  among 
the  crowd,  followed  by  a  few  of  his  guards,  and  seized  thirteen  of 
the  ringleaders,  who  were  led  off  to  instant  execution.  Then, 
haranguing  the  soldiers,  who  were  cowed  by  the  example,  he 
reproached  them  with  ingratitude  to  their  king,  who,  having  borne 
the  chief  part  in  all  their  toils  and  dangers,  had  given  them  the 
substantisd  rewards  of  success,  reserving  for  himself  only  the 
honours  and  cares  of  the  tiara.  In  fine,  he  ordered  them  to  take 
their  discharge;  and  he  shut  himself  up  in  the  palace,  com- 
mitting its  guard  to  Persian  troops.  Soon  the  veterans  came 
flocking  round  the  palace,  throwing  down  their  arms,  and  praying 
for  forgiveness.  A  solemn  reconciliation  cancelled  the  resent- 
ment which  Alexander  had  never  ceased  to  feel  since  the  mutiny 
on  the  Hyphasis ;  and  10,000  of  the  most  worn  veterans  were 
sent  home  under  Craterus,  who  was  appointed  to  succeed  Anti- 
pater  as  viceroy  of  Macedonia. 

In  the  summer  Alexander  visited  Ecbatana,  where  his  bosom 
Mend  HephsBstion  died  of  a  fever  contracted  amidst  the  incessant 
revelries ;  and  Alexander  mourned  his  loss  with  an  extravagance 
of  grief  like  that  of  Achilles  for  Patroclus.  A  funeral  pile  was 
ordered  to  be  erected  at  Babylon  for  his  obsequies,  at  a  cost  of 
10,000  talents,  and  the  extermination  of  the  Cosssei,  a  border 
tribe  between  Media  and  Persia,  was  regarded  as  an  offering  to 
his  manes.  The  xmgovemable  emotion  of  Alexander  at  this  loss, 
attended  as  it  was  with  an  irritability  so  extreme  that  his  courtiers 
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scarcely  dared  to  approach  him,  seems  like  the  presage  iif  his  own 
approaching  fate — "  the  beginning  of  the  end.'' 

But  he  had  first  to  quaff  the  fbll  cup  of  triumph.  Early  in 
B.a  324,  he  commenced  his  progress  to  Babylon,  where,  ^^  as  in  the 
last  scene  of  some  well-ordered  drama,  all  the  reAolts  and  tokens 
of  his  great  achievements  seemed  to  be  collected  to  do  honour  to 
his  final  exit"  Even  before  he  reached  the  capital,  he  was  met  by 
embassies,  not  only  from  all  parts  of  his  own  dominions,  but  from 
the  distant  nations  of  the  west ; — ^from  Carthage,  which  had  heard 
the  fame  of  his  exploits  through  the  Tyrian  fugitives ; — ^from  Sicily 
and  Sardinia ; — ^from  the  Etmscans  and  other  nations  of  Italy ; — 
and  even,  according  to  a  probable  tradition,  firom  Rome  itself, 
then  struggling  to  hold  its  ground  in  Italy,  amidst  the  fierce 
conflict  of  the  Second  Samnite  War.  There  were  envoys  from 
Ethiopia,  Scythia,  Iberia,  and  Gtiul ;  and,  amidst  this  concourse 
of  the  nations,  which  seemed  for  the  first  time  to  hail  a  mortal  as 
master  of  all  the  earth,  the  ambassadors  of  the  Grecian  states  ap* 
proached  him  with  the  sacred  garlands  which  owned  him  as  the 
divine  son  of  Ammon.  Still  a  drop  of  bitter  was  infused  into  the 
cup  by  the  warning  of  the  Chaldsaa  soothsayers,  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  for  him  to  enter  the  city.  The  warning  seems  to  have 
made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind,  though  pride  and  policy  alike 
forbade  him  to  turn  his  back  on  the  capitfiJ  of  his  empire  and  the 
destined  centre  of  his  new  projects. 

Of  these  projects,  the  first  was  the  formation  of  a  navy  powerM 
enough  to  explore,  command,  and  conquer  the  shores  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Orders  had  been  despatched  to  Phoenicia  and  Cyprus,  to 
have  ships  carried  in  pieces  to  Thapsacus  on  the  Euphrates.  There 
they  were  put  together,  and  fioated  down  to  Babylon,  where  vast 
docks  were  already  commenced.  The  capital  was  destined  to  be 
also  the  chief  naval  arsenal  of  the  empire ;  while,  for  purposes  of 
commerce,  an  emporium  was  to  be  founded  on  tiie  Persian  Gulf 
on  a  vaster  scale  than  Sidon,  Tyre,  or  Carthage.  Finding  the 
greater  part  of  the  fieet  already  collected  at  Babylon,  Alexander 
concerted  with  his  admiral  Nearchus  an  expedition  to  circumnav- 
igate and  subdue  Arabia.  A  squadron  stturted  on  the  adventure 
under  Hiero,  a  pilot  of  Soli  in  Cyprus,  who,  however,  abandoned  the 
apparently  interminable  voyage.  In  the  prosecution  of  these  plans, 
Alexander  went  in  person  down  the  canal  Pallacopas,  to  explore 
the  Chaldsean  marshes,  and  to  restore  the  works  of  the  old  Chal- 
dean kings  for  the  regulation  of  the  course  of  the  Euphrates ;  * 

•  See  Vol  L,  p.  191. 
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and  lie  chose  a  spot  on  which  he  ordered  a  new  city  to  be  founded. 
It  was  probably  in  this  voyage  that  Alexander  contracted  the  germs 
of  the  fever  which  so  soon  proved  fatal. 

He  returned  to  Babylon  to  complete  the  preparations  for  his  ex- 
pedition to  Arabia,  which  he  designed  to  be  only  a  first  step  towards 
the  conquest  of  the  remaining  nations  of  the  world.  Some  new 
levies  from  the  western  shores  of  Asia  were  incorporated  with  his 
old  soldiers  into  a  sort  of  Perso-Macedonian  phalanx,  which  he  ex- 
pected to  be  peculiarly  efficient.  All  the  preparations  were  made  for 
the  expedition ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  funeral  pile  was  ready, 
which  he  had  long  since  ordered  to  be  constructed  for  Hephses- 
tion.  He  resolved  to  combine  the  sacrifices  inaugurating  his 
enterprise  with  the  obsequies  of  his  friend.  A  splendid  banquet 
was  prepared  for  the  whole  army,  at  which  the  conqueror  himself 
presided.  After  partaking  freely  in  the  universal  revelry,  he 
supped  with  his  favourite,  Medius,  and  spent  the  night  in  a 
carouse.  A  second  night  was  passed  in  the  same  manner ;  and 
Alexander,  who  had  gone  to  bed  in  the  house  of  Medius,  was 
unable  to  rise  in  the  morning.  For  nine  days  he  tried  to  shake 
ofi:*  the  fever,  conversing  with  his  generals  about  his  schemes, 
playing  at  dice  with  Medius,  and  rising  each  day  to  bathe  and 
offer  sacrifice.  At  last,  he  was  unable  to  make  this  effort ;  and 
by  the  time  his  generals  had  been  summoned  round  his  bed  he 
had  become  speechless.  His  last  act  was  to  take  off  his  signet- 
ring,  and  deliver  it  to  Perdiccas ;  but  it  was  reported  that,  just 
before  his  utterance  failed  him,  he  was  asked  to  whom  he  be- 
queathed his  kingdom,  and  that  he  replied,  ^'  To  the  strongest !  " 
The  soldiers,  hearing  of  his  approaching  end,  surrounded  the 
palace,  and  being  admitted  without  their  arms,  they  passed  before 
his  bed  in  mournful  and  respectfdl  silence,  while  their  dying  leader 
made  them  signs  of  recognition.  ELis  generals  slept  in  the  temple 
of  Serapis,  hoping  to  learn  by  a  dream  whether  he  might  be  healed 
if  he  were  transported  thither ;  but  the  oracle  bade  him  be  left 
where  he  was;  and  he  expired  in  the  afternoon  of  June  28,  b.c. 
323,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  years  and  eight  months,  and  wanting 
four  months  of  completing  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign. 

Historians  have  delighted  in  speculating  on  what  would  have 
been  the  result,  had  Alexander  lived  to  carry  out  his  new  designs, 
and  to  come  into  conflict  with  the  nations  of  the  West.  Consider* 
log  the  vast  resources  of  his  empire,  his  prudent  skill  in  turning 
them  to  the  best  account,  and  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  war,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  he  would  have  accomplished 
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deeds  surpassiiig  any  that  he  had  yet  achieved.  Bat  his  success 
would  only  have  tended  to  overwhelm  the  rising  civilization  of  the 
West  beneath  the  backward  wave  of  that  OrientaliBm  which  had 
abeady  been  once  repelled  from  the  shores  of  Greece.  The  world 
was  reserved  for  another  destiny,  to  be  moulded  by  Eoman  energy, 
Boman  law,  and  the  stem  Soman  sense  of  duty.  Meanwhile, 
the  conquests  of  Alexander  had  a  prodigious,  and  upon  the  whole 
a  most  beneficial  effect,  in  bringing  the  East  within  the  sphere  of 
Hellenic  civilization.  It  may  be  true  that  the  spread  of  that 
civilization  was  due  rather  to  his  successors  than  to  himself,  and 
that  his  one  moving  principle  was  the  insatiable  lust  of  conquest. 
But  perhaps  the  reaction  from  blind  admiration  of  his  exploits 
has  led  to  a  too  sweeping  denial  of  those  civil  qualities  which 
time  was  not  granted  him  to  develope.  Even  amidst  the  rapid 
course  of  conquest,  the  pupil  of  Aristotle,  the  founder  of  Alex- 
andria, and  the  projector  of  the  voyage  of  Kearchus,  was  not 
altogether  indifferent  to  the  cause  of  science ;  and  the  genius 
which  organized  his  army,  and  so  soon  reduced  his  vast  empire  to 
order,  had  equal  capacities  for  civil  administration,  though  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  his  impatient  temper  could  have  rivalled  the 
works  of  Csesar  or  Napoleon.  The  cities  that  he  founded  in  the 
distant  regions  of  Asia  may  have  been  designed  chiefly  as  the  out- 
posts of  a  great  military  empire ;  but  they  became,  in  fact,  the 
germs  of  powerful  states,  which  were  influenced  by  Greek  dvilizar 
tion  from  their  very  origin,  and  commercial  centres  by  which, 
communication  was  kept  up  between  the  nations  of  the  West  and 
the  distant  realms  of  India,  and  even  China,  The  increased 
fiMulities  of  intercourse — an  object  at  which  Alexander  was  ever 
aiming — ^formed  a  result  of  his  conquests  only  second  in  import- 
ance to  the  diffusion  of  the  Greek  language.  His  personal  char^ 
acter  has  been  sufficiently  delineated  in  recounting  the  events  of 
his  marvellous  career. 
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DIVISION  OF  ALEXANDER'S  EMPIRE.— FROM   THE   DEATH   OF 

ALEXANDER  TO  THE  ACCESSION  OF  ANTIOCHUS  SOTER. 
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**  Therefore  tbe  he  goftt  waxed  Terj  great ;  and  when  he  was  strong^  the  great  honi 
was  broken ;  and  for  it  came  up  four  notable  ones  toward  the  four  winda  of  heaTen.  •  . 
.  .  .  Now  that  bdng  broken,  whereas  four  stood  up  for  it»  four  kingdoms  shall  stand 
up  out  of  the  nation,  but  not  in  his  power."— i^omal^  ohap.  Tiii.,  8,  22. 


nETTLaHnrr  or  mi  kinodok  oir  pnup  m.  Aiinjra*— mmiooAS  uonrr—ninsiov  or 
rn   PBOYiNcas— ran   diadoohi— ruHBaAL   of    ALizAirDBR— birth  of   ▲lbxahsbb 

JI0U8 — THB  LAMIAX  WABr— FBRDICCA8  Aim  BUHBNBS,  AHTIPATBa  AND  0LTMPIA8 — 
DBATH  or  PBROICCAS— KBW  PABTXTIOIT  OF  TKB  PaOTZVCBB— WAB  OF  BUXXIfaS  WITS 
AMTIQONDS— DBATH  OP  BUMBNBS— XURDBB  OP  PmUP  ARIDJBDS— CASSAHDBB  KASTBR 
OP  OBBBOB,  AimQONim  OP  ASIA— COALmOlT  AOAIHST  AHTiaOKUS— DBMBTBIV8  POUOB- 
OBTBB— BATTLB  OP  OAIA—OBXBBAL  PAOIPIOATIOIT— MUROBB  OP  ALBXAKDBB  .flGOS — 
RBXBWAL  OP  THB  WAR— PTOLBMT  tH  ORBBCB— BATTLB  OP  SALAHIS  IN  OTPRUB  IM 
GBNBRAL8  BBCOMB  KINQS— SIBOB  OP  RH0DB8— DBMBTRIU8  IN  GRBBCB— SUOCBSSBS  OF 
SBLBU0D8  KICATOR— NBW  COALITION  AGAINST  ANTIGONUS — BATTLB  OP  IP8US— THB  MWt^ 
I.BNISTIO  KUiGDOMS— STRIA— BOTFT — ^PBROAHCS— BACTRIA. 

The  untimely  death  of  Alexander  left  his  empire  without  an 
heir,  and  found  the  generals  unprepared  with  any  plans.  Alex- 
ander had  left  an  ill^timate  son,  Hercules,  by  Baj^ine,  the 
widow  of  the  Bhodian  Memnon ;  but  no  pretensions  were  put 
forward  on  his  behalf  till  some  years  later.  The  child  of  the 
queen  Eoxana  was  not  bom  till  after  Alexander's  death.  There 
only  remained  the  half-brother  of  Alexander,  Philip  Aridfleus, 
the  son  of  Philip  by  a  Thessalian  woman,  a  youth  of  weak  intel- 
lect, and  therefore  a  convenient  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the 
generals,  till  time  should  decide  the  real  heir  by  the  test  of 
Alexander's  dying  words, — "To  the  strongest."  The  conflict 
almost  broke  out  at  the  council  which  was  held  the  day  aflier 
Alexander's  death,  under  the  presidency  of  Perdiccas,  to  whom 
the  dying  monarch  had  given  his  signet-ring ;  but  an  arrange- 
ment was  at  last  made  on  the  following  basis.  Philip  IU.  Ari- 
DiBus  was  recognized  as  the  successor  to  the  empire,  a  share  in  the 
inheritance  being  reserved  to  the  unborn  child  of  Boxana,  should 
lit  prove  to  be  a  son.  Pebdiooas  took  the  command  of  the  Com- 
panion cavalry,  which  was  vacant  by  the  death  of  Hephsestion, 
with  the  regency  on  behalf  of  Philip.  The  eastern  part  of  the 
^empire  was  reserved  for  his  inmiediate  government.    The  prov- 
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mces  west  of  the  Eaphrates  were  divided  among  the  other 
generals,  nominally  as  satrapies,  but  yirtuallj  as  independent 
governments.  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagns,  who,  besides  his  greai 
talents,  had  the  claim  of  consangoinity  with  the  royal  family, 
received  Egypt  and  Syria.  Eumenes,  a  Greek  of  Cardia  in  the 
Thracian  Chersonese,  who  had  been  Alexander's  secretary,  and 
had  of  late  shared  his  confidence  with  Hephsestion,  was  appointed 
to  the  government  of  Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonia,  provinces  not 
yet  thoronghly  subdued.  Phrygia  Proper,  with  Lycia  and 
Pamphylia,  were  assigned  to  A^nooNUS,  the  ablest  soldier  of 
them  all ;  Hellespontine  or  the  Lesser  Phrygia,  to  Leonnatus,* 
and  Thrace  to  Lysdcachus,  an  officer  of  Sicilian  extraction  and  of 
low  birth,  but  of  the  most  undaunted  courage,  and  celebrated  as 
a  lion-killer.  Macedonia  itself,  and  Greece,  were  to  be  divided 
between  the  late  regent,  Anitpatbb,  and  Cbatebus,  who  had 
been  appointed  by  Alexander  to  supersede  him,  but  had  not  yet 
started.  Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexander,  was  left  out  of  the 
arrangement,  but  hers  was  not  a  temper  to  rest  quiet.  It  was  for- 
tunate for  the  generak  that  Philip  Arideeus  was  at  Babylon ;  for 
the  possession  of  his  person  might  have  transferred  the  decision 
to  Antipater,  who  was  at  first  disposed  to  claim  the  regency  of  the 
whole  empire  by  virtue  of  his  viceroyalty  of  Macedonia.  But 
sufficient  occupation  was  soon  found  both  for  him  and  Craterus 
in  the  common  danger  of  a  Greek  war ;  and  Olympias  was  so 
afraid  of  her  old  enemy  Antipater,  that  she  fled  for  the  present 
into  Epirus.  One  general  remains  to  be  mentioned,  Seleuous, 
the  son  of  Nicator,  who,  though  omitted  in  the  original  distri- 
bution, raised  himself  at  last  to  the  possession  of  the  seat  of  empire, 
and  of  all  the  Eastern  provinces. 

These,  and  others  yet  to  be  mentioned,  are  the  men  known  in 
history  as  the  Diadochi,  that  is.  Successors  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Their  wars  occupied  a  space  of  two-and-twenty  years,  before  the 
final  division  of  the  empire  in  consequence  of  the  decisive  battle 
of  Ipsus  (b.c.  823 — 301).  In  untwining  the  intricate  thread  of 
these  events,  it  is  desirable  to  confine  our  attention  as  much  as 
possible  to  Asia,  reserving  for  a  separate  view  the  last  struggles 
amidst  which  Greek  liberty  set,  but  not  without  the  hope  of  a 
temporary  revival.  First,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  mention  the 
obsequies  of  Alexander,  which  were  conducted  with  the  grandest 
barbaric  jiomp.  The  body  was  placed  on  a  funeral  car,  of  such 
size  and  so  loaded  with  gold  ornaments,  that  eighty-four  mules 

^  I^eomuitaF  onlj  Just  needs  to  be  named,  as  he  was  killed  in  the  following  year 
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laboured  for  a  whole  year  in  drawing  it  to  Syria,  on  its  way  to 
Alexandria,  where  the  conqueror  fitly  rested  amidst  the  most 
enduring  monuments  of  his  fiEtme,  in  what  afterwards  became 
the  sepulchre  of  the  Ptolenues.*  Meanwhile  Boxana  gave  birth 
to  a  son,  who  was  named  Alexander  ^gus ;  after  she  had  got 
rid,  by  assassination,  of  the  rival  queen  Statira,  and  her  sister, 
Drypetis,  the  widow  of  HephaBstion. 

For  the  present,  we  keep  in  the  background  the  gallant  stru^Ie 
of  Greece  for  liberty,  attempted  in  vain  by  Agis,  and  renewed, 
aftier  Alexander's  death,  by  Athens  in  the  "  Lamian  War,"  which 
ended  in  the  victory  of  Antipater,  and  the  proscription  and  death 
of  Demosthenes  (b.o.  322).  Daring  this  war,  Leonnatus  crossed 
over  into  Europe  to  aid  Antipater ;  but  he  was  defeated  and  slain 
by  the  allied  Oreeks,  and  thus  one  name  is  already  erased  from 
the  list  of  the  DiadochL  Craterus  ako  arrived  in  Greece  in  time 
to  contribute  to  the  victory  of  Antipater ;  and  both  had  b^un 
measures  for  the  subjugation  of  Greece,  when  they  were  recalled 
to  Asia  to  take  part  in  the  general  war  which  was  kindled  by  the 
ambition  of  Antipater  and  the  arts  of  Olympias. 

Perdiccas,  possessed  of  the  command  of  the  choicest  troops,  and 
of  the  persons  of  the  two  nominal  sovereigns — ^Philip  Aridseus 
and  the  infant  Alexander  lY. — was  not  disposed  to  forego  the 
substanqe  of  power  over  the  satraps  in  Asia.  He  began  the  con- 
solidation of  his  government  by  aiding  Eumenes  in  the  conquest 
of  Cappadooia;  and  the  campaign  gained  him,  besides  much  mili- 
tary reputation,  the  alliance  of  the  most  intelligent  and  prudent  of 
the  Diadochi,  for  such  was  the  character  of  Eumenes.  Alarmed 
at  the  growing  power  of  Perdiccas,  Antipater  made  him  overtures 
for  an  alliance,  with  the  offer  of  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Kicaea, 
But  when  Olympias  proposed  to  him  a  marriage  with  Cleopatra, 
her  daughter  by  Philip,  as  the  price  of  his  aid  against  Antipater, 
the  aged  Perdiccas  was  dazzled  with  the  prospect  of  xmiting 
the  whole  empire  under  his  own  government.  Meanwhile,  he 
attempted  to  assert  his  authority  as  regent  by  bringing  Antigonus 
to  trial  for  alleged  misconduct  in  his  satrapy.  Sut  Antigonus  fled 
to  Macedonia,  carrying  to  Antipater  information  of  the  schemes 
of  Perdiccas  and  Olympias.  A  league  was  formed  by  Antipater 
and  Craterus  with  Antigonus  and  Ptolemy ;  while  Perdiccas  was 
joined  by  Eumenes,  who,  besides  being  moved  by  gratitude,  had 

*  The  beautiful  sarcophagus  in  the  British  Museum,  formeriy  supposed  to  be  thai 
of  Alexander,  has  been  identified  by  the  inscriptions  upon  it  as  thai  of  Nectaaebo  I 
(See  vol.  L,  pp.  140,  141). 
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now  the  prospect  of  becoming  master  of  all  Asia  Minor,  by  the 
addition  of  the  satrapies  of  Leonnatas  and  Antigonns  to  his  own. 
While  Eumenes  defended  himself  against  the  united  forces  of 
Antigonns  and  Cratems,  Perdiecas  attacked  Ptolemy,  who  stood 
on  the  defensive  in  an  intrenched  camp  beyond  the  Nile,  near 
Pelnsiam.  The  failure  of  all  attempts  to  carry  this  position  wore 
out  the  soldiers  of  Perdiecas,  who  mutinied  and  murdered  their 
general.  Antipater,  who  was  in  the  camp  of  Ptolemy,  now 
obtained  the  regency,  with  the  persons  of  the  two  kings,  whom  he 
carried  into  Europe,  with  Roxana,  the  mother  of  Alexander  ^gus, 
and  Eurydic^,  the  wife  of  Philip  Aridseus.  After  the  death  of 
Perdiecas,  the  allied  generals  met  at  Triparadisus  in  Syria,  and 
made  a  new  partition  of  the  provinces.  Antipater  retained  Mace- 
donia and  Greece,  with  the  nominal  regency  of  the  empire; 
Ptolemy  kept  Egypt ;  Antigonns  received  Susiana,  in  addition  to 
his  former  province ;  and  Seleucus,  as  satrap  of  Babylon,  suc- 
ceeded to  much  of  the  central  authority  of  Perdiecas.  Eumenes 
was  declared  an  outlaw  by  the  vote  of  the  Macedonian  army 
(b.o.  321). 

It  devolved  upon  Antigonns  to  conduct  the  war  with  Eumenes, 
who,  though  deserted  by  Alcetas,  the  brother  of  Perdiecas,  and 
embarrassed  by  the  jealousy  of  his  Macedonian  officers,  had 
gained  a  decisive  battle,  in  which  Craterus  himself  fell,  shortly 
before  the  murder  of  Perdiecas.  Pressed  by  the  superior  force  of 
Antigonns,  he  shut  himself  up  with  a  few  followers  in  the  fortress 
of  Nora  in  Cappadocia,  and  held  out  against  a  long  blockade,  till 
he  found  an  opportunity  of  escaping  to  the  upper  provinces  (b.  o. 
319).  Meanwhile,  Antipater  died  in  Macedonia,  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  bequeathing  his  authority,  not  to  his  son  Cassander,  but 
to  the  Epirot  Polysperchon,  who  was,  like  himself,  one  of  Alex- 
ander's oldest  generals.  Cassander,  whose  military  fame  made 
him  a  formidable  enemy,  and  who  had  a  powerful  party  among 
the  oligarchies  which  Antipater  had  established  in  the  Greek 
cities,  rose  in  open  rebellion ;  and  Polysperchon,  feeling  the  need 
of  new  support,  invited  Olympias  back  firom  Epirus  to  become 
the  guardian  of  the  royal  family,  who  were  kept  at  Pella.  Olym- 
pias engaged  Eumenes  to  renew  the  war  in  Asia,  and  the  influence 
which  she  had  always  been  known  to  possess  with  Alexander 
obtained  for  him  the  support  of  the  "  Argyraspids,- '  a  body  of 
veterans  who  were  living  in  retirement  in  Upper  Asia.  His  cause 
was  espoused  also  by  the  satraps  of  the  eastern  provinces,  who 
gave  up  to  him  the  royal  treasures  in  their  possession.    Thus  the 
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whole  monarchy,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  was  involved  in  a  war 
between  those  who  used  the  name  of  Alexander's  family  and  those 
who  possessed  the  greater  part  of  his  power*  Of  the  course  of 
affairs  in  Europe  we  shall  have  presently  to  speak.  Had  Polys- 
perchon  and  Olympias  been  content  to  abandon  Asia,  and  to  call 
over  Eumenes  to  their  aid,  his  vast  ability  would  have  consolidated 
their  authority  in  Macedonia  and  Greece.  That  ability  was  vainly 
exerted  on  behalf  of  what  Eumenes  considered  the  cause  of  his 
master's  family,  in  a  series  of  campaigns  which  are  among  the 
most  brilliant  of  any  recorded  in  ancient  history.  For  two  years 
he  maintained  himself  against  the  united  forces  of  Antigonus, 
Ptolemy,  and  Seleucus,  while  beset  by  treachery  in  his  own  camp. 
The  seat  of  the  war  was  first  in  Cilicia  and  Phoenicia,  afterwards, 
as  Eumenes  was  compelled  to  give  grotmd,  in  Susiana,  Persis, 
and  Media.  The  struggle  ended  at  last,  not  by  his  defeat,  but  by 
his  betrayal  by  the  Argyraspidse,  who  added  to  the  fickle  arro- 
gance of  a  favoured  body  of  soldiery  the  cupidity  which  made 
them  accessible  to  the  bribes  of  Antigonus.  Eumenes  was 
put  to  death  by  the  vote  of  a  council  of  officers,  in  opposition, 
it  is  said,  to  the  wish  of  Antigonus  himself.  He  was  iJie  most 
honest  and  humane,  the  best  educated,  and  in  the  whole  combinsr 
tion  of  qualities,  the  most  able  of  all  the  generals  of  Alexander. 
The  best  authorities  are  agreed  that  he  was  only  prevented  from 
distancing  all  competitors  for  the  empire  by  the  prejudice  which 
his  Greek  origin  excited  among  the  Macedonians.  He  was  forty- 
five  years  old  at  his  death  (b.c.  316). 

It  was  his  misfortune,  in  death  as  in  life,  to  have  fought  for  a 
cause  that  was  falling  of  itself.  For  while  Polysperchon  was 
engaged  in  Greece  in  a  fierce  and  doubtful  contest  wi^  Cassander, 
Eurydic4,  the  wife  of  Philip  Aridseus,  formed  the  plan  of  casting 
off  the  regent's  yoke.  In  her  husband's  name  she  gathered  an 
army  in  Macedonia,  and  made  an  alliance  with  Cassander.  Polys- 
perchon and  Olympias  marched  against  her,  in  league  with  tiie 
king  of  Epirus.  Olympias  displayed  herself  at  the  head  of  a  train 
equipped  with  Bacchanalian  emblems.  Her  presence  won  over 
the  wavering  fidelity  of  the  Macedonians.  Eurydic^  fled  with  her 
husband  to  Amphipolis,  where  both  were  seized  and  murdered 
in  the  most  cruel  manner  by  Olympias,  who  proceeded  to  put  to 
death  the  family  and  friends  of  Antipater.  Cassander  now 
marched  into  Macedonia  to  stay  and  avenge  these  barbarities. 
After  a  siege  of  some  months,  Olympias  surrendered  Pydna,  with 
Roxana  and  the  young  Alexander,  on  condition  that  her  own  lite 
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fihould  be  spared ;  but  Cassander  broke  his  faith  rather  than  incur 
the  danger  of  letting  her  live*  He  imprisoned  Boxana  and  her 
son  at  Amphipolis,  entirely  setting  aside  the  claims  of  Alexander. 
Poljsperchon  retired  into  j£olia,  and  left  Cassander  master  of 
Macedonia  (b.c.  816). 

Antigonns  had  not  waited  for  the  death  of  Aridseus  and  the 
captiyity  of  Alexander  to  seize  the  vacant  throne.  As  the  prize 
of  his  victory  over  Eumenes,  he  claimed  the  mastery  of  all  Asia,* 
being  thus  the  first  to  cast  off  the  mask.  He  had  the  claim  of 
being  the  oldest  of  Alexander's  generals,  and  the  most  skilfid  in 
the  field.  He  was  nothing  but  a  rough  soldier,  cruel,  faithless, 
and  avaricious,  with  a  savage  manner,  made  the  more  sinister  by 
the  loss  of  one  eye.  Yet  his  blunt  straightforward  humour  gained 
the  affection  of  soldiers  as  rough  as  himself.  Once,  it  is  said, 
when  he  overheard  two  sentinels  complaining  that  he  was  starving 
them  to  death,  and  they  must  go  over  to  the  enemy,  he  thrust  his 
pike  at  them  through  tiie  canvas  of  his  tent,  bidding  them  go  out 
of  his  hearing  if  they  wanted  to  abuse  him.  His  kingdom  now 
extended  over  all  Asia  Minor  and  Upper  Asia,  except  the  satrapy 
of  Babylon,  which  was  held  by  Seleucus.  On  his  return  from 
Upper  Asia,  Antigonus  ordered  Seleucus  to  be  arrested ;  but  the 
latter  escaped  from  Babylon,  and  fled  to  Ptolemy  in  Egypt. 

A  league  was  now  formed  against  Antigonus  by  Ptolemy  and 
Seleucus  with  Cassander  and  Lysimachus,  who  during  all  these 
events  had  by  the  greatest  skill  subdued  all  Thrace.  The  allies 
required  Antigonns  to  surrender  Upper  Asia,  and  to  content  him- 
self with  the  lower  provinces.  The  generals  of  Antigonus  found 
sufficient  occupation  for  Cassander  in  Greece,  and  Lysimachus 
took  little  part  in  the  war  in  Asia,  which  was  thus  almost  confined 
at  first  to  Antigonus  and  Ptolemy.  The  latter  held  the  provinces 
of  CcBle-Syria  and  Pale8tine,t  which  were  destined  henceforward 
to  be  the  battle-field  between  the  Greek  kingdoms  of  Syria  and 
Egypt  Here  Antigonus  waged  a  successful  war  with  Ptolemy, 
and  here  we  first  meet  with  his  son  Demetrius,  then  quite  a  young 
man,  who  added  to  the  vices  he  inherited  from  his  father  the  most 
contemptible  meanness,  and  a  taste  for  the  lowest  debauchery.  !Nie> 
buhr,  with  characteristic  vehemence,  calls  him  ^^  the  most  unprin- 

*  He  did  not  assume  the  title  of  king  till  some  years  later. 

f  The  name  CkBle-Syria  (I  e.  Hollow  Syria)  denotes  properly  the  valley  between 
the  two  ranges  of  Lebanon ;  but,  in  the  history  of  the  wars  between  the  Greek  king> 
doms  of  Syrift  and  Egypt,  it  is  constantly  used  to  include  Palestine.  Damascus  waf 
the  capital  of  Gcele-Syria  in  this  wider  sense. 
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cipled  and  most  detestable  man  that  ever  existed."  Nevertheless,  he 
has  obtained  a  conspicuous  name  in  history,  and  the  high-sound- 
ing title  of  Poliorcetes  {Besieger  of  Oittea),  by  a  peculiar  develop- 
ment of  that  mechanical  skill  which  distinguished  the  Macedonian 
engineers.  Demetrius  was  only  eighteen  years  old  when  he  was 
entrusted  by  his  father  with  the  command  in  Coele-Syria,  having 
already  distinguished  himself  in  the  campai^  against  Eumenes* 
His  defeat  at  Gaza  (b.o.  312)  was  partly  retrieved  by  a  subsequent 
victory,  and  Cosle^yria  was  again  overrun  by  Antigonus.  Seleucus 
took  advantage  of  the  battle  of  Gaza  to  recover  Babylon,  and  a 
victory  over  Nicanor,  the  lieutenant  of  Antigonus,  soon  afterwards 
gave  him  possession  of  Media,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  great 
kingdom  of  his  successors.*  The  exhaustion  of  all  the  combatants 
brought  about  a  general  peace,  by  which  the  division  of  power 
was  left  much  as  it  was  before  the  war.  Antigonus  kept  Asia, 
Ptolemy  Egypt,  Lysimachus  Thrace,  and  Cassander  was  to  hold 
Macedonia  and  Greece  till  Alexander,  who  was  now  sixteen,  should 
come  to  full  age ;  but  he  at  once  made  the  crown  his  own  by  the 
murder  of  the  young  prince  and  his  mother  (b.o.  811).  In  the 
following  year,  Polysperchon,  who  was  in  ^tolia,  sent  for  Hercules, 
the  illegitimate  son  of  Alexander,  now  seventeen  years  of  age,  from 
Pei^amus,  and  proclaimed  him  king ;  but  he  was  bribed  by  Cas- 
sander to  murder  him  and  his  mother  (B.a  309).  The  last  sur- 
viving relative  of  Alexander,  his  sister  Cleopatra,  who  was  about 
to  marry  Ptolemy,  was  secretly  murdered  by  Antigonus  at  Sardis. 
Such  was  the  end  of  Alexander's  labours  to  found  his  imperial 
house. 

The  peace  was  not  intended  to  be  permanent,  and  it  was  broken 
in  the  following  year.  Ptolemy  came  forward  as  the  liberator  of 
the  Greek  cities,  to  which  Cassander  had  failed  to  grant  the  freedom 
stipulated  for  them  by  the  treaty.  Having  subdued  Cyprus  and 
the  southern  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  he  appeared  on  the  coast  of 
Peloponnesus  with  a  powerful  fleet  (b.o.  808).  Sicyon  and  Corinth 
were  at  once  surrendered  to  him  by  Cratesipolis,  the  widow  of 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Polysperchon ;  but  from  the  other  cities  he 
received  only  vague  promises.  He  therefore  made  a  treaty  with 
Cassander,  and  withdrew  from  Greece,  leaving  garrisons  in  Sicyon 
and  Corinth.  Antigonus  now  resolved  to  attack  Cassander  in  the 
name  of  the  liberty  of  the  Greek  cities.  The  campaigns  of  his  son 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  will  be  noticed  in  the  next  chapter.  His 
first  stay  in  Greece,  during  which  he  captured  Athens,  was  but 

*  The  **  Era  of  the  Seleuddie"  dates  ftam  tlus  year,  B.C.  81^ 
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brief,  as  he  was  recalled  to  Asia  hj  Antigonus  to  besiege  Salatais 
in  Cyprus  (b.o.  307).  There  he  gained  a  decisive  naval  victory 
over  the  Egyptian  fleet  of  140  vessels  under  Menelafis,  the  brother 
of  Ptolemy,  who  was  compelled,  in  consequence,  to  surrender 
Cyprus  (b.c.  309).  Antigonus,  now  master  of  the  sea,  and  of 
ahnost  the  whole  of  Asia,  assumed  the  title  of  king ;  and  his 
example  was  followed  by  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  and  Lysimachus. 
Each  made  his  accession  a  new  chronol<^cal  ^och,  the  ^'  Mace- 
donian Eras,"  of  which  that  of  the  Seleucid»  is  alone  used  in 
chronology. 

Antigonus  and  his  son  having  been  completely  foiled  in  an 
attempt  to  decide  the  war  by  invading  Egypt,  Demetrius  made  an 
attack  on  Rhodes,  which  had  refused  its  aid  against  Ptolemy. 
The  siege  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  ancient  history,  for  the 
new  and  tremendous  engines  of  attack,  and  the  preseverance  of  the 
defi»ice ;  and  the  ^'  Besieger  of  Cities"  at  length  retired  baffled 
(b.o.  305—304).  He  then  returned  to  Greece ;  and  had  carried  on 
the  war  against  Cassander  for  nearly  four  years  with  such  success, 
as  to  be  sainted  at  Corinth  as  the  Captain  of  the  Greeks,  when  he 
was  once  more  recalled  to  assist  his  father  in  Asia.  Before  his 
departure,  he  made  a  treaty  with  Cassander,  by  which  Greece  was 
declared  free  (b.o.  301). 

The  new  danger  which  was  now  pressing  upon  Antigonus,  arose 
fiom  the  growing  power  of  Seleucus.  Re-established,  as  we  have 
seen,  at  Babylon,  ten  years  before,  he  had  employed  the  interval 
in  subduing  the  whole  of  Upper  Asia,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Oxus  and  the  Indus.  He  now  made  a  new  coalition  with  Ptolemy, 
Lysimachus,  and  Cassander,  against  Antigonus,  whose  Asiatic  pos- 
sessions were  reduced  to  Asia  Minor,  Northern  Syria,  and  Cyprus. 
Scarcely  anything  is  known  of  the  details  of  the  campaign,  ex- 
cept that  the  confederates  poured  from  all  sides  into  Asia  Minor, 
where  Antigonus  mustered  all  his  forces  to  resist  them.  Deme- 
trius, marching  from  Thessaly  through  Thrace,  joined  his  father 
before  the  decisive  battle  of  Ipsxts,  in  Phrygia  (August,  b.o.  301).* 
Immense  numbers,  with  many  elephants,  fought  on  both  sides. 
The  victory  was  mainly  decided  by  the  heavy  infantry  of  Cassander 
and  Lysimachus.  Antigonus  died  on  the  field  of  battle,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-one.  Owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  allies  in  the  pursuit, 
Demetrius  made  an  orderly  retreat  to  Ephesus  with  the  remnant 

*  This  is  the  reoeived  date,  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  Clinton;  Mr.  Grote*8 
argmnentfl  for  fi^ng  the  battle  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  b.0.  800,  do  not  appear  to 
bedecimve. 
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of  the  army.  Thence  he  passed  over  to  OypniB,  and  afterwards  to 
Greece  and  Macedonia.  The  possessions  of  Antigonus  were 
divided  between  Lysimachns  and  Selencus,  the  former  obtaining 
the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  latter  Korthem  Syria,  with 
part  of  Ph^gia  and  Oappadocia,  while  Cassander  seemed  to  be 
secured  in  the  possession  of  Macedonia  and  Greece.  The  events 
that  followed  the  battle  of  Ipsns  are  so  connected,  for  the  most 
part,  with  the  history  of  Greece,  that  we  reserve  them  for  the 
following  chapter ;  only  now  casting  a  glance  at  the  settlement  of 
those  new  Asiatic  kingdoms  which,  from  the  large  intermixture 
of  Greek  elements  in  their  government,  their  population,  and  their 
language,  have  received  the  title  of  Sellenistio.*  Their  further 
history  is  not  of  intrinsic  importance  enough  to  be  pursued  in 
detail;  it  will  be  best  reviewed  when  they  reappear  as  drawn 
within  the  sphere  of  Soman  action. 

By  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  East  was  divided  between  the 
two  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  The  former  was  the  more 
powerful ;  the  latter  by  far  the  more  compact,  and  therefore  the 
more  lasting.  Nor  was  this  result  less  due  to  the  very  different 
policy  pursued  by  the  two  dynasties  of  the  Seleucids  and  the 
Ptolemies  ; — ^perhaps  we  should  say,  forced  upon  the  former  by 
their  position  between  the  growing  powers  of  the  West,  and  the 
forces  still  residing  in  the  nomad  tribes  of  the  East.  From  the 
very  first,  Seleucus,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  was  brought  into  a  con- 
flict with  the  kings  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  which  only  ended 
with  his  assassination  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  (b.o.  280).  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  AimocHUS  I.,  Soter.  Amidst  his  constant 
wars,  Seleucus  had  found  time  to  carry  on  with  great  vigour  the 
diffusion  of  Hellenic  civilization  through  his  empire,  especially  by 
the  erection  of  cities,  settled  by  Greek  and  Macedonian  colonists, 
which  were  called  by  the  names  of  Antioch,  Seleucia,  Apamea, 
and  Stratonicea,  after  his  father,  himself,  and  his  two  wives, 
besides  others  bearing  such  Macedonian  appellations  as  Bercea, 
Edessa,  and  Pella.  The  chief  of  these  was  the  exquisitely  beauti« 
M  Antioch,  now  ArUakia,  in  Syria,  which  rose  amidst  its  gar- 
dens, by  the  luxurious  grove  of  Daphne,  in  the  fair  valley  of  the 
Orontes,  between  the  mountain  ranges  of  Casius  and  Amanus. 
Hither  Seleucus  transferred  his  capital  from  Babylon,  and  here  the 
Seleucidss  reigned  for  nearly  250  years ;  but  their  wide  empire 
was  speedily  narrowed  to  a  precarious  tenure  of  Syria  itself".    At 

*  The  term  Orecian^  used  by  our  old  writers,  and  among  the  rest  by  the  translatora 
of  the  Bible,  is  not  sufficiently  distmguished  from  Greek  to  be  exact 
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the  end  of  half  a  century  (b.o.  250),  the  revolt  of  the  Parthiang 
cut  off  the  provinces  beyond  the  Euphrates.  Half  a  century 
later,  the  ambitious  interference  of  Antiochus  III.,  the  Great, 
with  the  Bomans  in  Greece  lost  him  all  Asia  Minor  beyond  the 
Taurus.  His  successor,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  forfeited  Palestine 
by  his  mad  persecution  of  the  Jews.  From  his  time,  the  his- 
tory of  Syria  dwindles  away  into  a  succession  of  murderous  con- 
tests within,  and  dangers  on  all  sides  from  Parthia,  Egypt,  and* 
Eome,  till  Pompey  constituted  Syria  a  Soman  province  in 
B.a  65. 

Meanwhile,  in  Egypt,  the  prudent  policy  of  Ptolemy  I.,  the  son 
of  Lagus,  sumamed  Soter  (Saviour)  by  the  Ehodians  after  their 
great  siege,  had  laid  the  solid  foundations  of  that  growing  pros- 
perity and  civilization  which  reached  its  climax  under  his  suc- 
cessor, Ptolemy  II.,  Philadelphus,  who  was  associated  with  his 
father  in  the  kingdom  in  b.o.  285,  and  b^an  to  reign  alone  in 
B.O.  283.  We  have  already  given  a  summary  of  the  history  of 
Egypt,  down  to  its  incorporation  with  the  Boman  empire  in 
B.O.  30.* 

A  third  kingdom  arose  in  Asia  Minor  about  this  epoch  out  of 
the  ruins  of  that  of  Lysimachus.  It  was  founded  by  Philetaerus, 
a  Paphlagonian  eunuch,  who,  having  been  left  by  Lysimachus  in 
charge  of  his  treasures  at  Pergamus,  revolted  to  Seleucus,  when 
he  saw  the  scale  turning  in  his  favour.  The  death  of  Seleucus 
enabled  Philetserus  to  found  a  kingdom,  to  which  his  successor 
gave  an  air  of  old  legitimacy  by  assuming  the  name  of  Eumene8.t 
Comprising  at  first  the  north-western  comer  of  Asia  Minor,  it  was 
greatly  enlarged  by  the  Bomans,  who,  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus 
the  Great,  conferred  upon  their  ally,  Eumenee  II.,  the  whole  of 
Mysia,  Lydia,  the  two  Phrygias,  Lycaonia,  Pisidia,  and  Pamphylia 
(b.o.  190),  which  his  grandson.  Attains  III.,  gratefully  restored  to 
them  by  his  testament  (b.o.  133),  and  which  formed  the  province 
of  Asia.  It  was  under  Eumenes  II.  that  Pergamus  became  a  seat 
of  learning  which  rivalled  Alexandria,  with  a  library,  in  the  for- 
mation of  which  the  scarce  X  and  firagile  papyrus  was  replaced  by 
parchmerU  {charta  Pergamfiend). 

It  remains  only  to  mention  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Baotbia, 

•  Vol  L  p.  141. 

f  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  kings  of  Pergamus : — ^PhiletSBrus,  B.C.  280 — 263 ; 
Eomenes  L,  B.a  268^241 ;  Attains  L,  B.a  241—197;  Eumenes  IL,  B.a  197—169, 
Attains  XL,  Philadelphns,  B.a  169—188 ;  Attains  UL,  Fhilometor,  B.a  188—188. 

X  Scarce,  because  of  the  rast  quantity  used  in  E^gypt 
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founded  by  the  revolt  of  Tlieodotiis,  the  governor  of  the  province, 
from  Antiochns  II.,  in  b.c.  255,  and  overthiDwn  hy  the  Parthiana 
about  B.0. 125,  after  its  kings  had  ruled  over  a  considerable  part 
of  India;  and  the  Persian  kingdoms  of  Pontus  and  Oappadocia, 
which,  established  by  the  rebellion  of  satraps  in  the  last  days  of 
the  empire,  r^ained  their  independence  with  the  decline  of  the 
Beleucidee,  and  will  be  heard  of  again  in  the  course  of  Boman 
history. 
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CHAPITER  XVm. 


tAST  YEAR8  OF  LIBEBTT  IN  GBEEOE.-.FBOM:  THE  EXPEDITION 

OF  ALEXANDER  TO  THE  RISE  OF  THE  ACHAEAN  LEAGUE. 

B.O.  384  TO  B.O.  280. 


^  Mqebeulfering  hevoee  next  tbeir  bonoan  «Uim, 
Those  of  less  noisy,  and  less  goilty  fame. 
Here  his  abode  the  martyr'd  Pbocion  daims, 
With  A«i8,  not  the  last  of  Spartan  names."— Popi. 


C0VDITI09  OF  ORBVCI  AT  ALKZAHDBB's  PBPAXTUSa — ^ATHm  AND  SPARTA — MOYEMBNTS  OF 
AGI»*-4I]S  DBTBAT  AND  DBATH^JOCnonB  AND  DBMOBTBBNIS-— AVFAXB  OF  HABPALCS— 
BXILB  OF  DBHOSTHUfBS — ^AUUANDBB's  BDICTT  FOB  BBSTORING  THB  BXILB8 — BFFBCT  OF 
ALBZANDBB'S  DBATH--THB  LAMIAN  WAB->TIOTOBT  OF  ANTIPATBB— DBATBS  OF  BTPBB- 
IDBS,  DBMOSTBBNBS,  AND  DBXADBS— POLXBPBBCHON-r-PBOCLAlf  ATION  OF  GBBBK  UBBBTT 
— ^DBATH  OF  PHOCION — CA8SANDBB  MASTBB  OF  ATHBN8 — ^DBMBTBIUS  THB  PHALBBBAN — 
OABSAXOBB  IN  PSLOPONMBSUS— FOBTIFIOATION  OF  SPABTA— AFFAIB8  OF  MAOBDONIA— 
BBSTOBATION  OF  THBBBS— SUGCB88K8  OF  ANTIOOKUS  IN  OBBBCB^-OBNBBAL  PACIFICATION 
— CASSANDBB  MANTBB  OF  MACBDONZA  AMD  aBBBOB^DBMBTBIDS  POUOBOBTBS  AT  ATEBNl 
— ^BIS  SBCOND  TISIT — SUGCBSSFUL  WAB  WITH  OASSANDBB — BBCALL  TO  ASIA,  AND  BBTUBN 
TO  OBBBCB — BBPITLSB  FBOM  ATHBN»— DBATH  OF  CASSANDBB—PHIUP  IV.,  ANTIPATBB, 
AND  ALBZANDBB — ^DBBBTBUTS  POLIOBCBTBS  TAKB8  ATBBNS--KINO  OF  MACBDONIA— HIS 
WARS  IN  GBBBCB — WITH  PTBRHCS  AND  LTSIHAOHITS— HIS  FLIGHT  TO  ASIA,  IMPBISON- 
VXNT  AND  DBATH-^BBPUUIOtf  OF  PTBBHDB  BT  LTSWACRUS— ANABCBT  IN  MAOBDONIA 
— ^ANTIOONUS  OONATAS  AND  HIS  DTNASTT— DBATH  OF  LTSINACHUS— PTBBHCS  IN  ITALY 
— IBBUPTION  OF  THB  -OAUKS— BISB  OF  THB  JBTOUAN  AND  ACHJLIM  LBAOUBS*-O0NNB0- 
nON  OF  GBBBCB  WITH  THB  WBST — SICILIAN  AND  ITALIAN  GBBBKS — AGATHOCLBB^-LITBB- 
ATURB  AND  ABT  DURINO  THB  MACEDONIAN  PBBIOD--BCHOOLS  OF  PHILOSOPHT. 

Ws  have  bow  to  look  back  upon  the  conditioB  of  Greece  during 
the  absence  of  Alexander  in  Asia,  and  the  period  of  the  wars  of 
the  DiadochL  It  is  seldom  that  a  five  country  acqnisces  in  the 
anrrender  of  its  liberty.  Political  rights  may  be  snatched  away  by 
a  surprise,  borne  down  by  force,  or  forfeited  by  apathy  and  internal 
dissensions ;  but  a  vigorous  political  life  only  expires,  after  many  a 
hard  struggle,  in  the  crushing  embrace  of  overwhelming  strength. 
The  Macedonian  conquest  had  deprived  Greece  of  the  free  use  of 
her  liberty ;  bat  it  was-  only  finally  extinguished  by  the  arms  of 
Bome.  When  the  time  arrived  for  the  catastrophe,  it  proved  an 
immense  gain  to  the  conquerors,  and  to  the  whole  world,  that  the 
Hellenic  li&  had  not  first  been  absorbed  into  an  Oriental  despot- 
iam.  The  last  efforts  for  liberty  kept  alive  that  ^^  ingeninm  civile,'' 
which  was  a  more  precious  gift  even  than  the  arts  and  letters  which 
the  victors  received  from  the  vanquished. 

In  accepting  the  results  of  Chseronea  and  of  the  fall  of  ThebeSi 
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the  Oreeks  had  oonBoled  themselves  with  the  belief,  whether  real  or 
affected,  that  their  conqueror  was  their  proper  leader  to  the  final 
triomph  over  Persia.  How  far  this  sentiment  wrought  among 
them,  as  at  least  a  pretext  for  willing  and  even  flattering  consent, 
and  how  there  remained  a  party  which  had  not  abandoned  a  truer 
view  of  the  case,  we  have  already  seen.  It  is  diiScnlt  to  estimate 
the  strength  of  that  party  throughout  Oreece ;  and  we  can  only 
trace  its  working  with  certainty  at  Athens  and  at  Sparta,  in  the 
party  divisions  of  the  former  state  and  the  sturdy  secession  of  the 
latter.  The  intuitive  sagacity  of  Alexander  judged  rightly  of  the 
position  of  the  two  cities,  when  he  took  every  opportunity  to  flatter 
Athens,  but  without  loosening  his  grasp  upon  her,  while  he  ex- 
cepted Sparta  from  all  share  in  the  honours  of  the  common  enter- 
prise.* The  difference  was  equally  marked  in  the  conduct  of  the 
two  cities  themselves. 

While  the  patriot  party  at  Athens  were  retailing  every  piece  of 
news  that  seemed  unfavourable  to  Alexander,  with  more  curiosity 
than  hope,  the  Spartans,  xmder  the  guidance  of  King  Agis  in.,t 
were  watching  their  opportunity  for  action,  and  meanwhile  reviving, 
with  considerable  success,  the  confederacy  of  Poloponnesian  states. 
How  little  reason  there  was  for  despair,  if  Darius  had  shown  the 
least  power  of  resistance,  is  apparent  from  the  feelings  excited  by 
the  successes  of  the  Persian  fleet  under  Memnon  (b.o.  334 — 333). 
We  have  seen  how  the  change  in  the  plans  of  Darius,  consequent 
upon  Memnon's  death,  paralyzed  the  fleet  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Grecian  mercenaries,  and  how,  though  Phamabazus  continued 
the  operations  in  the  ^gsean,  and  met  Agis  to  concert  a  landing 
in  Peloponnesus,  he  was  recalled  to  Asia  by  the  news  of  the  battle 
of  Issus.  He  left,  however,  ten  triremes  and  thirty  talents  with 
Agis,  who  sent  his  brother  Agesilaus  to  reduce  Crete,  and  Alex- 
ander found  it  necessary  to  send  a  naval  force  to  act  against  him 
(B.O.  331). 

In  the  following  spring,  Agis  declared  open  war  against  Anti- 
pater,  the  regent  of  Macedonia.  The  time  seems  ill-chosen,  so 
soon  after  the  victory  of  Arbela ;  but  he  was  perhaps  encouraged 
by  Alexander's  increasing  distance  from  Europe,  as  well  as  by  the 
revolt  of  the  Macedonian  governor  of  Thrace.  Agis  was  joined  by 
many  of  the  Greek  mercenaries  who  had  been  serving  Darius ; 
and  he  obtained  the  support  of  the  Eleans,  the  Achfleans,  and  the 

*  See,  for  examples,  chap,  zyu  pp.  88,  47,  49,  50,  52,  58. 

t  The  Eucysthenid  king,  Cleomenes  IL,  appears  to  hare  been  a  mere  cipher  throq^ 
out  hifl  long  reign  of  ^zty^ne  years. 
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Arcadians,  except  M^alopollB,  which  was  decidedly  Macedonian. 
The  influence  of  Phocion  kept  down  the  war  party  at  Athens,  and 
even  Demosthenes  would  not  advise  the  risk.  The  brief  war  which 
followed  was  confined  to  Peloponnesus.  Agis,  with  an  army  of 
20,000  foot  and  2000  horse,  laid  siege  to  Megalopolis,  which 
Antipater  hastened  to  relieve ;  and  Agis  fell^  with  5000  men,  in  a 
battle  so  desperate  that  it  cost  the  victors  3500  killed  and  wounded. 
The  synod  of  Greek  states  was  again  convened  at  Corinth,  to  pro- 
nounce the  complete  submission  of  Greece,  and  Lacedaemonian 
envoys  followed  Alexander  as  far  as  Bactra  to  place  their  city  at 
his  disposal.  We  are  not  told  what  answer  they  received.  The 
defeat  of  Agis  seemed  to  secure  a  complete  ascendancy  to  the 
Macedonian  party  at  Athens,  who  seized  the  opportunity  for  that 
grand  attack  upon  Ctesiphon  and  Demosthenes,  which  recoiled  so 
signally  upon  ^schines  (B.a  830). 

The  history  of  Greece  is  now  a  complete  blank  till  the  return  of 
Alexander  from  India  to  Susa  (b.o.  325).  Among  the  satraps  who 
had  abused  their  power  during  his  absence,  was  Harpalus,  whom 
he  had  treated  with  distinguished  favour,  and  made  governor  of 
Babylon.  While  Harpalus  was  engaged  in  squandering  the  royal 
treasure  in  luxury,  and  treating  his  subjects  with  true  Oriental 
tyranny,  he  was  cultivating  close  relations  with  Athens,  and  send- 
ing presents  both  to  the  city  and  to  many  of  the  leading  states- 
men. So,  when  he  fled  from  Babylon,  with  6000  soldiers  and  a 
large  treasure,  he  steered  for  Cape  Sunium,  secure  of  a  favourable 
reception.  Prudence,  however,  forbade  a  step  so  directly  hostile 
to  Alexander;  and  Phocion  and  Demosthenes  were  agreed  in  oppos- 
ing it.  Nay  more,  when  envoys  came  from  Antipater  demanding 
that  Harpalus  should  be  given  up,  it  was  Demosthenes  who  moved 
his  arrest.  He  contrived,  however,  to  escape  from  the  prison,  and 
fled  to  Crete,  leaving  his  treasure  under  sequestration  in  the 
Acropolis.  On  comparing  its  value  with  the  account  given  in  by 
Harpalus,  a  large  deficiency  was  discovered ;  and  the  Areopagus, 
after  investigating  the  matter  on  the  motion  of  Demosthenes 
himself,  preferred  a  charge  of  peculation  against  several  citizens, 
amongst  whom  were  Demosthenes  and  Demades.  The  latter  fled, 
but  the  former  was  found  guilty  by  a  dicastery  of  1500  citizens, 
and  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  fifty  talents.  Having  no  means  of  pay- 
ment, he  was  cast  into  prison,  whence  he  escaped,  and  resided 
sometimes  at  Trcezen,  and  sometimes  at  JSgiua.  It  is  said  that 
he  might  often  be  seen  upon  the  beach,  shedding  tears  as  he  looked 
to  the  coast  of  Attica.    Among  his  accusers  was  Hyperides,  the 
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moBt  violent  enemy  of  Philip  and  Alexander;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  his  condemnation  was  secured  by  a  disgraceful 
combination  of  the  Macedonian  party  with  the  friends  of  Harpalus, 
'whom  he  had  reAised  to  support,  and  who  wanted  a  scap^oat  for 
their  own  corruption.* 

One  of  Alexander's  last  acts  was  to  throw  a  firebrand  into 
Greece.  In  the  midst  of  his  own  final  triumph  in  Asia,  he  doubtJeas 
felt  secure  of  obedience  in  providing  a  triumph  for  his  partisans  at 
home.  Nicanor  was  sent  to  the  Olympic  festival  (b.c.  224)  with 
a  rescript  proclaiming  to  the  exiles  throughout  Greece  their  resto- 
ration to  their  cities,  which  Antipater  was  instructed  to  enforce. 
Under  the  guise  of  a  imiversal  amnesty,  the  edict  provided  in 
effect  for  the  maintenance  of  a  Macedonian  party  in  every  state — 
for  its  supremacy  in  many.  Envoys  were  sent  to  remonstrate  with 
Alexander ;  and  the  whole  of  Greece  was  already  in  excitement 
when  the  news  arrived  of  the  monarch's  death. 

The  feeling  produced  is  summed  up  in  the  striking  image  of 
the  orator  Demades,  that  the  power  of  Macedonia  was  now  Uke 
the  monster  Polyphemus  when  Ulysses  had  put  out  his  single  eye. 
The  long-suppr^sed  desire  for  free  action  found  vent  at  Athens, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Phocion,  who  renudned  at  his  post, 
and  kept  his  ofiice  as  General,  while  others  of  his  party  fled  to 
Antipater.  Though  Demosthenes  was  in  exile,  the  youthful  orator 
Leosthenes  united  with  Hyperides  in  stirring  up  the  people.  Forty 
triremes,  and  200  quadrireme8,t  were  ordered  to  be  equipped,  and 
all  citizens  imder  forty  years  of  age  were  called  out.  Envoys 
were  sent  round  to  the  cities  of  Greece,  and  their  efforts  were 
seconded  by  Demosthenes,  who  was  presently  recalled  in  triumph. 
By  the  autumn,  Leosthenes  found  himself  in  command  of  an 
allied  army  near  Thermopyke,  though  Boeotia,  Corinth,  Sparta, 
and  Megalopolis,  kept  down  by  Macedonian  garrisons,  rendered 
no  assistance.  His  force  amounted  to  13,000  foot  and  600  horse, 
with  110  ships,  which  sailed  along  the  coast. 

The  decision  of  the  Thessalians  for  the  Greek  cause  deprived 
Antipater  of  their  splendid  cavalry,  and  entailed  upon  him  a 
great  defeat  in  Thessaly.    He  threw  himself  into  the  town  of 

*  See  the  elaborate  argumeDt  of  Mr.  Grote,  HUtonf  of  Greece,  toI.  xiL  pi».  408 
-416. 

f  Vessels  with  four  bMiks  of  oars,  which  began  about  this  time  to  replace  the 
smaller  but  more  handy  triremes.  The  difference,  to  compare  small  things  with 
great,  is  sometlung  like  that  between  the  first-rates  and  seventy-fours  of  the  British 
navy,  both  now  becoming  as  obsolete  as  the  triremes.  The  battle  of  SahuniS| 
mcnticAed  in  the  last  diapter,  was  remarkable  for  the  large  sise  of  the  ships  engaged. 
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Lamia,  near  the  Spercheius,  to  await  the  aid  which  he  sent  to  ask 
from  Asia.  The  allies  were  obliged  to  be  content  with  a  blockade, 
and  Phocion  indulged  in  sinister  predictions : — "  The  short  race 
has  been  run  splendidly ;  but  I  fear  we  shall  not  have  strength  to 
holcl  out  for  the  long  course."  The  augury  seemed  confirmed  by 
the  death  of  Leosthenes,  who  was  struck  on  the  head  by  a  stone 
hurled  from  a  catapult ;  and  a  fatal  delay  took  place  while  his 
successor  was  being  chosen.  Little  advantage  was  gained  by  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Leonnatus,  who  had  advanced  from  Asia 
into  Thessaly  with  20,000  foot  and  2500  horse.  His  army  was 
rallied  by  Antipater,  who  escaped  from  Lamia,  and  retired  into 
Macedonia,  to  await  the  approach  of  Graterus ;  while  his  fleet 
gained  some  advantages  over  the  Athenians. 

In  the  following  summer,  the  united  forces  of  Antipater  and 
Graterus  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  allies  at  Crannon  in 
Thessaly,  and  Greece  lay  once  more  at  the  mercy  of  the  Mace- 
donian regent  (August,  b.c.  322).  Eefusing  to  treat,  except  with 
individual  states,  he  marched  to  the  Gadmean  fort,  where  Thebes 
once  had  stood,  as  if  about  to  enter  Attica.  Demosthenes, 
Hyperides,  and  the  other  anti-Macedonian  leaders,  fled  to  ^gina, 
and  thence  to  sanctuaries  elsewhere,  while  Phocion  and  Demades 
went  to  intercede  with  Antipater  for  the  city.  The  best  terms 
they  could  obtain  were  the  surrender  of  the  leading  orators, 
including  Hyperides  and  Demosthenes,  the  restriction  of  the 
franchise,  and  the  admission  of  a  Macedonian  garrison  into  the 
port  of  Munychia.  Demades,  who  has  been  so  often  named  a§ 
the  servile  partisan  of  Macedonia,  moved  the  decree  for  the  arrest 
of  the  orators,  and  oflScers  were  sent  with  the  ^ivoys  of  Antipater 
to  pursue  them.  The  temples  in  which  they  had  taken  sanctuary 
proved  no  protection.  Hyperides  was  carried  back  to  Athens  and 
put  to  death,  after  Antipater — as  it  is  said — ^had  taken  revenge  for 
his  free  speech  by  ordering  his  tongue  to  be  cut  out  and  thrown  to 
the  dogs.  Demosthenes  escaped  a  fate  probably  still  worse  by  a 
voluntary  death,  which  was  no  crime  in  the  eyes  of  a  Greek.  The 
story  is  related  with  various  romantic  details,  but  all  we  know  for 
certain  is  that,  when  the  satellites  of  Antipater  came  to  drag  him 
from  the  sanctuary  of  Poseidon  at  Galauria,  he  took  poison  in  the 
temple,  and  then  coming  forth,  as  if  to  surrender  himself,  he  died 
as  he  passed  the  threshold.  It  was  affirmed  by  his  nephew  Demo- 
chares  that,  instead  of  dying  by  his  own  hand,  he  had  been 
removed,  like  Sophocles,  by  an  euthanasia  in  the  sacred  precinct, 
beyond  the  reach  of  Macedonian  cruelty.     At  least  it  was  time 

^  TOL,  II— Y. 
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for  hiin  to  die,  wlien  he  had  Bnrviyed  the  freedom  to  which  his 
life  had  been  devoted.  His  fate  was  less  lamentable  than  that  of 
his  great  rival  Phocion,  who  perished  by  a  similar  death,  after  he 
had  been  compelled  for  a  few  years  to  administer  the  city  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror.  But  he  deserves  at 
least  the  praise  of  doing  his  best  to  govern  justly. 

Antipater  followed  up  his  victory  by  setting  up  oligarchies  of 
Macedonian  partisans  in  the  leading  cities  of  Greece,  and  by  whole- 
sale deportations  of  the  free  citizens.  Having  reduced  all  Pelo- 
ponnesus, he  had  crossed  over  with  Craterus  into  JEtolia,  with  the 
design  of  transporting  the  rude  and  warlike  inhabitants,  to  people 
the  deserts  of  Upper  Asia,  when  both  were  recalled,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  resist  the  projects  of  Perdiccas  (b.c.  321).  The  only 
event  worth  recording,  in  Greece,  before  the  death  of  Antipater,  is 
the  savage  murder  of  Demades,  who  had  been  sent  to  Pella  to 
request  the  withdrawal  of  the  garrison  from  Munychia.  Unluckily 
for  the  orator,  a  letter  of  his  had  been  found  among  the  papers  of 
Perdiccas,  urging  him  to  come  over  and  rescue  Greece  fit>m  her 
dependence  on  "  an  old  and  rotten  warp."  Cassander  avenged  the 
insult  to  his  father  by  putting  Demades  to  death,  after  his  son  had 
been  killed  in  his  arms.  Thus  were  the  friends  as  well  as  the  foes 
of  Macedonia  cut  down  one  afl;er  the  other  (b.c.  319). 

The  civil  war  which  the  will  of  Antipater  caused  between  his 
son  Cassander  and  his  successor  Polysperchon,  involved  the  whole 
of  Greece,  and  Athens  first  of  all.  Polyspenshon,  having  allied 
himself  with  Olympias,  and  acting  in  her  name  and  that  of  the 
sons  of  Alexander,  who  were  now  at  Pella,  issued  an  edict,  pro- 
claiming that  the  Greek  cities  should  be  delivered  from  the  oligaiv 
chies  set  up  by  Antipater,  and  their  constitutions  restored,  as  they 
had  existed  under  Philip  and  Alexander ;  and  the  exiles  expelled 
by  Antipater  were  recalled  to  their  homes.  The  Athenians  at  once 
required  the  Macedonian  garrison  to  evacuate  Munychia.  But 
Nicanor,  who  had  been  sent  by  Cassander  to  supersede  the  former 
governor,  not  only  reftised,  but  took  Pirseus  by  surprise,  while  Pho- 
cion, who  was  still  at  the  head  of  affairs,  not  only  neglected  to  take 
precautions,  but  refused  to  lead  the  Athenians  to  recover  the  port. 
Things  were  in  this  state,  when  Alexander,  the  son  of  Poly- 
sperchon, arrived  with  the  advanced  guard  of  his  father's  army, 
to  enforce  a  peremptory  mandate  from  Olympias  for  the  evacuation 
of  the  garrison ;  but  instead  of  making  common  cause  with  the 
Athenians,  Alexander  spent  the  time  in  fruitless  negotiations  with 
Nicanor,  till  Cassander  arrived  at  Piraeus  with  a  largo  armament 
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supplied  to  him  by  Antigonug.  The  blame  of  all  was  laid  on 
Phocion,  who  was  accused  of  intriguing  both  with  Nicanor  and 
Alexander,  to  obtain  protection  against  the  returning  exiles. 
These  had  no  sooner  recovered  their  power  in  the  city,  than  they 
proceeded  to  depose  the  magistrates  who  had  held  office  under  the 
government  established  by  Antipater,  and  among  them  Phocion. 
Some  were  condenmed  to  death ;  others  fled ;  and  Phocion  repaired 
to  the  camp  of  Alexander,  who  received  him  well,  and  sent 
him  with  letters  to  Polysperchon,  to  whom  the  Athenians  also 
sent  a  deputation,  accusing  Phocion  of  high  treason.  Poly- 
sperchon aflfected  to  hear  the  case  impartially ;  but,  bent  on 
obtaining  Piraeus  for  himself,  he  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the 
Athenians  by  giving  up  Phocion,  who  was  sent  in  chains  to  the 
city.  He  was  tried  by  the  popular  assembly,  and  condemned  to 
death,  with  four  colleagues,  amidst  the  most  insulting  exhibition 
of  vindictive  feeling  by  the  returned  exiles.  He  bore  all  with 
the  most  dignified  patience ;  and  his  last  words,  before  he  drank 
the  hemlock,  were  to  bid  his  son  to  cherish  no  evil  memory  of 
the  Athenians.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  The  Athe- 
nians soon  afterwards  received  Cassander  into  the  city,  who 
restored  the  oligarchical  government,  under  the  distinguished 
orator,  philosopher,  and  poet,  Demetrius  of  Phalerum,  who  held 
his  power  for  ten  years.  Meanwhile,  the  repulse  of  Polysperchon 
from  Megalopolis,  and  the  defeat  of  his  navy  by  that  of  Cassander, 
strengthened  the  party  of  the  latter  throughout  Greece.  In  a  pro- 
gress through  Peloponnesus,  he  received  the  adhesion  of  most  of 
the  cities.  One  incident,  highly  characteristic  of  the  abandonment 
of  old  Greek  traditions  is,  that  the  Spartans  now  for  the  first  time 
surrounded  their  city  with  walls  (b.o.  317). 

We  have  seen  how  Cassander  was  recalled  to  Macedonia  to  put 
down  the  sanguinary  tyranny  of  Olympias.  His  successes  drove 
Polysperchon  back  into  JEtolia,  while  Alexander  maintained  him- 
self in  Peloponnesus.  It  was  on  his  way  to  attack  the  latter  that 
Cassander  rebuilt  Thebes,  twenty  years  after  its  destruction  by 
Alexander,  and  invited  back  the  Theban  exiles  from  all  the  cities 
of  Greece,  SicDy,  and  Italy.  The  measure  was  most  popular 
through  the  whole  Hellenic  world ;  the  Athenians,  Megalopolitans, 
and  Messenians,  being  especially  forward  in  aiding  the  work 
(B.a  315). 

Cassander  had  already  gained  great  successes  in  Peloponnesus, 
when  Antigonus  began  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  pro- 
claiming freedom  to  the  cities.    He  despatched  an  armament 
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under  Aristodemos  to  the  aid  of  Alexander,  with  whom  Ca£6ander 
proceeded  to  make  terms,  leaving  him  the  government  of  the 
peninsula  under  himself;  and  both  were  thus  united  against  Aris- 
todemus.  Alexander  was  soon  after  assassinated,  but  his  widow 
Oratesipolis  maintained  herself  in  Sicjon,  while  Cassander  gained 
considerable  advantages  over  the  ^tolians,  formerly  the  allies 
of  Polysperchon,  and  now  of  Antigonus.  The  latter  now  made 
a  vigorous  effort  by  sending  over  a  new  armament  under  hie 
nephew  Ptolemy,  who  was  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  every  quarter, 
when  the  war  was  suspended  by  the  general  pacification  of  B.a 
311,  and  all  the  powers  united  to  guarantee  the  autonomy  of  the 
Greek  cities,  though  the  provision  remained  a  dead  letter,  and 
Cassander  kept  his  garrisons  in  the  cities  that  he  now  held.  He 
afterwards  granted  the  government  of  Peloponnesus  to  Polysper^ 
chon,  as  the  price  of  his  treachery  in  the  murder  of  Hercules ;  * 
while  his  own  power  in  Northern  Greece  seems  to  have  embraced 
all  the  western  coast  and  a  large  part  of  Epirus  (b.c.  309).  "We 
have  seen  how  he  secured  the  crown  of  Macedonia  by  the  murder 
of  Koxana  and  Alexander. 

The  abortive  expedition  of  the  Egyptian  Ptolemy  (b.o.  808)t  had, 
however,  the  effect  of  drawing  upon  Cassander  the  more  serious 
attacks  of  Antigonus,  who  sent  over  his  son  Demetrius  Polioroetes, 
with  a  formidable  armament,  from  Ephesus.  Such  was  the  confused 
state  of  the  relations  between  Greece  and  the  generals  in  Asia,  that 
when  Demetrius  suddenly  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Africa  in  May, 
B.C.  307,  his  fleet  was  mistaken  for  that  of  Ptolemy,  the  ally  of 
Cassander,  and  he  sailed  into  Piraeus  before  the  error  was  dis- 
covered. Demetrius  the  Phalerean,  after  governing  well  for  some 
years,  during  which  he  improved  the  laws  of  Athens  and  adorned 
the  city  with  splendid  buildings,  had  degenerated  into  a  sensual 
and  luxurious  despot.  So,  when  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  proclaimed 
that  he  had  come  to  free  the  city  and  to  expel  the  Macedonian 
garrison,  the  people  went  over  to  him,  and  the  late  ruler  retired 
to  Thebes,  and  thence  to  Egypt.  After  reducing  the  Macedonian 
garrisons  both  of  Munychia  and  Megara,  and  declaring  the  latter 
city  free,  Demetrius  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  Athens,  pro- 
claiming the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  promising  magnificent  dona- 
tions from  his  father.  He  was  received  with  such  unbounded 
adulation  and  divine  honours  to  his  father  and  himself,  that  he  is 
said  to  have  declared  himself  ashamed  of  these  degenerate  Athe- 
nians.   The  only  voice  raised  in  opposition  to  the  universal  flattery 

*  See  chap.  xviL  p.  88.  f  n>id. 
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was  that  of  Demochares,  the  nephew  of  DemostheneB.  Amidst 
the  reaction  against  the  philosopher  Demetrius  of  Phalerum,  a 
law  was  passed  restricting  the  liberty  of  teaching  in  the  philosophic 
schools,  which  were  now,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  at  the  height  of 
their  reputation.  The  philosophers  made  a  spirited  appeal  by 
leaving  Athens  in  a  body,  and  the  decree  was  repealed  the  next 
year.  Demetrius  had  remained  only  a  few  months  at  Athens, 
when  he  was  recalled,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  naval  war  on  the 
shores  of  Cyprus  (b.c.  806). 

During  the  absence  of  Demetrius  in  the  East,  the  war  in  Greece 
was  renewed  between  Polysperchon  and  Cassander.  The  latter 
had  gained  a  decided  advantage  at  many  points — ^had  taken 
Corinth,  and  was  blockading  Athens  by  sea  and  land,  when 
Demetrius  opportunely  returned  with  a  large  fleet  to  the  Euripus, 
and  landed  at  Aulis  in  Bceotia.  Cassander,  thus  threatened  in 
the  rear,  raised  the  siege  of  Athens,  and  retired  towards  Thessaly. 
He  was  pursued  and  defeated  near  Thermopyte  by  Demetrius, 
to  whom  a  body  of  6000  Macedonian  troops  went  over.  Deme- 
trius once  more  entered  Athens,  to  be  received  with  flattery  more 
abject  and  impious  than  had  been  paid  to  himself  and  his  father 
some  years  before.  A  decree  was  carried  by  Stratocles,  that 
Athena  invited  Demetrius  to  be  her  guest.  Lodged  in  the  back 
chamber*  of  the  Parthenon,  he  profaned  the  temple  with  the  most 
abominable  orgies  of  Aphrodite,  to  whom  he  erected  chapels 
throughout  the  city  for  his  courtezans.  The  only  voice  raised 
against  the  decree  of  Stratocles  is  said  to  have  been  that  of 
Demochares,  the  nephew  of  Demosthenes,  who  at  all  events  was 
soon  banished  from  Athens  for  his  opposition  to  the  extreme 
measures  of  the  flatterers  of  Demetrius.t 

In  the  following  spring  (b.c.  303),  Demetrius  prosecuted  the 
war  in  Peloponnesus  against  the  garrisons  of  Cassander  and 
Ptolemy.  He  conquered  Corinth,  Sicyon,  all  the  states  of  Argolis, 
and  the  whole  of  Arcadia,  except  Mantinea ;  and  he  made  an 
expedition  with  his  fleet  to  Leucas  and  Corcyra.  After  these  suc- 
cesses, a  congress  at  Corinth  conferred  upon  Demetrius,  as  formerly 
upon  Philip  and  Alexander,  the  dignity  of  captain-general  of  the 
Greeks.    In  the  spring  of  b.c.  302,  he  returned  to  Athens,  and 

*  It  has  been  already  explained,  that  the  OpModomuty  or  back  chamber,  of  a 
Oreek  temple  was  not  the  umer  shrine,  but  a  sort  of  vestry  and  treasuiy,  as  well  as  a 
lodging  for  the  keepers  of  the  temple. 

f  The  return  of  Demetrius  was  in  b.c.  804 ;  the  banishment  of  Demochares  ii 
B.a  308-2. 
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was  received  as  a  god  by  a  procession  of  the  people,  with  garlands 
and  incense.  But  even  the  hymn  which  they  sang  to  him,  as  the 
god  who  alone  had  appeared  to  deliver  them,  was  the  measure  of 
their  debasement  and  distress.  It  is  especially  interesting  to  observe 
the  language  used  respecting  the  growing  power  of  the  JEtolians, 
who  are  compared  to  the  Sphinx,  flying  from  its  rock  to  carry  off 
the  helpless  citizens.  Both  the  order  of  the  calendar  and  the  most 
venerable  customs  of  religion  were  made  to  yield  to  the  wish  of 
Demetrius,  to  be  at  once  initiated  into  the  highest  grade  of  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries.  In  the  proper  course,  a  candidate  could 
only  be  initiated  at  the  Lesser  Mysteries,  in  the  month  of  Anthe- 
sterion,  and  admitted  to  the  higher  decree  sixteen  months  later,  in 
Boedromion.  Demetrius  had  reached  Athens  in  Munychion,  two 
months  after  the  former  period ;  but,  on  the  motion  of  Stratocles, 
it  was  declared  that  the  current  month  should  be  considered  as 
Anthesterion,  and  the  next  month  as  the  Boedromion  of  the 
following  year ;  and  then,  afl^r  the  two  ceremonies,  another  decree 
set  the  calendar  right  again.  A  century  before,  Aristophanes 
had  made  Meton^s  reform  of  the  calendar  an  occasion  for  the  jest, 
that  the  gods  and  men  would  be  celebrating  their  festivals  at 
different  times ;  but  such  proceedings  as  these  prove,  as  Niebuhr 
observes,  that  '^no  one  at  that  time  had  much  faith  in  those 
matters ;  all  was  mere  curiosity,  and  an  obscure  remnant  of  super- 
stition." Demetrius  repaid  this  adultation  by  exacting  from  the 
Athenians  a  contribution  of  250  talents,  which  he  insulted  them 
by  squandering  on  his  pleasures. 

Still  pursuing  the  object  of  driving  Cassander  out  of  Greece 
and  Macedonia,  he  marched  into  Thessaly  at  the  head  of  56,000 
men,  and  became  master  of  much  of  the  country.  His  continued 
success  was  one  cause  of  the  new  coalition  against  his  father  in 
Asia ;  and  Cassander  protracted  the  contest  till  Demetrius  was 
recalled  by  Antigonus  to  share  his  defeat  at  Ipsus.  Before  he 
left  Greece,  he  concluded  a  peace  with  Cassander,  by  which  the 
Hellenic  cities  were  declared  free  (b.c.  301). 

The  military  talents  of  Demetrius  were  conspicuous  in  lus  con- 
duct after  the  battle  of  Ipsus.  Ketreating  with  the  remnant  of 
the  army,  he  joined  his  fleet  at  Ephesus,  and  passed  over  to 
Cyprus,  where  he  rallied  all  his  forces,  in  order  to  secure  Greece. 
There  he  might  hope  to  hold  out  till  the  coalition  of  the  generals 
in  Asia  should  be  dissolved  by  their  mutual  jealousies,  and  his  own 
aid  be  sought,  as  in  fact  soon  afterwards  happened.  For  this 
contingency  he  at  once  paved  the  way  by  opening  negotiation^ 
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with  Ptolemy,  through  the  medium  of  the  young  Pykbhits,  king 
of  Epirus,  whose  name  now  appears  in  history  for  the  first  time, 
and  of  whose  share  in  these  transactions  more  will  be  said  anon. 
But  Demetrius  had  not  calculated  on  the  great  effect  produced  in 
Greece  by  the  defeat  of  Ipsus.  Most  of  the  cities  that  had  so 
lately  saluted  him  as  their  leader  hastened  to  make  their  sub* 
mission  to  Cassander.  Even  Athens  had  recovered  from  her 
servile  prostration,  and  recalled  Demochares,  who  guided  her  coun 
cils  in  the  spirit  of  his  uncle.  Demetrius  had  already  sailed  from 
Ephesus,  secure  of  a  favourable  reception  at  Athens,  when  he  was 
met  by  an  embassy,  forbidding  him  to  approach  the  city.  At 
the  same  time  they  conducted  his  wife,  with  all  her  retinue  and 
property,  to  Megara,  and  gave  up  to  him  the  ships  and  treasures 
he  had  left  behind.  It  was  not  the  policy  of  Demetrius  to  involve 
himself  in  a  war  with  Greece,  which  he  had  hoped  to  use  as  his 
basis  of  operations  against  Asia.  So  he  carried  his  armament  to 
the  Thracian  Chersonese,  and  there  began  an  irregular  warfare 
against  Lysimachus. 

Meanwhile  Lysimachus  and  Ptolemy  had  formed  a  closer  league 
with  each  other,  to  counteract  which,  Seleucus  sought  the  aid  of 
Demetrius,  and  sued  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  whom  he  after- 
wards resigned  to  his  son  Antiochus.  This  is  the  earliest  example 
of  these  incestuous  marriages,  which  afterwards  became  common 
both  among  the  Seleucidce  and  the  Ptolemies.  Demetrius  forth- 
with sailed  to  Syria,  and  on  his  way  he  made  himself  master  of 
Cilicia ;  and  his  refasal  to  give  up  this  acquisition  produced  an 
ill  feeling  with  Seleucus  at  the  very  moment  of  their  alliance. 
About  the  same  time,  the  negotiations  which  Demetrius  had 
opened  with  Ptolemy  were  brought  to  a  successful  issue.  Thus 
strengthened,  he  returned  to  Greece,,  and  gained  a  footing  in 
Peloponnesus  before  he  attempted  to  recover  Athens. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Cassander  died,  after  he  had  enjoyed 
for  a  few  years  the  power  restored  to  him  by  the  victory  of  Ipsus 
(b.0.  297).  He  left  three  sons,  Philip,  Antipater,  and  Alexander. 
The  first  succeeded  to  the  Macedonian  throne  as  Pliilip  IV.,  but 
died  of  sickness  the  next  year  (b.c.  296).  His  death  was  followed 
by  one  of  those  murderous  contests,  which  now  became  the  usual 
incidents  of  the  succession  to  the  crown.  Antipater  killed  his 
mother,  whom  he  suspected  of  favouring  Alexander ;  and  the 
latter,  esteeming  his  own  life  in  danger,  applied  for  aid  both  to 
Pyrrhus  and  Demetrius.  The  order  of  events  is  now  obscure ; 
but  it  seems  that  Demetrius  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Athens ; 
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and  BO  Pyrrhus  had  the  first  opportunity,  which  he  hastened  to 
seize.  It  is  now  time  to  give  some  account  of  the  life  of  this 
remarkable  man  up  to  the  present  period. 

The  country  of  Epirus,  the  most  ancient  seat  of  the  Pelaagic 
religion,  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  the  cradle  of  the 
Hellenic  race,  was  now  subject  to  the  ^acid  family  of  Molosdan 
princes,  who  claimed  their  descent  from  Pyrrhus  or  Neoptolemus, 
the  son  of  Achilles.  It  seemed  to  be  the  destiny  of  these  princes 
to  bring  on  the  inevitable  collision  between  the  powers  of  Greece 
and  Italy.  The  first  who  bore  the  title  of  King  of  Epirus,  Alex- 
ander, the  son  of  Neoptolemus,  and  brother  of  Olympias,  was 
killed  in  the  war  which  he  waged  on  behalf  of  the  Tarentines 
against  the  Lucanians  and  Brutti  (B.a  326).  His  cousin  and 
successor,  -^acides,  was  deposed  by  the  Epirots,  who  disliked  the 
part  he  took  in  the  war  of  Olympias  against  Cassander  (b.c.  816). 
He  was  subsequently  recalled ;  but  only  to  be  defeated  and  slain 
in  battle  by  Philip,  the  son  of  Cassander,  who  thus  obtained  the 
mastery  of  Epirus  (b.c.  313).  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  -^acides,  was 
bom  in  b.c.  318.  On  his  father's  deposition,  the  infant,  sayed  by 
his  faithful  servants,  found  refuge  with  Glaucias,  the  king  of  the 
Illyrian  Taulantians,  who  brought  him  up  with  his  own  children, 
and  refiised  to  betray  him  to  Cassander  for  a  large  bribe.  Niebuhr 
observes  the  resemblance  in  the  conduct  of  the  old  Illyrian  chief 
to  the  respect  of  the  modem  Albanians  for  the  ties  of  hospitality, 
when  once  their  word  is  pledged,  notwithstanding  their  cruelty 
and  venality.  The  same  historian  sees  a  proof  of  the  natural 
excellence  of  the  character  of  Pyrrhus  in  the  fact  that  he  was  not 
barbarized  by  his  early  training.  Ten  years  later,  Glaucias  restored 
Pyrrhus,  then  only  twelve  years  old,  to  the  throne  of  Epirus ;  but, 
after  five  years,  Cassander  took  advantage  of  the  recall  of  Deme- 
trius to  Asia,  to  procure  the  expulsion  of  Pyrrhus  by  the  Epirots. 
The  young  prince,  who  was  now  seventeen,  fled  to  Demetrius,  who 
had  married  his  sister,  and  fought  with  great  distinction  on  the 
field  of  Ipsus.  He  was  then  employed,  as  we  have  seen,  in  a 
negotiation  with  Ptolemy,  whom,  like  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact,  Pyrrhus  so  won  by  the  peculiar  charm  of  his  character, 
that  the  Egyptian  king  sent  him  back  to  Epirus  with  a  large 
force,  and  the  queen  Berenice  gave  him  the  hand  of  Antigon4, 
her  daughter  by  a  former  marriage.  Pyrrhus  was  well  received 
by  the  Epirots,  and  concluded  an  arrangement  with  Neoptolemus,* 

*  PluUirch,  who  alone  mentions  this  Kooptolemus,  does  not  tell  us  who  he  wu 
Kicbuhr  supposes  him  to  have  been  a  son  of  Alexander,  the  late  King  of  Bpinu. 
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the  reigning  prince,  to  share  the  kingdom ;  bat  Neoptolemns  was 
Boon  put  to  death,  on  the  ground,  as  is  supposed,  of  a  plot  against 
the  life  of  Pyrrhus. 

The  wealth  supplied  by  Ptolemy  enabled  Pyrrhus  to  raise 
Epirus  to  great  prosperity.  He  founded  cities,  and  developed  the 
mdlitaiy  resources  of  the  country,  doing  for  Epirus  what  Arche- 
laus  and  Philip  had  done  for  Macedonia.  Like  the  latter  prince, 
he  was  passionately  fond  of  war,  and  endowed  by  nature  with 
the  highest  military  genius.  But  here  the  resemblance  ceased. 
Pyrrhus  loved  war,  less  for  its  substantial  gains  than  for  the 
excitement  of  the  pursuit,  as  an  artist  works  at  his  art  to  gratify 
an  inward  prompting.  But,  obeying  only  this  impulse,  his  efforte 
were  as  desultory  as  they  were  eager.  He  is  said  to  have  pur- 
posely abstained  from  following  up  victory,  lest  the  campaign 
should  end  too  quickly,  like  a  chase,  the  pleasure  of  which  is  lost 
if  the  game  be  caught  too  soon.  Had  he  possessed  Philip's  steady 
purpose,  and  especially  Philip's  knowledge  when  to  remain  quiet, 
he  might  have  been  the  greatest  conqueror  of  his  age,  as  he  was 
almost,  if  not  quite,  the  greatest  captain  of  any  age.  Hannibal 
is  said  to  have  placed  Pyrrhus  first,  Scipio  second,  and  himself 
third,  among  the  masters  of  the  art  of  war ;  or,  according  to  a 
more  probable  version  of  the  story,  he  assigned  the  first  rank  to 
Alexander,  the  second  to  himself,  and  the  third  to  Pyrrhus.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  generals  that  wrote  on  the  art  of  war.  But 
he  was  not  cold-blooded  enough  to  be  a  great  conqueror.  Some 
change  of  purpose,  or  some  generous  impulse,  perpetually  turned 
him  aside  from  an  advantage  already  won.  He  was  compared  by 
Antigonus  Gonatas  to  a  gambler,  who  is  often  favoured  by  the 
dice,  but  knows  not  how  to  use  his  luck ; — ^he  might  have  added, 
who  cares  not  whether  he  loses  or  wins.  For  the  most  striking 
feature  in  the  character  of  Pyrrhus  was  a  frank  and  cordial  cheer- 
ftilness,  which  bore  him  up  through  all  the  changes  of  fortune, 
and  won  the  hearts  of  all  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  "  There 
never  was  a  prince,"  says  Niebuhr,  "  in  whom  the  character  of  a 
soldier  had  so  much  of  poetry." 

Pyrrhus  had  made  some  progress  in  the  consolidation  of  his 
kingdom,  when  he  was  called  to  the  aid  of  Alexander,  who  offered 
to  give  up  to  him  certain  districts  which  had  been  acquired  by 
Macedonia  on  the  frontier  of  Epirus,  as  well  as  Acamania, 
Ambracia,  and  Amphilochia  on  the  western  coast.  Pyrrhus 
speedily  drove  out  Antipater,  who  fled  to  his  father-in-law  Lysi- 
machus,  in  Thrace,  and  was  not  long  after  put  to  death  by  him. 
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Pjrrhus  then  withdrew  to  occupy  his  new  pofiBeefiions  on  the 
western  coast,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Ambracia.  He  soon 
became  master  of  Corcjra,  and  probably  of  Leucas ;  and  thus  his 
kingdom  looked  towards  Italy,  in  which  he  was  destined  soon  to 
act  so  conspicnous  a  part. 

Meanwhile  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  had  been  prevented  from  at 
once  obeying  the  call  of  Alexander  by  his  occupation  with  the 
siege  of  Athens.  The  city  had  fallen  under  the  tyranny  of  a  certain 
Lachares,  whom  some  ctdl  a  demagogue,  and  others  a  creature  of 
Cassander:  he  may  have  been  both.  The  exiles  whom  he  had 
driven  out  invited  the  aid  of  Demetrius;  but  the  citizens  in 
general,  fearing  his  resentment  for  his  former  repulse,  held  out 
against  a  long  blockade,  till  famine  forced  them  to  yield.* 
Demetrius  forgave  the  past,  and  distributed  com  to  the  famished 
people ;  but  he  took  precautions  for  the  future  by  placing  garri- 
sons in  the  ports  of  Pirseus  and  Munychia,  as  well  as  on  the  hill 
of  Museum  (b.g.  295).  He  then  advanced  into  Macedonia ;  and, 
having  procured  the  assassination  of  Alexander,  he  was  saluted  by 
the  army  as  king  (b.o.  294).  He  was  ak^ady  in  possession  of 
nearly  all  Greece,  except  Boeotia,  ^tolia,  and  the  ports  on  the 
western  coast  in  the  hands  of  Pyrrhus.  The  reign  of  Demetrius 
lasted  seven  years,  and  was  one  perpetual  series  of  wars  with  his 
neighbours  in  Europe,  and  with  his  rivals  in  Asia.  For  the 
greater  part  of  this  period  he  committed  the  government  of  Greece 
to  his  son,  Antigonus  Gonatas,  who  at  last  succeeded  in  founding 
a  dynasty,  which  endured  to  the  end  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom. 
In  B.C.  292  Demetrius  took  Thebes,  after  an  obstinate  defence. 

In  the  following  year  (b.c.  291),  the  misfortune  of  Lysimachus, 
who,  having  crossed  the  Danube,  had  been  compelled  to  surrender 
with  his  whole  army  to  the  Get8e,t  gave  Demetrius  an  opportunity 
to  invade  Thrace ;  but  he  was  recalled  by  a  new  revolt  of  Thebes, 
which  was  again  taken  in  B.a  290.  During  this  campaign 
Pyrrhus  invaded  Thessaly,  to  make  a  diversion  in  favour  of 
Thebes,  but  he  was  repulsed  by  Demetrius.  At  the  same  time 
the  latter  was  engaged  in  war  with  the  ^tolians.  The  confederacy 
of  this  rude  people  seemed  now  almost  the  sole  refuge  of  Hellenic 
liberty,  while  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  were  passive  spectators  of  the 

*  Among  the  more  ordinary  inddents  of  suffering,  common  to  dties  closelj  be 
Bieged,  we  are  told  of  a  father  and  son  quarrelling  for  a  dead  moose  I 

f  These  were  the  great  and  warlike  people,  apparently  of  Thradan  origin,  who 
were  called  Dadans  by  the  Romans,  and  gave  their  name  to  the  proyinoe  of  Dada 
The  king  of  the  Getse  behaved  generously  to  Lysimachus,  and  soon  rdeased  him. 
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conflicts  of  the  two  northern  monarchies.  Each  invaded  the  other's 
country,  and  each  gained  victories  over  the  other;  but,  while  the 
conflict  was  thus  indecisive,  the  moral  victory  remained  with 
Pyrrhns.  His  chivalrons  generosity,  and  his  kindness  to  his 
prisoners,  won  the  hearts  of  the  Macedonians.  Contrasting  his  frank 
simplicity  with  the  ostentatious  luxury  and  the  tyrannical  licence 
of  Demetrius,  they  came  to  desire  Pyrrhus  for  their  king  (b.o.  287). 

While  Demetrius  was  thus  engaged  at  home,  his  Asiatic  posses- 
sions were  divided  between  Ptolemy  and  Seleucus,  who  now  formed 
a  new  coalition  with  Lysimachus  and  Pyrrhus  to  strip  him  of  his 
dominions  in  Europe.  While  Ptolemy  sent  a  powerful  fleet  into 
Greece,  and  Lysimachus  advanced  against  Macedonia  from  the 
east,  Pyrrhus  entered  it  from  the  west,  the  army  went  over  to  him, 
and  he  was  proclaimed  king,  dividing  the  kingdom  at  first  with 
Lysimachus.  Demetrius  fled  to  Asia,  where,  after  adventures 
which  it  is  not  worth  while  to  follow,  he  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render to  Seleucus  (b.o.  286).  He  was  kept  a  close  prisoner, 
though  not  otherwise  ill-treated,  till  his  death  in  b.c.  283. 

The  arrangement  between  Pyrrhus  and  Lysimachus  soon  came 
to  an  end.  The  latter  had  destined  the  crown  of  Macedonia  for 
himself,  and,  when  Pyrrhus  had  reigned  only  seven  months,  he 
again  invaded  Macedonia.  The  fickle  people  again  went  over  from 
the  Epirot  stranger,  as  they  now  chose  to  regard  Pyrrhus,  to  the 
old  comrade  of  Alexander.  Pyrrhus  was  driven  back  into  Epirus 
(b.c.  286),  whence,  after  a  few  years'  rest,  he  undertook  his  me- 
morable expedition  into  Italy.  Thus,  in  the  year  which  several 
other  events  concur  to  mark  as  an  epoch  in  history,  we  find 
Greece  for  the  first  time  brought  into  direct  contact  with  Home 
(b.c.  280).  The  celebrated  campaigns  of  Pyrrhus  in  Italy  and 
Sicily  belong  to  the  history  of  Home  (b.c.  280 — ^275).  After  his 
return  to  Epirus  he  made  a  predatory  war  upon  Antigonus 
Gonatas,  whom  he  expelled,  and  became  once  more  king  of 
Macedonia  (b.c.  273).  He  now  aimed  at  the  conquest  of  Greece. 
Eepulsed  from  Sparta  he  marched  to  Argos,  to  support  one  of  the 
contending  factions,  which  admitted  him  into  the  city.  But  the 
citadel,  and  all  the  strong  places,  were  held  by  the  other  party ; 
and  Pyrrhus  was  endeavouring  to  force  his  way  back  out  of  the 
place  when  a  tile,  hurled  by  a  woman  from  a  house-top,  struck 
him  on  the  nape  of  his  neck,  and  he  fell  senseless  from  his  horse. 
He  was  recognized  and  quickly  despatched  by  the  soldiers  of 
Antigonus,  who  carried  his  head  to  their  master.  Antigonus 
showed  great  emotion  on  beholding  it,  and  ordered  the  remains  of 
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Pyrrbiifl  to  be  interred  with  due  honourB.  Thii0  fell  this  great 
and  noble-minded  soldier,  like  Abimelech  at  Thebez,  bj  the  hand 
of  a  woman,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age  (B.a  272).  Had  he 
lived  in  happier  times,  he  might  have  devoted  to  the  defence  and 
establishment  of  freedom  the  powers  which  were  wasted  in  wars 
without  resnlt. 

The  expulsion  of  Pyrrhns  from  Macedonia  had  left  Lysimachns 
in  possession  of  a  magnificent  kingdom,  embracing  nearly  the 
whole  of  Asia  Minor,  with  Thrace  and  Macedonia ;  bnt  Antigonns 
Oonatas,  the  son  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  still  held  his  ground  in 
Greece  by  means  of  his  powerful  fleet,  and  many  of  the  Greek 
cities  maintained  their  independence.  Lysimachns  reigned  for 
five  years  and  a  half  over  these  enlarged  dominions  (b.c.  286 — 
281);  but  he  was  doomed  to  a  violent  death,  like  all  the  Diadochi, 
except  Ptolemy,  who,  however,  contributed  indirectly  to  the  fate 
of  Lysimachns.  The  two  families  were  connected  by  various 
intermarriages.  Ptolemy  had  been  twice  married;  first,  to 
£urydic6,  the  daughter  of  Antipater,  whom  he  had  divorced  in 
favour  of  her  attendant,  the  beautifiil  Berenice.*  Eurydic^  had 
borne  him  two  sons,  Ptolemy  sumamed  Ceraunus  (i.e.  Thunder- 
ioU)y  and  Meleager,  both  of  whom  were  excluded  from  the  suc- 
cession, and  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the  son  of  Berenice,  was 
associated  with  his  father  in  the  kingdom  (b.c.  285).  This  step, 
which  was  probably  taken  through  the  influence  of  Berenice, 
seems  to  have  rested  on  the  principle,  still  a  point  of  dispute 
in  the  East,  that  the  children  of  a  king,  "  bom  in  the  purple," 
should  take  precedence  of  those  bom  before  his  accession. 
Besides  these  sons,  Ptolemy  had,  by  Eurydic6,  a  daughter  Ly- 
sandra  (who  was  married  to  Agathocles,  the  son  of  Lysimachns 
by  his  first  wife),  and,  by  Berenice,  another  daughter,  Arsinoe, 
who  was  the  second  wife  of  Lysimachns  himself.  Such  were 
the  relations  between  the  two  families,  when  Ptolemy  Cerau- 
nus, enraged  at  his  exclusion  from  the  throne  of  E^rpt,  fled 
to  Lysimachns.  His  kind  reception  appears  to  have  brought  to 
a  head  the  jealousy  of  Arsinoe  against  Agathocles,  both  as  the 
rival  of  her  children  and  the  husband  of  her  step-sister.  Aga- 
thocles, who  was  now  a  man  of  mature  age,  had  distinguished 
himself  in  many  of  his  father's  campaigns,  and  was  sure  to  be  his 
successor,  in  which  case  Arsinoe,  who  had  long  been  his  declared 
enemy,  might  well  fear,  according  to  Macedonian  precedents,  for 

*  This  name,  so  oommon  in  the  Hellenistic  roTal  families,  is  the  Macedonian  fbnr 
of  the  Greek  PA^rmtop,  which  signifies  bringing  foktory. 
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her  own  and  her  children's  liyes.  Ljsimachus,  induced  by  her  to 
believe  that  his  son  was  plotting  against  his  life,  first  treated 
Agathocles  with  insnlt,  and  then  canBed  him  to  be  poisoned. 
The  resentment  of  his  subjects  only  confirmed  the  king  in  the 
belief  of  a  conspiracy,  and  his  rage  was  directed  by  Arsinoe  against 
the  brothers  and  friends  of  the  mnrdeied  Agathodes.  Several  of 
the  Asiatic  cities  now  broke  out  in  open  revolt ;  and  Selencns,  to 
whom  the  wife  of  Agatliocles  had  fled  for  refnge,  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  extending  his  power  over  Asia  Minor.  He  crossed  the 
Taurus  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  advanced  to  the  plain 
of  Corupedion  in  Phrygia,  where  Lysimachus,  betrayed  by  the 
followers  whom  he  had  alienated,  was  defeated  and  slain  (b.c. 
281).  By  his  death  Seleucus  became  master  of  the  whole  empire 
of  Alexander,  except  Egypt  and  its  dependencies,  Southern 
Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Cyprus.  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  his 
conquest;  he  had  crossed  the  Hellespont  to  take  possession  of 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  and  was  sacrificing  near  Lysimachia,  a 
city  which  Lysimachus  had  built  on  the  neck  of  the  Chersonese, 
when  he  was  murdered  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  whom  he  had  taken 
under  his  protection  as  a  rival  to  the  king  of  Egypt,  seven  months 
after  the  death  of  Lysimachus  (b.o.  280). 

The  death  of  the  last  of  Alexander's  own  followers  terms  a 
natural  resting-place  in  the  history  of  the  East,  esx)ecially  as  the 
epoch  is  marked  by  other  great  events.  But  those  events  must  be 
noticed,  and  a  glance  must  be  cast  forward  on  the  settlement  of 
the  affairs  of  Greece,  before  we  turn  to  the  great  rising  power  of 
the  West.  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  was  at  once  recognized  as  king  of 
Macedonia  and  Thrace.  Antiochus  Soter,  the  son  of  Seleucus 
who  had  long  since  resigned  to  him  the  provinces  of  Upper  Asia, 
was  a  thoroughly  Asiatic  sovereign,  and  cared  nothing  for  power 
in  Europe.  After  a  brief  war,  tor  the  purpose  of  avenging  his 
father's  murder,  and  checking  any  designs  which  Ptolemy 
Ceraunus  might  have  had  on  Asia,  Antiochus  made  {>eace  witb 
Ptolemy,  who,  in  his  turn,  had  the  prudence  to  effect  a  recon- 
ciliation with  his  brother,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  resigning  to 
him  all  claims  to  the  throne  of  Egypt.  Thus,  with  the  establish- 
ment of  Ptolemy  U.  Philadelphus  on  the  throne  of  Egypt,  and 
of  Antiochus  I.  Soter  on  that  of  Asia,  the  history  of  the  East 
becomes  separate  from  that  of  Europe,  till  they  are  again  brought 
into  contact  by  the  ambition  of  Antiochus  the  Great. 

Betuming  to  Macedonia,  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  found  a  rival  in 
Antigonus  Gonatas,  whose  operations,  however,  were  confined  to 
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Greece.  Ptolemy's  sister,  Arsinoe,  the  widow  of  Lysimachns, 
had  taken  up  her  abode,  with  her  family,  in  the  fortress  of  Cas- 
sandrea.  Fearing,  it  would  seem,  that  this  position  might  give 
the  king  of  Egypt  a  hold  upon  the  country,  Ptolemy  made  a 
treacherous  offer  of  marriage  to  his  sister ;  and,  being  admitted  to 
the  fort,  killed  her  sons  and  banished  her  to  Samothrace.  His 
crime  was  soon  punished  by  an  event,  which  requires  us  to  take  a 
glance  beyond  the  northern  boundaries  of  Macedonia. 

We  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  speak  more  fully  of  the  great 
nation  of  the  Gauls  or  Celts,  who  occupied,  from  very  early  times, 
all  the  regions  of  Western  Europe,  beyond  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine, 
and  who  gave  their  name  to  the  country  of  Gallia  (JFrcmce).  Their 
early  settlements  in  Italy,  and  the  great  irruption  in  which  they 
sacked  Eome  (b.o.  890),  will  be  noticed  in  the  next  book.  During 
the  ensuing  century,  the  tribes  which  were  established  in  the  great 
plain  of  Northern  Italy  (Gallia  Cisalpina)  were  constantly  pressing 
on  eastward  round  the  head  of  the  Adriatic ;  and  these  movements 
appear  to  have  caused  the  irruptions  of  the  Triballi  and  other 
lUyrian  nations  into  Macedonia.  About  b.o.  308,  a  body  of  Gauls 
had  reached  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia,  and  Cassander  gave  them 
settlements  in  Mount  Orbelus.  During  the  following  years,  new 
swarms  arrived  from  Italy,  and  accumulated  beyond  the  moun- 
tains of  Scardus,  Orbelus,  and  Scomius,  through  which  they  poured 
into  Macedonia  towards  the  close  of  b.o.  880.  Ptolemy  ventured 
to  meet  them  in  the  field ;  but  the  Macedonian  phalanx  was 
broken  before  the  superior  numbers,  the  savage  war-cries,  and  the 
broadsword  of  the  Gael,  like  the  Eoman  legions  at  AJlia,  and 
many  a  disciplined  army  since.  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  was  killed  in 
the  battle,  and  his  kingdom  fell  into  complete  anarchy.  His 
brother  Meleager,  and  Antipater,  a  nephew  of  Cassander,  succes- 
sively failed  in  the  attempt  to  establish  themselves  on  the  throne, 
which  was  at  last  offered  by  the  army  to  Sosthenes,  who  had 
meanwhile  succeeded  in  checking  the  invaders.  Their  main  body 
seems  to  have  retired  behind  the  mountains  when  satiated  with 
plunder ;  but  they  returned  in  the  following  year,  and  inflicted  on 
Sosthenes  a  defeat,  which  was  soon  followed  by  his  death  (b.c.  279). 
On  this  occasion,  the  Gauk  pressed  on  as  far  as  Delphi,  to  plunder 
the  temple.  The  local  tradition  declared  that  Apollo  defended  his 
sanctuary  by  miracles  like  those  which  had  baffled  the  Persians 
two  hundred  years  before  ;*  but  sober  history  must  give  the  honour 
of  the  achievement  to  the  Greeks.    They  assembled  their  forces, 

•  Vol  L  pp.  420,  421. 
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under  the  Athenian  Callippos,  and  routed  the  invaders,  disordered 
by  plunder  and  excess.  Brennus,  the  leader  of  the  Gauls,  was 
slain.  The  hordes  that  followed  him  retreated  partly  across  the 
Hsemus  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube;  part  founded  settlements 
in  Thrace ;  while  another  body  passed  on  to  the  Hellespont  and 
Propontis.  Of  these,  some  crossed  the  Hellespont  in  search  of 
plunder,  while  others  were  invited  over  firom  Byzantium  by 
Nicomedes  I.,  king  of  Bithynia.  These  two  hordes,  reinforced 
by  fresh  swarms,  overran  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  within  the 
Taurus,  exacting  tribute  of  its  princes,  while  some  bodies  of  them 
crossed  the  Taurus,  and  served  in  the  armies  of  Syria  and  Egypt. 
Their  ascendancy  was  checked  by  the  growing  power  of  the  kings 
of  Pergamus;  and  at  length,  just  half  a  century  after  their  first 
entrance.  Attains  I.  inflicted  on  them  a  decisive  defeat,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  settle  within  the  limits  of  the  district  which  was 
henceforth  called  Qalatia*  (b.o.  230).  Intermingling  with  the 
Hellenist  population  around  them,  they  adopted  Greek  manners, 
but  they  preserved  their  own  language,  with  their  political  organi- 
zation. They  formed  three  tribes,  bearing  the  thoroughly  Gallic 
names  of  Tolistobogi,  Trocmi,  and  Tectosages,  each  consisting  of 
four  clans,  which  the  Greeks  called  Tetrachies. 

The  anarchy  of  Macedonia  was  ended,  shortly  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Gauls,  by  the  victory  of  Antigonus  Gonatus  over  the 
other  competitors  for  the  throne  (about  b.o.  278).  We  know 
but  little  of  his  exact  position  up  to  this  time.  He  had  been 
appointed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  his  father,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
to  the  government  of  Greece,  where  he  had  held  his  ground 
amidst  the  contests  for  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  risings  of  the  Greek  cities,  supported  by  the  king  of 
Egypt,  on  the  other.  His  usual  residence  seems  to  have  been  at 
Demetrias,  in  Magnesia,  and  his  chief  strength  lay  in  his  close 
alliance  with  the  jEtolians,  whose  power  now  reached  eastward  as 
far  as  Phocis.  The  extent  of  his  hold  upon  Peloponnesus  is  very 
doubtful ;  but,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  that  hold  was  greatly 
loosened,  at  the  epoch  of  b.o.  280,  by  a  new  movement  in  assertion 
of  PanheUenic  liberty.  About  the  time  when  Ptolemy  Ceraunus 
was  contending  for  1^  newly  usurped  crown,  with  Antiochus  on 
the  one  side,  and  Antigonus  Gonatus  on  the  other,  a  confederacy 
of  the  Greek  states  appears  to  have  been  formed  against  the 
latter,  under  the  leadership  of  Sparta,  and  with  the  aid  of  Egyp- 

*  It  was  also  called  Gallo-Gnocias  and  Gnsco-Galatia,  from  the  mixture  of  Gauls 
and  Greeks  in  its  population. 
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tian  money  and  ships.  As  a  pretext  for  combining  their  forces, 
an  Amphictyonic  war  was  declared  against  the  ^tolians,  the 
allies  of  Antigonus,  on  the  old  gronnd,  the  cultivation  of  the 
devoted  plain  of  Cirrha.  The  mover  in  the  enterprise  was  Arens, 
king  of  Sparta,  who,  with  the  money  supplied  to  him  from  Egypt, 
kept  up  a  mercenary  force,  and  imitated  the  pomp  of  the  Asiatic 
courts.  It  has  been  seen  how  disastrously  former  Amphictyonic 
wars  had  ended,  nor  was  the  present  an  exception.  The  allied 
anny  was  utterly  defeated  and  dispersed  by  the  ^tolians,  but  the 
war  was  still  maintained  in  a  desultory  manner  by  Areus.  One 
gain  from  it  appears  to  have  been  the  expulsion  of  the  Mace- 
donian garrisons  from  the  ports  of  Athens. 

It  was  soon  after  the  defeat  of  the  allies,  that  Antigonus 
Gonatas  obtained  the  Macedonian  throne,  and  became  the  founder 
of  a  dynasty,  and  the  restorer  of  the  monarchy.  After  the  brief 
interruption  of  two  or  three  years,  when  he  was  exprfled,  as  already 
related,  by  Pyrrhus,  he  kept  the  crown  till  his  death,  in  b.c.  289. 
The  dynasty  he  founded  lasted  for  seventy  years  after  his  death, 
numbering  three  generations  and  four  kings.  Macedonia  became 
the  umpire  in  the  conflict  between  the  contending  Greek  forces  of 
Sparta  and  the  Achsean  and  j£tolian  leagues.  Demetrius  11.,  the 
son  of  Antigonus  Gonatus  (b.c.  239 — ^229),  carried  on  war  with  his 
dangerous  neighbours,  the  JStolians.  His  cousin  and  successor 
Antigonus  Doson  (b.o.  229 — 220),  supported  the  Achsean  League, 
and  gamed  the  decisive  battle  of  Sellasia  over  Cleomenes,  king  of 
Sparta  (b.c.  221).  The  long  reign  of  Philip  V.,  the  son  of 
Demetrius  II.  (b.o.  220 — 178),  witnessed  the  culminating  power 
of  this  later  Macedonian  kingdom,  and  its  humiliation  in  the 
conflict  with  Eome,  to  which  it  finally  succumbed  under  his  son 
Perseus,  in  b.o.  168.  The  last  successor  of  Philip  and  Alexander, 
and  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  great  Antigonus,  was  draped  in 
chains  through  the  streets  of  Eome,  to  grace  the  triumph  of 
JBmilius  Paulus,  and  then  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  but  ho  ended 
his  days  in  an  honourable  captivity  at  Alba. 

We  shall  have  to  return  hereafter  to  the  history  of  these  latei 
Macedonian  kings,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  Achsean  League, 
and  its  two  great  heroes, 

*'  Aratus,  who  awhile  relumed  the  soul 
Of  fondly  lingeriiig  liberty  in  Greece ; 
And  him,  her  darling  as  her  latest  hope, 
The  gallant  Fhilopcemen,  who  to  arms 
Turned  the  luxurious  pomp  he  could  not  cure ; 
Or  toiling  in  his  farm  a  simple  swain. 
Or,  bold  and  skilful,  thundering  in  the  fieid.*^ 
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Meanwhile  it  is  well  to  take  a  prospective  glance  at  the  causes 
and  the  issue  of  this  last  effort  for  freedom.  During  the  war  in 
which  Pjrrhus  lost  his  life,  Antigonus  Gonatas  was  at  the  head 
of  an  army  in  Peloponnesus,  where  he  obtained  complete  ascend- 
ancy after  the  fall  of  Pyrrhus.  Some  of  the  cities  were  held 
by  his  garrisons,  and  others  by  tyrants  in  his  interest.  Sparta, 
which  he  had  aided  against  Pyrrhus,  was  soon  at  war  with  him 
again,  in  alliance  with  Athens  and  the  king  of  Egypt.  The 
details  of  this  war  are  very  obscure.  The  Spartan  king  Axeus  was 
killed  in  battle ;  and  Athens,  after  being  nearly  ruined  by  a  long 
blockade,  was  forced  to  surrender  to  Antigonus,  about  11.0.  262. 
The  Macedonian  garrisons  were  replaced  in  Piraeus  and  Munychia, 
but  the  city  was  declared  free,  and  Antigonus,  in  his  fi^uent 
visits  to  Athens,  paid  marked  honour  to  her  eminent  philosophers, 
especially  to  Zeno.  Sparta,  now  closely  dependent  on  Egypt, 
seemed  to  be  the  only  Hellenic  power  capable  of  withstanding  the 
Macedonian  king,  except  the  great  confederacy  of  the  jEtolians, 
who  were  his  close  allies. 

Sut  an  ancient  state,  which  had  remained  hitherto  almost 
isolated  in  the  midst  of  Greece,  was  gradually  rising  up  into  new 
life,  to  afford  the  country  a  last  hoj)e  of  liberty,  and  to  give  the 
world  a  brilliant  example  of  the  working  of  a  federation.  The 
Aohsean  race,  who,  in  the  time  celebrated  by  Homer,  had  been 
dominant  in  Peloponnesus,  had  remained  in  political  insignifi- 
cance since  the  great  Dorian  migration  drove  them  up  to  the  strip 
of  land  along  the  northern  coast  of  the  peninsula.  Their  twelve 
great  cities*  had  been  anciently  united  in  a  Panachsean  confedera- 
tion, which  was  chiefly,  like  the  old  Panionian  confederacy  in  the 
same  region,  for  religious  objects.  This  league  had  been  dis- 
solved by  the  policy  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  who  could  not, 
however,  destroy  the  bond  between  the  cities.  During  the 
troubles  that  followed  the  death  of  Lysimachus  (b.o.  280),  four 
of  these  cities,  Dyme,  PatrsB,  Tritaea,  and  Pharse,  formed  a 
league  to  resist  the  Macedonian  domination,  which  was  afterwards 
joined  by  all  the  AchsBan  towns,  except  Olenus  and  Helice.  At 
first,  however,  they  were  reduced  by  Antigonus,  with  the  other 
cities  of  Peloponnesus,  and  were  occupied,  like  the  rest,  by  his 
garrisons,  or  by  the  tyrants  he  set  up.  The  oppression  of  these 
rulers  furnished  a  fresh  motive  for  tiie  renewal  of  the  league  afticr 
Antigonus  had  withdrawn ;  and  the  king,  residing  at  Pella,  seems 
to  have  overlooked  so  insignificant  a  state.    Thus  left  to  itself^ 

*  Afterwards  reduced  to  ten  by  the  destruction  of  two  of  them  by  an  earthquake 
TOL.  II — 8. 
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its  growth  was  gradual,  and  it  had  time  to  mature  its  constitution 
before  being  exposed  to  serious  conflicts.  At  first  the  league  was 
presided  over  by  a  secretary  {Orammateua)^  and  two  generals 
{Strdtegi)^  assisted  by  a  council  of  teh  Demiurgi.  In  the  election 
of  these  officers,  every  citizen  of  the  Ach^an  towns,  above  the 
age  of  thirty,  had  a  vote,  and  the  ultimate  decision  of  all  ques- 
tions of  public  policy  rested  with  the  general  assembly  of  the 
citizens,  who  met  twice  a  year  in  a  grove  near  ^gium.  About 
B.C.  256,  a  more  concentrated  power  was  given  to  the  government 
of  the  League  by  the  election  of  a  single  Strategus.  It  now  only 
wanted  an  able  and  enterprising  leader  to  become  a  truly  great 
power;  and  such  a  leader  came  forward  in  the  person  of  the 
young  Abatus,  a  Sicyonian  exile  residing  at  Argos,  whose  father 
Clinias  had  been  killed  by  Abantidas,  the  tyrant  of  Sicyon. 
When  he  had  reached  his  twentieth  year,  Aratus,  at  the  head  of 
a  band  of  exiles,  made  himself  master  of  Sicyon,  by  a  daring 
adventure  in  the  night,  expelled  the  reigning  tyrant,  and  forth- 
with united  the  city  to  the  Achaean  League  (b.o.  251).  The  acqui- 
sition of  a  city,  so  important  by  its  power  and  position,  was  only 
less  valuable  to  the  League  than  the  gain  of  such  a  leader.  The 
very  defects  in  the  character  of  this  remarkable  man  supplied 
special  qualifications  for  the  work  he  had  now  to  do.  Incapable 
of  directing  the  movements  of  a  pitched  battle,  and  even  wanting 
personal  courage  in  the  field,  he  was  a  daring  and  skilful  leader  of 
surprises  and  ambuscades,  and  a  most  successful  negotiator.  But 
his  intellectual  culture  was  very  imperfect,  and  his  practical 
knowledge  of  politics  in  early  life  had  been  confined  to  the  expe- 
rience of  tyrannical  oppression,  and  the  bitterness  and  cunning 
which  it  engenders.  Hence,  when  the  growing  power  of  the 
League  might  perhaps  have  afforded  an  opportunity  to  a  Demos- 
thenes for  realizing  the  old  dreams  of  Panhellenic  patriotism, 
Aratus  was  unequal  to  the  occasion :  when  hard  pressed  by  Sparta 
and  the  ^tolians,  he  called  in  Antigonus  Doson,  and  so  once 
more  made  a  Macedonian  the  umpire  of  the  liberties  of  Greece. 
But  the  time  had  probably  gone  by,  when  even  a  Demosthenes 
could  have  raised  the  country  from  its  depressed  state,  aggravated 
as  it  was  by  the  famine  and  pestilence  that  resulted  from  half  a 
century  of  desultory  warfare.  Aratus  was  rightly  judged  by  his 
countrymen  for  what  he  had  done,  rather  than  for  his  faults 
and  fistilures,  when  they  paid  divine  honours  to  his  memory.  He 
died  in  b.c.  213,  poisoned  by  the  order  of  his  former  friend, 
Philip  V.  of  Macedon.    Aratus  wrote  Memovra  of  his  own  timeS| 
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down  to  B.O.  220,  the  year  in  which  the  BiMory  of  Polybiua 
b^ins.* 

It  was  in  b.c.  215  that  Aratns  was  first  elected  as  Stategus  of 
the  League,  which  had  meanwhile  been  steadily  consolidating 
itself.  About  this  time  the  Achsans  formed  an  idliance  with  the 
Boeotians,  the  state  which  seemed  best  able  to  check  the  growth 
of  the  rival  ^tolian  confederacy ;  but  the  ^tolians  fell  upon  the 
Boeotians,  and  crushed  them  before  the  Achsans  came  to  their 
aid ;  and  the  old  Boeotian  confederacy,  with  its  slight  remnant  of 
power,  was  absorbed  in  the  -^tolian  League.  The  loss  was  com- 
pensated by  Aratus's  daring  surprise  of  Corinth  and  its  citadel, 
which  Antigonus  had  carelessy  entrusted  to  a  Stoic  philosopher 
and  a  garrison  of  Syrian  mercenaries.  The  former  proved  incom- 
petent, the  latter  treacherous ;  and  the  loss  of  the  Acrocorinthus 
deprived  Antigonus  of  the  key  to  Peloponnesus.  Aratus  followed 
up  this  enterprise  by  the  capture  of  M^ara ;  and  the  Achaean 
League  was  joined  successively  by  the  smaller  states  of  the  Argolid 
peninsula,  by  all  the  chief  Arcadian  cities,  including  Megalopolis 
(b.c.  234) ;  and  finally  by  Argos  (b.c.  228).  These  cities  had  up 
to  this  time  been  governed  by  tyrants,  several  of  whom  laid  down 
their  power  voluntarily.  On  the  other  hand,  Elis  and  some  of  the 
western  cities  of  Arcadia  joined  the  ^tolian  League ;  and  thus 
Peloponnesus  was  divided  between  the  two  confederacies,  with  the 
exception  of  the  southern  part,  where  Messene  remained  at  first 
neutral,  but  ultimately  joined  the  Achsean  League ;  and  Sparta 
pursued  the  peculiar  policy  which  remains  to  be  described.  In 
Northern  Greece,  the  only  states  not  embraced  in  the  ^tolian 
League  were  Acamania  and  Athens.  The  Acamanians  formed  a 
confederacy  of  their  own,  which  was  destined  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  war  with  Home;  but  at  present  they  were  still  subject 
to  Macedonia.  Athens,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  declared  free 
by  Antigonus  (b.o.  256),  who  had,  however,  pulled  down  the  long 
walls  and  left  his  garrisons  in  Pirseus  and  Munychia,  which  the 
Athenians  and  Aratus  persuaded  the  Macedonian  governor  to 
withdraw  (about  b.c.  229).    Thus  Athens  became  an  ally  of  the 

*  The  Memoirs  of  Aratus  are  lost  This  is  a  suitable  occasion  to  mention  the  great 
uncertainty  of  this  period  of  history,  which,  as  Niebuhr  remarks,  has  to  be  unravelled 
from  a  hundred  different  sources.  Our  leading  authority  is  the  "Philippic  Histories" 
of  Justhi,  a  work  piobably  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  of  our  era,  itself  an  epitome 
of  the  ** Philippic  Histories"  of  Trogus  Pompeius,  a  writer  of  the  Augustan  age. 
The  latter  most  ralnable  work,  which  embraced  a  history  of  the  Macedonian 
monarchy,  with  such  digressions  into  the  stories  of  the  old  Asiatic  empires  as  tc 
give  it  the  character  of  a  universal  history,  is  entirely  lost  hi  its  origbal  form. 
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Achsoans,  though  not  an  actual  member  of  the  League ;  but  she 
had  almost  lost  all  political  weight  in  Greece ;  and  the  thoughts 
of  her  citizens  were  chiefly  occupied  with  her  philosophical  schools. 
That  this  rapid  progress  should  have  been  made  by  the  Adiseans 
without  the  interference  of  Macedonia,  can  only  be  explained  by 
the  indolence  into  which  Antigonus  GK>natas  sank  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  long  reign,  and  the  occupation  found  for  his  suc- 
cessor Demetrius  by  the  ^tolians.  On  the  other  hand,  Aratns 
was  continually  aided  by  funds  fix>m  the  king  of  Egypt,  Pto- 
lemy III.,  Euergetes. 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  the  balance  of  Greek  liberty  was  in  the 
hands  of  Sparta ;  but  Sparta  was  in  no  condition  to  rise  to  the 
occasion.  Her  rulers  were  the  more  loath  to  abandon  the  hope  of 
recovering  her  supremacy,  as  they  pursued  it  no  longer  in  the  old 
spirit  of  Dorian  hardihood,  but  as  the  rivals  of  the  newly  founded 
monarchies.  The  gold  of  Egypt  had  introduced  a  corrupting 
luxury,  amidst  which  the  old  Dorian  hatred  of  the  Achseans  and 
the  Arcadians  grew  more  intense.  A  brief  hope  of  better  things 
was  held  out  by  the  accession  of  the  Proclid  king,  Agis  IV.,  whose 
patriotism  aimed  at  once  at  a  revival  of  the  institutions  of  Lycnr* 
gns,  and  an  alliance  with  the  Achseau  League.  like  Cleomenes, 
who  renewed  his  attempts  at  reform,  Agis  was  a  young  man  fiiU 
of  generous  enthusiasm,  and  Plutarch  has  most  fitly  compared 
them  with  the  Gracchi.  Ascending  the  throne  at  the  age  of 
twenty  (b.c.  244),  Agis  found  the  number  of  Spartan  citizens 
reduced  to  seven  hundred,  of  whom  not  more  than  one  hundred 
possessed  property.  Members  of  the  royal  and  noble  families 
went  abroad  to  serve  as  mercenaries,  and  returned  laden  with  the 
wealth,  and  corrupted  by  the  vices  of  the  East.  The  influence  of 
such  men,  headed  by  the  other  king,  Leonidas  II.,  formed  au 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  plans  of  Agis  for  restoring  Sparta 
to  her  ancient  glories ;  and  the  partial  success  of  his  measures, 
which  we  cannot  stay  to  describe,  only  provoked  a  more  violent 
opposition,  to  which  he  fell  a  victim,  with  his  near  relatives  (B,a 
240).  But  he  found  a  follower,  at  first  more  fortunate,  in  the  son 
of  the  very  rival  who  had  foiled  him,  the  Eurysthenid  king, 
Cleomenes  HI.,  who  married  the  widow  of  Agis,  and  succeeded 
his  £ftther  Leonidas  in  b.c.  236.  Cleomenes,  however,  in  his 
zeal  to  revive  the  martial  spirit  of  Sparta,  viewed  the  Achaean 
confederacy,  not,  L'ke  Agis,  as  a  pattern  and  an  ally,  but  as  a  rival 
He  made  war  upon  the  Achseans  for  the  possession  of  Orchomenus. 
Tegea,  and  Mantinea,  with  such  success  as  to  obtain  the  power  to 
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cany  ont  his  reforms  at  home.  He  put  to  death  the  Ephors  who 
were  at  the  head  of  the  opposite  party,  and  carried  out  the  reforms 
of  Agis,  and  others  of  his  own.  Taking  the  field  again  as  the  head 
of  a  renovated  and  united  state,  he  gained  new  successes  against 
Aratus,  who  now  called  in  the  aid  of  Antigonus  Doson  (b.c.  223). 
The  war  had  now  lasted  five  years.  For  two  years  more  Cleomenes 
held  out  against  the  united  forces  of  the  Macedonians  and  Achseans, 
till  he  was  defeated,  and  his  army  utterly  destroyed,  at  Sellasia,  in 
Laconia  (b.c.  221).  Cleomenes  found  refuge  in  Egypt  with  Ptolemy 
Eueigetes ;  but  he  was  imprisoned  by  his  successor,  Ptolemy  lY., 
Philopater.  Escaping  from  prison,  he  made  one  last  attempt  to 
rouse  his  countrymen  against  their  new  master ;  and,  when  he  found 
them  submissive  to  the  yoke,  he  died  by  his  own  hand.  Greece  was, 
however,  saved  from  the  domination  of  Antigonus  Doson  by  his 
recall  home  to  meet  an  invasion  of  the  Illyrians,  followed  shortly  by 
his  death  in  the  same  year  as  that  of  Cleomenes  (b.c.  220). 

Meanwhile  the  JStolian  League  had  been  steadily  gaining  ground 
during  the  war  between  Cleomenes  and  the  Achseans.  On  the 
death  of  Antigonus  and  the  accession  of  Philip  Y.,  who  was  only 
seventeen  years  old,  the  JStolians  made  an  attack  upon  Messenia, 
and  inflicted  a  complete  defeat  on  Aratus  and  the  whole  force  of 
Achsea.  Aratus  once  more  sought  aid  from  Macedonia ;  Philip 
entered  into  a  close  alliance  with  the  Achseans,  and  Aratus  became 
his  most  trusted  friend  and  counsellor.  The  "Social  War" 
between  the  jftolian  and  Achaean  Leagues,  the  latter  being  aided 
by  Philip,  lasted  about  three  years  (b.o.  220 — 217).  Its  chief 
result  was  a  great  accession  of  power  and  reputation  to  Philip  by 
his  repeated  victories  over  the  -^tolians,  followed  by  a  marked 
deterioration  in  his  own  character.  The  news  of  Hannibal's  first 
victories  in  Italy  tempted  him  to  seek  new  laurels  on  the  same 
field.  With  this  view,  he  made  peace  with  the  -/Etolians,  and 
presently  afterwards  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians 
(b.c.  216).  His  first  unsuccessful  attempts  against  the  Eomans 
in  Illyria  were  accompanied  by  arbitrary  proceedings  in  Greece ; 
and  it  was  for  his  remonstrances  against  these  acts  that  Aratus 
was  removed  by  poison  (b.c.  213).  The  Eomans  now  appear 
upon  the  scene  as  the  allies  of  the  JStolians  (b.o.  211),  while 
Aratus  found  a  worthy,  and  in  some  points  a  nobler  successor, 
in  PmLOPCEBfEN,  by  whose  victories  over  8pa,rta  the  power  of 
the  Aclissan  League  was  extended  throughout  Peloponnesus.  How 
the  advantages  thus  gained  were  lost,  and  how  Greece  was 
finally  constituted  a  Soman  province  under  the  name  of  Achaia 
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(b.o.  146),  will  be  related  among  the  other  conquests  of  the 
republic. 

This  Bummary  of  the  history  of  Greece  during  the  period  of  the 
Macedonian  supremacy  would  be  very  incomplete  without  some 
notice  of  that  important  section  of  the  Hellenic  race,  which  was 
settled  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  The  affairs  of  the  Italian  Greeks  gave 
occasion  to  those  enterprises  of  the  Epirot  kings,  which  brought 
them  into  collision  with  the  Eomans ;  and  the  history  of  Sicily  is 
embellished  by  the  romantic  adventures  of  Agathocles.  The  cities 
of  Magna  Graecia,  severed  from  the  objects  of  interest  which 
absorbed  the  attention  of  the  mother  country,  found  it  difficult  to 
hold  their  own  against  the  aggressions  of  their  Italian  neighbours, 
the  Lucanians,  Bruttians,  and  Messapians;  and  the  expeditions 
which  the  two  Dionysii  undertook  in  Italy  weakened  these  cities 
instead  of  assisting  tiiem.  Tarentum  was  especially  hard  pressed 
by  the  Messapians;  and  it  was  in  an  expedition  to  its  aid  that 
the  Spartan  king  Archidamus,  son  of  Agesilaus,  lost  his  life, 
about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Chseronea  (b.o.  838).  The  Epirot 
king  Alexander,  the  brother  of  Olympias,  next  undertook  an 
expedition  to  the  aid  of  the  Tarentines,  in  which,  after  some 
successes,  he  was  assassinated  (b.o.  331).  Fifty  years  passed 
before  the  same  enterprise  was  renewed  by  Pyrrhus,  in  the  manner 
which  is  to  be  more  fully  related  in  a  future  chapter. 

Meanwhile,  the  like  distresses  of  Croton,  causing  it  to  seek  aid 
from  Syracuse,  gave  occasion  for  the  first  appearance  of  the  cele- 
brated Agathocles,  an  adventurer  rarely  equalled  in  the  history 
of  the  world  for  unbounded  daring,  fertility  in  resource,  and  utter 
want  of  principle.  His  name  breaks  the  silence  of  nearly  twenty 
years,  in  wliich  the  affairs  of  Syracuse  are  shrouded  after  the 
death  of  Timoleon,  in  b.o.  336.  We  only  know  that  in  this 
interval  the  popular  constitution  had  been  overthrown  and  an 
oligarchy  of  600  set  up,  under  Sosistratus  and  other  leaders,  about 
the  time  when  an  expedition  was  undertaken  to  aid  the  Croto- 
niates  against  the  Bruttians  (probably  about  B.a  320).  In  this 
expedition,  the  popular  voice  assigned  the  highest  place  of  merit 
to  Agathocles,  who  had  recently  risen  from  the  obscure  station  of 
a  potter.  He  was  the  son  of  Carcinus,  a  Ehegian  exile,  who  had 
settled  at  Therma,  in  the  Carthaginian  part  of  Sicily.  His  birth 
is  sun*oxmded  by  that  halo  of  legend  which  is  so  often  reflected 
on  to  the  cradle  of  great  men  from  their  subsequent  exploits ;  such 
as  that  his  father,  having  dreamed  that  he  would  be  a  cause  of 
evil  to  Sicily,  would  have  exposed  the  infant,  but  he  was  saved  hy 
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his  mother,  and  secreted  till  his  seventh  year,  when  his  father  had 
long  repented  of  his  supposed  murder.  At  eighteen  yeara  of  age, 
he  was  settled  at  Syracuse,  following  his  father's  humble  occupa- 
tion of  a  potter.  He  became  equally  conspicuous  for  his  profligate 
habits,  and  for  his  tall  and  handsome  form,  his  vast  strength,  his 
courage  in  military  service,  and  his  fluency  of  speech.  A  wealthy 
citizen  named  Damas  took  notice  of  him,  supplied  him  with 
money,  and  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself  in 
a  subordinate  command  against  the  Agrigentines ;  and,  when 
Damas  died,  Aigathocles  succeeded  to  his  wealth  and  influence  by 
marriage  with  his  widow.  In  the  expedition  to  Croton,  Aga- 
thocles  served  as  an  officer  under  his  brother  Antander,  who  was 
one  of  the  generals ;  and  when  the  oligarchical  leaders  withheld 
fipom  him  the  prize  of  valour,  he  charged  them  openly  with  aspir- 
ing to  set  up  a  tyranny.  Not  succeeding  in  eflecting  a  revolution, 
he  left  Syracuse,  and  levied  a  band  of  mercenaries  in  Italy,  whom 
he  employed  sometimes  in  attacking  the  Greek  cities,  sometimes 
in  aiding  them  against  their  enemies.  After  making  two  unsuc- 
cessftil  assaults  on  Syracuse,  he  took  the  neighbouring  city  of 
Leontini,  and  was  established  there  when  a  revolution  in  Syracuse 
led  to  his  recall.  In  the  war  which  ensued  with  the  oligarchical 
exiles,  who  were  assisted  by  the  people  of  Gcla  and  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, Agathocles  was  the  mainstay  of  the  city ;  but  the  suspi- 
cion of  his  designs  was  so  strong  that  he  was  driven  out  of  the 
city,  and  a  plot  for  his  assassination  was  only  frustrated  by  his 
departing  in  the  disguise  of  a  beggar.  He  appears  to  have  found 
refuge  with  the  Carthaginians,  by  whose  aid  the  oligarchical  govern- 
ment was  restored  soon  afterwards  at  Syracuse.  Agathocles,  burn- 
ing with  hatred  towards  the  citizens  who  had  expelled  him,  was 
received  back  into  the  city  through  the  mediation  of  Hamilcar.  He 
took  an  oath  to  support  the  government,  and  to  respect  the  rights 
of  all  classes  of  the  citizens,  and  to  keep  peace  with  Carthage ; 
and  he  was  forthwith  appointed  as  general.  Scarcely  was  this 
done,  when  Aigathocles,  in  collusion  with  Hamilcar,  collected  a 
large  force  of  mercenaries,  and  let  them  loose  to  slay  and  plunder 
the  senate  and  their  wealthy  supporters.  For  two  days,  Syracuse 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  city  taken  by  storm;  and  the 
massacre  of  4000  citizens  was  followed  by  the  banishment  of  6000 
more.  Agathocles  then  presented  himself  to  an  assanbly  of  the 
people — consisting  doubtless  of  his  own  soldiers  and  the  rabble 
who  had  joined  them  in  their  late  savage  deeds— congratulated 
them  on  the  recovery  of  their  liberty  by  the  extirpation  of  the 
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aristocrats ;  and  by  offering  to  lay  down  his  command  he  obtained 
his  appointment  as  "Autocrat,"  or  sole  ruler  with  unlimited 
powers.  Thus  did  Syracuse  succumb  to  a  usurpation  far  worse 
than  that  of  the  Dionysii  (b.c.  817). 

But  Agathocles  answered,  not  to  the  type  of  the  self-indulgent 
tyrant,  but  to  that  of  the  military  despot — a  type  less  contemptible, 
but  more  odious  than  the  other,  and  doubly  dangerous,  not  only 
from  the  power  and  aggressive  policy  of  such  princes,  but  from  the 
readiness  of  men  to  reward  their  success  with  admiration — ^nay 
more,  to  render  to  them  respect,  if  they  appear  to  make  any  good 
use  of  the  power  seized  by  perjury  and  bloodshed.  Once  firmly 
seated  on  his  usurped  throne,  Agathocles  proclaimed  that  he 
would  govern  for  the  good  of  the  people ;  and  his  generous 
courtesy  proved  that  his  atrocities  had  been  committed,  not  from 
the  impulse  of  a  cruel  nature — ^they  had  not  even  that  wretched 
excuse — ^but  in  the  pursuit  of  a  deliberate  policy.  That  poli<y 
was  to  found  an  imperial  power  in  Sicily,  alike  over  the  Greek 
cities  and  the  parts  now  subject  to  Carthage;  and,  had  Sicily 
possessed  a  leader  with  the  spirit  of  Hellenic  patriotism,  the 
liberty  lost  in  Greece  might  have  flourished  on  her  soiL 

AAer  various  and  rapid  successes,  Agathocles  attempted  the  re- 
duction of  the  two  cities  where  the  Syracusan  exiles  were  chiefly 
harboured,  Messana  and  Agrigentum.  He  was  repulsed  from  the 
former,  while  the  latter  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence,  and 
invited  Acrotatus,  the  son  of  Areus,  from  Sparta  as  a  leader.  But 
the  young  prince  brought  nothing  with  him  but  the  airs  of  Asiatic 
royalty  which  he  had  learned  from  his  father ;  and  his  murder  of 
Sosistratus  provoked  an  insurrection,  in  which  he  only  saved  his 
life  by  flight  The  Agrigentines  were  glad  to  conclude  a  peace  by 
the  mediation  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  Agathocles  was  recog- 
nised as  the  leader  of  the  Greek  cities,  which  were  declared  free, 
except  Himera,  Selinus,  and  Heradea:  these  remained  subject  to 
Carthage.  With  his  accustomed  perfidy,  Agathocles  set  to  work 
to  subdue  the  cities  which  had  thus  become  his  allies.  Having 
compelled  Messana  to  accept  his  terms,  and  to  drive  out  the  exiles, 
he  laid  siege  to  Agrigentum. 

The  Carthaginians,  alarmed  at  the  growth  of  his  power,  sent  a 
fleet  to  the  defence  of  the  city,  an  act  which  involved  them  in 
open  war  with  Agathocles.  He  ravaged  their  territoty,  and  per- 
petrated another  atrocious  massacre  of  the  citizens  of  Gela,  whom 
he  supposed  to  be  ready  to  revolt ;  but  the  Carthaginians  were 
strongly  reinforced  from  home,  and  Hamilcar  defeated  Agathocles 
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in  the  great  battle  of  Himera  (b.o.  310),  the  same  place  at  which 
G^lo  had  defeated  and  slain  another  Hamilcar,  a  hundred  and 
seventy  years  before.*  The  Greek  cities  in  general  welcomed  the 
Carthaginians  as  deliverers,  and  Agathocles  was  besieged  in 
Syracuse.  He  now  set  the  daring  example,  afterwards  followed 
by  Scipio,  of  carrying  the  war  into  Ainca,  jfirst  providing  for  the 
safety  of  his  rule  at  home  by  another  massacre  of  1600  wealthy 
citizens,  whose  goods  supplied  him  with  funds  for  the  expedition. 
His  voyage,  which  was  signalized  by  a  solar  eclipse,  lasted  six 
days  and  nights ;  and  he  just  succeeded  in  distancing  the  Car- 
thaginian squadron  which  had  allowed  him  to  escape  from 
Syracuse,  as  he  reached  the  coast  of  Africa. 

Landing  at  the  ^^  Stone  Quarries,"  some  days'  march  east  of 
Carthage,t  Agathocles  burnt  his  ships  as  a  solemn  ofTering  to 
Demeter  and  Persephone,  and  advanced  through  the  rich  territory 
of  Carthage,  which  had  never  yet  been  trodden  by  an  enemy. 
The  unwidled  cities  offered  no  resistance  to  his  progress,  and  the 
exuberant  products  of  the  com-jSelds,  the  vineyards,  the  olive« 
yards,  and  the  orchards  kept  his  army  in  luxurious  abundance. 
At  length  he  reached  Tunes  (Ttmis),  at  the  bottom  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian Gulf;  and  here,  having  stormed  the  city,  he  fortified  his 
camp  at  the  distance  of  little  more  than  ten  miles  from  Carthage. 
The  intelligence  of  his  advance  had  preceded  the  news  of  his 
landing,  which  had  been  sent  from  the  fleet ;  but  the  first  con- 
sternation at  Carthage  was  changed  into  the  assurance  of  victory, 
when  they  heard  that  Agathocles  had  left  Sicily  as  a  fugitive, 
and  had  cut  off  his  own  escape.  Tlie  vastly  superior  army  which 
went  out  to  meet  him  carried  20,000  handcuffs,  a  sort  of  provision 
which  has  ever  proved  ominous  to  those  who  have  made  it,  from 
the  time  of  Xerxes  to  that  of  the  Invincible  Armada.  The  com- 
mand was  entrusted  to  Hanno  and  Bomilcar,  two  leaders  of  the 
opposite  factions  which  divided  the  Carthaginian  state.  Their 
rivaby,  which  was  expected  to  act  as  a  salutary  mutual  check, 
proved  fatal.  Bomilcar,  who  commanded  the  left  wing,  held 
back,  while  Hanno,  on  the  right,  made  a  vigorous  attack.  At  the 
moment  when  the  Greeks  b^an  to  give  ground,  Hanno  was  killed, 
and  his  fall  gave  Bomilcar  an  excuse  for  ordering  a  retreat, 
which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  entire  army.  While  the  Car- 
thagiidans  endeavoured  to  propitiate  the  gods  by  sacrifix^ing  two 

•  See  VoL  L  p.  488. 

f  The  data  are  ixiBuflSdent  to  identify  the  places.    The  spot  where  Agathocles  landed 
ioenu  to  hare  been  on  the  western  side  of  the  tongue  of  land  terminating  in  Gape  Bon. 
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hundred  children  of  their  best  famiUes  with  the  horrid  rites  of 
Moloch  (whom  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  identified  with  ihdr 
Croons  and  Satnm),  Agathocles  advanced  from  his  fortified  post 
at  Tunes  to  the  conquest  of  the  cities  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Carthaginian  territory,  the  modem  Begenc j  of  Tnnis.  The  jealous 
policy  of  Carthage  had  secured  her  dependencies  by  no  bond  of 
mutual  attachment ;  and  their  rapid  submission,  to  the  nxunber 
of  200,  proved  the  instability  of  her  empire. 

The  enterprise  of  Agathocles  had,  however,  failed  to  draw  back 
the  Carthaginians  fi-om  Syracuse.  Hamilcar  pressed  the  siege, 
and  showed  the  prow-ornaments  of  the  ships  of  Agathodes  as 
signs  of  bis  destruction.  The  city  was  almost  in  despair,  when 
the  truth  was  learned  by  the  arrival  of  a  messenger  from  Aga- 
thocles, and  Hamilcar  raised  the  siege,  sending  off  a  part  of  his 
forces  to  Africa.  Some  months  later  he  returned  to  Syracuse  at 
the  head  of  100,000  men,  while  his  fleet  blockaded  the  harbour. 
He  attempted  to  hasten  the  operations  by  the  very  same  manoeuvre, 
in  which  Demosthenes  had  failed  a  century  before,  a  night  sur- 
prise of  the  heights  of  EpipolsB,  which  were  now  included  in  the 
line  of  fortifications.  The  assault  utterly  miscarried,  and  Hamilcar 
was  taken  prisoner ;  thus  frdfiUing,  in  a  cross  sense,  the  prediction 
of  a  soothsayer,  that  he  should  sup  that  night  in  Syracuse.  That 
supper  was  his  last.  He  was  put  to  death  with  the  most  cruel 
tortures,  and  his  head  was  sent  over  to  Africa.  But  his  fall, 
instead  of  restoring  the  supremacy  of  Agathocles  in  Sicily,  gave 
the  Greeks  new  hopes  of  freedom  under  the  leadership  of  Agri- 
gentum ;  and  Syracuse  remained  blockaded  by  the  Carthagmian 
fleet  (b.c.  309). 

The  news  of  Hamilcar's  death  found  Agathocles  posted  at 
Tunes,  while  the  Carthaginians  were  encamped  between  him  and 
their  city;  and  he  hastened  to  display  the  head  of  Hamilcar 
before  their  eyes.  But  in  this  moment  of  triumph,  the  murder 
of  an  officer  by  his  son  Archagathus,  in  a  drunken  brawl,  caused 
a  mutiny  in  his  camp.  The  piteous  appeals  of  Agathocles  not  only 
brought  back  his  soldiers  to  obedience,  but  evoked  a  new  outburst 
of  devotion,  amidst  which  he  led  them  on  to  a  successful  attack  on 
the  Punic  camp ;  and  this  was  followed  up  by  another  victory  over 
a  Carthaginian  force  in  the  interior  of  the  country  (b.c.  808). 

Still  his  force  was  insufficient  for  the  reduction  of  Carthage 
herself;  and  he  invited  aid  from  Ophelias,  the  governor  of  Cyrene, 
who  had  delivered  that  city  from  the  incursion  of  an  adventurer 
named  Thimbron,  after  Alexander's  death,  and  had  reduced  it 
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beneath  the  gOYemment  of  Ptolemy  L  Enticed  by  the  promise 
of  the  Bovereignty  of  Carthage  when  it  should  be  subdued, 
Ophelias  collected  a  body  of  10,000  colonists  from  all  parts 
of  Greece,  and,  with  a  like  number  of  infantry,  600  cavalry, 
and  100  war-chariots,  he  performed  the  difficult  march  of  two 
months  along  the  sandy  shores  of  the  Syrtes,  to  join  Agathocles. 
His  arrival  seems  at  once  to  have  mspired  Agathodes  with  the 
hope  of  securing  the  aid  of  his  forces,  and  getting  rid  of  their 
commander  and  his  claims.  In  an  assembly  of  his  own  soldiers, 
he  accused  Ophelias  of  a  plot  against  his  life.  The  victim  was 
despatched  upon  the  spot,  and  his  soldiers  were  cajoled  or  intimi- 
dated into  submission.  While  this  tragedy  was  acting,  Carthage 
was  in  a  state  of  civil  war,  through  an  attempt  of  Bomilcar  to 
complete  his  treasonable  designs.  The  plot  was  defeated,  and 
Bomilcar  was  put  to  death  with  tortures ;  but  the  opportunity  was 
lost  of  attacking  Agathocles  during  the  confusion  which  followed 
the  murder  of  Ophelias  (b.o.  807). 

With  his  forces  thus  increased,  Agathocles  subdued  the  old 
Phoenician  settlements  along  the  shore  westward  of  Carthage, 
ITtica,  Hippo,  and  Hippagreta,  the  last  within  a  few  miles  of 
Carthage,  which  was  thus  environed  on  both  sides.  It  seemed 
that  he  might  safely  return  to  Sicily,  where  his  affairs  made  no 
progress,  though  he  had  recently  assumed  the  title  of  its  king. 
He  crossed  over  with  2000  men,  leaving  his  son  Archagathus  to 
command  in  Africa,  and  landed  at  Selinus.  His  presence  and 
activity  at  once  turned  the  tide  of  events.  Though  Dinocrates, 
the  leader  of  the  Syracusan  exiles,  kept  the  field  against  him,  the 
Agrigentines  were  twice  defeated,  and  several  cities  were  taken; 
when  Agathocles  was  recalled  to  Africa  by  disastrous  news.  His 
son  had  been  twice  defeated  by  the  CarUiaginians,  and  was  now 
blockaded  in  the  camp  at  Tunes ;  the  army  was  mutinous  through 
want  of  supplies  and  pay,  and  the  Libyan  allies,  as  well  as  the 
cities  called  Libyphoenician,  from  the  mixed  races  that  peopled 
them,  had  fallen  off  at  the  first  appearance  of  bad  fortune.  Aga- 
thocles saw  no  chance  but  the  desperate  one  of  a  battle,  though 
his  forces  were  far  inferior  to  the  enemy,  who  refused  to  leave 
their  intrenchments.  The  failure  of  his  attack  on  the  camp  was 
followed  by  scenes  as  strange  as  have  ever  occupied  the  night  after 
a  battle.  The  Carthaginians  were  engaged  in  sacrificing  the 
comeliest  of  their  prisoners  as  a  thank-offering  to  their  gods, 
when  the  fire  kindled  for  this  hideous  purpose  spread  a  oonflagra- 
tion  through  the  whole  camp,  and  the  army  dispersed  in  terror. 
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But  Agathodes  was  in  no  condition  to  profit  by  the  accident. 
Despairing  of  holding  his  position  in  Africa,  and  unable  to  carry 
off  his  army  for  want  of  vessels,  he  was  stepping  on  board  a  ship 
to  make  a  secret  escape,  when  he  was  arrested  by  the  ordw  of 
his  son  Archagathns,  and  put  in  chains.  Even  tiiien  his  fortune 
did  not  fail  hinu  On  an  alarm  that  the  enemy  were  coming  to 
attack  the  camp,  Agathocles  was  hastily  brought  out  by  his  guards 
to  give  his  advice.  The  sight  of  their  leader  in  his  fetters  recalled 
the  devotion  of  his  soldiers,  who  loudly  demanded  his  release. 
Agathocles  used  his  liberty  to  steal  away  in  a  skiff,  which  bore 
him  safe  through  a  ^November  storm  to  Sicily.  His  two  sons  were 
sacrificed  to  the  fury  of  the  deserted  army,  who  purchased  their 
personal  safety  by  the  surrender  of  all  their  conquests  (b.c.  305). 

It  is  one  of  the  most  marvellous  features  in  the  romantic  story 
of  Agathocles,  that,  after  a  catastrophe  like  this,  he  sm  rived  to 
•  renew  his  cruelties  and  victories  in  Sicily,  and  died  in  possession 
of  his  sovereignty.  A  peace  with  Carthage,  and  a  victory  over 
Dinocrates,  who  has  been  suspected  of  treachery,  were  followed 
by  the  restoration  of  Agathocles  to  the  despotism  of  Syracuse, 
in  conjunction  with  Dinocrates  (b.c.  301).  He  recovered  much 
of  his  empire  in  Sicily;  carried  on  successful  wars  in  the  lipari 
Isles,  Italy,  and  Corcyra,  where  he  gained  a  great  naval  victory 
over  Cassander ;  formed  alliances  with  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and 
with  Pyrrhus,  to  whom  he  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage ;  and  at 
the  age  of  72,  he  was  planning  a  new  expedition  against  Carthage. 
His  proclamation  of  his  favourite  son,  Agathocles,  as  his  successor, 
was  the  signal  for  the  rebellion  of  his  grandson,  AJrchagathus,  who 
treacherously  poisoned  his  uncle,  and,  according  to  one  form  of  the 
story,  his  grandfather  also.  At  all  events,  Agathocles  fell  sick, 
and  had  only  time  to  send  off  his  wife  and  young  children  to  Alex- 
andria, when  he  died  (b.o.  289).  We  might  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  his  deathbed  was  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  mourning  friends, 
were  we  not  told  that,  in  common  with  others  of  the  greatest 
scourges  of  mankind,  he  possessed  the  art  of  fascinating  his  asso- 
ciates and  victims  by  a  genial  frankness  of  manner.  His  career, 
rightly  studied,  forms  one  of  the  most  instructive  episodes  in  the 
history  of  despotism.  His  extinction  of  his  country's  liberties  is  a 
warning  of  what  may  always  be  done  by  an  urecrupulous  adven- 
turer, wielding  the  engine  of  a  mercenary  soldiery,  against  a  people 
that  has  lost  the  power  of  maintaining  its  liberties.  His  wonderful 
fortune — ^to  use  the  unmeaning  language  by  which  shorlrsighted 
men  couceal  from  themselves  the  true  causes  of  events — ^is  an 
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example  of  the  extent  to  which  the  supreme  moral  government  of 
the  world  grants  snccess  for  a  while  to  energetic  wickedness,  for 
the  accomplishment  of  ends  not  seen  as  yet.  The  wonderfol 
success  of  his  African  expedition,  and  its  disastrous  result,  proved 
that  the  conquest  of  the  great  Semitic  republic  of  Oarthage  was 
reserved  for  another  power  than  the  Greeks,  and  that  the  force  of 
the  Hellenic  race  had  reached  its  limit  towards  the  West.  The 
death  of  Agathocles  closes  the  history  of  the  Grecian  states  in 
Sicily.  While  Syracuse  and  the  other  cities  fell  under  the  rule  of 
successive  despots,  and  were  torn  by  intestine  factions,  they  were 
only  saved  from  Carthage  by  foreign  aid.  Campaigns  against  the 
Carthaginians  in  Sicily  formed  an  episode  of  two  years  and  a  half 
in  the  Italian  war  of  Pyrrhus  (b.o.  278  to  b.c.  276). 

On  his  departure,  the  government  of  Syracuse  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Hiero  £[.,  who  claimed  descent  from  Gelo,  the  founder 
of  the  ancient  dynasty  (b.o.  275).  His  war  with  the  Mamertines 
of  Messana  (b.o.  270)  was  the  cause  of  calling  in  the  Somans, 
who,  in  the  long  and  jSerce  conflict  of  the  first  Punic  War  (b,c. 
264  to  B.a  241)  wrested  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the 
island  from  Carthage,  while  they  left  Hiero  to  govern  the  south- 
east and  Syracuse,  with  a  wisdom  and  mildness  which  surpassed 
the  magnificence  of  his  great  namesake,  till  his  death  at  the  age 
of  92  (b.o  216).  The  rash  boy,  Hieronymus,  who  succeeded  him 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  abandoned  his  grandfather's  long  fidelity  to 
Home ;  paying  the  penalty  in  his  own  speedy  assassination  (b.o. 
215),  and  involving  Syracuse  in  the  celebrated  siege,  which  ended 
in  its  capture  by  Marcellus,  and  the  reduction  of  Sicily  to  a  Boman 
province  (b.o.  212).  The  details  of  these  events  belong  to  the 
history  of  Rome. 

There  still  remain  certain  outlying  members  of  the  Hellenic 
race  whose  subsequent  destiny  it  would  be  interesting  to  trace ; 
but,  with  one  exception,  none  of  them  have  any  important  bearing 
on  the  general  history  of  the  world.  That  exception  is  the  Pho- 
csean  colony  of  Massalia  (MarceiUee),  with  its  dependencies  on  the 
coasts  of  Ghiul  and  Spain.^  Maintaining  its  ground  against  the 
jealousy  and  hostility  of  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Tyrrhenians, 
this  great  commercial  city  diffused  the  civilization  which  the 
Bomans  found  already  distinguishing  the  "  Province  "  from  the 
rest  of  GauL  The  Massaliots  preserved  their  piunicipal  inde- 
pendence and  their  Hellenic  institutions  by  an  alliance  with  Home; 
and  the  city  became  a  great  seat  of  Greek  learning. 

♦  SeeVolI.  p.  865. 
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The  loss  of  liberty  produces  a  more  rapid  effect  on  literature 
than  on  art ;  nnleas  we  should  rather  say  that  the  decline  of 
original  vigour  in  the  former  is  a  symptom  of  the  decay  of  that 
manly  energy  by  which  freedom  itself  is  maintained.  Art,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  long  survive  the  benumbing  influence  of  despotism, 
and  may  even  seem  to  gain  new  eneigy  by  its  patronage.  It  was 
under  such  patronage  that  painting  was  perfected  by  Apelles,  and 
the  art  of  statuary  in  bronze  by  Lysippus,  both  the  favourite 
artists  of  Alexander. 

As  for  literature,  it  seems  scarcely  in  the  nature  of  things,  that 
the  supreme  excellence  of  the  three  great  Attic  tragedians  should 
have  been  continued  through  a  second  generation,  even  had  the 
same  stimulus  continued,  of  the  Athenians  flocking  to  keep  the 
festivals  of  Dionysus  in  all  the  conscious  pride  of  Kberty.  They 
had,  indeed,  elegant  imitators  in  such  poets  as  Agathon,  the  friend 
of  Euripides,  lophon,  the  son  of  Sophocles,  and  the  younger 
Sophocles,  his  grandson;  and  tragedies  continued  to  be  written 
long  after  the  true  dramatic  spirit  had  evaporated. 

Still  more  needfiil  was  ^^  freedom's  caller  air  "  to  such  comedies 
as  those  of  Aristophanes,  which  were  always  r^arded  by  a  party 
at  Athens  as  a  dangerous  licence.  Bepeated  attempts  were  made 
to  check  the  fi-eedom  of  the  Old  Comedy,  which  received  fatal 
blows  from  the  aristocratic  revolution  of  b.c.  411,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  Thirty  Tyrants.  Some  of  the  later  plays  of  Aristo- 
phanes himself  belong  to  the  Middle  Comedy— so  called  because 
it  is  regarded  as  a  transition  from  the  Old  Comedy  to  the  New — ^a 
form  in  which  such  satire  as  was  still  indulged  in  was  levelled  less 
at  individuals  than  at  classes,  manners,  opinions,  and  fashions  in 
literature  and  philosophy ;  while  the  satiric  spirit  itself  gradually 
melted  into  mere  burlesque,  the  favourite  subjects  of  which  were 
taken  from  mythology.  The  part  of  the  chorus  was,  at  the  same 
time,  greatly  restricted,  and  at  last  dispensed  with  altogether. 
The  slight  interest  which  now  belongs  to  the  Middle  Comedy,  and 
the  paucity  of  its  fr'agments,  form  a  strange  contrast  to  the  fertility 
of  its  writers.  Athenseus  tells  us  that  he  had  read  800  plays  of 
the  Middle  Comedy ;  and  of  its  two  chief  poets,  Antiphanes  (b.c. 
404 — ^330)  is  said  to  have  written  as  many  dramas  as  there  are 
days  in  the  year,  and  Alexis  (b.c.  394 — 288)  no  less  than  two 
hxmdred  and  forty-five. 

The  great  age  of  the  latter  poet  brings  him  far  within  the 
period  of  the  New  Comedy,  which  arose  at  Athens  about  the 
beginning  of  the  Macedonian  supremacy.     The  personal  and 
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political  satire  of  the  Old  Comedy  had  not  only  become  danger- 
ous, but  its  spirit  had  died  out  with  the  loss  of  political  freedom. 
The  interest  once  inspired  by  politics  was  thrown  back  into  the 
sphere  of  domestic  life ;  and  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  caused 
by  protracted  wars,  created  many  a  romance  within  the  circle  of 
a  family.  The  comic  poet,  no  longer  assuming  to  be  the  censor 
of  the  state  and  her  great  men,  but  making  the  amusement 
of  the  audience  his  one  object,  chose  his  subjects  from  the 
manners  and  intrigues  of  ordinary  society  and  domestic  life. 
The  founder  of  this  style  was  Philomen,  a  native  of  Soli  in 
Cilicia,  who  was  bom  about  b.o.  860,  and  lived  nearly  a  hundred 
years.  He  began  to  exhibit  at  Atliens  about  b.o.  330,  and  was 
the  author  of  ninety-seven  plays.  Still  more  celebrated,  though 
less  successftil  in  tlie  dramatic  contests — ^for  he  won  only  eight 
prizes  with  more  than  one  hundred  plays — ^is  Menaitdes  of 
Athens,  whose  polished  wit  seems  to  have  had  too  much  of  gentle 
elegance  for  the  taste  of  his  contemporaries.  The  extant  fhig- 
ments  are  altogether  inadequate  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  plots 
and  spirit  of  Menander's  comedies ;  but  they  are  full  of  diose 
clever  and  pointed  maxims,^  suited  for  quotation,  which  abound 
in  all  the  Greek  dramatic  poetry.  In  these  Onamio  passages  we 
see  the  influence  of  Epicurus  and  Theophraatus,  with  both  of 
whom  Menander  lived  in  close  intimacy.  He  was  himself  a 
thorough  Epicurean,  not  only  in  the  principles  of  the  school,  but 
in  the  habits  into  which  it  soon  degenerated.  The  l!^ew  Comedy 
was  imitated  by  Plautus  and  Terence  among  the  Bomans,  and 
their  plays  have  transmitted  its  form,  with  much  of  its  spirit,  to 
the  stage  of  modem  Europe.  Terence  especially  aimed  at  repro- 
ducing the  elegant  wit  of  Menander,  with  a  degree  of  success 
attested  by  his  lasting  popularity,  and  yet  far  inferior  to  his 
OTiginal.t 

In  prose  literature,  the  chief  works  of  the  age  are  those  of  the 
Attic  orators  and  philosophers.  We  have  abready  seen  how,  out 
of  the  early  schools  of  philosophy,  there  arose  a  dass  of  teachers 
who,  without  abandoning  the  higher  fields  of  speculation,  made  it 
their  business  to  train  the  youth  of  Athens  in  those  practical  arts 
of  rhetoric  and  dialectics  which  were  required  for  the  public 
assembly  and  the  courts  of  law.    The  Sophists  may  therefore  be 

*  Galled  by  the  Greeks  yvQftat^  aenUmenis, 

f  The  epithet  applied  by  Gieear  to  Terence — O  ^Smu&aie  J/anamfsr— unquestion' 
ably  implies  this  inferiority,  though  its  primary  reference  is  no  doubt  to  Terence's 
practice  of  combining  two  plays  of  Menander's  into  one. 
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regarded  as,  in  a  sense,  the  parents  both  of  philosophy  and 
rhetoric ;  but  the  demand  for  the  latter,  as  an  art,  threatened  to 
draw  off  attention  from  the  former,  when  Socrates  arose  to  teach 
philosophy  in  a  new  spirit.  The  fruit  of  the  rhetorical  teaching 
of  the  Sophists,  but  stUl  more  of  the  fi«e  institutions  of  Athens, 
was  seen  in  the  long  line  of  orators,  fit>m  Pericles,  the  pupil  of 
Anaxagoras,  to  Demosthenes  and  his  contemporaries.  Ten  of 
these  Amo  Oratobs  were  selected  as  the  wordiiest  by  the  Alex- 
andrian critics,  who  have  handed  down  to  us  some  of  their  orations. 
They  are  Antiphon  and  Andocides,  whom  we  have  met  with  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  War ;  Lysias,  the  greatest  master 
of  the  pure  Attic  style ;  Isaeus  and  Isocrates,  who  were  especially 
distinguished  as  professors  of  rhetoric ;  Demosthenes  and  ^schines, 
and  their  contemporaries,  Lycurgus,  Hyperides,  and  Dinarchns. 
The  discussion  of  their  literary  merits  and  their  extant  works  must 
be  left  to  the  special  histories  of  literature. 

Still  less  does  the  yast  field  of  the  history  of  philosophy  fall 
within  our  province.  It  must  suffice  to  indicate  the  celebrated 
schools  which  arose  out  of  the  teaching  of  Socrates,  the  great 
master  who  first  separated  philosophy  from  the  rhetorical  and 
dialectic  lectures  of  the  Sophists.  The  four  great  schools  were 
the  Academic^  foimded  by  Plato ;  the  PeripcUetic^  by  Aristotle  ; 
the  Staic^  by  Zeno;  the  Epicwrean^  by  Epicurus.  While  the 
teaching  of  all  four  embraced  questions  both  of  ethics  and 
philosophy — the  latter  term  comprising  every  branch  of  human 
knowledge — the  two  former  sects  were  chiefly  distinguished  by 
their  intellectual,  the  two  latter  by  their  moral  teaching.  And,  in 
both  cases,  the  leading  points  of  difference  may  be  traced  more  or 
less  in  all  later  systems :  every  school  of  philosophy  leans  either 
to  the  idealism  of  Plato  or  the  analytic  method  of  Aristotle :  every 
system  of  ethics  partakes  largely  of  the  Stoic  self-sacrifice  or  the 
Epicurean  quest  of  the  highest  pleasure  as  the  chiefest  good. 
Among  the  minor  sects,  which  sprang  fix>m  the  school  of 
Socrates,  the  two  most  celebrated  were  those  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  extreme  developments  of  the  principles  of  Epicu- 
reanism and  Stoicism,  though  anterior  to  them  in  their  founda- 
tion— the  Cyrenaic  school  of  Aristippus,  who  placed  the  source  of 
happiness  in  the  gratification  of  the  senses ;  and  the  Oynic  school 
of  Antisthenes,  who  taught  his  disciples  to  despise  not  only  the 
indulgences  but  the  decencies  of  life.  We  have  already  had  to 
speak  of  the  most  famous  member  of  this  school,  Diogenes  of 
Sinop6. 
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CHAPTER  XrX. 


ITALY  AND  ITS  PEIMITIVE  POPULATIONS. 


"  Itaui,  too,  ItauaI  looking  on  thee, 
Full  flashes  on  the  soul  the  light  of  ages, 
Since  the  fierce  Oaiihaginian  ahnoet  won  thee, 
To  the  last  halo  of  the  ohie&  and  sages 
Who  glorify  thy  consecrated  pages : 
Thou  wert  the  throne  and  grare  of  enures ;  still 
The  fonnt  at  which  the  panting  mind  assuages 
Her  thirst  of  knowledge,  quaflhig  there  her  fill, 

Flows  from  the  eternal  source  of  Bom's  imperial  hUL'' — Btbox. 


BOIM  AVD  BBB  KMPIB»— ITS  KMLATIOV  TO  FTALT— DKSORIPTIOH  OF  THB  PUnVSULA— THB 
ALPS  AND  APBMNnraS — OOVPARISOM  WITH  GBXXCB— NATUSAL  UHITT  OP  ITALT— HS 
PRIMinyn  IKHABirAHIS— ^ITS  THBU  OBIBP  STOCKS— THB  IAPTGIAN  BACa— thk  ztauab 
BAOl — ^ITS  TWO  DITI8ION8,  LATUT  AND  SABBLLIAX — TSB  BTBCSOANS — THBIR  COUNTRY — 
THBIB  OBIOIN-^TBBHBNIANS  AND  BASBNNA — TKB  BTBUSOAN  LANOVAOB— THBIB  BABLT 
POWBB  BT  LAND  AND  8BA— BBLATIONS  TO  OBEBCB  AND  OABTHAOB— ^HBIR  DBCLINB  AND 
CONQUXST  BT  THB  BOMANS— THB  BTBUSOAN  OONVBDBRAOT— THBIB  BBLIOIOUS  INSTITU- 
TIONS—BTBUSCAN  ART  AND  SCIBNCB— ABCKITBCTUBB— SEPULCHRB8— 8TATUABT  AND 
MBTAL-WOBK— PAINTINOS— DOMBSnC  UTB— SOIBNOB,   BOBBOWBD  BT  THB  BOHANS. 

The  power  which  was  deetined  at  length  to  raise  an  nniyersal 
empire  on  the  ruins  of  the  eastern  monarchies,  of  the  free  states  of 
Greece,  and  of  the  commercial  oligarchy  of  Carthage,  combined  in 
itself  the  strongest  points  of  the  systems  that  it  superseded.  A 
material  force,  if  not  so  vast,  yet  Ixuly  greater  than  that  wielded 
by  any  oriental  despot,  was  regulated  by  political  principles,  of 
which  a  regard  for  law  was  the  most  conspicuous,  and  all  was 
consolidated  by  the  mighty  bond  of  an  aristocratic  goyemment 
based  on  a  patriarchal  foundation.  If  the  Hellenic  republics  were 
fitted  to  give  the  freest  scope  to  personal  and  political  liberty,  the 
polity  of  Some  was  an  instrument  specially  adapted  to  achieve 
imperial  power  abroad  by  subordinating  individual  fireedom  to  the 
concentrated  action  of  the  state.  This  mighty  power  was  purchased 
at  the  price  of  an  internal  struggle,  which,  when  it  had  once 
broken  out,  became  perpetual,  between  the  privileges  of  the  ruling 
class,  often  abused  to  the  most  selfish  ends,  and  the  claims  of  the 
lower  orders  to  personal  freedom  and  political  power.  Just  when 
the  conquest  of  the  countries  which  form  the  seat  of  ancient  civili- 
zation— ^the  countries  lying  round  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean 
— ^was  completed,  this  internal  conflict  was  brought  to  its  crisis  by 
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the  utter  corraption  of  the  Btate  through  the  plunder  of  the  worlcL 
Under  a  single  ruler  the  government  of  the  empire  was  oonsoli- 
dated,  firom  the  borders  of  Caledonia  and  the  banks  of  the  Bhine 
and  Danube  to  the  Libyan  Desert  and  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile : 
and  the  barbarian  trib^  that  had  long  been  pressing  down  firom 
regions  as  yet  beyond  the  pale  of  ciyilizationy  were  kept  at  bay, 
till  the  work  of  difiusing  Christianity  throughout  the  Boman 
world  was  completed.  Then  the  empire  and  classic  paganism 
fell  together;  and  the  deluge  of  nations  that  oyerflowed  them 
settled  down  into  the  new  order  of  the  modem  world. 

To  comprehend  rightly  the  origin  of  this  power,  we  must  not  be 
content  to  take  our  stand  upon  the  Seven  Hills  of  Rome,  and  to 
look  round  upon  Italy,  as  if  it  were  a  foreign  country,  to  be 
gradually  brought  under  the  sway  of  the  new  city.  It  is  neces- 
sary at  first  to  regard  Rome  firom  the  Italian  point  of  view  rather 
than  Italy  firom  the  Roman.  Nay  more,  in  speaking  of  Italy, 
even  as  ^'  a  geographical  expression,''  we  must  greatly  modify  our 
present  conception  of  its  meaning.  Fitted  as  the  peninsula,  with 
its  large  adjacent  island,  is  to  form  one  great  state,  firom  the 
Alps  to  the  Adriatic,  the  Ionian,  and  the  Afirican  seas,  and  ardent 
as  must  be  the  hopes  of  every  fiiend  of  human  progress  to  see  it 
thus  united,  the  consummation  is  a  vision  of  the  fiiture,  not  a 
tradition  of  the  early  past  As  a  strictly  ethnic  term,  the  country 
of  the  Itali,  or  Sicell,  or  Siculi  (for  the  words  are  varieties  of  one)* 
were  confined  to  Sicily  and  the  southern  half  of  the  peninsula ; 
and  even  in  the  wider  moaning,  in  which  it  embraced  several  other 
tribes,  it  could  not  be  extended,  in  any  proper  sense,  north  of  the 
ApennineB.t 

As  in  the  case  of  Greece,  the  physical  formation  of  the  peninsnla 
had  a  marked  influence  on  the  political  relations  of  its  inhabitants. 
It  resembles  Greece  in  projecting  far  out  into  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean,  upheld  by  central  highlands ;  but  the  highlands  of 
Italy  do  not  ramify,  like  those  of  Greece,  into  a  network  of  ridges, 
cutting  up  the  whole  country  into  valleys  comparatively  isolated, 
nor  do  their  extremities  run  out  into  the  sea  so  as  to  form  the 

*  The  interdiange  of  the  hard  mutes,  c  tnd  i;  and  the  loss  of  the  inidal  •— both 
among  the  commonest  changes  in  language— aocoont  for  the  difference.  SiceU  and 
Skuli  are  Greek  and  Latin  varieties.  The  old  Italian  tradition,  which  derives  tiie 
name  of  the  peninsula  from  a  King  Vitalns,  or  Vitulus,  serves  to  show  thai  the 
word  began  with  a  consonant. 

f  The  name  acquired  this  wider  meaning  after  the  conquest  of  the  Italian  states 
hj  the  Romans,  about  B.a  264.  It  was  not  till  the  time  of  Augustus  that  it  waf 
made  to  hidude  the  whole  re^on  up  to  the  Alps. 
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deeply  indented  ooast-Iine  and  chains  of  islands,  which  made  tha 
Greeks  of  necessity  a  race  of  adventnrons  mariners.  The  moun- 
tains of  the  Italian  peninsula  form  one  great  continuous  chain ; 
their  slopes  and  valleys  spread  out  into  more  extensive  and  con- 
nected spaces :  the  coast-line,  though  long,  is  very  r^ular,  undu- 
lating in  wide  bays  rather  than  deep  gulfs.  These  differences  will 
be  more  clearly  seen  from  a  description  of  the  whole  peninsula, 
with  the  vast  plain  which  stretches  across  its  head,  and  which, 
though  not  properly  a  part  of  ancient  Italy,  has  always  been  closely 
connected  with  its  history. 

Yiewed  in  this  wider  sense,  the  land  of  Italy  is  the  western 
division  of  that  beautiful  region  of  Southern  Europe,  which  is 
enclosed  in  so  marked  a  way  by  the  gigantic  chain  of  the  Alps  and 
its  prolongations  eastward  to  the  Slack  Sea.  These  mountains, 
the  grand  passes  of  which  are  ascended  by  a  long  and  gradual 
slope  from  the  north  side,  sink  down  abrupUy  on  the  south,  as  if 
to  form  a  rampart  about  the  fair  lands  at  their  feet  This  sudden 
descent  upon  the  southern  side  forms  one  of  the  chief  charms  of 
that  first  passage  over  the  Alpine  chain,  which  marks  an  epoch  in 
the  traveller's  life,  when 

««He  iiistaiidy  reoelTes  into  his  booI 
A  sente,  a  feeling,  that  he  loeee  not — 
A  something  that  infonns  him  'tis  an  boar 
Whence  he  may  date  henceforward  and  forever.*' 

The  chain,  so  venerable  for  its  towering  height  and  the  diadem  of 
perpetual  snow,  from  which  it  receives  its  name,*  results  from 
the  most  recent  of  the  great  upheavings  by  which  our  continent 
has  been  formed.  The  primitive  rocks  have  burst  through  all  the 
superincumbent  strata,  to  give  the  crowning  beauty  to  the  face  of 
the  country,  in  such  ranges  as  those  of  Scandinavia,  the  western 
mountains  of  our  own  islands,  of  Brittany,  and  the  Spanish  penin- 
aula,  the  Atlas  in  Africa,  and  the  Pyrenees,  Alps,  Apennines  aud 
Balkan  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  basin.  The 
primitive  chain  of  the  High  Alps  has  been  thrown  up  in  that 
remarkable  curve  which  encloses  the  great  plain  of  ^Northern 
Italy.  On  both  its  flanks  lie  those  great  secondary  strata,  of 
which  the  most  conspicuous  is  the  ^^  Jura  limestone,"  so  called 

*  AJ^  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  root  so  common  hi  Celtic  (as  in  Albion^ 
Mbimy^  ftcX  '^^  which  ako  appears  in  the  Latin  oBnm  and  aiRta^  signifying  whUt, 
fihignlMly  enongh,  however,  the  name  Alp  Is  applied  In  Switserland,  not  to  the  high 
moontafais  (which  are  called  Aonu^  jMo^  fiMfl^  4c,  or  by  the  figoratiTe  names  of 
Qisud^  Jfonkf  Vtrffm,  Jto.),  but  to  the  iqiland  pastures  of  oomparatiYely  moderat« 
aleratlon,  such  as  the  Wengmn  AIjk 
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from  the  great  chain  which  facee  the  Alps  across  the  plain  of 
northwestern  Switzerland,  and  forms  a  member  of  the  system. 
Along  the  northern  side  of  the  plain  of  Lombardj,  the  chain 
extends  through  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol,  as  far  as  the  ^^  Oreat 
Bellman  "  {Cfrass  Olodhier)  near  the  source  of  the  Drave,  whence 
one  branch  pursues  its  course  to  Vienna,  and  connects  itself 
beyond  the  Danube  with  the  Carpathians,  while  another  branch, 
turning  to  the  southeast  close  round  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  is 
prolonged  along  the  Illyrian  coast,  and  then  down  the  whole 
peniusula  of  Greece,  after  it  haa  thrown  off  the  great  chain  which 
reaches  the  Danube  under  the  name  of  Hsemus,  or  the  Balkan. 
Betuming  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  chain  at  Mont  Blanc, 
we  trace  it  southward  to  the  sources  of  the  Yar,  where  it  bends  to 
the  east  round  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  and  is  then  continued  in  the 
chain  of  the  Apennines. 

Neither  in  direction  nor  in  geological  character  is  there  any 
marked  transition  from  the  Maritime  Alps  to  the  Apennines. 
Some  geographers  place  the  division  at  the  natural  depression  in 
the  chain,  above  Savonia ;  others  farther  down  the  western  shore 
of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  at  the  bold  headland  of  the  Capo  deUe  MdLe. 
At  first  the  Apennines  pursue  their  course  eastward,  but  slightly 
verging  to  the  south,  almost  parallel  to  the  Po,  as  if  to  meet  the 
shore  of  the  Adriatic.  The  secondary  strata,  which  form  a  part 
of  the  system,  bordered  by  a  narrow  belt  of  tertiary  formation,  do 
in  fact  reach  the  opposite  shore,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arimi- 
num  {Rimini^  44®  10'  N.  lat.),  marking  the  physical  boundary 
between  the  true  peninsula  of  Italy  and  the  alluvial  basin  of  the 
Po,  which  is  thus  enclosed  within  the  mighty  sweep  of  the  Alps 
and  Apennines,  except  on  the  east,  where  it  lies  open  to  the 
Adriatic,  on  the  waters  of  which  it  is  constantly  encroaching.* 
It  was  in  agreement  with  this  physical  division,  that  the  political 
boundary  between  Italy  and  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  placed  at  the 
petty,  but  ever  memorable  river  Rubicon.  From  about  the  same 
latitude,  the  Apennine  chain  itself  turns  off  to  the  southeast,  and 
forms  the  backbone  of  the  peninsula.  About  the  same  point,  the 
primitive  rocks  cease  to  rise  above  the  surface,  only  reappearing 
near  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  in  the  ancient  Sabine  territory, 
and  again  in  the  "  toe  "  of  the  "  boot,"  to  which  Italy  bears  so 

*  Our  map  exhibits  the  change  made  in  the  coast-line  by  the  alluvial  deposits  of 
the  Po,  the  Adige,  the  Fiave,  and  the  lesser  streams  which  flow  down  from  the  Gaxnic 
Alps.  As  compared  with  the  ancient  state  of  thbgs,  Venice  is,  literallj,  ^  a  city  hi 
the  sea.*' 
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carionB  a  reeemblanoe,  and  on  the  opposite  point  of  Sicily,  from 
Messina  down  to  Etna.  The  ^'  heel "  is  formed  by  a  lower  range, 
in  which  tertiary  deposits  predominate.  The  prevalence  of  the 
secondary  formations,  and  chiefly  of  the  later  limestones,  gives  to 
the  chain  a  character  altogether  different  from  the  pointed  peaks 
of  the  primitiye  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  or  the  battlemented  escarp- 
ments of  the  ancient  limestone  of  the  Jnra.  The  highest  snmmit, 
Monte  Como  (the  ancient  Cnnams),  east  of  Aquila,  reaches  little 
above  9500  feet,  and,  thongh  another  mountain  in  the  Sabine 
territoiy  boasted  the  name  of  Nivosus  {mowy\  the  limit  of  per- 
petoal  snow,  in  the  mild  climate  of  Italy,  does  not  embrace  the 
highest  summits  of  the  Apennines.  There  are  few  parts  in  which 
vegetation  does  not  readi  quite,  or  almost,  to  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  whose  smoothly  rounded  forms,  and  easy  passes,  form 
no  difficult  obstacle  to  human  intercourse  or  even  habitation,  while 
their  remoter  recesses,  especially  where  the  ancient  limestone  and 
granite  break  out,  as  in  the  Abruzzi  and  Calabria,  have  always 
secured  fastnesses  for  the  wilder  tribes  of  ancient  times — such  as 
those  in  the  Sabine  and  Sanmite  territory — and  for  the  brigands  of 
later  days.  The  great  tertiary  plains,  which  slope  down  on  both 
sides  of  the  chain,  and  in  its  great  southern  fork,  watered  by 
innumerable  streams,  and  by  some  considerable  rivers — ^as  the 
Amo,  Tiber,  and  several  others — clothed  with  exuberant  fertility, 
except  where  the  rivers  have  been  permitted  to  form  pestilential 
marshes,  and  varied  by  undulating  hills — seem  provided  by 
nature  for  the  abode  of  great  peoples,  with  their  "tower'd  cities  " 
and  ^'  the  busy  hum  of  men,"  till  some  one,  stronger  than  the 
rest  in  arms  or  influence,  should  unite  all  into  a  powerful  state. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  plains  are  those  of  Etruria,  Latium, 
and  Northern  Campania  in  the  west,  Apulia  in  the  east  (stretch- 
ing down  from  the  "spur"  of  Moimt  Garganus),  and  that  of 
Lucania  in  the  south,  opening  on  to  the  great  Oulf  of  Tarentum. 
Both  physically  and  politically,  the  island  of  Sicily  forms  as 
natural  an  appendage  of  Italy,  as  the  "  Island  of  Pelops  "  does  of 
Greece,  the  Isthmus  of  the  latter  being  replaced  in  the  former  by 
the  narrow  strait  or  "  rent,"  which  gave  a  name  to  the  town  of 
Rh^um.*  Its  central  mountains,  which  are  a  prolongation  of 
the  Apennines,  are  bordered,  especially  on  the  south  and  east,  by  a 
tertiary  belt  of  unsurpassed  fertility,  which  has  already  ergaged 
our  attention  as  the  seat  of  great  Hellenic  cities.  The  great  plains 
and  grassy  hill-sides  of  the  whole  peninsula,  give  it  capabilities, 

*  ''B^ytav  signifies  a  renL 
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vastlj  superior  to  thoee  of  Greece,  for  agricultnre  and  paBtorage; 
and  Sicily  was  especiallj  the  home  of  shepherds  and  thdr  pastoral 
poetry. 

But  Italy  was  as  conspiouonsly  inferior  to  Oreece  in  facilities 
for  maritime  interoonrse  and  adTentore,  Thongh  possessed  of  so 
vast  a  coast-line,  she  is  singnlarly  wanting  both  in  harboors,  and 
in  those  off-lying  islands,  which  formed  invalaable  steppingmtones 
to  the  timid  navigation  of  early  ages.  But  this  veiy  defect  may 
be  regarded  as  a  natural  argument  for  her  political  unity,  tiiat  so 
the  few  good  harbours  may  be  enjoyed  by  aU  the  peoples  of  the 
peninsula.  A  similar  argument  is  furnished  by  the  very  fact  which 
is  sometimes  used  on  the  other  side-— the  great  length  of  the  land 
as  compared  with  its  width.  The  distance  from  Mont  Blanc  to 
Cape  Spartivento  exceeds  700  miles ;  and  while  the  width  of  the 
northern  alluvial  plain  is  about  350  miles,  that  of  the  p^nsula 
itself  does  not  average  above  100.  The  ease  and  complet^oiess  of 
the  interruption  made  in  the  intraroourse  necessaiy  to  the  welfare 
of  such  a  country  by  the  existence  of  independent  states,  reaching 
across  it  like  barriers,  even  if  their  governments  were  tolerable  in 
themselves — would  be  an  intolerable  evil.  The  absurd  platitude, 
that  Italy  is  condemned  thus  to  suffer  by  some  mysterious  neces- 
sity, is  sufficiently  r^ted  by  her  unity  under  the  Boman  domi- 
nation. The  causes  which  have  subjected  her  to  this  evil,  in  every 
other  age,  are  among  the  most  interesting  enquiries  in  the  Histoiy 
of  the  World. 

As  the  above  outline  of  the  physical  geography  of  Italy  is 
intended  solely  to  throw  light  upon  the  history  of  its  populations, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  in  detail  one  of  the  most  striking  of 
its  natural  characteristics,  the  great  volcanic  belt  which  extends 
along  a  large  part  of  its  western  shore,  culminating  in  Yesuviiis, 
and  reaching  by  way  of  the  Lipari  Isles  to  Sicily  and  Etna — ^the 
region  assigned  by  ancient  feble  to  the  punishment  of  the  giant 
Typhoeus ; 

^  Turn  sonitQ  Prochyta  alte  tramh,  daramqm  eabile 
Iziarime,  Jovis  imperiu  imposte  Typboeo.^'  * 

Nor  is  it  worth  while  to  dilate  on  matters  so  well  known  as  the 
delicious  dimate  and  the  exuberant  fertility  of  the  peninsula. 

A  writer,  who  has  recently  made  an  invaluable  contribution  to 
the  history  of  Bome,  has  acutely  observed  a  point  of  coiinection 
between  the  configuration  and  die  destinies  of  the  peninsulas  of 

*  Virgil,  .£11.  iz.  715,  716.  The  passage  is  imitated  from  Homer  (IL  il;  788)  with  t 
strange  confusioii  of  the  localities. 
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Oreeoe  and  Italy : — "  Whfle  the  Grecian  peninsula  turns  towards 
the  east,  the  Italian  tarns  towards  the  west.  As  the  coasts  of 
Epims  and  Acamania  had  but  a  subordinate  importance  in  the 
case  of  Hellas,  so  had  the  Apnlian  and  Messapian  coasts  in  that 
of  Italy ;  and,  while  the  r^ons  on  which  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  Greece  has  been  mainly  dependent — ^Attica  and  Macedonia 
— look  to  the  east,  Etmria,  Latium,  and  Campania  look  to  the 
west  In  this  way,  the  two  peninsulas,  such  close  neighbours  and 
ahnost  sisters,  stand,  as  it  were,  averted  from  each  other.  Although 
the  naked  eye  can  discern  from  Otranto  to  the  Acroceraunian 
moantains,  the  Italians  and  Hellenes  came  into  earlier  and  closer 
contact  on  every  other  pathway  rather  than  on  the  nearest  across 
the  Adriatic  sea.  In  their  case,  too,  as  has  happened  so  often,  the 
historical  vocation  of  the  nations  was  prefigured  in  the  relations 
of  the  ground  which  they  occupied ;  the  two  great  stocks,  on 
which  the  civilization  of  the  ancient  world  grew,  threw  liieir 
shadow,  as  well  as  their  seed,  the  one  towards  the  east,  the  other 
towards  the  west."  * 

The  very  interesting  but  difficult  question,  concerning  the 
primitive  inhabitants  of  Italy,  was  first  discussed  in  a  scientific 
spirit  by  Niebuhr.  The  population  of  Italy  has  always  been  one 
of  the  most  mixed  in  the  whole  world.  Neither  the  names  of  the 
tribes  scattered  over  the  peninsula,  nor  the  ancient  traditions 
respecting  them,  afford  us  any  certain  information.  Our  only 
trustworthy  guide  is  the  science  of  comparative  grammar ;  but  the 
aid  it  furnishes  is  limited  by  our  very  slight  knowledge  of  the 
languages  of  ancient  Italy.  Ko  trace  is  foimd  in  the  peninsula  of 
that  primitive  population  (probably  Turanian)  which  was  spread 
over  the  north  of  Europe  at  a  period  when  civilization  was  in  such 
a  backward  state,  that  iron  implements  were  unknown,  and  which 
has  therefore  been  called  the  Age  of  Stone.  Such  relics  as  remain 
of  the  earliest  Italian  tribes  attest  their  knowledge  of  the  arts  of 
agriculture  and  metal-worldng.  It  is  clearly  ascertained  that  all 
the  populations,  of  which  we  have  any  distinct  trace,  were  of  the 
Indo-European  family ;  and  they  may  be  divided  into  three  princi- 
pal stocks ; — the  lapygian,  the  Etruscan,  and  the  Italian,!  the 

*  HommBen,  Jfuttny  of  Home,  translated  by  the  Rey.  W.  P.  Dickson,  toI  I  p.  6. 
It  Is  proper  to  acknowledge,  thns  early,  our  great  obligations  to  Dr.  Mommsen's  admira- 
ble work. 

t  bi  this  ciairifloatfoii,  wblcli  has  been  inttodooed  by  Hommsen,  it  sboold  be  ob- 
•erml  thai  the  tens  MaUm  Is  used  in  a  diflbrant  sense  from  that  already  described; 
namely,  with  an  historioal  signification,  to  describe  the  races  that  chiefly  peopled  the 
Ita^ofthel 
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last  beiug  enbdivided  into  the  Latin  and  XJmbrian,  and  the  second 
of  these  subdivisions  including  sereral  tribes  of  Central  Italy,  as 
the  IJmbri,  Marsi,  Yolsci,  and  Samnites. 

Peninsulas,  such  as  Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain,  backed  up  on  the 
one  side  by  mountains,  and  offering  on  all  other  sides  an  extensive 
line  of  coast,  have  been  of  course  peopled  either  from  the  land  or 
from  the  sea.  There  are  certain  natural  conditions  which  help  to 
show  in  which  direction  the  stream  of  immigration  is  most  likely 
to  have  flowed;  and  a  guide  is  also  furnished  by  the  successive 
waves  of  population  which  have  passed  over  the  same  land  in  the 
period  of  recorded  history.  In  the  cases  of  Greece  and  Spain,  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago  and  the  narrow  straits  of  Gibraltar 
afford  facilities  tor  access  from  Asia  and  Africa  respectively,  which 
do  not  exist  in  the  case  of  Italy,  unless  it  be  across  the  mouth  of 
the  Adriatic.  But  decisive  arguments  are  presented  against  the 
last  hypothesis  by  the  width  of  the  straits  between  the  coasts  of 
Epirus  and  Apulia,  by  the  dangers  of  the  passage — ^proverbial 
among  the  ancients  down  to  a  late  period — ^by  the  absence  of  any 
evidence  that  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  either  coast  were  a  sea- 
faring people,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  historical  settlements  in 
Magna  GrsBcia  were  made  in  almost  every  direction  rather  than  in 
this.  On  the  other  hand,  the  glorious  climate  of  Italy,  and  the  rich 
fertility  of  the  great  Subalpine  plain,  have  in  all  ages  attracted  the 
tribes  of  the  less  fovoured  north  through  the  passes  of  the  Alps. 

If  then  we  assume  the  probability  of  successive  immigrations 
by  the  same  route  in  the  prehistoric  times,  we  shall  expect  to  find 
the  earliest  inhabitants  pressed  down  to  the  south  of  the  peninsula. 
It  is  here,  in  fact,  that  we  find  traces  of  the  Iafygiak  race,  in  the 
peninsula  called  by  the  Greeks  Messapia,  and  in  modem  times 
Calabria,  the  "  toe  "  of  Italy,  as  well  as  in  the  "  heel,"  or  Apulia.* 
Their  numerous  inscriptions,  in  a  dialect  more  nearly  akin  to  the 
Greek  than  to  the  other  languages  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  and 
often  exhibiting  the  very  names  of  the  Greek  deities,  suggest  the 
probability  that  they  belonged  to  that  great  Pelasgic  family  which 
peopled  both  peninsulas  in  the  earliest  ages,  and  which,  if  not  the 
actual  parent  of  the  Hellenic  race,  was  very  near  to  it  in  kindred. 
This  race  was  characterized  by  an  unwarlike  simplicity,  which  gave 
ground  before  its  own  hardier  and  more  warlike  scions,  as,  in  its 

*  It  wu  to  this  ^hed'*  that  the  Greeks  appBed  the  name  0i  l4>7pa,  of  which,  ao* 
cording  to  their  custom,  they  gare  a  genealogical  deriTataon,  from  lapyx,  who  was  he- 
Ueyed  to  hare  led  a  Cretan  oolony  into  Italy;  for  in  this  way  did  they  aoooont  for  the 
presence  in  that  region  of  a  race  kindred  to  theur  own. 
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own  mythology,  Saturn  was  expelled  by  Jove.*  In  Greece,  it 
remained  comparatively  undisturbed  in  Epirus^  and  in  other  parts 
it  was  driven  back  into  the  mountain  fastnesses ;  while,  on  the  less 
intricate  surface  of  Italy,  it  seems  to  have  been  forced  back  in 
mass  towards  the  south.  The  dose  connection  of  this  lapygian 
race  with  the  earliest  Greeks  may  help  to  account  for  the  ease  with 
which  the  Hellenic  settlements  were  made  in  Magna  Grsecia. 
The  relations  of  the  lapygians  with  the  Siculi  is  a  question  not 
yet  determined. 

The  two  branches  of  the  great  Italian  race,  which  occupied  the 
central  part  of  the  peninsula,  have  left  us  much  more  distinct 
traces  of  their  nationality  in  the  peculiar  forms  of  their  languages, 
which  exhibit  a  clearly  marked  difference  from  the  Greeks  and 
lapygians,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  Etruscans  on  the  other ; 
while  the  points  of  resemblance  are  sufficient  to  establish  an 
affinity  with  the  Greek  nearer  than  with  any  other  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  languages.  The  fact,  so  important  to  be  clearly  appre^ 
bended,  in  the  study  of  language  as  well  as  history,  that  Greek 
and  Latin  are  but  dialects  of  one  common  tongue,  was  vaguely 
recognized  in  the  guessing  attempts  to  derive  certain  words  in  the 
one  language  from  the  other,  before  comparative  grammar  became 
a  science.  It  is  not,  however,  the  province  of  the  historian  to 
enter  into  the  details  of  the  argument  by  which  the  affinity  of  the 
two  languages  has  been  accurately  established. 

The  Greeks  themselves  recc^nized  the  unity  of  the  Italian  races, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  lapygian  and  Etruscan,  by  applying  to 
them  collectively  the  name  of  Opioid  which  is  only  another  form 
of  Osoiy  just  as  the  Latins  included  all  the  branches  of  the 
Hellenic  race  under  the  common  name  of  GrsBci.f  .The  parallel 
has  been  carried  so  far  as  to  suggest  a  comparison  between  the 
division  of  the  Hellenes  into  the  Ionian  and  Dorian  races  with 
that  of  the  Italians  into  two  great  branches,  the  eastern  and  the 
western,  and  of  these  the  western  is  represented,  in  historic  times, 
by  the  Latin  nation ;  the  eastern  by  the  Umbrians,  Sabines, 
Marsi,  Yolsci  or  Ausones,  and  other  tribes,  which  extended  from 
the  northeastern  coast  down  into  Southern  Latium  and  Cam- 
pania.   The  last-named  district  seems  to  have  been  of  old  the 

*  Thii  oompariflon  is  more  than  a  mere  figure;  for  the  plain  of  ApoUa  was  the  tabled 
refuge  of  Satnni,  where  he  reigned  in  the  golden  age  of  pastoral  simplidtj ;  and  henoa 
Italy  reoelTed  its  poetical  name  of  "  Satomia  tellas." 

f  The  Avtona  or  jlnnma  of  Campania  and  Southern  Latium,  bear  a  Greek  nam4 
atymologically  identical  with  the  native  Volaa  and  probably  with  Otek 
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chief  Beat  of  the  Oacans ;  and  here  their  language  was  pieseryed, 
both  as  a  popular  dialect,  and  in  the  farces  known  at  Borne  as  the 
FabnlflB  Atellanse.*  These  eastern  Italians  are  again  subdiyided 
into  two  chief  branches,  a  northern  and  a  sonthem,  the  former 
embracing  the  peoples  of  Umbria,  the  latter  those  included  under 
the  name  of  Oscans  in  its  widest  sense,  and,  after  they  had  ceased 
to  be  a  people,  represented  chiefly  by  the  Samnites.  Henee  the 
two  branches  of  the  Italian  race  are  distinguished  by  the  names 
otLatm  and  Urnbro-Samnite  or  Sabellianj\  The  former  branch 
gave  origin  to  the  Boman  state,  which  now  becomes  the  central 
point  of  our  history ;  but,  before  describing  its  rise,  a  few  words 
must  be  added  concerning  the  other  chief  people  of  the  Italian 
peninsula. 

At  their  junction  with  the  Maritime  Alps,  the  Apennines 
enclose  the  beautifbl  Bivieray  or  coast  terrace,  round  the  head  of 
the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  the  Liguria  of  the  ancients ;  %  and  then  firom 
the  line  of  the  river  Macra  {Magrtj^  at  9^  E*  long.,  mouth  about 
44^  N.  lat.),  their  bold  sweep  surrounds  the  magnificent  country, 
which  has  always  borne  one  of  the  names  of  the  race  we  have  now 
to  speak  o£  Physically,  indeed,  the  region  is  bounded  by  that 
branch  of  the  chain  which  runs  southward  towards  Gape  CHroelli 
(the  ancient  promontory  of  Circe),  along  the  eastern  margin  of 
the  valley  of  the  Tiber;  but,  from  the  foundation  of  Borne,  this 
river  divided  Etruria  firom  Latiunu  The  Apennines  shelter  this 
country  on  the  north  and  east,  and  their  lateral  chains  diversily 
its  surface  with  wooded  heights  and  sweeping  valleys,  watered  by 

*  These  plays  deriyed  their  name  £rom  the  dtj  of  AteDa  to  Campania. 

f  More  will  be  said  of  this  race  when  we  oome  to  speak  of  the  Samnite  wan. 

X  The  Ligorians,  or,  in  Greek,  Ligyes,  were  a  rerj  andent  people  of  unoertain 
race.  Some  suppose  them  to  have  been  Celts,  others  Uierians,  and  others  a  brandi 
of  the  Siculi  or  esriiest  Italians.  They  were  known  to  the  Greeks  fit>m  T017  eariy 
tunes,  doubtless  through  the  Phocmm  mariners,  who  traded  to  the  gulft  of  Genoa 
and  Lyons,  and  founded  Marseilles.  Hesiod  and  JEschylus  mention  them  as  visited 
and  fought  agamst  by  Hercules;  and  the  latter  poet  inddentally  shows  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  adyance  of  the  ddta  of  the  Rhone,  a  proof  that  he  is  not  dealing  with 
mere  yague  names.  At  that  eaily  age,  the  Ugurians  appear  to  haye  spread  nmnd  the 
whole  coast  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  mouth  of  theAmo,  and  to  haye  extended  in- 
land fiir  beyond  the  Alps.  In  later  times  they  were  driyen  back  by  the  Gauls  to  the 
Maritime  Alps  and  the  Apennines,  and  the  coast  bdow,  round  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Genoa.  Here  they  became  famous  as  warlike  mountaineers,  of  small  stature,  but 
hardy  snd  active,  and  admirably  qualified  for  light  troops.  In  this  eapadty  they 
served  the  Carthaginians,  and,  after  the  close  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  they  long  re> 
sisted  the  efforts  of  the  Romans  to  subdue  them.  It  was  only  by  the  removal  of  many 
of  them  to  Samnium,  and  by  the  plantation  of  Roman  eolomes,  that  ^heir  ooontr) 
was  thoroughly  padfied. 
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the  Amo,  the  oonflaents  of  the  Tiber,  and  the  inteirening  riyera 
Of  such  TalleTa  we  may  find  types,  ecdebrated  by  the  poets,  in  the 
Sabine  retreat  of  Horace, 

«« Or  in  Val  d' Ames  where  the  Etrurian  Bhades 
ffi|^  overerch^dy  embower." 

This  fair  region  was  onoe,  in  all  probability,  divided  between  the 
lagnrians  and  the  old  Sionlian  or  lapygian  inhabitants  of  Italy; 
bat  in  the  historic  times,  it  was  the  home  of  the  people  who 
called  themselves  Bas,  JS(M&naj  or  RoBen/nay  bnt  were  named  by 
the  Greeks  Tyrwni^  or  TyrrhefU^  by  the  Latins  Tuaoiy  or  Ehru^oi^ 
and  their  land  Mruria.*  Their  origin  and  early  growth  forms 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  difficnlt  problems  of  antiquity. 
A  supposed  oriental  element,  of  which,  however,  even  some 
ancient  writers  denied  the  existence,  in  their  customs  and  institu- 
tions, gave  rise,  as  we  have  before  seen,f  to  the  fable  that  the 
ancient  Lydian  king,  Tyrsenus,  had  led  a  colony  from  Etruria; 
and  the  tibeory  that  they  came  by  sea  from  the  east  has  found 
advocates  in  modem  times.  But  it  is  far  more  probable  that 
their  origin  is  to  be  sought  beyond  the  Alps.  It  seems  certain 
that,  as  early  as  the  foundation  of  Bome,  the  Etruscans  were  a 
very  powerful  people,  extending  from  the  Alps  over  the  plain  of 
Lombardy  and  the  western  part  of  Italy,  as  far  to  the  south  as 
Vesuvius.  At  the  northern  limit  of  this  wide  r^on,  the  central 
chain  of  the  Alps  (in  the  Orisons  and  Tyrol)  was  occupied  by  the 
Rhgitians,  a  name  very  similar  to  Basenna;  and  ancient  tradi- 
tions represent  the  Bh»tians  as  a  branch  of  the  Etruscans,  driven 
back  into  the  Alps,  when  the  mass  of  the  nation  were  expelled 
from  the  plain  of  Northern  Italy  by  the  Oauls.  It  seems  very 
probable  that  the  tradition,  as  often  happens,  has  only  inverted 
the  true  order  of  the  movement,  and  that  the  Bh»tians  were 
(and,  to  some  extent,  still  ar«)  tiie  representatives  of  the  old 
Basenna,  in  or  near  their  ancient  seats.  We  have  the  testimony 
of  Livy,  whose  native  city,  Patavium  (Padua\  was  not  far  from 
the  BhsBtic  Alps,  that  the  Bhtetian  language  closely  resembled 
the  Etruscan ;  and  singular  likenesses  have  been  traced  between 
the  existing  local  names  in  Bhsetia  and  those  of  ancient  Etruria. 

*  The  Greek  and  Latin  names  are  esaentiany  the  aame,  the  ^>parent  difTerences  be- 
ing dae  to  the  prosthedc  Towel,  and  to  the  tokening  •f  the  ribOant  and  its  attendant 
■rate.  The  original  form  teniB  to  be  that  pceserred  in  an  old  Umbtianinacriptio^ 
cm  (Lepsina,  Inter,  Utnb.  tab.  L  b.).  In  the  name  Baamna^  the  root  ia  JZoa,  the  mma  be 
ing  a  gentfle  termination;  wfaidi  ia  aeen  aieo  in  such  names  aa Pora-enna,  MsBo^naa,  Vir 
anna,  Jto.    The  Greek  name  TWimr*  seema  to  have  the  same  termhiation. 

t  VoL  L  p.  268. 
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But  the  Baaenna  alone  did  not  form  the  Etruscan  nation.  It 
appears  that  a  branch  of  the  great  Pelasgic  race,  who  were  the 
earliest  known  inhabitants  of  the  whole  region  to  the  south  of 
the  Alps  and  the  Balkan — ^a  branch  which  had  made  greater  pro- 
gress than  the  rest  in  civilization  and  poweiv-crossed  the  Alps 
and  Apennines,  and  droye  out  the  IJmbrians  fix)m  the  r^on  along 
the  western  coast,  as  the  latter  had  previously  driven  out  the 
lapjgians;  and  that  these  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians  were  in  torn 
subdued  by  the  powerful  Basenna,  who  descended  fix)m  the  Alpe. 
The  Basenna  did  not  expel  the  Tyrrhenians,  but  formed  a  domi- 
nant aristocracy,  like  the  Kormans  in  England.  From  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  conquerors  with  the  conquered,  seems  to  have 
sprung  the  great  nation  of  the  Etruscans,  whose  high  civiliasation 
and  maritime  power  is  one  of  the  earliest  known  facts  of  Euro- 
pean history. 

Unfortunately  the  problem  of  their  origin  derives  little  aid 
from  the  powerful  instrument  of  comparative  philology,  not  for 
want  of  considerable  remains  of  their  language,  but  because  the 
efforts  to  decipher  their  sepulchral  inscriptions  have  been  attended 
with  scarcely  any  success.  The  great  obstacle  seems  to  be  the 
want  of  close  affinity  to  any  known  language.  ^^  The  Etruscans," 
says  Dionysius,  ^^are  like  no  other  nation  in  language  and 
manners.''  There  seem,  however,  to  be  isolated  elements  in  the 
Etruscan  language  closely  akin  to  the  Greek,  and  others  like 
the  Umbrian ;  thus  representing  the  Pelasgian  Tyrrhenians  and 
the  XTmbrians,  whom  tiiey  are  said  to  have  displaced ;  while  the 
bulk  of  the  language,  quite  distinct  from  both  these,  and  from  the 
whole  Grseco-Latin  family,  is  supposed  to  represent  the  dialect 
of  the  conquering  Basenna.  If  tiie  opinion  recently  advanced 
should  be  confirmed  by  further  researches — ^that  this  Basennic 
element  is  akin  to  the  Scandinavian  dialects — ^we  should  be 
brought  to  the  deeply  interesting  result,  that  an  infusion  of 
Gothic  blood  gave  its  wonted  stimulus  to  the  greatness  of  the 
Etruscans,  and  that  the  Lombard  plain  was  peopled  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  most  ancient  as  in  modem  times,  by  the  fair-haired 
Teutons.* 

For  let  their  origin  have  been  what  it  may,  their  ancient  powor 
and  civilization  are  imquestionable  facts.  In  the  earliest  ages  of 
European  history,  they  overspead  tbe  whole  plain  of  Korthera 

*  The  phrase  is  mtroduoed,  not  as  an  ornamental  epithet,  bat  from  actual  observation 
of  the  extent  to  which  li^^t  hair,  especially  among  the  ehildren,  still  bean  witness  to 
the  Gothic  element  in  the  population  of  Lombardy. 
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Italjy*  where  remnantB  of  the  Etroscan  population  were  left,  after 
the  nation  had  been  expelled  by  the  Gauls,  as  for  example 
at  Mantna ;  and  other  important  dties  were  of  Etroscan  origin. 
Among  these  was  the  port  of  Adria^f  which,  by  giving  its  name 
to  the  Adriatic,  has  borne  witness,  down  to  the  present  day,  of 
the  maritime  power  of  the  Etmscans  in  the  eastern  sea ;  while 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  peninsula,  they  gave  their  own  name 
to  the  Tyrrhenian  or  Tuscan  Sea.  Their  naval  enterprise  is 
constantly  referred  to  in  Greek  poetry  and  history.  The  colonies 
in  Magna  Grsecia  and  Sicily  were  harassed  by  Tyrrhenian  pirates ; 
and  in  b.o.  538,  they  joined  the  Carthaginians,  with  sixty  ships, 
in  the  great  sea  fight  with  the  Phocseans  off  Alalia  in  Corsica.:^ 
They  were  leagued  with  the  Carthaginians  by  treaties  of  commerce 
and  navigation,  with  the  view  of  preserving  their  empire  in  the 
Western  Mediterranean  against  the  maritime  enterprises  of  the 
Greeks.  Meanwhile,  they  had  extended  their  power  by  land 
southwards  as  far  as  Campania,  where,  as  well  as  in  Central 
Etruria,  they  founded  a  confederacy  of  twelve  cities,  among  which 
were  Capua  (which  they  called  Yultumum),  and  probably  Pompeii, 
Herenlaneum,  and  other  cities  on  the  coast.§  Here  they  came  into 
conflict  with  the  Greek  cities,  about  b.o.  500,  the  epoch  of  their 
greatest  ascendancy ;  but  they  did  not  succeed  in  reducing  them. 
They  made  a  great  attack  on  Cum»  in  b.o.  625 ;  and  again  in 
B.O.  474,  when  Hiero  of  Syracuse,  called  in  to  the  aid  of  the 
CumsBans,  totally  defeated  the  combined  fleets  of  the  Carthaginians 
and  Etruscans.  This  was  a  great  blow  to  the  maritime  power  of 
the  latter  people,  and  before  long  we  find  the  Syracusan  nav^ 
ravaging  the  coasts  of  Etruria,  and  seizing  the  island  of  JStalia 
(JS%a),  in  B.O.  453.  The  Tyrrhenians  eent  a  force  to  the  aid  of 
the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  in  b.o.  414 ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
Dionysius  I.  led  an  expedition  against  CsDre,  in  Etruria  (b.o.  387). 
Some  time  before  this,  the  Samites  had  conquered  the  Etruscan 
settlements  in  Campania ;  and  the  Gauls  had  overrun  the  plain  of 

*  They  seem  to  ]ia?e  beea  the  sole  masten  of  the  coantry  north  of  the  Po.  South  of 
that  riyer,  they  appear  to  have  been  mhigled  with  the  Umbrians. 

f  Some  make  Adria  a  still  older  IJmbrian  town.  The  place  lost  much  of  its  importr 
anoe  throuj^  that  change  in  the  ooastJine  which  has  been  noticed ;  but  it  still  ezistBi 
with  the  same  name,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tartaro^  north  of  the  Po, 

t  8eeVoLLp.2'76. 

g  It  should  be  observed  that  they  seem  never  to  have  displaced  the  Latin  race  from 
the  left  bank  of  the  Hber.  Indeed  it  was  only  at  a  late  period  that  the  Etruscans  ex* 
pelled  the  Umbrians  from  the  region  on  the  right  bank  of  that  riyer ;  the  Gmmian  forest 
(south  of  Viterbo)  having  long  formed  the  boundary  of  the  races. 
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Norihem  Italy ;  *  no  that  the  EtrofloaiiB  were  almoBt  confined  to 
the  limits  of  Etroria  Prop^.  Their  expnlaion  from  Melpnm,  the 
last  of  their  posaessionB  beyond  the  Apamines,  coinciding  exactly 
with  the  tating  of  Yeii  by  the  Bomang,  marks  the  epoch  of  the 
decline  of  tbe  Etroscan  state  (b^c  896).  Bat  it  took  more  than 
another  oentnry  to  complete  their  conquest  by  the  Bomans;  and 
as  late  as  b.o.  807  we  find  their  navy  taking  part  in  the  war  of 
Agathodes  with  Oarthage.  A  fatal  blow  was  given  to  their  power 
in  Etroria  itself  by  the  victory  o£  Q.  Fabins  Mazimns  oyer  the 
united  confederacy,  at  the  Yadunonian  Lake  (B.a  810).  A  few 
years  afterwards,  their  last  great  stand  against  Bome,  in  league 
with  the  Umbrians,  Samnites,  and  the  Gallic  Senones,  failed 
in  the  two  great  battles  of  Sentinum,  in  Umbria  (B.a  295)  and 
the  Yadimonian  Lake  (B.a  288),  and  the  final  triumph  over  the 
Etmscans  as  a  nation  was  celebrated  by  Q.  Marcius  Philippus 
in  the  same  year  in  which  Pyrrhus  arrived  in  Italy  (B.a  281). 
The  few  later  wars  were  isolated  efforts  of  single  cities ;  the  last 
being  the  revolt  of  the  Faliscans  in  B.a  241.  But  it  seems  dear 
that  the  Etruscans  were  the  last  people  of  Italy  who  sfnbmitted  to 
the  Bomans. 

The  political  constitution,  the  religious  rites,  and  the  hi^ 
civilization  of  this  great  people  are  among  the  most  intesesting 
enquiries  of  ancient  history,  and  are  of  peculiar  importance  for  the 
elements  which  they  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  Boman 
state.  We  find  among  them  those  definite  numbers,  which  play 
80  important  a  part  in  the  institutions  of  early  nations.t  The 
Etmscans  worshipped  twelve  great  gods,  and  formed  a  confederacy 
of  twelve  great  cities,  in  each  division  of  their  empire.  Their  twelve 
cities  in  Central  Utruria  are  well  known,  though  we  possess  no 
perfect  list  of  them:  we  are  expressly  told  that  they  founded 
twelve  also  in  Campania ;  and  we  can  have  no  doubt,  firom  analogy, 
that  a  similar  dodecapolis  existed  in  Northern  Etmria,  between 
the  Alps  and  Apennines.  Each  city  of  the  confederacy  had  its 
own  independent  government,  by  a  close  aristrcracy,  whom  the 

*  The  taking  of  Bome  bj  the  Gaub  (b.0.  890)  ftiniisheB  »  proof  of  their  previoof 
cQuqaeet  of  the  ▼aUey  of  tbe  Po. 

f  The  oonfliot  and  oombination  of  the  numbers  8  and  6,  and,  as  arishig  out  of  them, 
of  the  duodecimal  and  dedmal  systems  of  notation,  may  be  distinedy  traced  in  Italy  from 
a  yery  early  age.  We  may  periu^ts  safely  say  that  the  primitiYO  Sculians  were  content 
lo  count  by  their  6  fingers  and  2  hands,  and  that  the  Etmscans  were  the  prindpal  intrih 
ducers  of  the  more  sdentifio  combination  of  the  numbers  8  and  4.  The  peoples  of  Ceop 
tral  Italy  used  a  combination  of  8  and  10,  as  hi  the  80  Latin  states,  the  80  coiiaB  of 
Rome,  and  so  forth. 
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Rcxnans  call  Pri/ndpea  (chief  m^n),  and  who  alone  had  any  voice 
in  the  oonndlg  of  the  nation.  If  the  mass  of  the  free  citizens  had 
any  municipal  power,  it  was  extremely  limited.  The  rural  popu- 
lation, consisting  probably  of  the  conquered  Pelasgian  and  ITmbrian 
races,  were  in  a  state  of  serfdom,  like  the  Spartan  helots,  and,  like 
them,  served  in  war  under  their  masters.  The  ruling  family,  or 
caste,  in  each  city,  was  that  of  the  Lucwnones,*  who  formed  a  sort 
of  patriarchal  priesUiood,  with  a  chieftain  or  king,  elected  from  their 
number,  sometimes  for  life,  but  allowed  only  a  very  limited  power 
by  his  peers.  The  whole  confederacy — we  are  now  speaking  of 
Central  Etruria,  as  known  in  the  historic  times — ^met  annually  in 
the  national  sanctuary  of  Yoltumna,  just  as  the  Latins  met  in  the 
grove  of  Ferentina ;  and  extraordinary  meetings  were  held  at  the 
same  place.  The  primary  object  of  the  assembly  seems  to  have  been 
religious,  and  in  particular  for  the  election  of  a  chief  pontiff  for  the 
whole  nation.  But  we  find  no  trace  of  a  supreme  magistrate,  even 
in  time  of  war ;  and,  though  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  assembly 
would  consult  for  the  common  political  interests,  so  little  was  there 
of  concert,  that  most  of  the  wars  with  Home  were  carried  on  by 
separate  states.  In  this  want  of  xmity  we  may  trace  the  mutual 
jealousy  of  aristocratic  governments,  and  in  it  must  be  sought  the 
cause  of  the  decline  of  a  state  onc^  dominant  in  Italy.  Another 
source  of  their  weakness  was  the  employment  of  mercenary  soldiers^ 
an  instrument  of  vast  power  in  the  hands  of  an  able  despot,  but  a. 
most  insecure  support  for  a  free  state.  Their  naval  power  would,, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  be  subject  to  a  more  concentrated 
authority,  though  we  are  not  told  what  it  was.  The  analogy  of 
history,  however,  teaches  us  that  a  fleet,  whether  raised  by  a 
central  government,  or  formed  by  the  contingents  of  different 
cities,  when  it  goes  forth  to  meet  tiie  perils  of  the  sea  and  to  face 
the  enemy  under  an  able  admiral,  soon  forms  a  community 
severed  in  a  great  degree  from  the  factions  of  home,  and  preserv- 
ing, together  with  the  professional  spirit  of  the  sailor,  a  strong 
sense  of  common  patriotism,  in  a  spirit  opposed  to  revolution. 
Kor  is  it  at  all  surprising  that  the  marine  was  the  last  branch  in 
which  the  Etruscan  power  succumbed. 

The  religious  institutions  of  the  Etruscans  formed  a  chief 
element  in  those  of  Kome.  Their  polytheism  retained  traces  of  a 
purer  theism ;  for,  above  the  Twelve  Great  Gods,  they  reccgnized 
a  higher  class  of  deities,  the  ^^  Shrouded  Gods,''  who  did  not 

*  This  title,  which  in  Etnuctn  appears  to  haTo  been  Lauthmi^  is  frequenUy  nUstakeo 
bj  the  Romans  for  a  proper  name. 
▼ou  IL— 10 
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reyeal  tbemselveB  to  mankind,  and  to  whose  will  even  the  gi^eat 
gods  were  subject  These  latter,  six  male  and  six  female,  formed 
the  council  of  their  chief,  Tina,  or  TmiA,  whom  the  Bomans 
identified  with  Jupiter,  as  they  saw  in  the  chief  female  deity, 
Owpra^  their  Juno.  The  goddess  next  in  rank,  2£enn)a  arJlenerva, 
was  of  course  the  Soman  Minerva.  In  the  nimierous  minor  gods  or 
OenUj*  the  Penates  or  household  deities,  and  the  ZareSy  or  spirits 
of  deified  men,  we  trace  some  of  the  most  characterestic  features 
of  the  Soman  mythology.  It  was  chiefly,  too,  from  the  Etruscans 
that  the  Somans  learnt  the  arts  of  augury  and  divination.  The 
ceremonials  of  worship  were  detailed,  with  minute  precision,  in 
the  twelve  sacred  books  ascribed  to  a  mysterious  bcang,  named 
Tages,  the  son  of  a  Genius  Jovialis,  who  appeared  in  the  form  of 
a  boy,  but  endowed  with  the  wisdom  of  an  old  man,  and  died  as 
soon  as  he  had  dictated  the  contents  of  the  sacred  books.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  resemblance  to  the  fable  of 
Zoroaster,  by  which  the  Persians  likewise  gave  dignity  to  their 
sacred  books.  Such  was  the  "Etmsca  Disciplina,"  which  the 
noblest  Soman  youths  studied  under  the  Lucomones. 

It  remains  to  mention  the  great  progress  which  the  Etruscans 
had  made  in  art  at  a  very  early  period.  The  ruins  of  their  great 
cities,  with  the  traditions  respecting  their  temples  and  fortifica- 
tions,  attest  their  proficiency  in  architecture.  One  of  the  orders 
used  by  the  Somans  bore  the  name  of  ^^  Tuscan,"  but  it  is 
generally  regarded  as  a  later  modification  of  the  Greek  Doricf 
The  remains  of  their  city  walls  are  in  the  massive  style  called  by 
the  mythical  name  of  Cyclopean.  They  consist  of  irregular  Uodcs, 
rudely  squared,  and  laid  in  horizontal  courses  without  cement,  a 
form  which  seems  to  differ  from  the  polygonal  construction  of  ibe 
Latin  and  other  cities,  not  as  a  stage  in  the  progress  of  the  art, 
but  simply  in  consequence  of  the  natural  cleavage  of  the  different 
materials.  The  most  marked  characteristic  of  Etruscan  architeo- 
ture  is  the  use  of  the  arch,  e8X)ecially  in  its  application  to  the  con* 
struction  of  works  of  drainage,  not  only  for  cities,  but  as  the  means 
of  carrying  off  the  waters  of  lakes  and  redeeming  marshes  for 

*  The  exact  idea  attached  to  this  name,  which  literally  Bignifies  a  btrth^qoirUf  is  that 
of  an  inferior  daty,  who  had  the  power  of  producing  life,  and  who  attended  the  being  he 
had  nahered  mto  the  worid,  through  its  whole  mortal  course^  aa  a  eoii  of  ipiritoid  e»> 
senoe,  governing  his  destmy  for  good  or  HI,  like  the  Dmiwuu  of  the  Qreeks.  The  good 
genii  were  ^oitt  Jaoialetf  the  oflUpiing  of  Jo?e. 

f  Though  grand  in  its  sunplicity,  this  order  Is  said  by  Vitmvius  to  have  had  a  low 
and  heavy  effect.  It  may  be  seen  In  Inigo  Jones's  portico  of  &  Faul'Si  Govent 
Garden. 
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cnltiYation.  Of  diia  we  have  a  celebrated  example  in  the  great 
Bewer  of  Borne,  the  Gloaea  Mcuoima^  an  nndonbted  work  of  the 
Etroscan  period  of  the  monardiy.  Their  fame  for  laying  out  the 
Btreeta  of  their  cities  affords  another  proof  that  their  art  was  based 
upon  utility.  From  the  tradition  that  the  Romans  borrowed  from 
the  Etroscans  their  dramatic  entertainments,  their  races  and 
athletic  sports,  and  even  their  exhibitions  of  gladiators,  it  has 
been  interred  that  the  latter  people  possessed  theatres  and  amphi- 
theatres, bnt  none  of  these  buildings  have  been  discovered,  except 
such  as  probably  belong  to  the  Roman  period.  The  influence  of 
their  domestic  architecture  on  that  of  Borne  is  proved  by  the 
statement  that  the  CEtrivm  of  the  Roman  house  was  borrowed  from 
the  Etruscans.  The  general  arrangement  of  their  dwellings  seems 
to  have  been  imitated  in  their  tombs. 

These  tombs  furnish  nearly  aU  our  monumental  knowledge  of 
the  Etruscan  people,  and  our  hope  of  acquiring  more.  Unlike  the 
raised  sepulchres  of  the  Romans,  they  are  invariably  sunk  beneath 
the  ground,  or  excavated  in  the  solid  rock,  though  often  with 
an  architectural  superstructure  or  vestibule.  The  form  is  either 
round  or  square ;  the  ceiling  is  flat,  and  frequently  sculptured 
in  imitation  of  the  beams  of  a  house ;  and  the  walls  are  decorated 
with  paintings,  representing  scenes  of  common  life.  In  one  case, 
a  labyrinth  has  been  found,  such  as  Livy  describes  at  the  base  of 
the  tomb  of  Porsenna.  The  sarcophagi  and  urns,  found  in  these 
tombs,  furnish  the  chief  examples  of  Etruscan  sculptures,  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  the  word.  They  belong  chiefly  to  a  late  period, 
and  their  style  and  subjects  bear  evident  marks  of  Greek  influence. 
But  in  the  plastic  forms  of  statuary  the  Etruscans  early  attained 
great  excellence.  Their  bronze  statues  {Tusamioa  siffna)  and 
smaller  figures  {Tyrrhena  StffiUa)  were  celebrated  throughout  the 
ancient  world,  and  many  examples  of  them  are  still  preserved. 
The  most  conspicuous  are  the  famous  She-wolf  of  the  Capitol, 
and  the  Chimsera  and  Orator  in  the  gallery  of  Florence.  These 
works  were,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  same  stiff  archaic  style 
which  we  see  in  the  eariiest  examples  of  Grecian  art.  The  Etrus- 
cans were  also  great  manufacturers  of  candelabra,  mirrors,  and 
other  works  in  bronze,  and  of  gold  cups,  necklaces,  and  metal 
ornaments  in  general.  The  processes  and  usefrd  applications  of 
metallurgy  were  known  to  them  from  a  very  early  age.  They 
worked  the  iron  mines  of  Elba,  and  the  interior  of  Etruria 
furnished  them  with  that  abundance  of  copper,  which  accounts 
for  the  early  use  of  a  massive  bronze  coinage  in  the  states  of 
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Central  Italy.  They  were  equally  famonB  fcr  their  terra-cotta 
vases  and  stataes,  and  their  black  and  red  pottery;  but  the 
painted  vessels,  which  have  become  famous  under  the  name  of 
"  Etruscan  Vases,"  are  now  proved  to  be  works  of  Greek  art, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  place  of  their  manufacture.  They 
have  been  found  not  only  in  Etruria,  but  throughout  Magna 
Grsecia,  and  in  Greece  itself;  their  subjects  are  from  the  Greek 
mythology,  the  figures  being  often  distinguished  by  their  Greek 
names ;  and  in  many  cases  they  are  inscribed  with  the  names  of 
their  Greek  artists.  But,  indeed,  the  whole  character  of  Etrus- 
can art,  from  a  very  early  period,  attests  the  influence  of  the 
Greeks,  and  bears  out  the  criticism  that  it  was  rather  receptive 
than  creative.* 

The  wall-paintings  in  the  Etruscan  tombs  are  of  very  unequal 
merit,  and  generally  in  the  stiff  archaic  style.  They  are  chiefly 
valuable  for  the  light  they  throw  on  the  domestic  life  of  the 
people,  and  their  festive  scenes  confirm  the  statements  of  the 
Koman  writers  respecting  the  fondness  of  the  Etruscans  for  the 
pleasures  of  the  table.  The  natural  resources  of  their  country, 
their  wide  dominion  and  extensive  commerce,  aided  by  the  early 
use  of  coined  money,  would  naturally  tend  to  their  growth  in 
wealth  and  luxury ;  but  the  records  of  their  high  civilization  and 
gross  sensuality  seem  both  to  have  been  exaggerated.  Their  own 
traditions  described  the  art  of  writing  as  introduced  by  the  Greeks, 
of  whose  alphabet  the  Etruscan  seems  to  be  a  modification.  There 
is  no  proof  of  their  having  possessed  a  literature  other  than  their 
sacred  books ;  and  their  science  was  chiefiy  connected  with  reli- 
gious uses.  Its  most  important  applications  were  to  the  marking 
out  the  boundfiuies  of  land,  which  were  placed  imder  the  safeguard 
of  the  proper  deities ; — observing  and  mapping  out  the  heavens 
for  the  purposes  of  augury ;— determining  the  divisions  of  months 
and  years,  and  those  longer  secular  periods  to  which  they  attached 
a  mysterous  importance,  as  governing  the  destinies  of  their  nation ; 
— and  arranging  a  scale  of  numerals,  and  a  system  of  weights  and 
measures ; — in  all  which  points  they  were  followed  by  the  Bomans. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  Etruscans  were  distinguished  from 
the  other  Italian  race?,  as  well  as  from  the  Greeks,  by  their  per- 
sonal appearance.  They  were  short  and  stout,  with  large  heads, 
and  had  a  tendency  to  corpulence,  aggravated  by  their  luxurious 
habits ;  at  least,  such  was  the  opinion  of  the  Romans,  embodied 
in  the  proverbial  epithet,  ^^  obesus  Etruscus."    One  feature  in  the 

•  MuUer,  ApMoIo^  der  Ante,  §  196 
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history  of  this  people  deserves  especial  notice,  namely,  that,  after 
all  that  is  told  of  their  extensive  maritime  power,  they  have  left 
no  traces  of  their  influence  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  country. 
^^  Their  historical  development,"  as  Mommsen  observes,  ^^  began 
and  ended  in  Italy."  They  were  abready  a  powerfiil  state,  when 
the  foundation  of  Borne  formed  a  new  starting-point  for  tiie  his- 
tory of  the  peninsula  and  of  the  world. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 


ROME  UNBEB  THE  EINQ& 


**  The  Niobe  of  Dations  I  thera  she  sUnda, 

Childlefls  and  crowiilei8y  in  her  ToioeleBa  woe ; 

An  empty  urn  within  her  witheHd  handa, 

Whose  holy  dust  was  soatter'd  long  ago ; 

The  Scipio's  tomb  contains  no  aahea  now ; 

The  Tery  aepolofarea  lie  tenantleaa 

Of  their  heroio  dwellen :  doet  thon  flow, 

Old  Tiber,  through  a  mwble  wilderness  ? 
Rise  with  thy  yellow  wa?eB,  and  mantle  her  distress ! 

**  The  Goth,  the  Christian,  Time,  War,  Flood,  and  Firs 

Have  dealt  upon  the  seren-hUl'd  city's  pride ; 

She  saw  her  glories,  star  by  star,  expire, 

And  up  the  steep  barbarian  roonarchs  ride 

Where  the  car  climbed  the  Capitol ;  far  and  wide 

Temple  and  tower  went  down,  nor  left  a  site : — 

Chaos  of  ruins  I  who  shall  trace  the  Toid, 

O'er  the  dim  fragments  cast  a  lunar  light. 
And  say, — *  Here  was,'  or  *  is,' — where  all  is  doubly  night  ?  " — ^Btbor. 


IBB  CAMPAUVA  AVD  SUEROUKDIICa  HILLS— THB  TIBBE:  ITS  COUBSB  AND  CHABACTBE^-THB 
BITS  OF  BOMB — ITS  PBIMBTAL  ASPBCT— DBSCBIPTIOB  OF  ITS  SBYBX  HILLS — ^KTTHICAL 
CHABACTBE  OF  THB  BABLT  BOMAX  HISTOBT— BTAKDBB— ^KBAS— ASCAHIUS  AND  THB 
ALBAJf  KIBOS — LBOBBD  OF  B0MULU8  AHD  BBMUS — BOMANS  AND  SABINBS — ^IXSTITUTIOMS 
AKD  COXQUBSTS  ASCBIBBD  TO  BOMULDB— BIS  DBATR  AND  APOTHBOSI9— BOXAH  CHBO- 
HOLOOT— BBA  OF  THB  FOUNDATIOII  OF  BOMB— IirTBBBBaNDll — ^LBOBICD  OF  HDMA  POXPI- 
LlUa— HIS  BBLIGIOOS  AHD  SOCIAL  IBSTITU TIOKS— THB  BOMAN  OALBNDAB— THB  tVBSB- 
QUBNT  KINGS  OF  BOMB — ^DISCUSSION  OF  THB  LBOBNDS — LATIN  OBIOIN  OF  BOMB — ^BABLT 
SBTTLBMBNT8  ON  THB  SBTBN  HILU — THB  CITT  OF  THB  BAMMBS  ON  THB  PALATINB— 
TWO  PBINCIPAL  THBOBIBS  OF  ITS  OBIOIN— FIBST,  AS  A  BOBBBE  COLONY  OF  ALBA, 
BXTBNOBD  BT  WAB,  CONQUBBBD  AND  BBMODBLLBD  BY  THB  SABINBS— CHABACTBE  AND 
INSTIT0TI0N9  OF  THIS  PBOPLB— THB  SBTTLBMBNT  ON  THB  QOIBINAL,  AND  UNION  WITB 
THB  BAMNIANS— THB  SECOND  THBOEY  OF  A  NATURAL  OBOWTH  FBOM  LATIN  SETTLE- 
MBNTS  ON  THB  SBYBN  HILLS — BOMB  TIBWBD  AS  THB  BMPOEIDM  OF  LATI17M— EXTENT 
OF  THB  PBIMITIYB  CITY— THB  OBIOINAL  SBPTIMONTIUM— AMALGAMATION  WITH  THB  CITY 
ON  THB  QUIEINAL — TULLD8  H08TILIU8 — LEGEND  OF  THB  HORATII  AND  CURIATII,  AND  OF 
THB  CONQ0BST  OF  ALBA— ETRUSCAN  AND  SABINE  WABS— AN0D8  MA.ECIU8— HIS  CON- 
QUESTS IN  LATIUM  AND  ALONG  THB  TIBER— HIS  WORKS  AT  ROME — ORIGIN  OF  THB 
PLBBS— THB  ETEUaCAN  DYNASTY— TARQUINI US  PRISCU8 — ^HIS  INSTTTDTIONS,  WARS,  AND 
PUBLIC  W0BK8— SBEYIUS  TULLIUS— HIS  NEW  CONSTITUTION— THB  WALLS  OF  BOMB- 
ALLIANCE  WITH  THB  LATINS — LEGEND  OF  HIS  DEATH — ^TAEQUINIUS  8UPBRBUS — HIS  FOB- 
BIGN  ALLIANCES  AND  WARS— THB  SIBYL— TAKING  OF  GABII — L.  JUNIUS  BBUTU8— THB 
LBQBXD  OF  LUCRETI A— EXPULSION  OF  THE  TABQUIN8 — BBYIEW  OF   EBOAL  BOMB. 

To  TBACE  the  greatness  of  Rome  from  her  first  beginnings,  we 
mnst  go  back  to  a  time  when  the  Tiber  flowed,  not  through  a 
"  marble  wilderness,^'  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  imperial  magni- 
ficence, but  through  the  open  waste  of  the  wide  Campagna.    Tliia 
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plaui,  a  Boene  so  memorable  in  history,  extends  along  the  central 
portion  of  the  western  shore  of  Italy  for  the  length  of  about  ninety 
miles,  between  the  spnr  of  the  Apennines,  w|iieh  terminates  at 
Gape  lanaroy*  and  the  Circean  Promontory.  It  has  an  average 
Imulth  of  twenty-«even  miles  between  the  long  stretch  of  flat 
coast  which  presents  so  striking  a  contrast  to  the  noble  gulfs  of 
Gkieta,  Naples,  and  Salerno  fmiher  down,  and  the  lower  chain  of 
the  Apennines,  whidi  encircle  it  on  the  north  and  east.  A  spec- 
tator, standing  on  Mount  Janiculus,  oyerlooking  the  site  of  Home, 
sees  this  chain  across  the  undulating  surface  of  the  Campagna  at 
the  distance  of  about  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  and  behind  it  the  central 
ridge  of  the  Apennines,  capped  with  snow  for  half  the  year.  The 
chief  objects  of  the  panorama  are  as  memorable  for  their  historical 
and  poetical  associations,  as  they  are  conspicuous  for  their  beauty. 
To  the  northwest,  the  plain  of  the  Aro  (Arrane)  is  bounded  by 
the  Etruscan  hills.  On  the  north,  about  twenty  miles  distant, 
stands  out  Soracte,  whose  snow-clad  summit  invited  Horace  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  winter.  Eastward,  across  the  Tiber,  lies 
the  beautiful  range  of  the  Sabine  Apennines;  and  conspicuous 
above  the  rest  the  peak  of  Lucretilis  (Jf.  Oennaro),  which  sheltered 
the  poet's  summer  retreat.  Nearer  in  the  fbregroimd,  where  the 
Anio  bursts  out  of  the  hills,  is  Tibur  {Tivol^,  whose  beauties  he 
extols  above  all  the  most  famous  sites  of  Greece.  Then  follow  the 
hills  of  Latium,  with  their  sterner  associations ; — ^the  rocky  summit 
of  Prsdneste  (Palestrina)  standing  out  in  front  of  the  diain,  cele- 
brated iu' medieval  as  well  as  ancient  history ; — and  the  isolated 
volcanic  mass  of  the  Alban  Mount  (MarUe  Cam  or  AJh(mo\  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Latin  race,  down  the  eide  of  which  the  "Long 
White  City  "  {Alba  Longd)  extended  to  the  lake  of  the  same  name. 
Its  highest  summit,  crovmed  of  old  with  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Latiaris,  Wtei5  visible  even  to  mariners  at  sea.  From  this  point 
there  is  an  uninterrupted  view  to  the  southeast  over  the  plain, 
till  it  sinks  into  the  sea,  which  is  only  distinguished  from  the  land 
by  the  brighter  light  reflected  from  its  waters.  Far  off  amidst  this 
level  may  be  dimly  seen  the  isolated  hill  of  the  promontory  of 
Circe,  whose  white  cliffs  reflect  the  rising  beams  of  the  sun,  her 
fabled  father.  Of  the  aspect  of  the  Campagna  near  Rome,  no 
better  idea  can  be  given  than  by  the  description  of  Dr.  Arnold : — 
"  The  lowland  countey  of  the  Campagna  is  broken  by  long  green 
swelling  ridges,  the  ground  rising  and  falling,  as  in  the  heath 

*  ThtB  headland,  the  site  of  tbe  Bonum  ibrt  of  Gastnim  Normn,  lies  a  little  aboTe 
42'  N.  lat. 
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eountry  of  Surrey  and  Berkahire.  The  streams  are  dull  and  sing- 
gish,  bnt  the  hill  sides  above  them  constantly  break  away  into 
little  rocky  clifis,  where  on  every  ledge  the  wild  fig  now  strikes 
out  its  branches,  and  tnfts  of  broom  are  clustering,  bnt  which  in 
old  times  formed  the  natural  strength  of  the  citadels  of  the  numer- 
ous cities  of  Latium.  Except  in  these  narrow  dells,  the  present 
aspect  of  the  country  is  all  bare  and  desolate,  with  no  trees,  nor 
any  human  habitation.  But  anciently,  in  the  times  of  the  early 
kings  of  Borne,  it  was  fuU  of  independent  cities,  and  in  its  popu- 
lation, and  the  careftil  cultivation  of  its  little  garden-like  farms, 
must  have  resembled  the  most  flourishing  parts  of  Lombardy  or  the 
Netherlands."  *  The  southern  extremity  of  the  Campagna  forms 
a  dead  level,  opening  on  to  the  Gulf  of  Oaeta,  between  the  Ciroean 
promontory  and  Tarracina,  and  watered  by  the  Nymphseus,  Ufens, 
and  Amasenus,  with  other  rivers.  The  ^^  Pomtinus  Ager  "  as  it 
was  called,  from  Pontia  (a  town  which  disappeared  very  early),  was 
once  celebrated  for  its  fertility,  and  contained  twenty-three  flourish- 
ing towns.  But,  before  the  middle  of  the  second  century  b.c.,  the 
neglect  to  regulate  the  water-courses  had  converted  it  into  a  pesti- 
lential marsh,  which  was  only  partially  drained  by  Cethegus  (B.a 
160)  and  Julius  Ceesar.  The  canal,  which  continued  the  Yia 
Appia  through  the  Pomptine  Marshes  to  the  temple  of  Feronia,  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Anxur  {Terrdcina)^  furnished  Horace  with 
his  well-known  picture  of  the  lazy  and  extortionate  boatmen,  and 
the  traveller,  kept  awake  by  gnats  and  fix)gs,  singing  of  his  mistress 
till  he  falls  asleep.  The  drainage  works  were  resumed  about  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  the  marshes  are  still  a  hotbed 
of  malaria  in  the  summer.  Their  extent  is  about  twenty-four  miles 
long  by  eight  or  ten  wide. 

The  northern  part  of  the  Campagna  is  watered  by  the  Tiber  and 
its  confluents,  of  which  the  Anio  is  the  chief.  The  sacred  river  of 
the  Eomans,  "  Father  Tiber,"  more  anciently  called  Kumon  and 
Albula,  has  a  course  somewhat  shorter  than  the  Thamesf  of  about 
200  miles  from  its  source  near  Tifemum,  in  the  Apennines,  to  its 

•  Hwlmy  ofRome^  yoL  L  p.  86. 

f  A  fimoy,  Bimilar  to  that  which  compares  Edinbuigh  with  Athens,  has  likened  the 
Tiber  to  the  Tay.    The  reeemblance  is  said  to  have  been  first  traced  bj  the  Romans 
themselyes,  who  saw  a  second  Gampius  Martins  in  the  North  Inch  of  Perth ;  but  Sir 
Walter  Scott  resents  such  a  disparagement  of  the  northern  riTer : 
"*Behold  the  llberp  the  Tarn  Roman  cried, 
viewing  the  ample  Tay  from  Baiglie's  side ; 
But  Where's  the  Soot  that  would  the  Taunt  repay, 
And  hail  the  puny  Tiber  for  the  Tay  ?  " 
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moath  at  Ostia.  For  the  first  110  miles,  it  flows  as  a  monutain 
stream,  between  Etniria  and  XJmbria,  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Nar,  which  divided  the  latter  country  from  the  Sabine  territory, 
a  division  continued  by  the  Tiber  itself  for  about  70  miles,  to 
its  confluence  with  the  Anio,  three  miles  above  Borne.  It  is  in 
this  part  of  its  course,  between  M.  Soracte  and  the  ^Sabine  Apen- 
nines, that  the  Tiber  flows  out  of  the  mountains  into  the  plain  of 
the  Campagna.  The  Anio  separated  Latium  from  the  Sabine 
territory,  which  thus  occupied  the  angle  between  the  two  rivers, 
looking  towards  Home.  From  this  point  to  its  mouth,  a  distance 
of  about  21  miles,  the  Tiber  was  the  boundary  between  Etruria 
and  Latium.  It  falls  into  the  sea  by  two  mouths,  forming  an 
island  which  was  sacred  to  Yenus,  and  is  still  called  the  Igcia 
Sacra.  At  its  southern  mouth  stood  the  ancient  port  of  Ostia, 
which  was  so  early  blocked  up  by  the  deposits  of  the  river,  that 
Augustus  made  a  new  port  on  the  northern  mouth,  the  Portus 
Augusti,  now  Mumicino.  From  Ostia  the  Tiber  was  navigable  for 
the  largest  ships  up  to  Bome,  whence  the  navigation  for  boats 
was  continued  as  far  as  the  confluence  of  the  Nar.  At  Bome 
the  river  is  about  300  feet  wide,  and  from  12  to  18  deep ;  its  fall 
for  the  18  miles  down  to  its  mouth  is  33  feet. 

The  character  of  the  Tiber,  as  a  rapid  mountain  stream,  flowing 
through  no  lake  to  regulate  its  volume  and  receive  its  alluvial 
deposits,  is  summed  up  in  one  line  of  Yirgil, 

'*  Vortidbas  rapidk  et  multa  flavus  arena ; " 

and  its  turbid  water  still  justifies  the  frequent  epithet  of  the 
"yellow  Tiber."  Its  rapid  eddies,  frequent  fioods,  and  large 
alluvial  deposits,  have  produced  great  effects  on  its  course  through 
the  Campagna  and  on  the  site  of  Bome  itself.  All  the  engineer- 
ing skill  of  the  masters  of  the  world  was  unable  to  protect  their 
city  from  the  inundations  of  its  sacred  stream,  one  of  which 
(probably  that  of  b.o.  27)  is  so  graphically  described  by  Horace : 

M  Vidimiu  flaTum  llberim,  retortis 
litore  Etnuoo  yioleater  undia, 
Ire  dcjectam  moxramenta  regis 
Templaque  Veetasu" 

It  was  not  indeed  till  the  Etruscan  kings  executed  the  great  drain, 
the  ^^  Cloaca  Maxima,"  that  the  valleys  between  the  hills  of 
Bome  were  made  dry  land ;  and  it  seems  that  at  no  distant  time 
the  hills  nearer  to  the  river  were  islands.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
single  island  {Insula  Tiberind)  in  the  stream  opposite  to  the 
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Capitol,  is  Bnppoeed  to  have  been  fonned  by  the  deposita  of  tlie 
river  within  the  historic  period. 

If  a  traveller  had  performed  that  voyage  np  the  Tiber,  which 
Ovid  ascribes  to  the  Arcadian  Evander  and  his  mother  Carmenta 
abont  60  years  before  the  Trojan  War,  and  on  stopping  at  what  was 
long  aft^wards  the  site  of  Rome,  had  heard  the  prophetic  voice 
of  the  nymph  declaring, 

**  FtShe  n  hi  fint  ingentb  moenia  ooUes, 
Janque  ab  hio  terrA  evton  tens  petet; 
Montibiu  his  olim  totus  promittitur  orbit : " — 

it  is  hard  to  decide  whether  the  fitness  of  the  spot  for  snch  a  destiny 
wonid  have  been  so  evident  as  to  silence  the  donbt — 

«Qiu0  tantnm  fata  credmt  habere  locom.'' 

From  the  bend  of  the  river  below  " the  island  of  the  Tiber''  (if 
that  island  had  then  an  existence)  he  would  have  seen  on  his  left 
the  long  ridge  of  Mount  Janicnlus,  which  afterwards  formed  the 
outpost  of  the  city  on  the  Etruscan  side,  rising  to  the  hei^t  of 
260  feet  The  plain  below  the  mountain,  round  which  the  riv^ 
swept,  and  where  the  ^^  Gardens  of  Csesar "  afterwards  lay,  was 
probably  a  lake  or  a  marsh ;  and  such  was  certainly  the  case  with 
the  level  on  the  other  bank,  afterwards  the  Yelabrum  and  the  Cattle 
Market  (Forum  Boarium),  and  with  the  valleys  that  branched 
out  fix)m  it,  between  the  Palatine  hill  in  the  o^tre,  the  Capitoline 
on  the  north,  and  the  Aventine  on  the  south.  These  three  hiUs, 
or  mountains,  as  the  Komans  always  called  them,  formed  the 
front  group  of  the  famous  seven  hills.  They  are  divided  by  a 
continuous  valley,  on  the  N.E.  and  S.E.  from  the  rest,  which 
sweep  round  them  like  a  theatre — the  Quirinal,  the  Yiminal,  the 
Esquiline,  the  Cselian,  and  another  hill  further  to  the  south, 
which  faces  the  Ceelian  on  the  northeast,  and  the  Aventine  on 
the  northwest.  This  last  had  no  distinctive  name,  but  was 
reckoned  as  a  part  of  the  Aventine,  and  included  in  the  circuit 
of  the  most  ancient  walls.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  whole 
site  is  a  ninth  hill,  the  Mons  Pincius,  or  CoUis  Hortorum,  scpa* 
rated  by  a  valley  from  the  Quirinal,  and  looking  down  to  the 
southwest  upon  the  Oampus  Martius,  the  level  plain  enclosed  by 
the  sweep  which  the  Tiber  makes  towards  the  northern  foot  of 
Mount  Janiculus.  The  northern  part  of  this  plain  is  continued 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  in  the  "  Ager  Vaticanus,"  which  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Mons  Yaticanus,  a  ridge  resembling 
the  Janiculus,  but  smaller  and  lower.    In  ancient  times  this  hill 
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re-echoed  tue  alioiits  with  which  the  people  assembled  in  the 
Camptis>  Martins  greeted  a  favourite, 

Flummla  ripn,  mmul  et  Jooom 
Redderot  Undea  tibi  Yaticani 
M<mtia  imago;"— 

and  now  the  glorious  basilica  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  palace  of  the 
Popes,  called  the  Vatican,  stand  in  the  plain  at  its  foot.  The 
long  ridges  of  the  Vatican  and  the  Janiculos  rise  to  a  much  greater 
height  than  the  hills  on  the  opposite  bank.  ^^  The  hills  of  Eome  " 
— says  Arnold — *^  are  such  as  we  rarely  see  in  England,  low  in 
height,  but  with  steep  and  rocky  sides.  In  early  times  the 
natural  wood  remained  in  patches  amidst  the  buildings,  as  at  this 
day  it  grows  here  and  there  on  the  green  sides  of  the  Monte 
Testaccio."  Their  elevation  was  far  more  conspicuous  in  ancient 
times  than  now,*  when  the  valleys  between  them  have  been  raised 
generally  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  in  some  places  considerably 
more.  Their  precipices  have  been  scarped  down,  and  their  natural 
outlines  obliterated,  more  or  less,  by  time  and  buUding ;  and  it  is 
only  here  and  there  that  the  steep  sides  remain  unaltered,  as  in  the 
cliff  at  the  southwest  angle  of  the  Capitol,  called,  with  doubtful 
correctness,  the  Tarpeian  rock. 

This  general  outline  of  the  site  of  Rome  requires  to  be  filled  up 
somewhat  more  in  detail,  but  only  so  far  as  to  prepare  for  a  better 
understanding  of  the  history ;  for  it  is  quite  beyond  our  province 
to  touch  upon  those  questions  of  topography,  which  have  been 
disputed  with  an  animosity  as  fierce  as  if  the  Bomans  and  Sabines 
were  once  more  fighting  for  their  respective  hills.  The  central  one  of 
the  whole  group  of  hills  is  the  Palatine,  which  was  also  the  seat  of 
the  original  Latin  city  of  Bome.  It  rises  above  the  OapitoUne  and 
Aventine  by  about  fifteen  feet,  but  is  lower  than  the  four  eastern 
hills.    Its  shape  is  a  tolerably  regular  lozenge,  looking  northwest 

*  The  foQowing  table  of  hwgfats,  as  determined  by  Sir  George  Scfaukbnrg,  is  taken 
from  Mr.  Byer'a  elaborate  and  inyaluable  article,  '*Rome,*'  in  Smith's  Diethnary  of 
Oreek  and  Roman  Geography  : 

bught  aboti  tbi  mediiibransaii. 

Janiculits,  near  the  ViUa  Spada       «... 

PncdAK,  garden  of  the  VtOa  Medtd 

BBQinun,  floor  of  &  Maria  Ifaggkre .       •       «       . 

VmniAL  and  QunuxAi.,  at  thdr  Junction  . 

Palatihb,  floor  of  the  imperial  palace  • 

Oajav,  near  the  dandian  Aqaednd 

Oariolqiii,  W.  end  of  the  Tarpeian  rock 

Atbntixb,  near  the  Prtory  ofMaUa 
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towards  the  Capitol,  across  the  vallej  of  the  Yicns  Toscus ;  west, 
over  the  low  ground  already  noticed,  to  the  Tiber  and  Mount  Jani- 
cuius ;  southwest  to  the  Aventine ;  southeast  to  the  Cselian ; 
and  northeast  to  the  group  formed  by  the  Esquiline,  the  Yiminal, 
and  the  QuirinaL  In  the  valley  which  skirted  this  side,  b^nnin^ 
from  the  eastern  face  of  the  Capitoline,  lay  the  Forum  and  the 
Sacra  Yia,  along  which  the  triumphal  processions  of  the  con- 
querors of  the  world  ascended  to  the  Capitol.  This  part  of  the 
valley  is  slightly  divided  from  its  eastern  prolongation,  which  runs 
between  the  Esquiline  and  the  Ceelian,  by  a  small  hill,  projecting 
like  a  bastion  from  the  northeastern  face  of  the  Palatine,  called 
Velia,  over  which  the  Via  Sacra  passed.  Of  the  hills  around  the 
Palatine  on  the  east  and  north,  the  Cselian  stands  alone ;  the  other 
three— or  more  properly  four — ^are  but  the  branches  of  one  mass, 
which  slopes  down  on  the  north  and  east  to  the  Anio  and  one 
of  its  tributary  brooks ;  while  on  the  west,  the  Quirinal  and  the 
southern  branch  of  the  Esquiline  curve  inwards  like  the  horns 
of  a  harbour,  enclosing  witliin  their  sweep  the  Viminal  and  the 
southern  branch  of  the  Esquiline.  The  two  arms  of  the  Esquiline 
vere  originally  reckoned  as  separate  hills,  the  southern  or  prin- 
cipal being  named  Oppius,  and  the  smaller  ofi&hoot  Cispius. 
The  Capitoline,  the  smallest  but  most  famous  of  the  whole  group, 
originally  called  the  Satumian  hill,*  stands  out  like  a  detached 
prolongation  of  the  Quirinal  towards  the  river,  fix)m  which  it  is 
distant  about  300  paces.  It  was  originally  almost  close  to  the 
Quirinal,  till  Trajan  scaiped  off  a  portion  of  the  latter,  to  enlarge 
the  valley  for  his  Forum.  The  Capitoline  has  a  saddle-like 
depression,  dividing  its  top  into  two  summits;  of  which  the 
northern  was  probably  the  Capitol,  and  the  southern  the  Arx, 
or  citadel  of  Bome.  Lastly,  the  Aventine  stands  out,  to  the 
southwest  of  the  group  formed  by  the  other  six — ^in  an  isola 
tion,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  is  not  without  political  significance 
— ^with  the  Tiber  sweeping  round  its  western  base.  Its  shape 
is  similar  to  the  Palatine;  but  it  is  somewhat  larger.  Such 
was  the  surface  of  the  ground  on  which  Bome  was  built.  The 
extent  of  the  city,  first,  when  its  different  parts  were  united 
under  the  kings,  and  finally,  as  it  existed  under  the  emperors, 
is  shown  on  our  map  by  the  two  lines  of  walls,  which  bear  the 
names  of  Servius  Tullius  and  of  Aurelian.    But  the  original 

*  The  CapUolym  itself  from  which  the  hill  was  named,  was  the  temple  of  Ji^iter 
Opdmufl  HazimuB,  the  chief  Roman  sanctnaiy,  to  wMdi  the  triumphing  generals  carried 
ap  the  spoOs  of  their  Tictories. 
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city  was  confined  within  limits  much  narrower  even  than  the 
former. 

When  the  Bomans,  wlio  were  not  by  nature  a  literary  people, 
began  to  study  their  own  early  history,  they  found  an  endless 
store  of  poetical  legends,  accumulated  by  national  and  family 
pride,  with  a  paucity  of  genuine  records  almost  unparalleled  in 
the  annals  of  any  other  people.  Untrained  in  the  principles  of 
criticism,  and  caring  but  little  for  the  naked  truth,  in  comparison 
with  the  illustration  of  the  long  story  of  Bome's  greatness,  they 
not  only  accepted  the  legends  without  suspicion,  but  even  adhered 
to  them  with  a  wilful  n^lect  of  the  better  authorities  within  their 
reach.  The  records  kept  by  the  Pontiff  were  destroyed  in  the 
burning  of  the  city  by  the  Oauls ;  and  it  was  far  easier  to  supply 
their  place  from  popular  traditions,  and  from  the  lays  of  ancient 
bards  in  praise  of  the  great  patrician  houses,  than  to  decipher 
antique  inscriptions,  and  unravel  the  truths  hidden  beneath  national 
customs  and  institutions.  Thus  it  happened  that  when,  in  the 
Augustan  age,  the  poet  Yirgil  and  the  historian  Livy  undertook  to 
illustrate  the  origin  of  the  people,  the  latter,  equally  with  the 
former,  composed  an  epic  of  the  city's  greatness,  of  no  authority 
as  a  history.* 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  relate  at  length  the  oft-repeated  stories, 
which  trace  the  origin  of  the  Boman  people  from  the  East,  and 
which  were  developed  into  no  less  than  twenty-five  different 
accounts  of  the  foundation  of  the  city.  The  connection  of  the  old 
Latin  race  with  the  Felaagian  stock  was  recognized  by  the  tradi- 
tions which  ascribed  the  origin  of  Borne  to  the  latter,  as  well  as 
by  the  very  ancient  legend,  that  Evander,  flying  fi*om  Arcadia, 
sixty  years  before  the  Trojan  War,  was  directed  by  his  mother, 
the  prophetic  nymph  Carmenta,t  to  build  a  city  at  the  foot  of 
the  Palatine  hill,  which  was  called  FaUantium  from  his  grandson 
Pallas,  or  from  the  Arcadian  town  of  the  same  name.  This  vene- 
rable tradition  was  eclipsed  in  general  favour  by  the  more  popular 
legend  of  the  settlement  of  a  Trojan  colony  in  Italy  under  ^neas. 

*  It  is  beyond  our  proTinoe  to  discuss  the  great  question  of  the  credibilitj  of  the 
cariy  Roman  history,  which  was  first  raised  more  than  a  century  ago  by  L.  de  Beaufort  in 
tus  work,  Sur  PineeriUude  det  CUtq  Prtmitn  Bklet  de  PSittoire  Bonuine,  Utrecht,  1788, 
and  has  been  decisiTely  settled  by  Niebuhr.  Besides  the  well-known  recent  histories  of 
Borne,  the  reader  may  consult  the  work  of  Sir  6.  G.  Lewis  on  the  subject,  and  for  a  popo> 
Ur  sketch  of  the  poetical  sources  of  the  legendary  history,  the  **  Introduction  "  to  Lord 
Macaulay's  Za^  of  AneimU  Borne, 

f  In  this  name  (origuiaUy  Ossmenta)  we  trace  that  of  the  Oamenae  (Ossmenae)^  thi 
LatmMusea 
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One  form  of  the  story  made  MnesB  himself  the  fonnder  of  Borne, 
either  alone,  or  in  conjnnction  with  the  Aborigines  of  Latium.  This 
is  the  favourite  account  with  the  Greek  writers,  some  of  whom  eyen 
represent  ^neas  as  coming  into  Italy  in  company  with  IJlyBses, 
while  others  ascribe  the  foundation  of  Home  to  a  son  of  UlyaseB 
and  Circe.  The  other  form  of  the  Trojan  story,  so  well  known  from 
its  adoption  by  Virgil  and  Livy,  is  said  to  have  been  first  embodied 
in  a  historic^  work  by  Q.  Fabius  Pictor,  the  earliest  Soman 
annalist  in  prose,  about  b.o.  200.  ^neas  arrives  in  Italy,  after 
many  adventures  in  his  flight  from  Troy,  marries  the  daughter  of 
Latinus,  the  king  of  the  Aborigines,  builds  the  city  which  he  names 
after  her  Lavininm,  and  unites  the  Aborigines  with  his  Trojan  fol- 
lowers into  the  Latin  people.  Thirty  years  later,  his  son  Ascanius 
removes  his  capital  to  Alba  Longa.  After  eleven  generations  of 
kings,  who  reign  over  the  Latins  at  Alba  for  three  hundred  years,'^ 
Amulius  usurps  the  throne  to  the  exclusion  of  his  elder  brother 
Numitor,  whose  only  daughter  Silvia  he  dooms  to  perpetual 
virginity  as  a  Yestal.  But  Silvia  is  visited  by  Mars,  and  bears 
the  twins  Bomulus  and  Kemus,  whose  cradle,  expoeed  by  the 
order  of  Amulius  on  the  flooded  Tiber,  is  floated  to  the  foot  of 
the  Palatine,  and  overturned  by  the  roots  of  a  wild  fig  tree,  which 
became,  under  the  name  of  Ficus  Buminalns,  as  profound  an 
object  of  reverence  as  the  sacred  olive  of  Athena. 

The  twins  are  suckled  by  a  she-wolf,t  fed  by  a  woodpecker,  and 
at  length  found  by  the  king's  herdman  Faustulus,  who  brings 
them  up  as  his  own  children.  The  brothers,  with  a  band  of  other 
youths,  feed  their  flocks  on  the  Palatine,  while  the  herdmen  of 
Kumitor  occupy  the  Aventine.  A  quarrel  between  the  two  bands 
leads  to  the  recognition  of  Bomulus  and  Bemus,  the  slaughter  of 
Amulius,  and  the  restoration  of  Numitor  to  the  throne  of  Alba, 
while  the  twins  return  to  found  a  new  city  at  their  foimer  haunts. 
Bomulus  wishes  to  build  on  the  Palatine,  Bemus  on  the  Aventine ; 
the  quarrel  ends  in  the  death  of  Bemus  by  his  brother's  hand,  and 
BoME,  the  city  of  Bomulus,  rises  on  the  summit  of  the  Palatine. 
To  people  his  new  city,  Bomulus  opens  an  asylum  for  outlaws  and 
runaway  slaves.  He  provides  them  with  wives  by  the  stratagem 
so  well  known  as  the  "  Bape  of  the  Sabine  women."    In  the  war 

*  The  preralenee  of  the  munben  8  and  10  among  the  LathiB  ia  seen  in  tfaeae 
legends:— JBneaa  reigns  8  years;  Ascaniafl,  at  LsTinimn,  80  yean;  his  dynasty  al 
Alba  800  yearSb 

f  This  part  of  the  legend  is  commemorated  by  the  celebrated  bronce  wolf  of  th« 
Capitol  already  mentioiied  as  a  work  of  Etmscan  art^  and  said  to  have  beea  dedBcKteJ 
in  B.a  29d. 
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which  eoBues,  Titna  Tatias,  the  king  of  the  Sabines  of  Cores, 
obtainB  poBsession  of  the  Satumian  hill,  afterwards  called  the 
Oapitol.  After  many  battles  in  the  swampy  valley  where  the 
Formn  afterwards  stood,  the  combatants  are  separated  by  the 
derotion  of  the  Sabine  women,  the  daughters  of  the  one  people 
and  the  wives  of  the  other.  The  nations  are  united  under  the 
joint  government  of  their  two  kings,  each  having  its  separate 
city,  the  Bomans  on  the  Palatine,  the  Sabines  on  the  Qairinal, 
while  the  ^^  Gomitia,"  or  assemblies  of  the  united  people,  are  held  in 
the  valley  already  mentioned.  They  are  distingoished  as  two  tribes,* 
by  the  names  of  Bamnenses  and  Titienses ;  and  the  nnmberB 
already  adopted  by  Bomnlns  in  the  organization  of  the  state  are 
doubled.  Each  tribe  contains  ten  cnrisB  of  a  hundred  citizens ; 
with  a  hundred  horsemen,  ten  to  each  curia.  The  retention  by  the 
Sabines  of  the  Oapitol,  which  formed  with  the  Quirinal  their  city 
of  Quirium,  the  adoption  by  the  united  people  of  the  Sabine  name 
of  Quirites,  {Speantaevi)^^  and  the  Sabine  appellation  of  Quirinus, 
by  which  Bomulns  was  deified,  are  tacit  confessions  that  the  Sabine 
prevailed  over  the  Latin  nationality  in  the  union ;  and  though  the 
legend  makes  Bomulns  sole  king,  after  Tatius  had  been  slain  by 
the  people  of  Laurentium,  he  is  succeeded  by  the  Sabine  Numa, 
who  gives  laws  and  religious  institutions  to  the  united  people. 
Meanwhile,  another  element  is  introduced  into  the  new  state.  In 
the  midst  of  the  contest  between  the  Bomans  and  the  Sabines,  we 
find  an  Etruscan  Lucumo,  named  Ceeles  Yibenna,  in  possession  of 
the  Oselian  hill,  and  aiding  Bomulns  in  the  war  with  TatiuB.  His 
followers  are  admitted  as  a  third  tribe,  called  Luceres ;  and  thus 
the  number  of  the  iywrim  becomes  30,  and  of  the  citizens,  8000. 
These  form  the  Legio^  or  military  levy  of  the  whole  state,  with  the 
800  cavalry,  who  are  at  first  called  Cderea  (that  is,  9wift)^  and 
aftierwards  EquUea  (horseman),  whose  three  Cervtv/ries  always  bore 
the  names  of  Bamnenses,  Titienses,  and  Luceres. 

In  their  civil  capacity,  these  3300  citizens  formed  the  Bohan 


•  IW6iif  =  a  third  part  fi«ioe»  the  dMuoD  of  a  whole  Into  **  two  tribes"  ban  ap. 
parent  oontradictkm  in  terms.  Bat,  besides  that  the  word  b  used  with  reference  to  the 
nltimale  nnmber  of  three  tribes,  this  geoeric  use  of  the  ^  third**  for  a  divisioD,  among  a 
people  who  counted  by  threes,  resembles  our  use  of  the  word  '^quarter.** 

f  This  name  became  the  appethtion  of  the  Romans  In  their  d?ll  capacity;  but  the 
Bsemory  of  their  double  origin  b  pfeserred  hi  the  fonnula  **  Popolos  Romanus  Quirites.** 
In  such  formula  it  was  the  eastern  to  omit  the  ooiv|unotlon,  m  in  **Patre8  Gonsoripti  ** 
for  ^'Patres  tl  Conscripti,**  and  in  the  names  of  the  consuls  when  used  for  the  date  of 
each  year. 
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People,*  who  alone  enjoyed  political  rights.  The  government 
was  a  limited  monarchy,  the  king  being  bonnd  to  lay  every  matter 
of  importance  before  the  people  in  their  Comitia  Ouriata^  or  Assem- 
bly of  the  Cnriffi,  where  the  question  was  decided  by  the  majority 
of  the  CurifiB.  Even  the  imperium^^  or  power  of  life  and  death, 
which  has  always  been  held  essential  to  command  in  war,  had  to 
be  conferred  on  the  king  by  a  vote  of  the  Curifle.  This  power,  with 
that  of  corporal  punishment,  was  symbolized  by  the  axes,  bound 
up  in  bundles  of  rods  {fasoes\  whidi  were  borne  before  the  king 
by  twelve  oflSicers  called  Lictor9  (binders),  a  mark  of  state  which  is 
said  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Etruria.  The  king  had  his  councQ 
called  the  Senate^  or  body  of  Elders,  which  consisted  at  first  of  100 
members,  10  from  each  of  the  original  Curise.  This  number  was 
doubled  by  the  junction  with  the  Sabines ;  but  the  Luceres  did  not 
at  first  send  any  member  to  the  Senate,  which  remained  therefore 
at  200,  till  Tarquinius  Priscus,  the  first  Etruscan  kiilg  of  Eome, 
raised  its  numbers  to  300  by  the  admission  of  the  Luceres.  The 
Senators  bore  the  title  oiPatrea  (Fathers) ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  were  the  heads  of  the  OerUes  (Houses  or  Clans),  ten 
of  which  originally  composed  each  curia.  Every  gens  was  distin- 
guished by  a  name,  which  was  borne  by  each  of  its  members  {genr 
tUei)  as  his  principal  surname ;  %  ^^d  all  were  bound  together  by 

*  Populut  Homanm,  It  ifl  of  the  utmost  importance  to  bear  in  mind  the  meuung 
of  this  phrase,  especiallj  as  we  are  accustomed  to  use  the  word  people  in  the  opposite 
sense— for  the  non-piivileged  class. 

I  Amidst  the  confusion  of  terms  introduced  bj  the  pride  of  rulers  and  its  reflectioD 
hi  thdr  subjects,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  imperial  power  signifies  properly  the  ab- 
solute power  of  life  and  death. 

X  The  gentile  names  are  of  the  adjective  form,  ending  in  -tut.  They  were  usually 
derived  from  some  divine,  or  heroic,  or  other  ancestor— real  or  supposed— as  the 
liarcli  from  Mars ;  Julii  from  IiQus,  the  son  of  <£neas ;  the  Appii  Claodii  from  the 
Sabme  leader,  Attus  Glausus.  A  Roman  had  ordhiarily  three  names:  (1)  the 
Prrnnomeriy  (forename)  or  personal  name^  as  Quintus,  Marcus,  Titus,  &c;  (2)  the 
ybmeny  or  name  proper,  which  was  the  gentile  name,  as  TuUius,  Cornelius,  &c ;  (8) 
the  Coffnomen^  or  surname,  which  was  the  name  of  his  iamilia,  as  Goero,  Scipio,  kc 
A  man  might  be  addressed  dther  by  his  nomen  or  eoffniomen  ;  but  the  formal  mode  of 
address  was  by  the  personal  and  gentile  name.  Thus,  when  Qcero  was  asked  to  give 
his  opinion  in  the  Senate,  the  Consul  would  address  him  with  the  words,  ^Vic^ 
Maree  2W2t.'*  A  second  cognomen,  called  the  Affnomen  (or  added  name),  or  even 
more  than  one,  could  be  obtained  as  the  record  of  some  achievement  Lastly,  there 
was  the  Nomen  Adoptivm ;  when  a  member  of  one  gens  was  adopted  into  another  he 
usually  took  the  three  names  of  his  adoptive  father,  with  the  name  of  his  own  gens 
added  in  the  form  of  an  adjective  in  -antic.  We  have  examples  of  all  these  forms  in 
the  name  of  the  younger  Scipio.  He  was  the  son  of  L.  JEmilius  Paulus,  the  codp 
queror  of  Macedonia ;  bdng  adopted  by  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  he  took  this  name  with 
the  adoptive  addition ;  his  exploits  in  Africa  and  in  Spain  added  two  agnamma ;  and 
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certain  religionfi  rites  {mcra  gentiUtid)  celebrated  in  the  chapel  of 
the  gens  {saeeHwm) ;  bat  there  was  no  necessary  connection  of 
kindred  among  the  members.  The  Gentes  were  divided  into 
J^amdlicBy  which  properly  denoted  j>^«^>n«  in  the  l^al  sense,  those, 
namely,  who  had  the  power  of  ApcUer^famUias  over  their  children, 
children's  children,  and  slaves.  In  all  this  we  see  a  patriarchal 
constitntion  with  the  Patres  at  its  head.  The  Fatres  of  the 
Lnceres  were  distinguished  by  a  title  which  implies  an  inferiority 
of  privilege  in  their  tribe,  as  the  Patrea  Minorea  Gentium.  It  may 
be  well  here  to  explain,  by  anticipation,  the  fuU  title  by  which  the 
Senators  were  ultimately  distinguished.  To  fill  up  the  vacancies 
caused  by  the  tyranny  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  the  earliest  consuls 
nnder  the  Bepublic  enrolled  in  the  Senate  certain  noble  plebeians 
of  equestrian  rank ;  but  these  were  distinguished  from  the  Fatres 
of  the  three  tribes  by  the  name  of  ConscripU  (enroUed),  and  thence- 
forth the  full  title  of  the  Senators  became  JPcUres  Conscripti. 

The  Patres  were  the  heads  of  houses  of  the  Patrioii,  or  Fatri- 
cians.*  Under  this  name  were  included  all  those  who  were 
numbered  in  the  tribes,  curiae,  and  gentes,  in  one  word  all  the 
ftiU  citizens  of  the  statcf  They  possessed,  of  course,  aU  the 
rights  and  were  bound  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  citizen.  Their 
rights  were  public  and  private,:^  the  former  including  the  right  of 
voting  in  the  tribes,§  and  (afterwards,  under  the  Republic)  eligi- 
bility to  the  offices  of  the  state ;  I  and  the  latter  the  freedom  of 
trading  and  contracting  marriages  with  each  other.!'  To  them 
alone  belonged  a  share  in  the  religious  rites  of  the  state.*^  At  a 
later  age,  when,  as  we  shall  see,  other  persons  were  admitted 
to  the  citizenship  with  less  complete  privileges,  the  full  citizens 
were  distinguished  by  a  special  title. ft  These  alone,  as  we  have 
said,  formed  at  first  the  Eoman  people ;  but,  besides  them,  there 
existed,  from  the  very  first,  an  inferior  class,  of  great  importance 
in  the  constitutional  history  of  Borne,  the  Clients  {dierUe8\  to 
whom  the  Fatricians  stood  in  the  relation  of  Fatrons  {patToni).XX 

§o  he  became  P.  Comdhu  Scipio  JSimiUmuB  A/rioanut  Ifwnandmu,  Titles  of  offloe 
were  placed  after  the  name. 

*  The  frequent  confhsion  of  Paim  and  PatricU  must  be  careMy  avoided.  The 
irords  had  probably  at  first  the  same  meaning,  namely /atft«r>  of/amUiet, 

t  The  term  dvU<u  denoted  properly,  in  the  concrete  sense,  the  body  of  citizens :  it 
was  also  nned,  in  the  abstract  sense,  for  the  condition  of  a  ciUzen. 

X  Jutpubliewn  taidjtu  privatum,  %  Jvt  mffragti  |  Simoreg.  T  Oon^ 

merebtm  and  ecmnybium,  •*  Jua  saerorum,  f  f  OpUmoJure  ewes. 

It  The  etymological  connection  otpcdricha  Bud  patrwaa — ^both  deiiyed  from  patei^^ 
seems  to  show  that  the  client  was  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  family  of  his  patron,  and 
VOL.  n.— 11 
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The  client  lookidd  to  his  patron  for  counsel  and  support,  especially 
In  law-suits,  and  rendered  in  return  certain  aid,  defined  by  cus- 
tom, in  the  form  of  pecuniary  and  personal  service,  like  the  re- 
tainers of  the  feudal  barons  in  the  middle  ages.  This  resemblance 
strikes  us  when  we  read  of  the  Sabines  under  Tatius  being  followed 
by  their  clients,  and  of  the  Sabine  chieftain,  Attus  Clausns, 
coming  to  Eome  with  a  numerous  dientda;  and  such  cases  seem 
to  prove  that  the  institution  was  an  ancient  one  among  the  Italian 
nations.  It  has  been  conjectured  also  that  a  part,  at  least,  of  the 
body  of  clients  was  formed  by  the  Italians  who  were  conquered 
in  the  first  wars  which  doubtless  followed  the  foundation  of  the 
city,  and  which  the  legend  represents  Bomulus  as  carrying  on 
without  intermission  during  the  forty  years  of  his  reign.  That 
many  of  the  neighbouring  people,  who  joined  the  new  state  fipom 
policy  or  fear,  would  be  enrolled  as  clients,  seems  highly  probable ; 
but  to  regard  the  people  of  conquered  cities  in  that  light  appears 
to  trench  upon  the  distinction  between  the  Clients  and  the 
Plebs,  a  question  which  has  presently  to  be  noticed.  The  client 
bore  the  gentile  name  of  his  patron,  and  enjoyed  a  modified 
citizenship. 

Such  is  the  political  constitution  ascribed  to  Bomulus  by  tiie 
legend  of  the  foundation  of  the  city.  He  is  further  represented 
as  just  and  gentle  in  the  exercise  of  his  judicial  functions.  The 
practice  attributed  to  him  of  punishing  crimes  by  a  fine  of  cattle 
rather  than  with  death,  is  a  well-known  patriarchal  usage.  The 
stories  of  his  exploits  in  war  are  as  purely  mythical  as  his  own 
personal  eidstence.  Of  these  the  most  celebrated  is  the  defeat  of 
the  people  of  Csenina,  whose  king  Acron  was  slain  by  the  hand 
of  Bomulus,  and  his  arms  dedicated  on  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Feretrius,  under  the  name  of  apclia  opi/ma.  Only  two  other  cases 
are  recorded  in  the  history  of  Bome  of  such  a  dedication  by  a 
general  of  the  arms  stripped  from  a  hostile  commander,  killed  by 
his  own  hand.  The  second  spoUa  opima  were  won  by  A.  Cornelius 
Cossus  from  Lar  Tolumnius,  the  king  of  Veii;  the  third  by 
M.  Claudius  Marcellus  from  the  Gallic  king  Yiridomarus. 

The  mythical  founder  of  the  Eoman  state  was  duly  honoured 

^with  an  apotheosis.    Having  been  snatched  away  by  his  fSetther 

Mars,  amidst  a  fearM  storm  and  supernatural  darlmess,  when  the 

people  were  assembled  in  the  Campius  Martins,  he  appeared  the 

same  night,  in  more  than  mortal  stature  and  beauty,  to  a  senator 

as  subject,  in  some  degree  at  least,  to  laa  pairia  poteaUu,  The  word  eUem  is  periiape  de- 
rived from  the  old  Terb  dturt^  signifying  to  hear  and  obey. 
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named  Proculiis  Julias,  who  waa  returning  from  Alba  to  Rome. 
"  Go,"  said  he,  "  and  tell  my  people  that  they  weep  not  for  me 
any  more ;  but  bid  them  to  be  brave  and  warlike,  and  so  shall 
they  make  my  city  the  greatest  in  the  earth."  So  the  people 
built  a  temple  to  Bomulus,  as  a  god,  and  worshipped  him  by 
the  name  of  Quirinus.  His  parting  message  gives  point  to  the 
whole  spirit  of  his  legend,  which  marks  Bome,  from  its  first 
beginning,  as  a  martial  and  conquering  state,  in  which,  as  her 
very  language  testifies,  Valour  was  the  supreme  Virtue — ^the 
highest  quality  of  Man  {Vtrttia); — a  spirit  prophetic  of  the 
destiny  she  had  to  fulfil. 

The  ascription  by  the  legend  of  thirty-seven  years  to  the  reign 
of  Romulus  calls  for  a  remark  on  the  system  of  Roman  chrono- 
logy and  the  great  epoch  of  the  foundation  of  the  city.  That 
epoch  is  as  destitute  of  all  historical  authority,  as  the  lengths  of 
the  reigns  of  the  seven  kings  are  of  any  probability.  The  trust- 
worthy  chronology  of  Rome,  as  preserved  in  the  Fasti  by  the 
names  of  the  annual  magistrates,  b^an  at  the  taking  of  the  city 
by  the  Gauls  in  b.c.  390.  But  there  appear  to  have  been  safe 
grounds  for  reckoning  back  120  years  to  the  Regifv/gi/wm^  or 
expulsion  of  the  kings,  which  was  the  Era  of  the  republican  chro- 
nology (B.a  610).*  From  that  point  all  was  conjecture;  for 
popular  tradition  never  supplies  chronological  data.  It  only  re- 
mained for  the  Pontifis,  who  had  the  annals  entirely  in  their 
hands,  to  invent  some  plausible  system ;  and  this  they  appear  to 
have  found  in  the  duplication  of  the  time  since  the  Regifugium, 
thus  assigning  240  years  to  the  whole  period  of  the  kings.  This 
reckoning  brings  us  to  the  very  date  assigned  by  Cato  for  the 
building  of  the  city,  b.c.  751 ;  and  the  eras  adopted  by  other 
authorities  all  fall  within  a  very  few  years  of  this.  That  used  by 
most  of  the  ancient  writers,  and  generally  followed  in  modem 
works,  is  the  Eba  of  Vabbo,  according  to  whom  the  city  of 
Romulus  on  the  Palatine  was  founded  on  the  day  of  the  Palilia — 
the  Feast  of  Pales,  the  deity  of  shepherds— on  the  21st  of  April, 
B.O.  758.t 

*  The  festaval  of  the  Bitgifyigntm  was  kept  on  the  24th  of  Febniary,  juBt  at  the  doee 
of  the  Roman  year.    See  the  account  of  the  calendar  given  below. 

f  The  other  principal  eras  are  those  of  Poljbius,  B.a  760,  and  of  Fabios  Pictor, 
B.a  747.  In  practical  chronology  the  Yarronian  era  is  reckoned  from  the  1st  of  Jann* 
ary,  b.c.  768.  In  comparison  with  the  Greek  chronology,  it  was  the  year,  uk  ihe  rmidU 
of  mAmA  OL  6.  4  began.  The  foUowing  are  easy  formute  for  the  oonyersion  of  the 
Roman  years  and  onr  own  into  one  another: — ^A.u.a+B.o.  =  764;  and  a.u.c. — a.ix 
r=  768 ;  or  768  +  A.D.  =  JLV.a    The  letters  stand  for  the  twrrenX  year  of  the  epoch  they 
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On  the  death  of  Bomulaa — according  to  the  legendary  story — 
no  one  was  deemed  worthy  to  supply  his  place.  Instead  of  elect- 
ing a  new  king,  the  Senate  formed  Uiemselves  into  bodies  of  Tek 
{J)ecim(B)j  each  of  which  governed  with  royal  power  for  five  days^ 
the  chief  member  {Deowrion)  being  called  an  Interrex  (or  Between- 
Eing).  This  IrUerregnum^  as  it  was  called,  had  lasted  for  a  year, 
when  the  discontent  of  the  people  made  it  necessaiy  to  choose 
another  king.  The  rival  claims  of  the  Bomans  and  Sabines  (for 
the  Luceres  are  not  said  to  have  had  a  voice  in  the  election)  were 
settled  by  the  former  choosing  a  king  out  of  the  number  of  the 
latter.  The  curiae  of  the  Bamnes  elected  ITuiLi  Poxphius,  a 
Sabine,  famous  for  his  personal  sanctity  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  worship  of  the  gods.  Some  said  that  he  had  derived  his 
wisdom  from  the  Greek  philosopher,  Pythagoras ;  but  all  agreed 
that  he  learnt  the  will  of  the  gods  from  the  nymph  or  Camena, 
Egeria,  who  met  him  at  a  fountain  in  the  recesses  of  her  sacred 
grove,  and  became  his  wife.  She  taught  him  to  entrap  the  deities 
Picus  and  Faunus  in  the  wood  of  Mount  Aventine,  that  he  might 
learn  how  to  draw  forth  signs  of  the  favour  of  Jupiter.  In  the 
midst  of  an  assembly  of  the  people,  the  god  appeared  in  the  form 
of  lightning,  and  sent  down  from  heaven  the  AneiU^  or  sacred 
shield  of  Mars.  This  shield,  with  eleven  others,  made  so  exactly 
like  it  that  no  man  could  distinguish  the  real  one  among  the 
twelve,  Numa  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  twelve  SaJdi^  or 
dancing  priests  of  Mars,  whose  special  office  it  was  to  officiate  at 
the  public  thanksgivings  {snpplicatianes)  for  great  victories. 

Besides  this  symbol  of  dxY'me  jprotection^  there  was  another  of 
l\fej  to  be  preserved  with  equal  care.  As  a  Latin  colony — for  this 
diaracter  of  the  city  now  appears  clearly  in  the  legend — ^Bome 
possessed  the  sacred  fire  of  Yesta  (the  goddess  of  the  hearth), 
brought  fi^m  her  temple  at  Alba.  Yesta  was  worshipped,  with 
the  household  gods  {Penates\  at  every  Boman  hearth;  and,  as 
the  common  sanctuary  of  the  whole  Boman  family,  Kuma  built 
her  a  circular  temple  on  the  north  slope  of  the  Pidatine  towards 
the  Forum,  and  appointed  four  priestesses  ( Veatales),  vowed  to 
perpetual  virginity,  under  the  pain  of  being  buried  alive,  to  keep 
the  fire  ever  burning  on  her  altar.  That  the  Yestal  Yirgins  were 
an  old  Latin  institution  is  implied  in  the  legend  of  Silvia.  Tlie 
tame  is  probably  true  of  the  SaUi  and  the  other  colleges  of  priests 

ienote.  Thiu  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gaols  in  the  864th  year  of  the  city :  this  is  bx. 
890,  for  864  +  890  =  764.  Again,  Rome  was  taken  by  Alaric  in  ajk  410 :  this  was  jLU.a 
1168. 
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ascribed  to  Nnma.  As  a  sign  of  the  state  of  peace  which  he 
preserved  through  his  reign  of  forty-three  years,  Nnma  built  in 
the  midst  of  the  Forum  the  porch  or  covered  passage  of  Janus,  the 
god  of  day,  who  governed  the  beginnings  of  all  things,  and  their 
issues — ^the  opener  and  shutter — attributes  which  were  symbolized 
by  his  two  faces,  looking  outwards  and  inwards  over  gateways. 
The  folding  doors  at  either  end  of  this  passage  were  shut  in  time 
of  peace,  and  open  during  war.  They  were  never  closed,  from  the 
end  of  Numa's  reign  to  the  pacification  of  the  empire  by  Augus- 
tus, except  for  a  short  space  after  the  first  Punic  War, 

The  whole  religious  institutions  and  civil  l^slation  of  Borne 
are  ascribed  to  Kuma,  as  the  political  and  military  constitution  is 
to  Bomulus.  He  established  the  Collie  of  Pontiffe,  to  direct  the 
ceremonies  of  religious  worship,  and  to  regulate  the  calendar,  on 
which  the  festivals  depended,  as  well  as  the  system  of  weights  and 
measures.*  The  pontiffi  were  four  in  number,  two  being  taken  from 
each  of  the  old  tribes  of  the  Bamnes  and  Titienses ;  and  at  their 
head  was  a  Pontifex  Maximus.  Another  college  was  that  of  the 
six  Augurs,  Auspices,  or  Haruspices  {Bi/rdrSeers),  who  preserved 
the  art  of  interpreting  the  will  of  the  gods  by  the  flight  of  birds, 
and  afterwards  by  the  other  signs  called  omens.  These  "  collies 
of  sacred  lore  "  were  close  corporations,  all  vacancies  being  filled 
up  by  the  members  themselves ;  and  a  place  in  them  was  an 
object  of  ambition  with  the  greatest  men  of  Bome.  Julius  Osesar 
was  Pontifex  Maximus.  They  were  doubtless,  like  the  Vestal 
Yirgins,  an  old  Latin  institution.  A  third  coU^^  was  that  of  the 
Heralds  {fetiales\  who  were  the  guardians  of  the  public  faith, 
and  with  whom  it  rested  to  perform  the  solemn  rites  that  belonged 
to  the  declaration  of  war  and  the  conclusion  of  peace,  some  of  the 

*  The  explanation  of  the  tide  PofUifioa  as  bniffe  hMer^  becaiue  they  built  the  pom 
fuftfiewt  (or  bridge  on  piles)  in  orderto  perform  the  sacrifices  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
is  a  mere  guess,  and  inconsistent  with  the  tradition  which  ascribes  the  bridge  to  Ancos 
Marcios.  A  better  reason  for  the  name  is  found  in  the  ancient  sacrifice  of  tiie  Arg^^ 
which  they  offered  annually  on  the  Ides  of  May  on  the  sublidan  bridge.  The  word  has 
also  been  derived  from pompa^  a  rdigious  procession;  the  ordering  of  such  ceremonies 
belongnig  to  the  pompifioa  {pondfiou),  Mommsen  adheres  to  the  common  etymology, 
and  regards  the  pontifices  as  "  tiie  Roman  engineers,  who  understood  the  mystery  of 
measures  and  numbers ;  whence  there  devolved  upon  them  also  the  duties  of  managing 
the  calendar  of  the  state,  of  proclaiming  to  the  people  tiie  time  of  new  and  fiill  moon,  and 
the  days  of  festivals,  and  of  seeing  that  every  religious  and  every  Judicial  act  took  place 
on  the  right  day.  .  .  .  Thus  ihey  acquired  (though  not  probably  in  its  fhll  extent 
till  after  the  aboUtion  of  the  monarchy)  the  general  oversight  of  Roman  worship  fnd  of 
whatever  was  connected  witii  it  They  themselves  described  the  sum  of  their  knowl« 
edge  as  *■  the  science  of  things  human  and  divine.'  *' 
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Pormulffi  ot  which  are  preserved  by  livy.  Their  number  appears 
to  have  been  twenty,  ten  from  each  of  the  two  ancient  tribes. 
To  Nnma  also  is  ascribed  the  appointments  of  the  priests  {flamines, 
that  \Ajfire4cmdleri)  of  particular  deities,  and  especially  of  Mars 
Gradivns  and  his  son  Qnirinos,  as  well  as  the  Flamjen  DiaUs, 
priest  of  Jupiter.  These  three  formed  the  sacred  triad  of  high 
priests ;  and  there  were  many  more,  to  conduct  the  rites  of  the 
gentes,  the  curise,  and  the  whole  state. 

Numa,  finally,  was  the  reputed  author  of  those  institutions  by 
which  the  most  important  affairs  of  common  life  were  placed 
under  the  sanctions  of  religion.  He  fixed  the  boundaries  of  fields 
and  estates  by  landmarks,  sacred  to  the  god  Terminus,  in  whose 
honour  he  instituted  the  feast  of  the  Terminalia,  which  closed  the 
sacred  rites  of  the  year.*  He  divided  the  territory  of  Home  out- 
side the  city  into  districts,  called  jpo^',  an  act  commemorated  by 
the  festival  of  the  Paga/nalia.  Hence  arose  that  distinction  be- 
tween the  urbcmi  (townspeople)  and  the  pugam  (country  folk), 
names  which  have  so  curiously  acquired  a  social  and  religious 
meaning  from  the  higher  polish  of  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  and 
from  the  fSEM^t  that  the  countrymen  were  the  last  to  abandon 
heathenism  for  Christianity.  The  regulation  of  the  calendar, 
connected  with  the  name  of  Kuma,  is  too  intimately  connected 
with  our  own  mode  of  reckoning  time  to  be  passed  over.  The 
ItalianB,  like  all  early  nations,  numbered  periods  of  days  by  the 
phases  of  the  moon ;  but  they  had  of  course  a  notion  of  the  annual 
cycle  of  the  seasons,  though  astronomical  observation  was  required 
to  determine  the  true  length  of  the  year  by  the  sun's  course  among 
the  stars.  Some  ancient  writers,  indeed,  assert  that  the  Bomans 
had  from  the  b^inniug  a  tropical  year  {annvs  vertens)  of  365  days, 
divided  into  12  months;  but  the  weight  of  authority  is  all  in 
favour  of  a  year  based  on  the  Latin  predilection  for  the  decimal 
scale — a  year  often  months,  which  were  lunar,  with  slight  modi- 
fications. This  is  called  the  Year  qfJSamnlus.  It  certainly  b^an 
with  March  (the  month  sacred  to  Mars) ;  all  the  names  after  the 
first  four  indicate  the  numerical  succession  of  the  ten  months;  f 
and  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  December  was  the  last 
Instead,  however,  of  preserving  the  average  lunar  cycle  of  29i 

*  It  was  on  February  2Scl,  which  was  the  last  daj  of  the  ordinary  year,  for,  when  an 
kitercalary  month  was  hitroduoed,  the  last  five  days  of  February  were  inoorpoiated 
with  it. 

f  Before  the  Julian  reformation,  July  was  QmndiiU  (the  Jiflh  month),  and  August 
SexkUi  (the  tixih) :  the  other  four  still  bear  their  numbers. 
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days,  four  of  the  months  appear,  from  the  earliest  times,  to  have 
had  31  davs,  and  the  other  six  30.  The  former — March,  May, 
Qninctilis,  and  October — ^were  called  fuH  (jpleni)^  the  latter  hollow 
{cam)  menses;  and  the  fiill  months  remained  such  through  all 
subsequent  changes  of  the  calendar.  Thus  the  year  consisted  of 
304  days ;  and  by  what  system  of  intercalation  it  was  filled  up  to 
the  tropical  year  we  are  not  informed.  The  change  ascribed  to 
Kuma  consisted  in  the  introduction  of  the  duodecimal  division  of 
the  year  into  months  more  nearly  lunar,  by  the  addition  of  January 
and  February  at  the  end.  K  tiiese  months  had  had  31  and  30 
days,  their  addition  to  the  year  of  Romulus  would  have  made  up 
366  days,  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  tropical  year  which 
seems  to  have  been  known  in  the  West."*^  But  this  was  not  the 
object  aimed  at.  The  importance  attached  to  lunar  months  in 
religious  festivals  required  a  lunar  year.  "Now  the  true  length  of 
a  year  of  twelve  lunations  is  354  days,  8h.  48^  36^;  and  the 
ancients  reckoned  it  at  354  days.  This  sum  would  have  been 
made  up  exactly  by  six  months  of  30  days  alternated  with  six 
months  of  29  days ;  but  the  reasons  for  a  variation  from  this  plan 
are  not  far  to  seek.  With  the  duodecimal  system  (probably  from 
the  Etruscans)  there  had  come  in  a  superstitious  regai*d  for  the 
good  and  bad  luck  of  odd  and  even  numbers.  Therefore,  as  it 
seems,  Numa  f  made  the  year  consist  of  355  days ;  and,  retaining 
the  full  months  at  31,  reduced  the  hollow  months  to  29,  assigning 
the  same  number  to  January,  and  28  to  February :  but  even  here 
the  odd  number  was  preserved  by  dividing  February  into  two  parts 
of  23  and  5  days,  between  which  the  intercalary  month,  called 
Mercedonius,  of  22  or  23  days,  was  inserted  at  every  other  year.  J 
Each  month  was  divided  at  a  day  called  the  Ides  {Idtcs  or  dwision), 
which  fell  on  the  15th  day  of  the  four  full  months,  and  on  the  13th 
of  the  rest ;  the  ninth  day  before  the  Ides  (reckoning  both  extremes) 
was  called  the  Kones  {Nonm^  or  ninth)^  and  fell  on  the  7th  of  the 
full  months,  and  the  5th  of  the  rest.  The  1st  of  every  month  was 
called  the  Kalenda  {Kalendm^  or  proclamation^iays),  because  the 
Pontifices  proclaimed  the  commencement  of  the  month,  just  as  the 

*  We  hare  already  seen  that  the  Egyptiaoa,  and  probably  the  ChaldaaoB,  knew  the 
/ear  of  865^  days. 

f  We  follow  the  langoage  of  the  traditi<m  for  the  sake  of  convenienoe. 

X  The  order  of  the  months,  as  thus  divided,  was  the  following: — Martins,  31  days; 
Aprills  29;  Haius,  81;  Jnnius,  29;  Qnhictilis,  81;  SextUls,  29;  September,  29;  Octo- 
ber, 81;  Kovember,  29;  December,  29 ;  Januarius,  29;  Februarius,  28:  Total,  855 
days ;  but  one  of  these  days,  namely  the  24th  of  February,  was  regarded  as  intercalary, 
and  was  inserted  whererer  the  Pontifices  chose. 
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Mahommedan  muezzin  announceB  the  first  appearance  of  the  new 
moon  from  his  watch  on  the  minaret.  From  the  name  Kalends 
was  derived  that  of  the  Ealendar  {KaLmvdarvwm)^  a  tabnlar  view 
of  the  whole  year,  dietinguishing  the  common  days  and  holidays.* 
The  oldest  Boman  calendars  contain  a  division,  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  that  of  weeks,  in  the  periods  of  eight  days,  distinguished 
by  marking  the  successive  days  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  by 
the  letters  A,  B,  0,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H.  According  to  the  Boman 
mode  of  reckoning  both  extremes,  these  were  called  periods  of  nine 
days  or  Nundines  {nundince).  The  various  details,  and  especially 
the  mode  of  intercalation,  were  regulated  by  the  Pontiffs,  who 
used  their  power  for  political  and  other  purposes,  in  a  way  so 
arbitrary  and  irregular  as  to  bring  about  that  utter  confusion  of 
seasons,  festivals,  and  everything,  which  was  rectified  by  the  great 
reform  of  Julius  Csesar  in  B.a  46,  which,  with  the  slight  correction 
of  Pope  Gregory,  regulates  our  present  calendar. 

Such  are  the  principal  legends  concerning  the  foundation  of  the 
Boman  state,  and  concerning  its  primitive  constitution,  while  yet 
it  was  confined  to  a  narrow  territory,  hemmed  in  by  the  powerftd 
confederacies  of  the  Latins,  the  Etruscans,  and  the  Sabines.  The 
story  goes  on,  in  the  same  mythical  vein,  to  tell  how  the  third 
king,  a  warrior  only  second  to  Bomulus,  broke  the  strength  of  the 
Latins  and  destroyed  Alba,  and  how  his  successor,  the  grandson 
of  Numa,  consolidated  the  laws  of  Borne,  while  he  carried  on  the 
subjugation  of  the  Latin  nation,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
new  plebeian  order  by  the  settlement  he  gave  to  the  conquered 
people  on  the  Aventine.  After  this,  the  state  assumed  a  new  char- 
acter from  the  accession  of  an  Etruscan  dynasty  of  three  kings, 
of  whom  the  first  speedily  invests  it  with  the  splendour  of  a  rich 
and  powerftd  monarchy ;  the  second  amalgamates  the  heteroge- 
neous elements  into  a  constitution  which  secures  to  every  class  a 
fair  share  of  privilege ;  the  third,  ruling  with  insolence,  and  endeav- 
ouring to  build  up  his  arbitrary  power  on  the  destruction  of  the 
aristocracy,  is  driven  fi^m  the  throne,  the  monarchy  faDs  with 
him,  and  the  era  of  the  Bepublic  begins.  But,  before  pursuing 
the  legendary  history  through  these  second  and  third  stages,  it  is 
needftil  to  inquire  what  are  the  truths  concerning  the  primitive 
state  of  Bome,  which  are  partly  concealed  and  partly  dimly  indi- 

*  From /as,  sacred  law,  ditsfagU  and  nefaaU  Bignified,  not  holy  and  unholy  dayi,  hal 
Just  the  opposite,  namely,  days  on  which  it  was  lawftil  and  unlawful  to  do  ordmaiy 
bomness.  The  Scotch  have  a  similar  use  of  ^*  lawful  days,'*  hi  contradistinctloD  to  th« 
Sabbath. 
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catedy  by  the  mythical  Btories  of  Bomulns  and  iN'tuna.  In  a 
question  on  which  the  greatest  scholars  of  onr  own  times  have 
brought  vast  learning  and  ingenuity  to  bear,  and  respecting  which 
there  is  still  so  wide  a  margin  of  controversy,  it  must  suffice  to 
indicate  those  leading  points  on  which  there  is  a  general  agree- 
ment, or  those  different  views  which  are  too  important  to  be 
omitted. 

The  very  position  of  Bome  is  a  type  of  the  mingled  elements 
which  enter  into  its  earliest  history.  Standing  on  the  Latin  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  looking  across  that  river  into  Etmria,  and  up  the 
river  to  the  point  where,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Anio,  the  Sabine 
territory  juts  forward  between  the  other  two ;  offering,  moreover, 
in  its  several  hills,  sites  for  different  settlements,  it  seems  destined 
for  the  union  of  the  three  races  that  peopled  Central  Italy.  !N'ay 
more,  the  ready  access  to  it  up  the  river  appears  to  invite  settlers 
from  beyond  the  sea,  and  to  make  it  a  refuge  for  adventurers 
wandering  over  the  Mediterranean  in  search  of  a  home.  For  this 
last  reason  we  should  hesitate  to  reject  altogether  such  l^nds  as 
those  of  ^neas  and  Evander;  of  which  the  one  may  indicate  a 
prehistoric  settlement  of  the  Thracian  branch  of  the  Pelasgic  race, 
the  other  a  Greek  element,  of  which  eminent  scholars  have  found 
marked  traces  in  the  primitive  institutions  of  the  Eoman  state.* 
It  is  especially  on  the  Satumian  (Capitoline)  hill  that  marks  of  a 
Greek  colony  are  supposed  to  have  existed.  But  there  are  at  best 
doubtfhl  speculations,  compared  with  the  evidence  that  Bome  was 
at  first  a  Latin  village  on  the  Palatine,  while  other  settlements 
existed  on  the  other  hills ;  and  that,  by  a  process  very  different 
from  that  described  in  the  popular  legends  of  the  nation —except 
as  the  truth  forces  itself  to  the  surface,  as  it  were,  against  the  will 
of  the  romancers — other  elements,  Sabine,  Latin,  and  Etruscan, 
were  superadded,  bringing  with  them  laws  and  institutions,  and 
forms  of  civilization,  unknown  to  the  first  Latin  settlers ;  while 
the  perpetual  conflict  of  opposing  forces  made  Bome  from  the  first 
a  military  power  by  the  necessity  of  self-defence. 

Among  the  first  proofs  of  the  Latin  origin  of  Bome  is  the  fiEU^t 
that  its  language  was  called  Latin  from  the  earliest  age  that  it  is 
known  to  have  had  a  name  at  all.  But  the  presence  of  Sabellian 
and  Oscan  elements  in  Latin  gives  equally  dear  evidence  of  the 
admixture  of  that  stock  in  the  earliest  Boman  people ;  while  tlie 
want  of  an  Etruscan  element  in  the  language  seems  to  show  that 
the  Etruscan  influence,  which  appears  in  the  institutions  of  Bome, 

*  The  reader  may  coDsult  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Newman,  in  his  Rrgcd  Rome, 
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was  superadded  at  a  later  age.  When  we  turn  to  the  name  of  the 
city  for  further  light,  we  are  met  by  a  variety  of  conjectures, 
deriving  it  from  several  different  languages.  The  Latins  them- 
selves had  a  tradition  that  Moms  was  a  foreign  word,  and  that  the 
city  had  another  and  a  sacred  name,  which  it  was  not  lawful  to 
utter.  The  river,  by  which  Home  stood,  was  variously  called  by 
the  names  of  Bumon,  Albula,  Thybris,  and  Tyberis,  of  which  the 
second  seems  clearly  Latin,  and  the  first  is  connected  with  the 
name  of  Eome,  and  its  people  the  Bamnes.*  In  calling  Eome  the 
city  of  the  Bamnes  on  Mount  Palatine,  we  have  summed  up  in  a 
word  all  that  the  name  can  tell  us.  Some  suppose  the  name  itself^ 
and  also  those  of  the  Titienses  and  Luceres,  to  be  Etruscan; 
others,  Oscan.  Few  doubt  that  these  three  names  represent  vil- 
lages, or  communities  of  some  sort,  which  had  grown  up  on  the 
hiUs  afterwards  included  in  the  site  of  Bome.  All  are  agreed 
that  the  Bamnes  were  of  the  Latin  stock,  and  the  Titienses  of  the 
Sabine ;  but  there  is  a  veiy  great  division  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  Luceres  were  Etruscans  or  Latins.  At  all  events,  they  held  a 
far  less  important  place  than  the  other  two  in  the  first  consoli- 
dation of  the  Boman  state.  Besides  these  three,  tradition  speaks 
of  various  other  settlements  on  the  Seven  Hills,  and  in  particular 
of  a  Greek  town,  called  Antipolis,!  on  Mons  Janiculus ;  but  the 
namie^  at  all  events,  cannot  have  been  used  till  an  important  city 
had  grown  up  on  the  left  bank.  The  condition  in  which  these 
settlements  are  supposed  to  have  existed  cannot  be  better  described 
than  in  the  words  of  Mommsen : — ^^Long,  in  all  probability,  ere 
an  urban  settlement  arose  on  the  Tiber,  these  Bcmmians,  Titles, 
and  Luceres,  at  first  separate,  afterwards  united,  had  their  strong- 
holds on  the  Boman  hills,  and  tilled  their  fields  from  the  sur- 
rounding villages.  The  *  wolf-festival'  (JLupercalia)  which  the 
gens  of  tlio  Quinctii  celebrated  on  the  Palatine  hill,  was  probably  a 
tradition  from  these  primitive  ages — ^a  festival  of  countrymen  and 
shepherds,  which  preserved,  more  than  any  other,  the  homely  pas- 
times of  patriarchal  simplicity,  and,  singularly  enough,  maintained 
itself  longer  than  other  heathen  festivals  in  Christian  Bome." 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  Palatine  city  of  the  Bamnes,  the  ques- 
tion lies  between  two  chief  theories.  Both  are  agreed  that  the 
Latin  nation  already  existed,  long  before  the  fotmdation  of  Bome 
as  a  pastoral  and  agricultural  people,  having  their  strongholds 

*  It  18  almost  superflnoas  to  obsenre  that  the  names  of  Hamulut  and  JiemHB  are  d^ 
rived  from  that  of  the  city,  as  its  imaginary  heroa  epompnu 
f  That  is,  the  opposite  city. 
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innumerons  cities,  which  were  united — as  some  think — ^in  different 
leagues,  or — ^as  others  suppose — ^in  one  confederacy,  with  Alba  for 
its  head.  The  one  theory  then  follows  the  popular  legend  so  far  as 
to  suppose  that  an  Alban  colony,  whether  driven  out  by  force,  or  led 
by  the  love  of  adventure,  settled  on  the  Palatine,  and  became  the 
nucleus  to  which  political  and  other  outlaws  flocked  from  all  the 
neighbouring  cities ;  and  the  community  thus  formed,  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  males,  took  to  the  practice,  common  in  a  wild 
state  of  society,  of  womennatealing.  "  Alban  Eome,''  says  Mr. 
Newman,  who  advocates  this  theory — "  was  clearly  a  robber-city ; 
yet  we  do  not  know  it  to  have  been  stained  with  blood-thirsty 
treachery,  like  the  Mamertines  of  Messene.  She  is  rather  to  be 
compared  to  the  petty  states  of  early  Greece,  when  they  practised 
piracy  without  scruple,  and  gloried  in  it."  *  Such  a  state  could 
only  maintain  its  existence  by  tmceasing  wars  with  its  neighbours, 
and  the  necessity  of  its  position  would  demand  constant  accessions 
of  a  warlike  population.  Its  power  was  early  extended,  so  as  to 
add  to  the  original  city  on  the  Palatine  another  stronghold  on  the 
Capitoline,  and  a  suburb  on  the  Esquiline.  The  wars  of  Eomulus 
with  the  neighbouring  towns,  as  Csdcina,  Antemn®,  and  cms- 
tennerium, — ^falsified  as  they  manifestly  are  in  their  details  by 
national  vanity — represent  a  long  conflict  which  was  attended 
with  successes  that  enabled  the  Eomans  to  transfer  the  inhabi- 
tants of  conquered  cities  in  mass  to  Bome,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tions for  the  class  of  Clients.  All  this  must  have  taken  far  more 
time  than  the  space  assigned  to  the  single  reign  of  Bomulus, 
under  whose  name  it  was  the  pride  of  later  times  to  embody  in  a 
definite  form  all  the  military  and  political  institutions  which  grew 
up  with  time  and  experience.  For  the  real  form  of  government, 
we  must  look  to  the  other  Latin  cities,  which  we  find  bringing  out 
their  forces  to  war  imder  an  elective  military  chieftain.  "  "We  must 
perhaps  rest,"  says  Mr.  Newman,  "  in  the  general  probability, 
that  the  successive  heads  or  kings  of  Alban  Eome  (however 
many  are  concealed  under  the  name  of  Eomulus) — as  captains  of 
a  people  to  whom  warlike  interests  were  all  in  all, — exercised  a 
severely  despotic  discipline  with  high  approbation,  as  long  as  they 
were  successM  in  war  and  just  in  the  partition  of  spoil :  and 
that,  though  no  written  law  defined  the  rights  of  the  king,  and 
no  precedents  could  have  grown  up  to  give  strength  to  a  senate, 
yet  brave  and  turbulent  men,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  knew 
how  to  prevent  their  leader's  authority  from  degenerating  into 

*  H^  Home^  p.  87. 
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tyranny."  Such  was  the  condition  to  which  the  military  colony 
of  the  Ramnians  had  grown,  when  it  received  at  once  a  nulitaiy 
check,  and,  as  a  consequence,  new  elements  of  civilization,  from 
the  Sabines  of  tte  neighbouring  city  of  Cures.  This  hardy 
people,  a  branch  of  the  Umbro-Sanmite  stock,  lived  in  the  high- 
lands of  the  Appenines,  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio ;  where 
their  descendants  preserved,  down  to  the  imperial  age  of  Borne, 
their  rustic  simplicity  of  manners.  lake  the  Lacedaemonians, 
with  whom  Greek  writers  therefore  imagined  them  to  have  an 
affinity,  they  dwelt  in  unwalled  villages,  relying  for  safety  on 
their  arms.  Their  government  was  a  patriarchal  confederacy  of 
clans  or  houses  (ff&rU€8\  which  had  their  own  religious  ceremonies 
and  regulated  the  conduct  of  their  members,  each  of  whom  bore 
the  name  of  his  own  clan.  There  was  no  slavery,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word ;  but  a  class  of  serft  existed,  tmder  the  name  of 
Clients,  bound  to  their  lord  or  patron  by  a  sense  of  duty  and 
attachment,  which  inculcated  obedience  and  service  on  their  part, 
and  on  his,  protection  and  care  of  their  welfare.  The  institu- 
tion resembles  that  which  has  survived  to  our  times,  however 
weakened,  among  the  Gfeelic  inhabitants  of  Scotland ;  and,  in 
fiBtct,  the  language  of  the  Sabellian  tribes  seems  to  prove  their 
affinity  to  the  Celtic  stock.  The  great  dignity  of  a  noble  con- 
sisted in  the  maintenance  of  a  large  clientage;  and  his  state 
seems  to  have  been  supported,  in  a  great  degree,  by  the  rent  of  the 
lands  cultivated  by  his  clients.  The  effect  of  such  a  relation  was 
of  course  to  draw  a  clearly  marked  distinction  between  the  patri- 
archal nobles  and  the  lower  class ;  which  was  maintained  by  an 
exclusive  law  of  intermarriage  among  the  nobles.  Their  patri- 
archal power  was  carried  so  far  as  to  give  the  father  the  right  of 
life  and  death,  not  only  over  his  children,  but  his  wife.  The 
Sabines  had  that  high  regard  for  religion,  often  d^enerating 
into  superstition,  which  characterizes  nations  in  a  patriarchal  state. 
"  Their  morality  was  sharply  defined,  eminently  positive  and  over- 
ruling to  the  whole  outward  conduct." 

This  simple  and  hardy  race  increased  with  a  rapidity  which 
required  an  extension  of  its  possessions,  and  thus  they  were  spread 
southwards  over  the  Italian  peninsula.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
those  of  the  youth  who  were  bom  at  a  particular  season,  called 
the  Sacred  Spring,  were  sent  out  in  search  of  new  abodes,  as  soon 
as  they  reached  the  military  age.  Whether  it  was  such  a  band 
that  settled  in  the  fork  between  the  Anio  and  the  Tiber,  under 
the  name  of  QuirUea  {ttpea/rmen)^  as  the  servants  of  Qairinua  (the 
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god  of  the  spear),  and  with  a  capital  Owrea  {Qtiires)y  can  only  be 
conjectured.  But  this  mnch  seems  certain^  that  the  Sabines  of 
Cures  were  established  on  the  Quirinal  hill  at  an  epoch  rather 
later  than  the  foundation  of  Alban  Borne  on  the  Palatine.  War 
ensued  between  the  two  communities;  the  Sabines  drove  the 
Somans  from  their  outlying  citadel  on  the  Satumian  hill ;  after  a 
long-protracted  conflict,  the  former  prevaQed  by  their  superior 
numbers  and  discipline ;  and  it  was  as  the  result  of  a  real  con- 
quest that  the  united  nation  received  the  political  and  religious 
institutions,  which  the  mythical  account  ascribes  to  Bomulus  and 
Numa.  The  Latin  rites,  which  had  been  sanctified  by  custom, 
retained  their  place,  and  the  conquered  race  were  sufficiently 
numerous  to  make  Latin  the  language  of  the  united  people,  as  in 
the  parallel  case  of  the  conquest  of  the  English  by  the  Kormans. 
The  patriarchal  aristocracy  accepted  the  government  of  an  elective 
monarch,  whether  as  a  new  institution,  or  one  developed  during 
the  residence  of  the  Sabines  at  Cures,  with  the  peculiar  custom  of 
the  IfUerregnum;  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  a  long  line  of  elec- 
tive kings  is  represented  by  the  three  names  of  iE^uma,  Tullus 
Hostilius,  and  Ancus  Marcius. 

The  other  theory  treats  the  poetical  tradition  as  altogether 
unworthy  of  respect,  and  seeks  the  origin  of  Eome  in  a  process  of 
more  natural  growth,  from  the  time  when  rural  communities  of 
the  Latins  and  Sabines  (the  stock  most  closely  related  to  the 
Latins),  both  agricultural  as  well  as  pastoral  people,  cultivated 
the  lands  around  the  hills  which  they  occupied  as  their  strongholds 
in  case  of  danger.  ''  From  these  settlements,"  says  Dr.  Mommsen, 
'^  the  later  Borne  arose.  The  foundation  of  a  city,  in  the  strict 
sense,  such  as  the  legend  assumes,  is  of  course  to  be  reckoned 
altogether  out  of  the  question :  Biome  was  not  built  in  a  day." 
The  same  lustorian,  while  not  denying  that  there  was  a  mixture 
of  different  nationalities,  rejects  with  scorn  ^^  the  irrational  opinion, 
that  the  Boman  nation  was  a  mongrel  people."  He  regards  not 
only  the  Bamnians,  but  the  Luceres,  as  a  purely  Latin  stock,  and 
makes  far  less  than  most  other  writers  of  the  distinction  between 
the  Bomans  and  the  Sabines.  "  It  would  appear,"  he  says, "  that, 
at  a  period  very  remote,  when  the  Latin  and  SabeUian  stocks  were 
beyond  question  far  less  sharply  contrasted  in  language,  manners, 
and  customs,  than  were  the  Boman  and  the  Samnite  of  a  later 
age,  a  Sabellian  conmiunity  entered  into  a  Latin  canton  union ; 
and,  as  in  the  older  and  more  credible  traditions  without  exception 
the  Titles  take  precedence  of  the  Bamnians,  it  is  probable  that 
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the  intrading  Tities  compelled  the  older  Ramnians  to  accept  their 

association  in  the  same  state  (synoikismos) With  the 

exception,  perhaps,  of  isolated  national  institutions  transplanted 
in  connection  with  ritual,  the  existence  of  Sabellian  elements  can 
nowhere  be  pointed  out  at  Borne ;  and  the  Latin  language,  in  par- 
ticular, furnishes  absolutely  no  support  to  such  a  hypothesis.  It 
would,  in  fact,  be  more  than  surprising,  if  the  Latin  nation  should 
]iaye  had  its  nationality  in  any  sensible  d^ree  affected  by  the 
insertion  of  a  single  community  from  a  national  stock  most 
closely  related  to  it ;  besides  which,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that, 
at  the  time  when  the  Tities  settled  besides  the  Bamnians,  Latin 
nationality  rested  on  Latium  as  its  basis,  and  not  on  Bome.  The 
new  tripartite  Boman  commonwealth  was,  notwithstanding  some 
elements  which,  it  is  possible,  were  originally  Sabellian,  just 
what  the  commtmity  of  the  Bamnians  had  previously  been,  a 
portion  of  the  Latin  nation."  Without  pursuing  the  discussion 
further,  we  have  said  enough  to  indicate  the  main  features  in  the 
different  theories  that  are  now  held  by  scholars  respecting  the 
origin  of  Bome,  and  to  show  how  much  they  resolve  themselves 
into  a  question  of  the  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  influence  which 
the  Sabellian  element  exerted  upon  the  Latin  foundation  of  the 
state.  The  inquiry  remains,  whether  we  can  trace  the  growth  of 
the  city  from  its  first  small  b^nnings  on  the  Palatine. 

And  here  the  historian  is  met  by  the  problem,  how  a  great  city 
could  have  grown  up  on  such  a  site  as  that  of  Bome,  and  by  whal 
conditions  it  obtained  its  decisive  preponderance  in  Latium.  For 
both  in  salubrity  and  fertility  the  site  is  inferior  to  most  of  the 
old  Latin  towns.  It  is  deficient  in  firesh  water,  nor  do  the  vine 
and  fig  trees,  for  which  Italy  is  so  famous,  flourish  in  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  It  is  exposed  to  inundations  from  the 
Tiber,  the  slight  fall  of  which  to  the  sea  does  not  readily  carry 
off  the  waters  that  pour  down  firom  the  Apennines;  and  the 
malaria,  which  now  infests  the  lower  parts  of  the  city,  if  less 
prevalent  during  the  flourishing  period  of  Bome,  must  have  been 
far  worse  when  the  valleys  between  the  hills  were  swamps.  The 
common  legend  implies  that  it  was  the  pressure  of  political  neces- 
sity which  caused  a  town  to  be  built  on  a  spot  so  uninviting :  the 
most  recent  historian  finds  an  explanation  in  the  hypothesis,  that 
Bome  was  the  emporium  of  the  Latins,  as  Ctere  was  of  the 
Etruscans.  In  support  of  this  view.  Dr.  Mommsen  cites  the 
tradition  that,  when  the  territory  of  the  city  extended  little  more 
than  five  miles  in  any  other  direction  from  its  walls,  it  held  the 
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enbnrb  of  Janiculum  on  the  right  bank,  and  the  whole  course  of 
the  Tiber  down  to  Ostia.  EomulnB  is  said  to  have  taken  the 
district  of  the  ^^ seven  hamlets"  on  the  right  bank  and  the  salt- 
works at  the  mouth  of  the  river  from  the  Yeientes,  and  Ancns  to 
have  founded  the  port  of  Ostia  and  fortified  Janiculum  as  a  tSte- 
de^parU.  The  very  name  of  the  Mount  of  Janus  proves  at  how 
early  a  period  this  suburb  was  attached  to  Some ;  and,  among  the 
traces  of  her  possessions  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  there  lay, 
four  miles  below  Eome,  the  grove  of  the  creative  goddess  {Dea  Dia)^ 
the  primitive  seat  of  the  Arval  festival  and  brotherhood ;  and 
there  too  were  the  lands  of  the  Bomilii,  whose  name  goes  far  to 
vindicate  their  claim  as  the  oldest  of  the  Soman  gentes.  All  this 
is  confirmed  by  the  importance  attached,  from  the  first  age  of 
the  city,  to  the  bridges  across  the  Tiber,  In  one  word,  the  site 
of  Some  is  as  admirably  adapted  for  an  emporium  as  it  is  defective 
for  mere  habitation.  Its  lulls  Aimish  the  only  defensible  position 
between  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  the  confluence  of  the  Anio 
with  the  Tiber ;  and  its  position,  three  miles  below  that  confluence, 
commands  the  courses  of  both  rivers.  This  view  is  confirmed  by 
the  early  relations  of  Some  with  the  Etruscan  emporium  of  Caere, 
by  the  port-dues  levied  from  time  immemorial  at  Ostia,  by  the 
comparatively  early  appearance  in  Some  of  coined  money,  and  of 
commercial  treaties  with  transmarine  states.  Hence  too  we  may 
account  for  the  early  fortification  of  the  city,  for  the  rapid  growth 
of  its  population  by  the  influx  of  foreign  ad  well  as  Latin  settlers, 
and  for  that  vigorous  development  of  urban  life,  still,  however, 
resting  on  an  agricultural  basis,  whidi  distinguishes  Some  from 
the  rustic  towns  of  Latium,  It  is  not,  of  course,  maintained  that 
Some  was  one  of  the  great  commercial  cities  of  the  world,  like 
Carthage  or  even  Corinth.  Its  mercantile  importance  was  lim- 
ited by  the  strictly  agricultural  character  of  the  cotmtry  to  which 
it  served  as  the  emporium ;  and  it  is  only  in  relation  to  Latium 
that  it  had  this  character.  To  the  question,  how  the  Latins 
came  to  found  a  commercial  city  on  their  frontier  river.  Dr. 
Monmisen  answers, — ^^  Whether  it  was  a  resolve  of  the  Latin  con- 
federacy, or  the  clear-sighted  genius  of  some  unknown  founder, 
or  the  natural  development  of  traffic,  that  called  the  city  of  Some 
into  being,  it  is  vain  even  to  surmise.*' 

As  to  the  extent  of  primitive  Some,  tradition  affords  us  more 
certain  evidence.  The  original  city  occupied  the  Palatine  hill 
alone,  from  the  shape  of  which  it  derived  its  name  of  ^^  Square 
Some  "  {Bama  Quadrata).    Its  limits  are  traced  by  Tacitus,  in  a 
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well-known  passage,  the  discussion  of  which  must  be  left  to  the 
topographers.*  From  the  very  first,  the  city  was  encompassed  by 
the  sacred  belt  of  the  Pomc&rium^^  which  could  only  be  extended 
by  those  whose  victories  had  enlarged  the  Soman  territory,  with 
the  divine  approval,  signified  by  angary.  But,  at  a  period  which 
is  still  within  the  traditional  age  of  Eomulus,  suburbs  were  added 
to  the  city,  each  enclosed  by  its  own  ring-fence,  and  all  connected 
with  the  circumvaUation  of  the  Palatine.  Thus  there  was  formed, 
almost  from  the  earliest  age,  a  ^^  City  of  Seven  Hills,"  within  and 
distinct  from  the  more  famous  seven  hills  of  historic  Bome ;  and 
its  existence  was  commemorated  by  the  ancient  feast  of  the  Septi- 
numtium.  These  seven  hills  were,  the  Palatine  itself;  the  Cermor 
his  (or  G^rmalus),  j:  on  the  declivity  of  the  Palatine  towards  the 
valley  between  it  and  the  Capitoline ;  the  Vdiay  or  spur  of  the 
Palatine  towards  the  Esquiline ;  the  Sfuiywrra^  an  outlying  fort  on 
the  low  groxmd  between  the  Esquiline  and  the  Quirinal;  and  the 
three  summits  of  the  Esquiline,  §  named  FaguUd^  Oppma,  and  Oi^ 
pitta.  The  memory  of  this  state  of  things  is  preserved  in  the  later 
division  of  the  city  into  r^ions,  three  of  which  are  the  Palatine, 
the  Suburran,  and  the  Esquiline,  the  last  being  considered  as 
inferior  in  consequence  to  the  other  two.  There  seems  also  to 
have  been  a  suburb  on  the  Oselian;  but  it  was  not  included  in 
the  Septinumtium,  The  Capitol  and  the  Aventine  were  probably 
also  occupied  as  detached  forts,  if  the  expression  may  be  used  of 
the  simple  enclosures  of  that  early  age.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe — especially  if  the  theory  of  Mommsen  be  adopted — ^that 
the  Mons  Janiculus  was  occupied  as  a  tSU-de-pont  to  the  primitive 
"  bridge  of  piles  "  {pons  8ubUci%bs)  across  the  Tiber ;  but  not  within 
the  circuit  of  the  fortifications.  "The  regulation,"  says  Dr. 
Mommsen,  "  which  was  adhered  to  as  a  ritual  down  to  the  latest 
times,  that  the  bridge  should  be  composed  simply  of  wood,  with- 
out iron,  manifestly  shows  that  in  its  original  practical  use  it  was 
meant  to  be  a  flying  bridge,  which  must  be  capable  of  being  easily 
at  any  time  broken  off  or  burnt.  We  recognize  in  this  drcum 
stance  how  insecure,  for  a  long  time,  and  liable  to  interruption 

*  Tacit  AnnaL  zu.  24 :  see  the  article  Boma  already  quoted. 

f  That  is,  pod  or  jpoM  munM,  a  space  on  each  side  of  the  boundary,  whether  the 
city  was  fortified  or  not,  which  must  not  be  built  upon,  or  profimed  by  any  oommoa 
use. 

J  In  the  old  Roman  alphabet  the  letter  c  had  (like  the  Greek  T)  the  same  force 
as  a. 

§  The  name  of  the  Esquiline,  almost  certahily  derired  from  €ae^mK0^  that  is,  osJ^ 
ImiUBnfft,  marks  it  as  the  principal  suburb  of  the  city  on  the  Palatme. 
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was  the  command  of  the  passage  of  the  river  on  the  part  of  the 
Roman  community." 

Such  was  the  original  city  of  Rome,  usually  called  the  city  of 
Romulus,  in  its  more  extended  compass.  Of  the  theories  respect- 
ing other  cities  on  the  other  hills,  belonging  to  the  diflferent  Italian 
races,  and  contributing  various  elements  to  the  Rome  of  history, 
there  is  but  one  that  will  stand  the  test  of  criticism.  The  Quirinal, 
which  lay  entirely  beyond  the  bounds  assigned  to  the  circuit  of 
old  Rome,  is  marked  by  tmiform  tradition  as  the  seat  of  an  inde- 
pendent community.  The  worship  of  Mars,  the  founder  of  the 
dty,  was  observed  doubly  on  the  Palatine  and  the  Quirinal ;  and 
*Jie  latter  hill  had  its  "  old  head  fortress "  {Cwpitdlium  VePus) 
with  temples  corresponding  to  those  in  the  Capitol  itself.  Nay 
more,  there  is  a  curious  distinction  in  the  very  names  of  the  lulls 
on  which  the  two  cities  stood.  While  the  other  eminences  within 
the  circuit  of  the  later  city  are  called  Mounts  {monies),  the  Quirinal 
and  its  connected  spur,  the  Viminal,  bore  the  name  oiSiUs  (ooUes), 
and  the  Quirinal  was  often  designated  simply  as  the  Hill.  On  this 
nomenclature  Dr.  Mommsen  bases  a  distinction  of  the  two  peoples 
into  JSomcms  of  the  Momvt  {montant)  and  qf  the  Sill  (coUini)  in 
place  of  the  ordinary  division  into  the  Romans  and  Sabine  Quirites. 
Still  he  admits  that  a  diversity  of  race  may  have  lain  at  the  founda- 
tion of  this  distinction  between  the  two  neighbouring  cities,  and  that 
the  etymological  connection  of  Quirites,  Quirinus,  and  Quirinalis, 
with  Cures  may  probably  be  correct,  while  he  strongly  opposes  the 
view  which  traces  the  most  distinctive  institutions  of  Rome  to  a 
Sabine  origin.  Such  is  the  present  state  of  the  question,  which 
we  are  content  to  indicate  to  those  who  are  qualified  and  willing  to 
pursue  it.  Meanwhile,  with  whatever  diversities  of  opinion  as  to 
the  different  races  represented  by  these  communities,  all  are  agreed 
that  the  two  cities  of  the  Palatine  and  the  Quirinal  were  the  chief 
constituent  elements  in  the  great  city  of  the  Seven  Hills,  which 
was  at  length  enclosed  by  the  walls  that  bear  the  name  of 
Servius  TuUius.  To  trace  the  steps  by  which  the  power  of  Rome 
was  consolidated,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  before  that  epoch,  we 
must  return  to  the  pictujesque  traditions  of  the  popular  mythical 
history. 

The  death  of  Numa,  says  the  legend,  was  followed  by  another 
interregnum,  which  was  terminated  by  the  election  of  Tullua 
Hostilius  by  the  citizens  assembled  in  tiieir  curiae.*    The  ponti- 

*  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  office  of  the  Interrex  and  the  elective  monarchy  ar« 
DOW  seen  fally  established. 

VOL,  II.— 12.  ^^  , 
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fical  chroniders  attempted  to  preserve  the  Bymmetrj  of  their 
tripartite  sjBtem,  by  making  the  third  king  of  Eome  the  repre- 
Bentative  of  the  LucereB,  as  the  first  had  been  of  the  Eamnes, 
and  the  second  of  the  Tities.  In  this  legend,  however,  the 
Luceres  are  clearly  Latin,  not  Etruscan.  Tnllns  represents  the 
Latins  who  did  not  trace  their  origin  from  Alba ;  his  grandfather  * 
having  come  from  MeduUia  to  aid  Bomnlus  against  the  Sabines. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  connected  with  the  Sabines  also  by 
the  position  of  Medullia — a  Latin  colony  in  the  Sabine  territory, 
between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio ; — such  are  the  wavering  indi- 
cations of  these  traditions.  His  connection  with  the  Luceres  is 
marked  by  his  residence  on  the  CsBllan  Monnt,  which  he  assigned 
as  an  abode  to  the  poor  who  had  no  homes  on  the  other  hills,  and 
to  the  strangers  who  flocked  to  Eome  or  were  transported  thither 
from  the  conquered  cities.  In  the  l^ends  of  his  reign,  we  may 
trace  two  distinct  elements,  preserved  respectively  by  Livy  and 
Dionysius,  of  whom  the  former  follows  chi^y  the  poetical  fables, 
the  latter  the  scarcely  less  fabulous  records  of  the  pontiffe. 

There  are  some  poetical  inventions,  which,  however  destitute  of 
any  basis  in  fact,  claim  the  notice  of  the  historian,  because  their 
hold  on  the  minds  of  men  is  itself  an  historic  truth.  Such  is  the 
Trojan  War ;  and  such  is  the  magnificent  legend  of  the  conquest 
of  Alba  by  Tullus  Hostilius.  That  the  power  of  Home  was 
enlarged  by  the  destruction  of  her  greatest  rival  in  Latium,  in  the 
interval  before  the  final  settlement  of  her  constitution,  is  clear 
from  her  subsequent  history,  and  from  the  disappearance  of  Alba. 
The  poetic  chroniclers,  and  especially  those  who  sang  the  exploits 
of  the  Horatian  Gens,  placed  this  event  in  the  reign  of  Hostilius, 
and  decorated  it  with  the  beautiful  legend  of  the  Horatii  and 
Curiatii,  and  the  tragic  fate  of  Mettius  Fufetius. 

The  growing  power  of  Eome  led  to  predatory  collisions  on  the 
border  between  her  territory  and  that  of  Alba,  of  which  both 
states  mutually  complained,  and  both  refused  redress.  The  Alban 
dictator,  Caius  Cluilius,  led  his  army  to  a  spot  within  five  miles 
of  Eome,  long  after  marked  by  the  entrenchment  called  ^'  the 
Cluilian  T>jke^\{fossi  CluUia).  Mettius  Fufetius,  having  been 
elected  his  successor,  was  obliged  to  march  back  against  king 
Tullus,  who  had  meanwhile  invaded  the  territory  of  Alba.  The 
two  armies  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  when  it  was  agreed 
that  the  quarrel  should  be  settled  by  three  champions  chosen  from 
each  side.    It  happened  that  in  either  army  there  were  three  twin 

*  Eoitui  SottUiua,  the  epomfimu  of  the  Gem  Soiliiia, 
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brothers,*  equally  matched  in  age,  birth,  and  courage.  The 
Eomans  were  named  the  Horatii,  the  Albans  the  Curiatii.t 
These  were  chosen  as  the  champions ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
victory  should  decide  whidi  people  should  serve  the  other.  The 
combat  was  fought  in  sight  of  both  armies,  with  an  obstinate 
courage  worthy  of  the  stake.  At  length  two  of  the  Horatii  wei-o 
slain,  and  all  the  Curiatii  were  wounded  The  third  Eoman, 
though  alone,  was  unhurt.  He  feigned  to  fly,  and  his  enemies 
pursued,  as  well  as  their  failing  strength  would  permit.  But,  as 
soon  as  they  were  separated  and  faint  with  loss  of  blood,  the 
Horatius  turned  upon  his  first  pursuer,  and  easily  despatched 
him ;  after  him  the  second ;  and  then  the  third. 

So  the  Albans  became  subject  to  king  Tullus ;  and  the  Eomans 
returned  home  in  triumph,  Horatius  marching  in  front  with  the 
spoils  of  the  Alban  brothers.  At  the  Oapenian  Gate,  he  was  met 
by  his  sister,  who  had  been  betrothed  to  one  of  the  Guriatii. 
When  she  saw  her  brother  bearing  the  blood-stained  garment 
which  her  own  hands  had  woven  for  her  lover,  she  could  not 
restrain  her  grief.  Incensed  at  the  tears  which  brought  an  evil 
omen  upon  his  victory,  Horatius  drew  his  sword  and  stabbed  his 
sister  to  the  heart,  exclaiming,  ^'  So  perish  the  Boman  maiden, 
who  shall  weep  for  her  country's  enemy." 

For  this  horrid  deed  Horatius  was  ordered  by  the  senate  and 
people  to  be  put  on  his  trial  for  his  life.  An  old  law  had  said : 
"  The  Two  Men  shall  give  judgment  on  the  murderer.  If  he 
appeal  from  their  judgment,  let  the  appeal  be  tried.  If  their 
judgment  be  confirmed,  cover  his  head :  hang  him  with  a  rope  on 
an  accursed  tree :  J  scourge  him  either  within  or  without  the 
boundary  of  the  city."  The  two  judges  condemned  Horatius  to 
this  terrible  doom :  he  appealed  to  the  people,  supported  by  his 
father,  who  declared  that,  had  he  not  himself  approved  the  deed, 
he  would  have  punished  it  by  his  paternal  power  of  life  and  death. 
The  people  decided  in  his  favour;  but,  to  expatiate  the  blood- 
shed, Horatius  was  led  by  his  father,  with  his  head  covered, 

*  The  Latin  excels  the  English  language  in  the  possession  of  a  single  word  (tergemini} 
to  express  a  relationship,  of  which,  as  Sir  Walter  Soott  says  in  another  case,  we  hare  oc- 
casion to  speak  and  think  so  often. 

f  AnoUier  form  of  the  story  reverses  the  names.  This  is  doubtless  the  Latin  l^end, 
as  each  people  would  of  course  claim  the  victor.  The  number  of  the  champions  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  ternary  system  of  the  Latins. 

X  Arbor  infdix  was  a  tree  which  bore  no  fruit:  it  was  forbidden  to  hang  a  criminal 
on  a  fruitful  tree  {arbor  fdix).  The  sacred  pomoerium  must  not  be  desecrated  by  tl]« 
execution  or  the  preliminary  scourging. 
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beneath  the  gibbet,  which  was  preserved  in  sft&t  ages,  and  called 
the  "  Siater'B  Gibbet,"  and  expiatory  sacrifices  were  continually 
performed  by  the  clan  of  the  Horatii.  This  story  embodies, 
amidst  its  picturesque  details,  the  ancient  law  for  the  trial  of 
murder  by  the  "  Qucestores  Parricidii,"  and  the  important  consti- 
tutional right,  which  belonged  to  a  Boman  citizen,  of  an  appeal 
{provoccM)  to  the  whole  people  in  capital  cases ;  one  form  of 
the  great  principle,  that  a  man  should  be  tried  by  his  peers.* 

The  Albans  chafed  under  the  newly  imposed  yoke ;  and  their 
dictator,  Mettius  Fufetius,  thought  he  saw  a  chance  of  shaking  it 
off  in  a  war  in  which  Tullus  presently  became  engaged.  The  city 
of  Fidense,  about  five  miles  north-east  of  Borne,  in  the  Sabine 
territory,  but  said  to  have  been  colonized  from  the  Etruscan  Veii, 
has  been  mentioned  among  the  reputed  conquests  of  Romulus. 
Those  conquests  may  be  understood  as  representing  the  earliest 
extension  of  the  Boman  power  over  the  Latin  cities  between  the 
Tiber  and  the  Anio.  Of  these  cities,  FidensQ  stood  in  a  peculiar 
position,  firom  its  connection  with  Veii.  As  the  t^  dejpont  of 
the  Etruscans  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  it  was  supported  by 
all  the  force  of  the  Yeientines ;  and  in  after  ages  its  site  was  de- 
voted by  formulffi  of  execration,  as  one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of 
Bome.  The  Fidenates — says  the  legend — still  leaned  towards  the 
Veientines,  and  their  inclination  to  revolt  was  confirmed  by  the 
promise  of  Mettius  Fufetius,  to  desert  to  them  in  the  midst  of  tlie 
battle.  Tullus  crossed  the  Anio  to  attack  FidensB,  and  the  Yeien- 
tines marched  across  the  Tiber  to  its  support.  The  Etruscans 
were  posted  on  the  right,  resting  upon  the  river;  the  Fidenates 
on  the  left,  towards  the  hills:  Tullus  and  the  Bomans  were 
opposed  to  the  former ;  Mettius,  ranged  with  his  Albans  opposite 
to  the  latter,  had  the  opportunity,  but  not  the  courage,  to  carry  his 
treason  into  effect.  He  drew  off  to  the  hills  on  the  flank  of  the 
two  armies,  and  watched  the  turn  of  the  battle  from  the  highar 
ground.  Seeing  the  Bomans  alarmed  at  this  desertion,  Tullus 
vowed  temples  to  Paleness  and  Frightf  The  Fidenates,  who  had 
seen  in  the  first  movement  of  Mettius  the  fulfilment  of  his  prom- 
ise, began  to  doubt  when  he  stopped  half  way,  and  wavered  in 
their  attack.  Upon  this  the  Bomans  took  new  courage:  their 
impetuous  attack  drove  back  the  Fidenates,  while  the  double 

*  The  appeal  was  taken  awaj  by  the  laws  of  the  DeoemTirs,  but  restorecl  by  the  Zee 
Valeria  et  BoraOa,  in  b.c.  449.  Under  the  kings,  it  oould  onlj  be  made  bj  the  royal 
pennission ;  and  the  same  rule  held  of  an  appeal  from  the  Dictator. 

f  Pallor  and  Pavor^  an  example  of  the  ddfication  of  passions  bj  the  Bomans. 
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traitor  Mettius  fell  npon  their  flank,  and  pat  them  to  utter  rout 
The  yictorious  Bomans  turned  upon  the  Yeientines,  and  drove 
them  back  upon  the  Tiber,  slaying  many,  while  many  more  were 
drowned.  For  that  day,  Tullus  dissembled  his  knowledge  of  the 
treachery  of  Mettius ;  but  on  the  following  day  he  called  a  council 
of  the  whole  army.  The  Albans  came  unarmed,  as  was  their 
custom  when  summoned  to  hear  an  address  from  a  general.  They 
were  surrounded  by  the  armed  Bomans :  Tullus  charged  Mettius 
with  treason ;  and  ordered  him  to  be  tied  between  two  chariots, 
which  were  then  driven  opposite  ways ;  and  so  his  body  was  torn 
asunder,  as  his  mind  had  been  divided  in  the  battle.  Alba  was 
doomed  to  destruction,  and  her  people  were  removed  to  Some, 
where  their  abode  wad  fixed  upon  the  Csslian  Mount,  and  Tullus 
himself  took  up  his  residence  in  their  midst. 

Such  is  the  poetic  legend  of  the  fall  of  the  chief  city  of  the 
Latins,  giving,  as  usual,  not  only  all  the  success,  but  all  the  right, 
to  the  Romans.  It  is  fruitless  to  enquire  whether  the  treachery 
may  not  have  been  on  the  side  of  Tullus  and  the  treason  of  Mettius 
a  mere  pretext ;  for  in  truth,  the  only  historic  fact  in  the  legend 
is  the  destruction  of  Alba  by  the  Bomans.*  The  temples  on  the 
Alban  Mount  were  spared,  when  all  the  other  buildings  were 
levelled  with  the  ground;  and  the  ancient  Latin  worship  was 
performed  there  by  the  Bomans  as  solemnly  as  at  Bome. 
Down  to  the  latest  age  of  the  republic,  the  consuls  celebrated 
the  "Latin  Holiday,"  {FerioB  Latvn<ji)  with  annual  sacrifices 
to  Jupiter  Latiaris  on  the  Alban  Mount ;  and  generals,  to  whom 
the  Senate  had  revised  a  triumph  in  Bome  itself,  offered  their 
thanksgivings  at  the  same  more  ancient  sanctuary.  Bome 
founded  on  the  destruction  of  Alba  the  claim  to  succeed  to  her 

*  Kiebuhr  regards  it  u  moro  than  doabtful  whether  Alba  was  destroyed  by  the 
Romans  at  all;  for,  mstead  of  its  territory  becoming  the  property  of  Rome,  we  find 
the  Latins  holding  their  meetings  at  the  Alban  Mount,  as  long  as  they  remamed  a 
nation.  He  rather  thinks  that  it  fell  before  a  general  revolt  of  the  older  states  of 
Latium  (the  Prisei  Laiinx)y  among  whom  it  had  risen  up  as  a  domineering  intruder — a 
revolt  in  which  Rome  may  have  taken  a  part  The  facts,  that  the  deported  Latins  of 
Alba  appear  at  Rome  in  the  full  possession  of  the  rights  of  citizens,  that  the  king 
takes  up  his  residence  among  them,  and  that  Alban  families  obtained  places  of  the 
highest  honour  and  trust  in  the  Roman  commonwealth-- as  the  Tullii,  the  Senrilii, 
the  Quinedi,  and  others— are  alleged  as  indicating  an  internal  dissenrion  at  Alba, 
and  the  voluntary  secession  of  a  party  in  the  state  to  Rome.  But  such  a  secesdon  is 
not  unlikely  to  have  been  followed  by  war;  and  Mommsen  argues  that  ^'the  circum« 
stance  of  Rome  claiming  to  be  in  a  religious  and  political  point  of  view  the  hdiHtt* 
law  of  Alba,  may  be  regarded  as  decisive  of  the  matter ;  for  such  a  claim  could  not  be 
based  on  the  migration  of  mdividual  clans  to  Rome,  but  only  on  the  conquest  of  the 
town." 
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presidency  over  tlie  thirty  cities  of  the  Latin  comederacy.  That 
the  claim  was  speedily  admitted,  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  state- 
ment that  Tullns  made  a  league  with  the  other  Latins  after  the 
destmction  of  Alba.  But  the  relations  of  Eome  to  the  cities  of 
Latinm  in  general  will  be  better  considered  at  a  later  point  of  onr 
narrative.  Meanwhile  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Livy  expressly 
states  that  the  new  citizens  from  Alba  were  enrolled  among  the 
Patres, — ^that  is  the  patrician  order,  for  the  Senate  itself  was  not 
augmented  by  its  third  hundred  till  the  reign  of  the  elder  Taxquin, 
He  adds  that  ten  troops  {fwmui)^  that  is,  100  men,  were  added  to 
the  knights  from  among  the  Albans.  These  statements  clearly 
point  to  the  completion  of  the  patrician  order  by  the  enrolment 
of  the  third  tribe — the  Luceres ;  and  in  agreement  with  this  view, 
the  Luceres  are  always  connected  with  the  Ctelian  Moxmt. 

The  war  with  the  Sabines,  who  had  illtreated  Eoman  traders  at 
the  temple  of  Feronia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Soracte,  is  made  by 
the  tradition  the  origin  of  the  great  festivals  of  the  Saturnalia 
and  Opalia,  at  the  close  of  the  Eoman  year,  in  fulfilment  of  vows 
made  by  Tullus  to  Saturn  and  Ops.  He  is  said  to  have  continued 
the  contest  with  the  Etruscans  about  FidensB  by  carrying  the  war 
into  the  territory  of  Veil ;  but  no  lasting  successes  were  gained  over 
either  city  till  much  later.  The  only  great  work  ascribed  to  him 
atBomeisthe  Senate  House,  called  the  OuriaSostilia^hyniionihe 
side  of  the  Comitium  facing  towards  the  Palatine ;  the  same  spot, 
though  not  the  same  building,  in  which  the  Senate  met  to  the  last 
days  of  the  Eepublic.  Amidst  his  warlike  deeds,  Tullus  had  been 
neglectful  of  the  worship  of  the  gods.  Prodigies  on  the  Alban 
Mount  revealed  the  wrath  of  the  deserted  Latin  deities :  a  plague 
broke  out  among  the  people,  and  attacked  the  king  himself. 
Terrified  into  superstition,  and  unable  to  obtain  responses  from 
the  gods,  he  attempted  to  evoke  Jupiter  Elicius  with  the  rites 
prescribed  by  Numa;  but  he  only  succeeded  in  drawing  down 
lightning  which  destroyed  him,  with  his  whole  house,  after  he  had 
reigned  for  two  and  thirty  years. 

This  fearful  judgment  recalled  the  minds  of  the  people  to  the 
ordinances  of  Numa,  and  they  elected  for  their  fourth  king  his 
daughter's  son,  the  Sabine  Ancus  Marcius.  He  began  his  reign 
by  causing  tlie  laws  of  Numa  to  be  inscribed  on  a  white  board, 
and  hung  up  in  the  forum  for  all  to  read.  For  the  better  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws,  he  excavated  a  prison  in  the  side  of  the  Capitoline 
hill  overhanging  the  forum.  Beneath  this  prison,  Servius  Tullius 
is  said  to  have  dug  the  horrible  dungeon  called  the  TvUianum 
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(which  Btill'  exiBtfi)  twelve  feet  underground,  into  which  state 
criminalfl,  as  for  example  the  conspirators  with  Catiline,  were  let 
down  and  strangled.  To  Ancns  are  inscribed  the  interesting  cere- 
monies of  the  declaration  of  war  and  the  making  of  treaties 
by  the  CoH^ge  of  Heralds  {Fetiales),  and  their  spokesmen,  the 
"  Father-in-chief  of  the  Eoman  people ; "  *  but  these  rites  were 
doubtless  a  part  of  the  earliest  Eoman  religion. 

Ancns  none  the  less  pursued  the  warlike  enterprises  of  his  pre- 
decessor, and  especially  the  further  conquest  of  the  Latins,  whom 
the  peaceful  beginning  of  his  reign  had  encouraged  to  new  aggres- 
sions. In  a  long  and  obstinate  war  he  took  many  of  the  Latin  towns, 
and  removed  to  Some  several  thousands  of  their  inhabitants,  whom 
he  settled  on  the  Aventine  Mount  and  in  the  valley  between  it 
and  the  Palatine,  surrounding  this  new  quarter  by  a  ditch  called 
the  "  Dyke  of  the  Quirites."  On  the  other  side,  he  extended  the 
Eoman  territory  beyond  the  Tiber  and  down  its  course  as  far  as 
the  sea.  He  took  from  the  Etruscans  of  Yeii  the  Msesian  wood 
and  the  salt  works  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber ;  built  the  port  of 
Ostia,  and  fortified  the  suburb  of  Janiculum,  which  he  united  to 
Eome  by  the  "  Bridge  of  Piles  "  (Pons  Sublicvua).  In  these  tra- 
ditions we  trace  the  full  establishment  of  Eome  as  a  maritime 
emporium  under  her  elective  kings. 

The  most  interesting  point  in  the  story  of  Ancns  Marcius,  as 
bearing  upon  the  development  of  the  Eoman  state,  is  his  treat- 
ment of  the  conquered  Latins,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  TuUus 
towards  the  Albans.  As  to  the  removal  of  thousands  of  Latins 
in  mass  to  Eome,  a  word  must  be  said  presently ;  but,  whether 
more  or  fewer,  they  are  said  to  have  dwelt  on  the  Aventine  as 
freemen,  but  without  any  share  in  the  government  of  the  state. 
They  were  citizens  {cwe8\  but  not  of  the  highest  class  {optima 
Jwe).  Their  condition  was  the  origin  of  that  middle  state  between 
the  citizen  and  the  foreigner,  which  was  described  as  the  "  Latin 
Eight "  (Jna  Latii).  In  so  far  as  this  statement  represents  an 
historic  fact,  it  seems  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  full  citizenship 
granted  to  tjhe  Alban  Latins  of  the  Caelian  was  the  reward  of  a 
submission  more  or  less  voluntary;  wliile  the  class  represented  by 
the  other  Latins,  of  the  Aventine,  were  in  the  frillest  sense  a  con- 
quered people.  A  ftirther  explanation  has  been  sought  in  the 
national  affinities  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Latin  nation.  All 
the  traditions  represent  Alba  as  founded  by  a  conquering  race 
amidst  the  older  inhabitants  of  Latium  (the  Prisci  Zatint).    No\^ 

*  Pater  Patratus  Populi  Roman!. 
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if,  as  Niebuhr  suppoflea,  the  latter  were  more  nearly  akin  to  the 
Pelasgians,  and  the  former  to  the  OscanB, — an  affinity  shared  by 
the  Eamnians  of  Eome, — it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  one 
dass  should  be  received  into  the  state,  of  which  the  fiindamental 
idea  was  a  patriarchal  brotherhood,  and  how  the  other  should  be 
admitted  only  to  that  less  intimate  association,  by  which  it  was 
always  the  policy  of  Eome  to  strengthen  her  body  of  citizens. 
But,  after  all,  it  is  of  the  less  importance  to  interpret  the  legend, 
as  history  vouches  for  the  fact  that,  in  all  aristocratic  govern- 
ments there  grows  up,  almost  insensibly,  an  order  of  commons,  as 
we  may  call  them, — citizens  who  are  personally  independent,  but 
who  form,  at  first,  no  part  of  the  goveraing  body. 

That  such  an  order  existed  at  Eome  from  an  early  period  is  not 
only  an  undoubted  fact,  but  a  fact  of  the  utmost  consequence  in 
the  political  history  of  the  state ;  for  that  history  is  made  up,  in  a 
great  degree,  of  the  long  conflict  between  this  dass  and  the  patri- 
cians. Their  importance  in  the  state  is  indicated  by  their  very  name, 
the  Plebeians  (plebes\  that  is,  the  compiement  or  jiUing  up  of  the 
community, — the  Many*  We  must  careftdly  avoid  calling  them 
the  People  ;  for  this  word,  as  we  have  seen,  signified  the  ruling 
class,  exclusion  from  which  was  the  characteristic  of  the  PlebH.\ 
Where  is  the  origin  of  this  body  to  be  sought  ?  Not  in  the  class 
of  GU&rvU^ — though  indeed  this  opinion  has  still  advocates  who 
deserve  respect, — for  the  Clients  seem  clearly  distinguished  from 
the  Plebeians  by  their  privilege  of  enrolment  among  the  patrician 
gentes,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  by  their  more  limited 
enjoyment  of  personal  independence.  Besides,  unless  the  light  of 
tradition  is  to  be  utterly  excluded,  we  must  believe  that  the  Clients 
had  existed  in  the  state  long  before  the  first  rise  of  the  Plebeians. 
The  story  of  the  settlement  of  the  Latins  at  Eome  by  Ancus  Marcius 
supplies  another  answer,  which  undoubtedly  contains  some  ele- 
ments of  truth.  That  the  Plebeians  belonged  to  the  Latin,  and  pos- 
sibly other  Italian  races,  is  proved  by  their  language,  religion,  and 
every  other  mark  of  national  affinity.    That  they  were  a  conquered 

*  The  root  j^  (in  old  Latin  pltp)  is  the  same  as  the  job  or  ^plee^  in  ^»2aiaif  and 
wmpUo^  and  in  the  Greek  v'X^doc  and  ?ro^(^ 

f  It  was  not  till  the  last  age  of  the  republic  that  this  distinction  came  to  be  broken 
down,  and  the  word  pUU  used  vaguely  for  the  lower  orders,  in  opposition  to  the 
nobilet.  Our  own  language  inherits  the  oonfusion  doublj,  in  the  nse  of  the  woidf 
peopUf  common  people^  and  so  forth,  and  in  the  contemptuous  sense  of  plebdan.  It  is 
not,  however,  impossible  that  the  words  may  be  ultimately  of  the  same  root  po-pul^u  (a 
reduplication  of  the  root  pol)  signifying  the  fvU  body  of  citizens.  But  this  is  only  • 
conjecture. 
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people,  explains  their  position  in  the  state,  as  free  but  politicall j 
unenfranchised.  That,  though  conquered,  they  were  not  reduced 
to  slavery  is  so  consistent  with  Boman  policy,  as  hardly  to  need 
the  explanation  of  respect  for  kindred  blood.  In  the  earliest  times 
at  least,  the  social  state  of  Borne  did  not  rest,  like  that  of  the 
Greek  republics,  on  the  basis  of  slavery.  Fnlike  the  Greeks,  the 
Bomans  acknowledged  the  natural  right  of  man  to  freedom.  There 
were  indeed  slaves ;  but  they  were  not  numerous;  and  they  seem 
to  have  been  engaged  entirely  in  domestic  service.  Among  a  purely 
agricultural  people,  the  employment  of  slave  labor  to  enrich  the 
master  by  manufactures  was  unknown ;  and  the  small  farms  culti- 
yated  by  the  clients,  left  no  room  for  agrarian  servitude,  until  the 
vast  tracts  of  public  land,  which  the  nobles  secured  for  themselves, 
required  a  fresh  supply  of  labourers.  Then  it  was  that  slavery 
became  a  considerable  institution,  bringing  with  it  the  demorali- 
zation and  ultimate  ruin  which  it  ever  entails.  It  was  the  neces- 
sity of  Bome,  from  the  very  first,  to  strengthen  the  state  by  the 
accession  of  new  citizens:  and  it  was  equally  her  character  to 
respect  the  institutions  of  the  conquered  peoples.  Especially  would 
this  respect  be  shown  to  those  who  worshipped  the  same  gods,  and 
observed  the  same  patriarchal  customs  that  they  themselves  held 
in  reverence.  Their  condition  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the 
Lacedsemonian  Pericdci^  as  distinguished  from  the  enslaved  Helots. 
The  Plebeians  had  their  own  Gentes  and  Faniilise,  with  their  own 
sacred  rites,  which,  however,  they  only  exercised  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  patrician  pontiffs.  But,  so  far  from  answering 
to  the  modem  sense  of  the  word  plebeian,  they  had  a  nobility  of 
their  own,  which  traced  back  its  origin  beyond  many  of  the  patri- 
cian houses,  and  which  attained  the  highest  distinction  in  the 
history  of  the  state;  but  they  had  no  place  in  the  three  ancient 
tribes  or  curise  or  patrician  gentes  nor  any  share  in  their  religious 
rites.  Hence  it  was  that  the  Aventine  was  never  enclosed,  like  the 
Ctelian,  within  ihQ  porruerium*  because  that  boundary  was  con- 
secrated by  the  patrician  sacrifices.  In  one  word,  they  formed  no 
part  of  the  Populus  Bomanus.  When  Tarquinius  Priscus  attempted 
to  raise  them  to  an  equality  with  the  Patricians,  by  enrolling  the 
noblest  plebeian  gentes  in  three  new  tribes,  the  plan  was  opposed 
by  the  augur  Attus  Naviu8,t  and  all  that  the  king  could  effect  was 

*  The  sacred  pomarium  of  a  Latin  city  most  not  be  confounded  with  its  actual  walla 
The  former  might  (nay,  unless  solemnly  remoyed,  mtisi)  be  retained  from  religious  rever- 
ence, while  the  latter  were  laid  out  from  motives  of  conyenience.  The  wall  of  Servius 
Tullius  embraced  the  Aventine  t  ^^  P*  ^^* 
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to  attach  them  to  the  old  tribes  in  a  Bubordinate  relation,  by  the 
names  of  the  ^^  Second  Bamnes,  Titienses,  and  Lnceres."  Their 
gentes  also  were  distinguished  from  those  of  the  three  ancient 
tribes  as  the  "  Lesser  Gentes  "  {Oentis  Minorea)^  the  same  epithet 
that  was  before  applied  to  the  Luceres  in  relation  to  the  older 
tribes*  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  not,  like  the  clients,  attached 
as  dependents  to  patrician  houses,  or  to  individual  patrons.  Thev 
were  the  subjects  of  the  whole  Populus ;  and,  if  in  any  sense  they 
could  be  said  to  have  a  patron,  it  was  the  king.  They  formed  his 
"following"  in  war,  as  the  clients  were  the  followers  of  the  patri- 
cians ;  and  their  dose  relation  to  him  may  perhaps  be  recognized 
in  the  favour  shown  them  by  Tarquinius  Prisons,  and  the  position 
given  to  them  in  the  state  by  Servius  Tullius.  It  seems,  indeed, 
not  improbable  that,  had  the  wise  policy  of  that  king  been  persisted 
in,  the  joint  power  of  the  king  and  the  plebeians  might  have  so 
counterbalanced  the  ascendancy  of  the  patricians,  as  to  have  anti- 
cipated by  centuries  the  great  political  invention  of  modem  times, 
and  to  have  secured  for  Eome  the  blessing  of  a  limited  monarchy, 
saving  her  from  the  long  and  ruinous  conflict  between  the  patrician 
and  plebeian  parties  through  which  her  aristocratic  republic  passed 
into  a  despotism. 

The  position  of  the  plebeians — in  respect  of  their  rights  and 
duties  in  the  state — was  that  of  a  modified  or  partial  citizenship. 
They  had  no  share  in  the  "  public  right "  of  the  "  franchise  and 
honours ; "  and  of  the  "  private  right,"  they  enjoyed  freedom  of 
commerce,  but  not  of  intermarriage  with  the  patrician  houses.* 
Such  a  restriction  was  of  course  broken  through  in  practice,  as  it 
is  even  in  nations  where  the  strictest  rules  of  caste  prevail ;  but 
the  patrician  who  married  a  plebeian  woman  degraded  his  offspring 
to  the  condition  of  plebeians ;  and  this  appears  to  have  been  the 
origin  of  those  plebeian  families  which  bore  the  names  of  patrician 
gentes.t  In  judicial  matters  their  condition  was  one  of  peculiar 
hardship ;  as  they  had  no  legal  rights  to  assert  against  the  patri- 
cians, so  neither  had  they,  like  clients,  the  protection  of  a  patron. 
Though  thus  excluded  from  the  best  privileges  of  the  state,  they 
were  bound  to  shed  their  blood  in  its  defence ;  and,  in  recompense 
of  their  military  service,  they  were  secured  in  the  possession  of  the 
lands  they  cultivated.  "We  are  told,  indeed,  that  when  the  con- 
quered Latins  were  removed  by  Ancus  Marcius  to  the  Aventine,  their 
lands  became  the  property  of  the  Roman  state.    Now,  it  is  quite 

•  See  p.  161. 

f  Thus  the  plebdan  Marcelli  were  of  the  daudian  gens. 
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incredible  that  the  ^^  many  thousand"  inhabitants  of  the  Latin 
cities  conld  all  find  abodes  on  the  Ayentine,  and  in  the  valley 
below ;  and  we  have  ample  evidence  that  the  mass  of  the  plebeians 
were  landholders  in  Latium. 

The  explanation  of  this  fact  involves  a  matter  of  supreme  im- 
portance towards  understanding  the  whole  history  of  Kome — the 
possession  and  occupation  of  land  by  the  citizens.  The  territory  of 
the  city,  in  its  earliest  age,  was  a  smaU  district,  which  a  man  might 
walk  round  in  a  day,  boimded  on  the  west  and  north  by  the  Tiber 
and  the  Anio,  and  reaching  on  the  east  and  south  not  more  than 
five  or  six  miles  from  the  city.  The  Dyke  of  Ouilius  was  always 
considered  as  dividing  this  original  ^^  Ager  Soman  us  "  from  the 
rest  of  Latium.  The  district  was  connected  with  the  city  by  a  close 
religious  bond ;  for  auspices  could  be  taken  within  its  boundaries. 
It  was  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  state,  that  is,  of  the  Populus 
Bomanus  or  patrician  houses,  for  whom  it  was  cultivated  by  their 
clients ;  but  in  what  manner  it  was  divided  among  them,  we  are 
not  informed.  The  king  had  a  portion  of  it  for  his  demesne.  As 
the  territory  of  the  state  grew  by  successM  wars,  the  lands  of  the 
conquered  people  were  regarded  as  a  prize  of  victory,  and  became 
the  "  Land  of  the  People "  {Ager  PMicvs).^  It  was  divided 
among  the  patricians  for  oompatiorb  (^pas&essio) ;  but  the  real 
aumershijp  {cbmmmm)  remained  with  the  whole  state ;  and  the  "  pos- 
sessors "  were  bound  to  pay  a  rent  of  one-tenth  of  the  produce  of 
arable  land,  and  one-fifth  of  that  of  fruit  trees,  to  the  general 
revenue.  The  plebeians  were  of  course  excluded  from  this  arrange- 
ment, as  forming  no  part  of  the  "  People ;"  though  it  seems  that 
they  were  permitted  to  feed  their  cattle  on  the  public  pasture 
land.  But  though  politically  disqualified  from  holding  property, 
they  were  not  shut  out  from  all  share  in  the  soil  which  had  been 
won  partly  by  their  blood.  At  every  addition  to  the  Ager  Pub- 
licus,  a  portion  was  assigned  to  the  Plebeians,  not  on  terms  like 
the  "  possession  "  of  the  patricians,  but  as  the  individual  property 
of  the  allottees.  How  the  patricians  withheld  this  right,  and  how 
they  evaded  their  own  payments  to  the  state,  and  in  what  conflicts 
their  grasping  policy  involved  the  commonwealth,  we  shall  ere 
long  see. 

*  It  18  of  vital  importance  to  bear  in  mind,  that  publieua  is  here  used  in  its  strict 
Bense,  aa  the  adjective  o£ populus,  and  that  the  popidua  to  whom  it  refers  is  the  Popuiua 
Komanoa,  or  patrician  houses.  There  are  seyeral  points  in  oomieclion  with  the  Aifer 
FubUeus  into  which  we  abstun  from  entering.  Full  information  will  be  found  in  Mr. 
Loughs  articles  Affer,  Agrcaria  Leges,  &a,  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
AnHquOies. 
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From  these  arrangementB  for  the  tenure  of  public  laud  in  the 
historical  age  of  Eome,  we  might  infer  that  the  original  plebeians 
had  a  sliare  in  the  conqnered  lands  of  Latinm.  The  true  state  of 
the  case  seems  to  have  been  still  more  fayonrable.  Whether  in 
consideration  of  their  kindred  blood,  or  as  a  part  of  the  terms  of 
their  submission,  or  firom  the  impolicy  of  introducing  a  new  body, 
who  are  said  to  have  been  as  numerous  as  the  previous  citizens,  in 
a  state  of  disaffection — ^it  would  seem  that  the  greater  portion  of 
their  land  was  restored  to  them  in  absolute  ownership,  subject 
only  to  a  certain  tribute.  Those  who  removed  to  Some  were 
probably  a  minority,  who  preferred  to  take  up  their  residence  in 
the  city.  In  the  assignment  of  the  Aventine  as  their  residence, 
and  in  the  favour  shown  them  by  the  longs,  there  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  we  have  genuine  &cts  of  history.  This  connection 
with  the  city  raised  the  plebeians  above  the  disadvantage  of  a 
rural  condition,  and  secured  a  centre  of  union  to  their  whole  body. 
The  independence  founded  upon  the  solid  basis  of  landed  property 
distinguished  them  completely  from  the  clients,  and  gave  them 
the  means  of  resisting  the  encroachments  of  the  patricians,  whose 
jealous  policy  soon  began  to  aim  at  reducing  them  to  the  condition 
of  serfs.  The  whole  subject  is  thus  summed  up  by  Professor  Mai- 
den, in  his  admirable  discussion  of  the  earliest  Boman  history : — 
^^  While  the  Patricians  held  possessions  by  sufferance  in  the  Public 
Domain,  the  private  property  in  land  (with  the  exception  of  the 
small  district  which  comprised  the  regions  of  the  three  patrician 
tribes)  belonged  almost  exclusively  to  the  Plebeians.  To  them 
alone  had  any  portion  of  the  conquered  territories  been  sold  or 
assigned  by  public  authority.  On  the  other  hand,  property  in 
land  distinguished  the  Plebeians  from  the  Clients.  The  Clients 
received  precarious  grants  from  the  possessions  of  their  Patrons  in 
the  Public  Domain ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that,  in  the  earlier 
ages,  they  were  capable  of  acquiring  property  in  land  in  their  own 
persons.  But  the  more  important  form  of  the  distinction  was 
this,  that  the  Clients  exercised  all  trades  and  mechanical  arts, 
which  were  strictly  forbidden  to  the  free  and  independent  citizen. 
Agriculture  was  the  only  lawfrd  employment  of  the  plebeian 
citizen ;  and  therefore  the  Plebeian  who  did  not  hold  property  in 
laud,  though  he  might  not  be  compelled  to  attach  himself  to  a 
Patron,  in  all  his  political  rights  was  reduced  to  a  level  with  the 
Clients."*    The  more  clearly  we  can  understand  the  original 

*  Matar^  of  Rwm^  in  the  Uhrary  of  Uufvl  KhouMffe,  Lond.  1833.     This  work 
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condition  of  the  Plebeians,  the  better  shall  we  perceive  the  rela- 
tion of  the  history  of  Rome  to  the  social  history  of  the  world. 
This  point  is  of  the  more  importance  as  it  has  been  for  ages  the 
subject  of  constant  misrepresentation  ;  and  the  watchwords,  nnder 
which  the  Boman  patricians  and  plebeians  fonght  their  great  con- 
stitutional battles,  have  been  misapplied  to  the  wildest  theories 
of  modem  times.  Of  all  the  perverted  uses  of  history,  none  is 
stranger  than  the  passion  with  which  the  party  conflicts  of  other 
ages  are  confounded  with  our  own. 

The  death  of  Ancus  Marcius  was  followed  by  the  accession  of  a 
new  dynasty,  whose  founder — according  to  the  popular  legend — 
came  from  Etruria,  but  derived  his  origin  from  Greece.  And 
if,  as  is  the  prevailing  opinion  of  scholars,  we  have  come  to  a 
point  at  which  tradition  contains  a  greater  portion  of  historic 
truth  than  before,  there  is. no  good  reason  for  rejecting  the  latter 
part  of  this  statement,  which  would  furnish  another  example  of 
Etruscan  influence  in  Etruria.  The  story  goes,  that  Demaratus, 
a  Oorinthian  merchant,*  settled  at  Tarquinii,  on  the  Etruscan 
coast.  His  son  married  a  noble  Etruscan  lady  named  Tanaquil ; 
and  in  virtue  of  this  marriage  he  ranked  as  a  Lucurao,  if  we  may 
believe  the  Eomans,  who  know  him  by  no  other  name.  But  his 
foreign  descent  hindered  his  advancement  with  the  jealous  Etrus- 
cans, and  his  high-spirited  wife  could  not  brook  that  her  husband 
shoidd  hold  a  place  below  her  kindred.  Rome  lay  open  to  the 
ambition  of  foreigners ;  and  thither  Tanaquil  and  her  husband 
bent  their  course,  with  their  two  sons  and  a  numerous  retinue. 
They  had  reached  the  suburb  of  Janiculum,  when  an  eagle, 
which  had  been  hovering  over  the  chariot,  making  a  sudden 
stoop  bore  away  the  stranger's  cap,  carried  it  aloft  to  the  sky, 
and  then  returning  placed  it  on  his  head.  Tanaquil's  skill  in 
augury  saw  the  omen  of  her  husband's  future  elevation.  On 
his  arrival  at  Rome,  he  was  received  as  a  citizen,  by  the  name  of 
Lucius  Tarquinius,  from  his  birthplace ;  his  followers  were  also 
admitted  to  the  citizenship ;  and  he  became  the  founder  of  the 
OeM  Ta/rquinia^  the  flrst  Tuscan  gens  that  is  known  to  have 
existed  at  Rome.  As  the  head  of  his  race,  as  well  as  the  first  of 
the  two  kings  of  his  name,  he  is  distinguished  by  the  title  of 

though  unfortunately  a  firagment,  contuns  the  most  masterly  acoomit  of  the  views  of  th« 
best  soholars  on  the  early  Roman  history  at  the  date  of  its  publication. 

*  The  cause  assigned  for  his  leaying  Corinth  is  the  oppression  of  a  tyrant,  who,  il' 
we  could  trust  the  common  chronology,  would  be  Oypselus,  the  predecessor  of  Peri* 
•nder. 
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Tabuqikius  Pbiscus.  He  rose  quickly  in  fayour  with  Ancns 
Marcius,  to  whom  he  rendered  great  services  in  the  Latin  wars,  by 
his  military  talent  and  his  numerous  following;  while  by  his 
wealth,  and  by  the  superior  knowledge  derived  from  his  Greek 
and  Etruscan  training,  he  gained  equal  favour  with  the  people. 

Ancus  named  him  as  the  guardian  of  his  two  sons ;  but,  on  the 
king's  death,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-four  years,  Tarquin  is  said  to 
have  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  throne,  to  which 
he  was  elected  by  the  suffrages  of  all  the  people.  The  Koman 
monarchy,  as  we  have  seen,  was  elective;  and  though  a  member 
of  the  royal  house  might  naturally  have  some  preference,*  this 
consideration  was  not  likely  to  prevail  over  the  advantage  of 
having  a  king  of  proved  ability  and  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  age, 
rather  than  an  untried  youth.  The  difficulty  involved  in  the 
election  of  an  Etruscan  rests  partly  on  the  figment  of  a  tacit 
understanding  that  the  king  should  be  chosen  alternately  from  the 
Eamnians  and  the  Titles,  an  arrangement  which  implies  the  per- 
petual exclusion  of  the  Luceres.  It  has  been  suggested  f  that  Tar- 
quin was  elected  with  the  very  purpose  of  raising  the  Luceres  to  an 
equality  with  the  other  tribes,  a  measure  which  he  carried  out  by 
adding  100  members  to  the  senate,  which  now  had  its  full  number 
of  300.  He  also  doubled  the  number  of  the  knights,  by  creating 
three  new  centuries,  as  some  say  from  the  Luceres,  but,  according 
to  the  more  probable  statement,  from  the  noblest  families  of  the 
plebeians,  j:  That  this  was  an  attempt  to  raise  the  plebeians  to  a 
share  in  the  privileges  of  the  Eoman  people,  which  the  patricians 
frustrated  by  the  weapon  of  religion, — which  they  always  well  knew 
how  to  wield, — ^is  implied  in  the  picturesque  legend  of  Attus 
I^avius.  This  augur  forbad  the  king  to  carry  out  his  intention  of 
creating  three  new  centuries  of  horsemen,  which  were  to  have 
been  called  after  his  own  name,  and  placed  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  Bamnes,  Titienses,  and  Luceres.  Tarquin,  in  mockery  of 
the  augur's  art,  said : — "  Tell  me  now  by  thy  auguries  whether 
the  thing  I  have  now  in  my  mind  may  be  done  or  not"  "  It 
may,"  replied  Attius  Kavius,  after  he  had  consulted  the  gods  by 
augury.  "  "Well,  then,"  rejoined  the  king,  "  it  was  in  my  mind 
that  liiou  shouldst  cut  this  whetstone  in  two  with  this  razor.'' 
The  augur  took  the  razor  and  severed  the  whetstone ;  Tarquin 

*  ASy  for  example,  in  the  election  of  Ancns  MarduB,  the  grandson  of  Noma, 
f  See  Newman^B  Seffal  Home,  chap.  Yiii 

X  That  snch  a  preponderance  should  have  been  given  to  one  of  the  three  ancient 
tribes  is  quite  incredible. 
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desisted  from  his  Bcheme^  and  leamt  to  respect  the  omens.*  The 
whetstone  and  razor  were  buried  imder  a  sacred  covering  in  the 
Comitiom,  and  a  veiled  statue  of  Attus  ^avius  was  afterwards  set 
up  over  the  spot.  The  three  centuries  were,  however,  added  to  the 
knights,  but  with  the  names  of  the  ^'  Second  Eamnes,  Titienses, 
and  Luceres."  Such  is  the  story  of  Livy,  who  was  probably  mis- 
led by  the  exclusive  application,  in  later  times,  of  the  names  of 
the  three  old  tribes  to  the  centuries  of  the  Equites.  What  seems 
to  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  legend  has  been  already  explained, 
in  speaking  of  the  plebeians.t 

It  was,  then,  rather  the  moral  strength  gained  by  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  place  which  the  plebeians  had  won  for  themselves  in 
the  state,  than  the  doubling  of  his  cavahy,  that  enabled  Tarquin 
to  gain  great  successes  against  the  Latins  and  the  Sabines.  He 
took  and  destroyed  the  wealthy  dty  of  Apiolee,  and  recovered  a 
large  number  of  other  Latin  towns,  which  seem  to  have  been  lost 
after  the  death  of  AncuB4  Following  up  these  successes,  Tarquin 
was  the  first  Boman  king  who  entered  the  Apennines,  to  war  upon 
the  fierce  nation  of  the  jEqui,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Anio, 
The  Sabines  seized  the  opportunity  to  cross  the  Anio,  and  ravaged 
the  lands  of  Kome  up  to  the  very  rampart  of  the  city.  Driven 
back  with  diflBiculty,  they  renewed  the  attack  in  the  following  year, 
making  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Anio,  a  little  above  its  con- 
fiuence  with  the  Tiber.  Li  the  decisive  battle  that  ensued,  Tar- 
quin gained  the  victory  by  his  cavahy,  while  he  destroyed  the 
Sabine  bridge  by  means  of  blazing  rafts  fioated  down  the  Anio, 
the  fords  of  which  above  the  enemy's  camp  he  had  also  occupied. 
Few  of  the  Sabines  escaped  to  the  mountains :  the  fate  of  the 
other  fugitives  was  announced  at  Bome  by  their  arms  borne  down 
the  Tiber.  The  spoils  collected  on  the  field  of  battle  were  gathered 
into  a  heap  and  burnt  as  an  offering  to  Yulcan,  the  prisoners  and 
the  recovered  spoil  being  sent  to  Bome.     Carrying  the  war  into 

*  It  is  hardly  worth  whUe  to  pohit  out  the  obvious  inoonsisteDcy  of  Tarquin's  alleged 
contempt  for  the  augur's  art  wi^  the  augury  which  attended  his  own  entrance  into 
Rome.  The  fhrther  absurdity  of  an  Etruscan  despising  auguty  will  be  variously  viewed 
according  to  the  opmion  that  it  was,  or  not,  a  speciany  Etruscan  art 

f  See  p.  185.  We  have  a  direct  testimony,  preserved  by  the  grammarian  Festns, 
that  Tarquin  wished  to  change  the  iribet  established  by  Romulus,  and  that,  as  the  result, 
**  the  body  of  Roman  citizens  (cmUu  Romcma)  was  distributed  mto  nz  parts,  namely,  the 
first  and  seo<Mid  Titienses,  Ramnes,  and  Luceres." 

X  These  successes  of  the  Latms  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  constitutional  struggle^ 
connected  with  the  election  of  Tarquin  and  with  his  new  institutions,  had  been  of  import- 
ance enough  to  absorb  the  attention  of  the  Romans. 
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the  Sabine  territory,  Tarqnin  took  CoUatia,  an  old  Latin  town  near 
the  Anio,*  and  gave  it  as  an  appanage  to  his  nephew,  who  had 
been  named  Egerinsf  ("the  Needy"),  but  was  now  known  as 
Lncins  Tarqninins  Collatinns,  a  name  famons  in  the  story  of  the 
last  Tarqnin. 

It  was  in  the  Sabine  campaign  that  Tarqnin  vowed  to  bnild  the 
great  trinne  temple  of  Jupiter,  Jnno,  and  Minerva  on  the  Satnr- 
nian  hill,  for  which  he  only  lived  to  prepare  the  gronnd.  As  the 
workmen  were  digging  the  foundations,  they  disinterred  a  human 
head.  The  augurs  saw  in  the  discovery  an  omen  that  the  spot 
was  destined  to  become  the  Head  of  the  whole  world  {caput  arbis 
terrce),  and  the  new  temple  was  called  the  Oafttol  {Capitolium), 
The  name  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  whole  collection  of 
sacred  buildings  on  the  Oapitoline  Hill. 

Tarqnin  adorned  the  city  with  other  great  works  of  utility  and 
magnificence,  the  chief  of  which  remains  to  our  own  day  in  the 
Cloaca  Maxima^  or  Oreat  Sewer,  constructed  to  drain  the  marshy 
hollows  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Palatine,  and  between  this  hill 
and  the  Oapitoline  and  Aventine.  In  the  changes  brought  about 
by  the  ages,  our  own  has  once  more  learnt  that  even  drains  are 
not  an  unfit  object  of  enthusiastic  admiration ;  and  after  twenty- 
five  centuries  of  desolating  war,  the  discovery  that  the  public 
health  is  worth  the  care  of  governments  has  at  last  produced 
works  that  surpass  the  "low-level  drainage"  of  Bome.  Mean- 
while, the  fabric  which  excited  the  astonishment  of  the  Au- 
gustan age  for  its  massive  structure,  which  had  bid  defiance  to 
time,  earthquakes,  and  inundations  for  600  years,  has  endured 
four  times  that  period,  with  scarcely  a  stone  displaced.  The 
mouth  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima  is  still  seen  opening  into  the  Tiber 
a  little  below  the  southern  end  of  the  Insula  Tiberinaj  in  a  quay- 
wall  which  must  have  been  constructed  at  tiie  same  time.  Its 
structure  shows,  as  we  have  already  said,  a  knowledge  of  the 
arch.:|:  It  is  a  timnel,  vaulted  in  with  three  concentric  rings  of 
large  stones,  the  innermost  having  an  interior  diameter  of  nearly 
14  feet.  The  hewn  stones  are  about  6^  feet  long,  and  above  8 
feet  high ;  they  are  keyed  together  without  cement.    The  material 

*  The  exact  podtion  of  Gollatia  is  unknown :  some  place  it  on  the  tight  bank  of  the 
AniOi  others  on  ^e  left 

f  The  legend  derives  tins  name  from  effeo,  because  he  had  been  left  to  Tarquhi^ 
care  without  an  inheritance. 

X  This  affords  a  complete  disproof  of  the  ezclusiTC  deriyaUon  of  Etruscan  art  from 
Greece. 
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famiahefi  a  proof  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  work :  it  is  the 
^^tofa  litoide"  of  Brocchi,  a  volcanic  stone  fonnd  in  various  spots 
near  Borne,  but  which  was  superseded  in  the  buildings  of  the 
republican  age  by  the  finer  peperino  of  Ghtbii  and  the  Alban  hills. 
The  Cloaca  Maxima  itself  only  extended  as  far  as  the  valley  of 
the  Forum.  It  was  afterwards  continued  as  far  as  the  Suburra, 
and  a  system  of  sewers  ramified  through  all  Home.  Agrippa,  in 
his  celebrated  SBdileship,  set  the  example  to  more  recent  adven- 
turers by  navigating  the  sewers  in  a  boat ;  the  fact  is  worth 
mentioning  as  a  proof  that  the  sewers  of  Bome  must  have  been 
well  ventilated. 

The  effect  of  this  great  work  was  to  make  the  valleys  on  the 
north  and  southwest  of  the  Palatine  for  the  first  time  firm  dry 
land.  In  the  former,  the  Forum  was  now  enclosed  by  rows  of 
shopi^  along  its  northern  and  southern  sides,  and  Taxquin  built  in 
it  a  temple  of  Saturn;  in  the  latter  the  Great  Circus  {Circua 
Maximtca)  was  built,  for  the  exhibition  of  the  games  which  Tar- 
quinissaid  to  have  introduced  from  Ftruria.  The  contests  in 
chariot  racing  and  boxing  were  carried  on  by  hired  Etruscans^ 
the  Bomans  looking  on  as  spectators.  The  seats  were  divided 
into  thirty  sections,  for  the  thirty  curise,  and  the  senators  and 
knights  had  their  assigned  places.  Such  was  the  contrast  between 
the  proud  patrician  reserve  of  the  Latin  jrace,  and  the  free 
public  life  even  of  the  most  aristocratic  Greeks.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  Great  Boman  Games  {Ludi  Magni  Momamj 
or  Oircenses),  which  were  celebrated  annually  in  September,  in 
honour  of  the  three  deities  to  whom  the  Capitol  was  built.  The 
booty  of  ApiolsB  is  said  to  have  supplied  the  means  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Circus  Maximus ;  and  the  other  works  of  Tarquin 
display  such  a  conmiand  of  wealth,  that  they  have  been  ascribed, 
without  any  adequate  reason,  to  forced  labour.  We  may  trace  in 
them  with  greater  certainty  the  fruits  of  Etruscan  science ;  and,, 
though  many  of  the  works  ascribed  to  Tarquinius  Priscus  ought 
doubtless  to  be  divided  among  the  kings  of  his  dynasty,  there  is 
no  question  but  that  he  is  rightly  described  as  "  the  founder  of 
the  subsequent  architectural  splendour  of  Bome." 

The  city  now  appears  as  the  seat  of  a  powerful  monarchy,  arid 
the  worthy  capitol  of  the  surrounding  country.  A  change  so 
marked  from  its  condition  under  Ancus  Marcius  seemed  to. 
Niebuhr  to  require  the  hypothesis,  that  the  accession  of  the 
Etruscan  dynasty  was  in  reality  a  foreign  conquest.  We  know 
veiy  well,  as  will  soon  be  seen  from  a  decisive  example,  that,.harf 
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•nch  a  conquest  been  effected,  it  would  have  been  falsified  in  the 
Roman  annals.  But,  in  truth,  the  chasm  which  it  is  sought  thus 
to  bridge  over,  appears  to  be  the  mere  creation  of  those  annalists. 
Bj  the  arbitrary  system  which  assigns  only  four  kings  to  the 
period  of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  preceding  the  Etruscan 
dynasty,  no  adequate  space  was  allowed  for  approaching  to  such 
a  condition  as  that  which  we  find  under  Tarquinius  Priscus. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  to  make  the  progress  of  the  state 
seem  less  than  it  really  was,  at  the  death  of  Ancus  Mardus; 
while  its  splendour  under  Tarquin  is  probably  exa^erated  by 
bringing  into  one  reign  nearly  all  the  fruits  of  that  development 
of  commerce  and  wealth  which  was  the  natural  result  of  a  closer 
connection  with  Etruria.  In  short,  this  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
cases  in  which  the  genius  of  Niebuhr,  so  acute  in  exposing  the 
mythical  inventions  of  the  ancients,  hurried  him  to  the  conftruo- 
tion  of  positive  results,  entirely  destitute  of  the  solid  basis  of 
historic  testimony. 

It  is  not  then  necessary  to  imagine  an  Etruscan  conquest  of 
Rome,  in  order  to  explain  the  simple  fact,  that  the  reign  of  Tarquin 
is  an  epoch  of  great  development  in  the  power  and  wealth  of  Rome. 
And  tiiis  advance  was  also  marked  by  a  greater  exhibition  of  r^al 
pomp.  For  all  that  we  read,  the  outward  state  of  the  earlier  kings 
may  have  been  no  greater  than  that  of  the  elective  chief  of  a  repub- 
lic, and  in  war  the  insignia  of  the  fasces  were  the  simple  exhibition 
of  the  authority  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  a  rude  military 
community.  The  introduction  of  these  emblems,  with  the  lictors 
who  bore  them,  is  indeed  ascribed  by  Dionysius  to  Tarquin,  but  he 
tells  us  that  others  traced  their  use  to  the  beginning  of  the  monar- 
chy.* But  all  agree  that  Tarquin  introduced  from  Etruria,  and 
assumed  by  permission  of  the  Senate,  "a  golden  crown,  an  ivory 
'chair,  a  sceptre  topped  with  an  eagle,  a  crimson  robe  studded  with 
gold,  and  a  vari^ated  crimson  cloak,  such  as  the  kings  of  the 
Lydians  and  the  Persians  wore,  only  not  square  like  theirs^  but 
^micircular :  such  garments  the  Romans  call  togm^  f    The  toga 

*  '*ln  ikct,"  M  Mr.  Newman  obflenres,  ^\i  seems  necessary  to  believe  this,  miless  we 
regard  Tarquin  aa  in  the  strictest  sense  oonqneror  of  Rome ;  for,  of  all  inagnia,  this  most 
have  been  Uie  most  revolting,  if  suddenly  introduced.  Only  on  the  suiqsoeition  of  its 
Tepresenting  supreme  mattery  sway,  could  it  be  endured  by  free  men.  A  barbarous  em 
rblem,  natural  and  in  some  sense  necessary  in  a  camp  of  promisenoos  outlaws,  was  oon* 
.dnued  and  incorporated  with  the  splendid  garb  of  peace,  when  order  and  art  had  become 
rictorious  in  society." — Btgid  i2om«,  p.  127. 

f  Dionys.  ill  61.  In  this  passage  an  Etruscan  origb  is  poaitiTely  ascribed  only 
to  the  toga  prcBtoEla^  bnt  the  introduction  of  the  gazment  itself  from  Etnuia  seems  ti 
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with  the  purple  herder  {toffajpragCexia)  was  also  worn  by  children 
with  a  golden  ball  abont  dieir  neck  (bnUa).  This  dress  is  said  to 
have  been  granted  as  a  distinction  to  the  son  of  Tarqnin,  who,  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  killed  an  enemy  with  his  own  hand  in  the 
Sabine  war.  One  story  makes  these  insignia  of  royalty  a  mark  of 
snbmission  from  the  twelve  states  of  Etruria,  whom  Tarquin  had 
oonqnered  in  battle ;  but  sneh  a  war  is  altc^ther  doubtful. 

These  signs  of  outward  splendour,  and  of  substantial  power, 
seem  to  prove  a  tendency  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  king,  in 
reliance  probably  on  the  support  of  the  plebeians.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  the  alarmed  jealousy  of  the  patricians  was  the 
true  cause  of  Tarquin's  violent  death.  The  common  legend  attrib- 
utes his  murder  to  the  sons  of  Ancus  Marcius,  who  had  acquiesced 
for  thirty-six  years  in  his  possession  of  the  throne.  They  employed 
two  assassins,  who  appeared  before  the  tribunal  of  the  king,  that 
he  might  decide  a  pretended  quarrel ;  and  while  his  attention  was 
occupied  by  one  the  other  dove  his  head  with  an  axe  (b.o.  578). 

The  politic  and  courageous  Tanaquil  snatched  from  the  Marcii 
the  fruits  of  her  husband's  murder,  and  secured  the  crown  for  the 
greatest  of  the  Soman  kings.  Skbvius  Tullius  is  said  to  have 
been  the  son  of  one  of  the  late  king's  clients,  and  of  a  noble  Latin 
woman  named  Ocrisia,  who  had  been  brought  as  a  captive  from 
Comiculum,  and  was  attached  to  the  service  of  the  queen.  The 
name  of  Servius*  points  to  his  low  origin ;  but  the  portents  that 
attended  his  birth  in  the  palace  were  interpreted  by  Tanaquil  as 
omens  of  his  greatness ;  and  his  quick  intelligence  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  king,  who  brought  him  up  as  if  he  were  his  own  son. 
He  was  doubtless  ennobled  by  Tarquin,  probably  among  the  lesser 
gentes ;  and,  having  given  proof  of  the  highest  ability,  he  was 
appointed  Warden  of  the  City  {praB/ectus  wrbi).  The  traditions 
vary  as  to  whether  it  was  before  or  after  the  murder  of  Tarquin 
that  Servius  married  his  dajoghter.  One  form  of  the  story  is,  that 
Servius  shared  all  the  political  plans  of  Tarquin,  who  had  already 

be  implied,  and  it  is  tlie  only  dress  that  appears  on  the  Etroscan  monuments.  On  the 
other  hand,  that  sacred  form  of  wearing  the  toga,  which  was  used  by  persons  sacrificing, 
and  by  the  consul  or  herald  in  declaring  war— the  dnctus  Oabinua — ^is  connected  with 
the  Latin  city  of  Gabil  The  ioga  with  purple  bars  {toffa  trabeaia)  also  is  ascribed  to 
the  early  kings  of  Rome :  at  all  events,  the  dress  became  the  peculiar  national  costume 
of  the  Romans,  who  are  hence  called  the  Qem  Ihgaia,  (For  all  particulars  respecting 
it,  see  the  article  Toga^  in  Smith's  Didumary  of  Greek  and  Boman  AnUquHiet,  2d 
•dition> 

*  From  Bermu^  a  slare.    Compare  the  well-known  line, 

^  Ante  potestatem  TuUi,  atque  ignobile  regnum." 
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designated  him  as  hid  soooeaBor^  and  that  the  aons  of  Ancus  and 
the  old  patridans  thereupon  resolved  on  the  king's  death ;  but  this 
seems  a  mere  inyention  to  account  for  their  having  waited  so  long. 
The  two  sons  of  Tarquin,  Lucius  and  Aruns,  were  of  tender  age; 
and  Tanaquil  determined  to  secure  the  crown  for  Servius* 

The  bleeding  corpse  of  Tarquin  had  no  sooner  been  carried  to  his 
chamber,  than  Tanaquil  ordered  the  palace  gates  to  be  shut,  and 
gave  out  that  the  king  was  only  wounded :  in  a  few  days  he  would 
be  healed :  and  meanwhile  he  had  committed  the  government  to 
Servius  Tullius.  Urged  by  Tanaquil,  Servius  came  forth  in  the 
royal  robe^  preceded  by  the  lictora,  and  received  the  applauses  of 
the  people.  His  first  act  was  to  condemn  the  murderers  of  the  late 
king.  The  Maroii  had  fled;  and,  as  to  the  other  supposed  con- 
spirators, it  is  enough  to  remember  the  coward  hesitation  which 
besets  a  plot  that  is  only  partially  successfuL  The  position  of 
Tullius  was  thus  made  sure,  before  he  claimed  the  crown ;  but,  to 
exclude  the  possibility  of  an  adverse  nomination  by  the  Senate, 
he  dispensed  with  the  formalities  of  the  Interrex,  and  offered  him- 
self at  once  to  the  Curiffi  for  election;  or,  as  some  say,  for  the 
mere  confirmation  of  his  actual  power,  by  the  conferring  of  the 
imperium.  The  exact  nature  of  the  proceedings  is  a  matter  of 
orajectuie;  but  if  we  are  dealing  in  any  sense  with  an  historical 
fact,  we  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  assuming  that  the  Latin  party, 
roused  by  the  danger  which  they  regarded  as  their  own,  would 
support  Servius  Tullius,  and  that  the  large  portion  of  the  old  tribes 
who  were  disgusted  at  the  crime^  or  at  its  failure,  would  be  willing 
to  connive  at  some  irregularity  in  the  procedure  by  which  order 
was  restored  to  the  commonwealth.  Livy  and  Cicero  speak  of  an 
"opportune  war"  with  the  Etruscans,  in  which  the  new  king's 
success  confirmed  his  power  at  home ;  but  it  would  seem  that  the 
disaffection  of  the  patricians  forced  him  to  found  his  power  on  a 
new  basis,  of  which  the  plebeians  formed  an  integral  part 

But,  whatever  the  causes  which  led  to  the  revolution,  and  what- 
ever degree  of  credibility  belongs  to  the  personal  history  of  Servius 
Tullius,  the  great  fact  in  this  period  of  Boman  history  is  the  re- 
modelling of  the  constitution,  which  is  associated  with  his  name. 
Whether  devised  by  a  king  and  carried  out  by  his  authority,  or 
whether  it  was  a  timely  concession  made  by  the  ruling  body  to 
the  irresistible  power  of  the  plebeian  order,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  measures  ever  devised  for  the  reconciliation  of  con- 
flicting interests  in  a  commonwealth.  !N'o  attempt  was  made 
to  abolish  the  old  patrician  constitution;  but  a  new  one  was 
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planted  by  its  side,  like  the  yigoroiis  parasite  whioh  gradually 
stifles  in  its  embrace  the  old  tree  whose  form  may  still  be  traced 
beneath  it.  The  Senate,  the  Tribes,  the  Cnriee,  the  Gentes,  the 
oentaries  of  Eqnites,  the  Fonti&,  Augmrs,  and  other  colleges, 
were  all  left  untouched ;  but  a  new  body  politic  was  firamed,  with 
new  divisions,  new  powers,  and  new  names,  in  which  patricians 
and  plebeians  were  included,  their  distinction  being  mei^ged  in  a 
new  elassification. 

There  were  two  distinct  features  in  the  constitution  of  Servius 
TuUius ;  the  one,  a  fresh  social  and  territorial  division  of  the  state ; 
the  other,  the  creation  of  a  new  popular  assembly,  to  form  the  basis 
of  the  government  The  first  was  a  change  somewhat  analogous  to 
the  subdivision  of  the  French  territory  into  departments,  in  lieu  of 
the  ancient  provinces*  The  whole  Soman  territory  and  population 
was  divided  into  thirty  tribes ;  *  of  which  four  were  witUn  the  city 
and  twenty-six  in  the  country  districts.  The  city  tribes  were 
named  according  to  the  regions  they  occupied,  SiJnMTcma^  PoLor 
tinej  EsquiUnaj  and  GoUma:  f  the  country  tribes,  though  strictly 
local,  bore  the  names  of  persons  and  heroes.  Each  tribe  had  a 
stronghold  upon  a  hill  (jMfftis)  as  a  refuge  for  the  peasantry  and 
cattle  in  war,  placed  under  the  protection  of  a  local  deity ;  and  the 
common  festival  of  these  divinities  was  the  Pagcmalia.  At  the  head 
of  every  tribe  was  a  magistrate,  called  Tribwrms^  the  name  already 
borne  by  the  heads  of  the  old  tribes.  The  functions  of  the  tribes,  like 
their  organization,  were  at  first  entirely  local.  The  direct  tax  for 
war  expenses  was  levied  according  to  the  tribes,  whence  its  name 
ipribuhmC) ;  and  each  tribe  contributed  its  contingent  to  the  army. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  tribes  managed  their  own  internal 
affairs,  such  as  the  maintenance  of  roads,  wells,  and  so  forth ;  and 
the  meetings  held  for  these  purposes  would  naturally  discuss  ques- 
tions of  wider  interest.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  great  debate, 
whether  the  tribes  were  composed  solely  of  plebeians,  or  of  all  the 

*  Apart  from  anj  poliiioal  reaaon  for  ke^Hng  the  old  name  in  this  new  sense,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  word  is  really  a  ffenand  tenn,  capable  of  bemg  applied 
to  any  specific  division.  See  p.  169,  note.  The  conquest  of  Rome  by  Porsenna  cut 
off  one-tldrd  of  her  territoiy,  that  is,  ten  of  the  coantry  tribes.  The  subsequent  acces- 
BumB  of  territory  in  Italy  raised  the  nnmber  to  thirty^ve. 

t  This  quadruple  division  of  the  dty  is  traceable  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  dty  on 
the  Quirinal  (as  a  fourth  region)  with  the  three  regions  of  the  old  city,  the  Suburran, 
the  Palatine,  and  the  Suburban  (Esquiline).  The  Babvrran  contained  the  street  of  that 
name^  with  the  GarinaD  and  the  Oselian  Mount ;  the  Palatine  and  SiquiUMy  the  mounts 
eo  named,  the  former  including  the  Yelia ;  the  CoIUm^  the  ''lulls'^  of  the  Quirinal  and 
ViminaL 
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inhabitants  of  each  district,  including  the  patricians.  The  latter 
would  seem  to  be  the  natural  inference  from  their  local  organiza* 
tion ;  but  we  have  high  authorities  for  the  former  view.  It  is 
certain  that  the  patricians  had  Totes  in  the  tribes  after  the  epoch 
of  the  decemviral  legislation;  but  this  did  not  prevent  their 
becoming  more  and  more  the  great  organ  of  the  power  of  the 
plebeians;  till  at  length  the  ^^resolutions  of  the  plebs"  {pl^ 
hiscita)  passed  in  the  general  meetings  of  the  tribes  {Camdiia 
TrtbtUa\  which  were  held  in  the  Forum  on  the  market  days, 
were  declared  to  be  binding  on  the  whole  state  (b.o.  449).  Nor 
was  this  all :  for  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  gradually  absorbed 
into  itself  the  other  popular  assembly  {Camitia  Cenhiriaia),  of 
which  we  have  now  to  speak,  the  latter  having  previously  super- 
seded the  legislative  power  of  the  old  assembly  of  the  Gurisa 
{Comitia  CuriaUi).  But  this  great  development  of  their  power, 
which  was  evidently  contemplated  by  their  original  founder, 
belongs  to  a  later  period  of  Eoman  history.* 

The  immediate  admission  of  the  plebeians  into  the  governing 
body  of  the  state  was,  however,  effected  by  a  different  organizar 
tion,  military  in  its  form,  and  based  on  the  foundation  of  real 
property.  Its  principle  was  this :  that  all  free  citizens  possessed 
of  property,  whether  patricians  or  plebeians,  should  be  called  on 
to  defend  their  stake  in  the  oonmion wealth ;  and  that  the  place 
assigned  to  them  in  the  army,  and  their  political  weight  in  the 
state,  should  alike  be  governed  by  the  amount  of  their  wealth. 
For  this  purpose,  all  the  citizens  were  first  separated  into  two 
great  divisions,  the  first  containing  all  who  had  the  means  of 
independent  subsistence,  the  ^^  wealthy"  Qocujpletes)^  or  ^'settled 
on  Ihe  soil"  (aasidui) ;  while  all  the  rest  were  regarded  merely 
as  persons  contributing  to  the  population  of  the  state  {proletarii), 
and  "reckoned  by  the  head"  {capite  cerm).  The  latter,  though 
free  citizens,  had  no  recognized  position  either  in  peace  or  war. 
The  former  were  the  Exercitvs^  or  body  of  armed  citizens,  and  their 
meetings  were  held  in  the  Gampvs  Martivs^  outside  the  walls ; 
for  arms  were  not  suffered  to  be  borne  within  the  city.  In  the 
early  age,  at  which  Borne  had  still  enemies  at  her  gates,  a  standard 
was  hoisted  on  the  summit  of  the  Janiculan  Mount  while  the 
people  were  thus  assembled,  and  was  lowered  on  the  approach  of 
danger.    At  this  signal,  all  business  was  broken  off;  and  the 

*  The  ConnUia  Tnbtda  also  elected  the  inferior  magistratefl,  and  they  had  a  limited 
Judidal  power,  not  extending  beyond  the  infliction  of  fines.  A  full  account  of  thdr  con- 
stitution and  history  will  he  found  in  Smithes  Dicthruay  of  AntigmHet, 
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people,  armed  as  they  were,  turned  to  repel  the  enemy,  The 
custom  was  preserved,  long  after  Bome  was  separated  from  her 
nearest  enemies  by  distant  seas  and  mountains ;  and  in  the  last 
age  of  the  Eepublic,  it  was  used  in  party  contests  to  serve  the 
same  purpose  as  a  modem  "  count-out." 

This  "Army"  was  divided  into  five  "levies"  or  "classes; "  * 
and  the  classes  into  "  centuries,"  a  term  which  soon  ceased  to 
bear  its  literal  meaning  of  100  men.  Some  authorities  make 
these  classes  to  consist  wholly  of  the  infantry  (peditea),  placing 
the  cavalry  {equUes)  as  a  separate  class  above  the  first ;  others 
include  them  in  the  first  class.  At  all  events,  they  took  prece- 
dence of  all  the  rest ;  and  each  knight  received  a  horse,  or  the 
money  to  purchase  one,  from  the  state,  as  well  as  the  annual  cost 
of  keeping  it,  which  was  defirayed  by  the  orphans  and  unmarried 
women.  "In  a  military  state,"  says  Niebuhr,  "it  could  not  be 
esteemed  unjust,  that  the  women  and  children  should  contribute 
largely  to  those  who  fought  in  behalf  of  them  and  of  the  common- 
wealth." There  were  eighteen  centuries  of  knights ;  of  which  six 
were  those  of  the  ancient  tribes,  doubled,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  twelve  were  added  from  the  plebeians. 
The  five  classes  of  the  infantry  included  all  the  rest  of  the  privi- 
l^ed  citizens,  capable  of  bearing  arms.  Those  of  each  class  were 
divided  into  the  SenioreSy  the  men  between  forty-five  and  sixty 
years  of  age ;  and  the  JvmAores^  from  seventeen  to  forty-five.  The 
latter  were  within  the  ordinary  age  of  military  service :  but  the 
Seniors  were  liable  to  be  called  out  on  emergencies ;  those  above 
aixty  were  superannuated,  and  their  exemption  from  military 
service  involved  the  loss  of  their  right  to  vote  in  the  Assembly. 
Due  weight  was  given  to  age  by  equalizing  the  number  of  centu- 
ries, though  the  number  of  the  tfuniors  of  course  exceeded  the 
number  of  the  Seniors.  Especially  must  the  large  number  of 
centuries  in  the  first  class,  combined  with  the  small  number  of 
persons  who  came  up  to  the  required  standard  of  wealth,  have 
Becured  the  Seniors  of  this  class  a  preponderating  voice  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers.  The  qualification  for  each  class  is 
stated,  according  to  the  later  writers,  who  have  preserved  all  the 
information  we  possess,  by  a  pecuniary  standard ;  but  this  is, 
without  doubt,  merely  an  estimation  of  the  value  of  the  land  by 
which  they  were  originally  assessed.  We  may  safely  assume  that 
the  qualification  of  the  first  class, — who  manifestly  rank  so  far 
above  the  rest,  both  in  the  number  of  their  centuries  and  the 

*  ClameM^  from  the  old  Terb  adaare^  to  call  tmL 
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completeness  of  their  eqaipment, — ^was  the  possession  of  a  certain 
measure  of  land^  whic^  was  regarded  as  a  oomplete  estate  ox 
form.*  The  oensns  of  the  second  class  was  three-fonrths  of  this 
quantity ;  of  the  third  class,  one  half;  of  the  fourth  class,  one 
quarter ;  and  of  the  fifth  class,  one  eightii.  This  estimate  applied 
only  to  real  property,  and  it  would  seem,  at  first,  to  land  alone ; 
no  account  being  taken  of  slaves,  cattle,  ftimiture,  precious  metals, 
and  other  valuables.  The  distribution  of  the  centuries  among  the 
classes,  with  their  property  qualifications,  and  the  arms  they  bore, 
will  be  seen  fi-om  the  annexed  tablcf    The  position  of  every  citizen 

*  Dr.  Mommseii  applies  to  this  unit  the  Teatonic  name  of  hidi  (Gennan  huft\  thai  in, 
aa  mudi  as  can  be  properly  tilled  with  one  plough  (the  jhughrgaU  of  the  Scotch). 
Its  absolute  magnitude  is  Terj  uncertain;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  not  less  than  20 
jvgera^  or  about  12^  acres, 

t  The  subjoined  table,  from  Liddell^s  Eidory  of  Bomty  will  make  it  easy  to  peroelTe 
these  arrangements  at  a  ^^aaoe^  as  they  are  given  by  livy. 


Cenras,  or  BatoaUe 
Frq^terty  In  LmmL 


lintClMs 

B««md  Class  | 
Third  OlsM  -j 
Fourth  Class  j  ' 

Flftti  Glass 


Eqnites    .... 

All  haying  100,000  I 
ases  snd  upwards  f 

Fahri 


70i,000  asas  and  up- ) 

wards  .    .    .    .     f 

60,000  as«s  snd  np-  ) 

wsrds  .    .    •    •     f 

80,000  ases  and  up- ) 
wards  .    .    .    .     f 

11,000  ases  and  up- 
wards (more  pro- 
bably   12,000,    I 
Diooysins  says) 

Trumpeters . 


Centuries. 


6  Fkitilcian-1'18  Plebeian =18 
40  Beniores-f  40  Junlorss  =  80 

«J 

10  Benlores-i'lO  Jonkres  = 

10  Seniores  +10  Jnniores  = 

10  Benlores  4 10  Jnniores  s 

10  8enlores4-10  JonloressSO 


Gaplte  Oensl,  or  ) 
I  Proletarll     .    .     f 


BefensfTO. 


(Helmet, 
shield, 
greaves, 
eulrsss.. 

1  Helmet, 
shield, 
greaves. 

j  Helmet 
1   shield. 

Hetanet(T) 


Kone. 


Ac. 


The  whole  number  of  centuries,  therefore,  was  194;  and  in  the  first  ckss  alone  then 
are  more  than  half. 

The  centuries  of  comidnes,  tubicines,  &c,  were  called,  acoerui^  because  they  were 
stdded  U>  the  Uat  of  cenH, 

The  single  century  of  proletarii  were  called  capite  censl,  because  they  were  counted 
ny  the  head,  and  not  rated  by  their  property.  Later,  howerer,  the  prdetazii  and  cspita 
oensi  were  distinguished,  the  former  being  those  who  possessed  appreciable  property  of 
less  amount  than  11,000  ases. 

Dionysius  places  the  2  centuries  of  fabri  hi  the  second  dass ;  and  the  2  (not  S)  <^ 
musicians  in  the  fourth,    ffis  total  is  193  centuries,  which  is  probably  the  mors 
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in  the  claeBes  and  centories  was  determined  by  a  register  (census)  of 
all  the  landed  property  they  possessed,  to  secure  the  accuracy  of 
which  it  was  enacted  that  sdl  transfers  of  land  not  made  in  public 
before  witnesses  should  be  null  and  void.  The  register,  and  the  levy- 
roll  founded  upon  it,  were  made  up  every  fourth  year,  at  first  by 
the  king,  afterwards  by  the  consuls,  and  finally  by  the  two  great 
officers  of  state  called  censors j  who  added  to  the  office  of  registrars 
a  supervision  of  the  morals  of  the  citizens,  enforced  by  the  power 
of  degrading  the  unworthy,  and  also  the  administration  of  the 
finances  of  the  state.  The  census  formed  the  basis  of  the  tax 
(tribn^m)  levied  for  the  military  expenses  of  the  state,  as  well  as 
for  the  system  of  voting  in  the  Assembly.  Each  century  had  one 
vote ;  and  such  was  the  preponderance  assigned  to  wealth,  and  to 
the  nobility  of  the  old  tribes,  that  the  first  class,  inclusive  of  the 
knights,  had  an  absolute  majority  of  all  the  votes — ^namely,  100 
out  of  198.  It  was  from  this  system  of  voting  by  centuries,  that 
the  assembly  derived  its  name  of  CoHrnA  Cientubiata.  But 
before  describing  its  political  action,  it  should  be  viewed  in  its 
primary  character,  as  the  armed  levy  of  the  state. 

The  name  Legion^  which  originidly  signified  the  whole  of  this 
levy,  was  still  retained  for  each  of  its  chief  constituent  parts.  It  origi- 
nally consisted,  as  we  have  seen,  of  8000  infantry  and  800  cavalry ; 
at  least  this  was  the  normal  standard,  to  which  the  actual  numbers 
were  as  nearly  as  possible  assimilated,*  The  theory  which  traces 
in  the  four  city  tribes  of  the  new  constitution  the  absorption  of 
the  '^  Hill  City"  as  a  fourth  element  in  the  state,  gives  a  natural 
explanation  of  the  raising  of  the  infantry  to  4000,  a  number  which 
becomes  a  little  larger  when  adapted  to  the  organization  of  the 
centuries.  If  we  assume  that  the  Cent/wry  had  originally  its  literal 
signification  of  100  men,  we  shall  find  that  the  fourth  part,  or 
twenty-five  men  from  every  century,  would  compose  a  legion  of 
4250  men.f    Four  such  legions,  increased  by  the  1800  cavalry, 

correct^  as  an  even  number,  besides  being  unlucky,  might  have  prevented  an  absolute 

majority  of  votes. 

*  This  statement  is,  of  course,  based  on  the  traditional  view  of  the  early  history ;  hotr 

fkt  it  represents  an  actual  jGMSt  we  have  no  means  of  determining. 
f  The  following  are  the  items : 

F\TtA  CUm 80  centuries  fumished  to  each  l^on  2000  men. 

Second  Clam 20  ♦*  "  600    •• 

ThirdClau 20  "  "  600    •* 

FimrthClau 20  »*  **  600    •• 

nfthCUm   80  •*  «  YSO    «• 

Total  effecUveinfkotry  of  the  lagion    .    4260    ** 
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and  by  the  remaming  centuries  of  engineers  (/abrt),  and  mnsi- 
ciansy  with  sapernnmeraries  intended  to  fill  up  the  ranks,  make 
the  whole  force  dose  upon  20,Q00  men.  Two  l^ons  nsuallj  did 
garrison  duty  at  home,  and  two  went  out  on  active  service. 

The  legion  closely  resembled  the  Oreek  phalanx,  both  in  its 
formation  and  its  equipments.  The  3000  men  famished  by  the 
first  three  classes,  armed  with  the  long  spear  and  straight  two- 
edged  sword,  and  covered  with  shield  and  helmet,  were  drawn  np 
six  deep,  with  a  firont  of  500.  The  first  four  ranks  were  composed 
of  the  2000  soldiers  of  the  first  class,  who  wore  body-armour 
besides ;  the  two  hinder  ranks  of  the  second  and  third  classes ; 
and  the  light-armed  men  (vdites)  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  dasses 
either  formed  two  additional  ranks  in  the  rear,  or  skirmished  on 
the  flanks.  Here  also  was  the  place  of  the  cavalry,  of  whom  only 
300  were  attached  to  each  legion  in  the  field,  leaving  600  of  the 
1800  as  a  reserve.  Such  was  the  constitution  of  the  legion  under 
the  later  kings,  and  for  about  the  first  150  years  of  the  Sepublic. 
About  the  time  of  the  great. Latin  War  (B.a.  340)  the  phalimx  was 
abandoned  for  that  more  open  order  of  fighting,  which  has  become 
inseparably  connected  with  the  victorious  career  of  the  Eoman 
legions.* 

It  was  to  this  army,  assembled  in  its  military  array  in  the 
Campus  Martins,  that  the  constitution  ascribed  to  Servius  Tullius 
committed  all  the  highest  elective,  legislative,  and  judicial  fimc^ 
tions  of  the  state ;  but  as  we  do  not  find  the  Condtia  Cenhmaia 
in  full  action  till  the  time  of  the  republic,  the  description  of  its 
functions  necessarily  refers  to  that  period.  It  is  useless  to  specu- 
late whether  or  no  the  election  of  the  king  was  reserved  for  the 
Gomitia  Curiata ;  since  the  traditional  history  gives  us  only  one 
king  after  Servius  Tullius ; — a  despot,  who  usurped  the  crown, 
deprived  the  Assembly  of  the  Centuries  of  all  political  power,  and 
paid  no  respect  to  that  of  the  CurisB.  But,  under  the  Bepublic, 
the  centuries  elected  all  the  higher  magistrates— consuls,  prsetors, 
military  tribunes  with  consular  power,  censors,  and  decemvirs, 
Their  legislative  power  f  was  at  first  confined  to  the  passing 

Dr.  Mommsen  makes  the  total  4200,  or  42  centories  exactly,  taking  only  7  centuries 
fipom  the  6th  dasa,  instead  of  7i.  At  the  period  of  the  Latin  war,  in  B.a  a40,  the  data 
supplied  by  Livy  give  4726  men  for  the  legion,  though  his  own  total  is  6000,  besides  800 
cavalry. 

*  See  the  full  account  of  their  later  order  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Anti^mHea, 
f  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  word  Zex  (law)  means  specially  an  enactment  of 
the  Ck>initia  Centuiiata,  hi  contradistinction  to  the  Senatu^^onndbim,  or  resolution  of  the 
senate,  or  the  PkbueUmn^  or  Tote  of  the  Comiiia  THftnta.    A  law  proposed  for  enact 
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or  rejecting  the  resolutions  sent  down  from  the  Senate  {^enainjs* 
oonsulia)j  and  proposed  to  them  by  the  presiding  magistrate.^ 
The  earliest  law  which  is  recorded  as  having  passed  the  Comitia 
Centxuiata,  was  the  Zex  Valeria  de  ProvocaMoney  in  the  third 
year  of  the  Eepublic  (b.o.  508).  It  was  proposed  by  the  consul, 
P.  Valerius  Poplicola,  who  had  been  suspected  of  affecting  royal 
power,  to  give  every  citizen  an  appeal  against  magistrates,  in 
Bome  and  for  a  mile  beyond.  The  decision  upon  making  war,  on 
the  resolution  of  the  Senate,  belonged  to  the  Comitia  Centuriata ; 
but,  in  the  earliest  age  of  the  Bepublic  at  least,  the  .Senate  alone 
had  the  power  of  making  peace.  Lastly,  the  Comitia  Centuriata 
formed  the  supreme  court  of  appeal  in  aU  questions  affecting  the 
life  of  a  Boman  citizen.  The  condemnation  of  Spurius  Cassius 
(B.a  485)  is  sometimes  cited  as  the  first  exercise  of  this  right : 
but  others  hold  that  the  patricians  assumed  the  power  of 
putting  Cassius  to  death  by  their  own  votes  in  the  Comitia 
Cnriata. 

The  great  power  of  the  Comitia  Centuriata  was  originally 
limited,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  initiative  belonging  to  the 
Senate,  and  on  the  other,  by  the  necessity  of  submitting  their 
acts  for  the  sanction  of  the  Curise.  But  both  these  restrictions 
were  afterwards  thrown  off,  or  relaxed.  In  relation  to  the  choice 
of  magistrates,  the  formal  proposal  by  the  presiding  magistrate  was 
not  abolished,  but  the  people  compelled  him  to  propose  any  can- 
didate  who  came  forward,  without  the  nomination  of  the  Senate. 
This  step  was  taken  in  about  thirty  years  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Bepublic  For  legislation,  the  previous  senatus-oanstdtum  was 
still  necessary ;  and,  after  this  had  been  made  public  for  seven- 
teen days,  the  rogatio  was  moved  in  the  Comitia  either  by  the 
consul  or  the  senator  who  had  proposed  it.  In  later  times,  this 
previous  resolution  of  the  Senate  conveyed,  by  a  curiously  indirect 
process,  the  confirmation  of  the  Curise.  This  confirmation  had 
gradually  become  a  mere  form,  when  the  Fublilian  law  enacted 
that  the  patricians  should  give  their  previous  assent  to  all  the 
laws  that  might  be  proposed  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata  (B.a  339). 
When  even  the  empty  formality  of  the  meeting  of  the  Curiae  was 
abolished,  the  Senate  succeeded  them  as  representing  the  patrician 

ment  was  called  a  ro^foiio^  because  the  people  were  atked  their  pleasure  reepecting  ita 
paaain^  The  terms  rogaHo  and  Ux  correspond  to  our  bUl  and  act  (in  parliament);  and, 
like  them,  they  are  occasionallj  confounded. 

*  The  acts  of  the  Comitia  Centuriata  were  distinguished  by  the  gentile  name  of  thdr 
mawetBt  with  the  subject  added,  as  Lez  Pwnpeia  de  Jmpena  Qnari  proroffondo. 
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body,  and  thtis  the  initiative  of  the  former  bodj  stood  for  and 
included  the  previous  consent  of  the  latter.  We  shall  hereafter 
see  how  the  powers  of  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  which  represented 
the  whole  body  of  the  citizens,  were  absorbed  by  the  more  plebeian 
assembly  of  the  Comitia  Tributa. 

Such  is  the  constitution  traditionally  ascribed  to  Senrius  Tul- 
lius,  as  the  finiit  partly  of  his  spontaneous  sense  of  justice  to  the 
plebeians,  and  partly  of  the  necessity  which  threw  him  on  their 
support,  against  the  jealousy  of  the  old  tribes.  By  whom,  at 
what  time,  and  from  what  causes,  the  change  was  really  made,  are 
questions  which  we  have  no  certain  evidence  to  decide.  The  pre- 
ponderating influence  assigned  to  wealth  and  rank  forbids  our  re- 
garding it  as  a  democratic  revolution.  The  form  of  the  levy, 
based  as  it  is  on  the  four  city  tribes,  implies  that  the  Servian  wall 
had  been  already  built.  The  larger  qualifications  of  the  higher 
classes,  and  the  fact  (at  least  if  a  oervtury  meant  originally  100 
men)  that  there  were  so  many  as  8000  citizens  possessed  of  the 
property  of  the  highest  class,  implies  a  great  extension  of  the 
Koman  territory,  so  as  to  embrace  probably  both  the  lands  of 
Alba,  and  those  in  the  fork  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio.  This 
intricate  but  most  interesting  question  may  be  dismissed  with 
the  statement  of  the  views  of  Mommsen : — "  Upon  the  whole  it 
is  plain  that  this  Servian  constitution  did  not  originate  in  a  con- 
flict between  the  orders ;  on  the  contrary,  it  bears  the  stamp  of  a 
reforming  legislator,  like  the  constitutions  of  Lycurgus,  Solon, 
and  Zaleucus ;  and  it  has  evidently  been  product  under  Greek 
influence.  Particular  analogies  may  be  deceptive,  such  as  the 
coincidence,  already  noticed  by  the  ancients,  that-in  Corinth  also 
widows  and  orphans  were  charged  with  the  provision  of  the  horses 
for  the  cavalry ;  but  the  adoption  of  the  armour  and  arrangements 
of  the  Greek  hoplite  system  was  certainly  no  accidental  coinci- 
dence. Now  if  we  consider  the  fact,  that  it  was  in  the  second 
century  of  the  city  that  the  Greek  states  in  Lower  Italy  advanced 
from  the  pure  clan-constitution  to  a  modified  one,  which  placed  the 
preponderance  in  the  hands  of  the  land-holders,  we  shall  recognize 
in  that  movement  the  impulse  which  called  forth  in  Eome  the 
Servian  reform,  a  change  of  constitution  resting  in  the  main  Dn 
the  same  fundamental  idea,  and  only  directed  into  a  somewhat 
different  course  by  the  strictly  monarchical  form  of  the  Boman 
state."  *    The  reconciliation  of  the  monarchical  form  of  government 

*  <<The  analogy  also  between  the  BO-caUed  Serrian  oomrtatation  and  the  treatraenl 
of  the  AUie  nuked  (resideat  foreifcners)  deserres  to  lie  particulariy  noticed.    Athena^ 
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with  institutioDS  wliich  only  took  effect  under  the  republic  was 
evidently  felt  as  a  difficulty  by  the  Roman  writers,  who  try  to 
antedate  the  republican  form  of  executive  government  by  ascribing 
to  Servius  an  intention  of  abdicating  the  throne  in  order  to 
make  way  for  two  magistrates,  to  be  elected  by  the  Comitia 
Oenturiata. 

Besides  this  constitution,  the  legend  ascribef^  to  Servius  Tullius 
many  other  benefits  to  Bome,  and  in  particular  to  the  plebeians. 
He  is  said  to  have  discharged  from  his  private  resources  the  debts 
by  which  they  were  weighed  down ;  and  to  have  deprived  the 
creditor  of  the  power  of  reducing  his  debtor  to  slavery ; — a  tradi- 
tion which  was  perhaps  invented  by  the  plebeians  when  patrician 
tyranny  led  them  to  look  back  with  fond  regret  to  the  age  of  the 
^^  commons'  king."  He  is  abo  said  to  have  divided  among  the 
plebeians  the  lands  gained  in  his  Etruscan  wars ;  and  to  have 
appointed  judges  for  their  private  causes,  reserving  only  the  public 
causes  for  his  own  decision.  To  Servius  is  ascribed  the  completion 
of  the  stone  wall,  with  which  Tarquin  had  begun  to  surround  the 
whole  circuit  of  the  seven  hiUs,  and  which  remained  the  defence 
of  the  city  down  to  the  age  of  the  emperor  Aurelian.  He  advanced 
the  sacred  limit  of  the  Fomoerium,  so  as  to  include  the  city  on  the 
Quirinal  and  the  Yiminal ;  and  raised  an  immense  earthen  ram- 
part along  the  crest  from  which  these  two  hills  and  the  Esquiline 
slope  away  towards  the  Campagna  on  the  north-east.^  The 
Esquiline,  which  had  formerly  been  only  a  suburb,  was  chosen  for 
his  own  residence ;  and  he  encouraged  the  people  to  build  upon  it ; 
while  he  fixed  the  abode  of  the  patricians  in  the  valley  between 
the  Esquiline  and  the  Csslian,  which  was  called  the  Faltrician 
Street  {PcU/rioma  Vicus). 

Finally,  to  Servius  is  ascribed  the  great  achievement,  partly  by 
policy  and  partly  by  force  of  arms,  of  forming  an  alliance  with 
the  states  of  Latium,  and  making  Borne  the  recognized  head  of 

Bke  Roraey  opened  her  gates  at  a  oompctratiTdy  early  period  to  meUKi,  and  afterwards 
BimunoDed  them  also  to  share  the  burthens  of  the  state.  We  cannot  suppose  that  any 
direct  connection  existed  in  this  instance  between  Athens  and  Rome ;  but  the  coinci- 
dence serves  all  the  more  distinctly  to  shew  how  the  same  causes — urban  centralization 
and  urban  derelopment— ererywhere  and  of  necessity  produced  similar  effects."— 
(Mommsen,  Stttory  of  Rame^  toL  L  pp.  102,  8.)  The  historian  might  hare  added  the 
coinoidenoe,  that  the  legislation  of  Solon  took  place  less  than  twenty  years  before  the  re- 
puted date  of  Sernus  Tullius. 

*  The  Agger  8enm  TulUL  See  the  Flan  of  Ancient  Rome:  it  wiU  be  obeerred 
thftt  thereis  a  break  in  the  wall  of  Servius  along  the  west  nde  of  the  G^>itoline  Mount, 
where  the  predpitons  took  was  supposed  to  form  a  sniBdent  defencsb 
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the  Latin  confederacjr.  As  preudent  of  the  League,  he  built  a 
temple  of  Diana  on  the  Ayentine,  for  a  sanctuary  common  to  the 
Eomans  and  the  Latins.  The  legend  says  that  the  Sabines  not 
only  claimed  a  common  sliare  in  the  sacrifices  offered  here,  but 
aimed  to  secure  the  supremacy  over  Bome  which  the  soothsayers 
had  promised  to  the  nation  which  should  first  sacrifice  in  this 
temple.  A  Sabine  brought  a  cow  of  surpassing  beauty  to  offer  on 
the  Aventine;  but  the  Boman  priest  reproved  him  for  having 
neglected  the  proper  ablutions.  The  Sabine  departed  to  wash 
himself  in  the  Tiber,  leaving  the  cow  at  the  altar;  and  while  he 
was  absent  the  cunning  Roman  completed  the  sacrifice. 

Viewing  the  early  history  of  Bome  in  its  legendary  aspect, 
Servius  Tullius  stands  forth  as  the  hero  of  the  plebeian  oider; 
and  the  glories  of  his  reign  are  crowned  by  a  sort  of  mar- 
tyrdom, in  which  he  paid  the  price  of  his  favours  to  the  people 
with  his  blood.  The  patricians,  whose  exclusive  possession  of 
power  he  had  destroyed  by  his  new  constitution,  and  who  had  a 
pretext  for  calling  him  an  usurper,  since  he  had  not  been 
regularly  elected  by  the  Curise,  found  an  instrument  of  their 
revenge  in  the  royal  family  itself.  It  has  been  said  that  Tar- 
quinius  Prisons  left  behind  him  two  sons  of  tender  age :  Servius 
Tullius  had  two  daughters;  and  to  unite  the  interests  of  both 
families,  he  gave  them  in  marriage  to  the  sons  of  Tarquin.  Kow 
in  each  psdr  of  brothers  and  sisters  there  was  a  strange  contrast  of 
character.  Lucius,  the  eldest  son  of  Tarquinius  Prisons,  was  violent 
and  overbearing ;  and  so  was  the  younger  daughter  of  Servius  Tul- 
lius ;  while  the  younger  brother,  Aruns,  resembled  the  elder  sister 
in  gentle  goodness.  In  the  hope  of  overpowering  evil  with  good, 
Tullius  mated  the  elder  brother  to  the  elder  sister,  and  likewise  the 
two  younger.  But  nature  was  too  strong  for  policy.  Lucius  mur- 
dered his  wife,  and  the  younger  TuUia  her  husband ;  and  the  double 
crime  was  consummated  by  an  incestuous  marriage.  The  unnatural 
Tullia  inflamed  her  husband's  ambition  to  recover  his  father's 
throne.  The  newer  patricians,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Luceres,  are  said 
to  have  been  the  most  discontented  with  the  rule  of  Tullius,  and  it 
was  in  this  tribe  that  the  Tarquinian  Oens  had  been  enrolled. 
Whether  the  details  related  be  legendary  or  not,  we  find  their 
spirit  true  to  history,  when  we  are  informed  that  these  later  nobles 
were  the  most  eager  champions  of  their  order,  and  that  their  young 
men  formed  dubs,  to  countenance  each  other  in  lawless  violence. 
Tarquin  joined  these  clubs,  and  relied  on  their  support.  He  waited 
for  the  harvest-time,  when  the  plebeians,  who  were  attached  tc 
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Servius,  were  abroad  in  the  fields ;  and  entering  the  Forum  with 
an  armed  band  of  the  lawless  youths^  he  seated  himself  on  the 
king's  throne  in  front  of  the  senate-house,  and  ordered  the  Senate 
to  be  summoned  in  the  name  of  Eling  Tarquinius.  On  hearing  the 
news,  Tullius  hastened  to  the  Forum,  and  asked  Lucius  how  he 
dared  to  occupy  the  king's  seat  while  he  was  still  alive.  Lucius 
replied  that  it  was  his  father's  throne,  and  that  he  had  more  right 
to  it  than  Tullius.  Then,  seizing  the  old  man  by  the  middle,  he 
hurled  him  down  the  steps  of  the  senate-house,  and  went  in  to 
preside  over  the  Senate.  Tullius  had  risen  from  the  ground,  and 
was  making  his  way  homeward  to  the  Esquiline,  when  he  was 
overtaken  and  despatched  by  assassins  sent  after  him  by  Tar- 
quin.  Meanwhile  TuUia  had  mounted  her  chariot  and  driven 
to  the  Forum,  where,  sending  for  her  husband  out  of  the  senate- 
house,  she  saluted  him  as  king.  He  bade  her  return  home  out  of 
the  tumult.  Her  road  was  through  the  valley  where  her  father's 
body  lay  weltering  in  his  blood.  The  charioteer  stopped  and 
pointed  to  the  corpse ;  but  she  ordered  him  to  drive  on,  and  the 
wheels,  dashing  through  the  pool  of  gore,  besprinkled  the  chariot 
and  the  garments  of  the  parricide  with  a  baptism  of  blood.  The 
street  was  ever  after  called  "  The  Wicked  Street"  (vicms  soelemhts). 
Tarquin  consummated  the  crime  by  refusing  burial  to  the  body  of 
Servius.  It  was  said  that  afterwards,  when  Tullia  entered  the 
temple  of  Fortune,  where  her  father's  statue  was  erected,  the  image 
covered  its  eyes ;  and  a  veil  thrown  over  its  head  perpetuated  the 
memory  of  the  supernatural  expression  of  abhorrence.  Others 
said  that  Tarquin  had  the  statue  veiled,  to  hide  the  loved  features 
from  the  memory  of  the  people. 

The  usurper  and  parricide  exercised  his  power  in  the  same  spirit 
in  which  he  had  seized  it,  and  which  earned  for  him  the  name  of 
Tabquinius  Supebbus.  Claiming  the  throne  as  an  inheritance 
from  his  father,  he  showed  from  the  first  his  design  of  setting  up 
an  hereditary  despotism  by  dispensing  even  with  the  form  of  an 
election.  The  patricians,  who  had  aided  his  usupation,  soon 
learned  that  they  were  not  to  share  his  power.  While  he  abrogated 
the  popular  laws  of  Servius  Tullius,  and  retained  the  Oomitia 
Centuriata  as  the  means  of  levying  the  army,  he  paid  no  respect  to 
the  assembly  of  the  CuriflB.  With  the  Senate  he  pursued  the  policy 
by  which  an  aristocratic  monarchy  is  converted  into  a  despotism. 
False  accusations  brought  down  sentences  of  death  and  banish- 
ment, with  fines  and  confiscations.  The  thinned  ranks  of  the 
Senate  were  left  unfilled ;  and  their  forfeited  property,  added  to  the 
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royal  demeBnes  and  treasoreB,  purchased  for  him  new  adherentE 
and  the  protection  of  a  tmsty  hody-guard. 

And  here  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  fact,  that  some  of  the 
chief  states  of  Greece  were  at  this  very  time  passing  through  the 
same  phase  of  their  political  progress.  The  tyranny  of  Polycrates 
at  Samoa,  for  example,  was  established  just  two  years  later  than 
the  usurpation  of  Tarquinius  Superbus  (b.c.  532).  The  coinci- 
dence is  still  more  striking  in  the  case  of  Athens,  where  Hippias 
and  Hipparchus  succeeded  to  the  power  of  Pisistratus  seven  years 
after  Tarquin's  accession  (b.o.  527),  and  Hippias  was  expelled  in 
the  very  same  year  in  which  Tarquin  was  driven  from  Borne 
(B.a  510)»  Like  the  Grecian  despots,  Tarquin  sought  at  once  to 
gratify  his  own  splendid  tastes,  and  to  dazzle  and  delight  hia 
subjects,  by  adorning  the  city  with  magnificent  works,  a  device 
which  scarcely  ever  fails  to  captivate  a  people  till  stem  necessity 
compels  them  to  count  its  cost.  At  Eome,  however,  the  lower 
orders  were  made  to  feel  the  burthen  at  once,  by  being  forced  to 
work  on  Tarquin's  public  buildings  without  hire. 

Tarquin's  foreign  policy  tended  at  once  to  strengthen  his 
government  by  alliances  with  the  neighbouring  states,  and  to 
augment  the  territory  and  power  of  Bome.  He  made  treaties  and 
wars  without  consulting  the  senate  or  the  people.  His  hereditary 
connection  with  Tarquinii  formed  the  basis  of  a  close  league  widi 
the  southern  cities  of  Etruria.  He  drew  closer  the  ties  which 
Servius  Tullius  had  formed  with  the  Latins,  by  giving  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  the  most  powerful  of  their  chie&,  Octavius  Mami- 
lius  of  TuBculum.  By  war  or  by  intrigues  he  established  the 
supremacy  of  Bome  over  all  Latiunu  One  man  alone  dared  to 
oppose  him,  Tumus  Herdonius  of  Aricia ;  and  a  false  accusation 
preferred  by  Tarquin  obtained  his  judicial  murder  by  the  Latin 
chie&  themselves.  As  head  of  the  Latin  League  of  forty-seven 
cities,  Tarquin  built  a  new  Temple  to  Jupiter  Latiaris  on  the 
Alban  Mount,  and,  at  the  general  meeting,  he  offered  the  common 
victim,  the  flesh  of  which  was  divided  among  the  States. 

The  city  of  Gabii  alone  refused  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  Tarquin.  Its  capture  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  those  legends 
in  which  the  republican  poets  delighted  to  depict  in  strong  colours 
the  tyrannies  that  justified  their  revolt,  and  so  to  perpetuate  their 
hatred  of  the  banished  dynasty.  The  most  hateAil  hero  of  these 
legends  is  Sextus,  the  king's  youngest  son.  He  presented  him- 
self before  Gabii  in  the  guise  of  a  iugitive  from  his  father's 
tyranny,  and  was  received  by  the  Gabines  as  their  leader.    Some 
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petty  victories,  which  his  father  permitted  him  to  win,  secured  his 
influence  in  the  town ;  and  he  sent  to  Borne  for  further  instruc- 
tions. The  messenger  foimd  Tarquin  in  his  garden.  Without 
saying  a  word,  the  king  sauntered  along,  knocking  off  the  heads 
of  the  tallest  poppies.  Tired  of  waiting  his  leisure,  the  messenger 
returned  to  Sextus,  who  at  once  saw  the  meaning  of  the  parable, 
and  put  it  into  practice  by  cutting  off  the  chief  men  of  Gabii  by 
false  accusations.*  The  city  was  then  delivered  up  to  Tarquin. 
As  to  the  really  historical  circumstances  of  its  surrender  we  only 
know  that  the  treaty  made  on  the  occasion  was  preserved  in  after 
ages  in  the  temple  in  the  god  of  oaths,  Deus  Fidius  or  Sancus.  It 
was  written  on  the  hide  of  the  bull  sacrificed  at  its  ratification, 
which  was  strained  upon  a  wooden  shield. 

At  the  head  of  the  united  Latin  forces,  Tarquin  made  war 
upon  the  Volsci,  and  took  the  rich  city  of  8uessa  Pomoetia.  This 
victory  was  followed  by  a  decisive  defeat  of  the  Sabines,  who  had 
invaded  the  Boman  territory.  He  afterwards  made  a  peace  with 
the  ^qui,  an  Oscan  people  on  the  upper  Anio.  Tarquin  returned 
to  Eome,  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  Suessa  Pomoetia,  which  he 
devoted  to  the  completion  of  the  Capitol,t  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Etruscan  builders,  and  by  the  forced  labour  of  the 
people.  By  the  same  means  he  completed  the  Circus  Maximus 
aad  the  great  sewers ;  and  when  the  workmen  began  to  murmur 
at  their  burthens,  he  drafted  off  some  of  them  to  the  two  colonies 
which  he  founded  on  the  borders  of  the  Yolsci  and  ^qui,  at  Signia 
in  the  interior  and  on  the  Circeian  promontory.  These  therefore 
may  be  regarded  as  the  bounds  to  which  Tarquin  had  extended 
the  territory  of  Bome.  Prominent  as  is  the  legendary  character  of 
these  stories,  they  give  a  sufficient  general  indication  of  the  state 
of  Bome  in  the  last  years  of  the  monarchy : — the  city  adorned 
with  splendid  buildings,  and  enriched  with  ^e  spoils  of  successftil 
war;  die  supremacy  of  Bome  established  over  Latium,  and  her 
power  acknowledged  by  the  bordering  tribes  of  the  Apennines : — 
at  the  cost  of  the  humiliation  of  her  nobles  and  the  grinding 
oppression  of  her  people  by  a  lawless  despotism.  The  dynastic 
alliance  with  Etruria,  and  especially  the  dose  relations  it  involved 
with  the  maritime  city  of  C»re,  must  have  added  to  the  com- 
mercial importance  of  Bome ;  a  proof  of  which  is  seen  in  the 
treaty  with  Carthage.  Made  as  it  was  in  the  very  first  year  of  the 
republic,  that  treaty  indicates  the  maritime  consequence  which 

*  HerodotoB  tells  a  similar  story  of  the  means  by  which  Babylon  was  betrayed  to 
Darius  Hystaspis.  f  See  above,  p.  192. 
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Eomi  liad  reached  imder  the  monarchy.    Bat  the  prosperity  of 
regal  Rome  was  only  a  prelude  to  the  fall  of  royalty. 

The  building  of  the  Capitol  was  attended  with  omens  of  the 
future  fate  of  the  city  and  the  reigning  dynasty.  The  discovery  of 
that  human  head,  whidi  gave  the  spot  its  name,  has  been  alr^y 
mentioned.  As  the  building  advanced,  it  became  necessary  to 
dear  the  ground  of  several  ancient  shrines  and  altars,  which 
tradition  ascribed  to  Titus  Tatius  and  the  Sabines.  The  gods  to 
whom  these  had  been  raised  were  consulted  by  auguries,  whether 
they  would  give  place  to  the  three  great  deities — Jupiter,  Juno, 
and  Minerva.  All  the  rest  signified  assent;  but  the  refusal  of 
Terminus  and  Youth  to  retire  from  the  hallowed  spot  gave  Rome 
the  assurance  that  her  boundaries  were  destined  never  to  go  back, 
her  youth  to  be  for  ever  renewed.  A  more  mysterious  sign  was 
given  of  the  future  that  was  written  for  her  in  the  book  of  fitte. 
A  strange  woman  came  to  Tarquin,  and  offered  him  nine  volumes 
for  a  certain  price.  The  books  contained  the  poetical  predictions 
of  one  of  those  prophetic  women,  who  were  called  by  the  Greeks 
StbyU^ — some  said  of  the  Cumsean  Sibyl,  who  had  been  the  guide 
of  ^neas  into  the  world  below ;  while  some  believed  the  bearer  to 
be  the  Sibyl  herself.*  Tarquin  refused  to  buy  the  books.  The 
Sibyl  departed,  and  burnt  three ;  and  returned,  offering  him  the 
remaining  six  at  the  same  price.  The  king  again  refused :  the 
Sibyl  burnt  three  volumes  more;  and  again  made  the  same 
demand  for  the  reduced  remnant.  Astonished  at  her  persistence, 
the  king  consulted  the  augurs,  and  learnt  from  them  what  a 
treasure  he  had  despised.  The  three  books  were  bou^t,  and  the 
woman  vanished.  The  books  were  buried  in  a  stone  diest  under 
the  Capitol,  and  entrusted  to  the  care  of  two  men  of  the  highest 
rank,  by  whom  they  were  only  consulted  in  great  emeigencies, 
and  at  the  order  of  the  Senate.  Their  contents  were  kept  a  pro- 
foundsecret ;  and  the  guardian  who  betrayed  his  tmst  was  punished 
'like  a  parricide,  being  sown  up  in  a  sack,  and  thrown  into  the  sea. 
The  information  gained  from  them  does  not  seem  to  have  been, 
like  the  Greek  oracles,  so  much  the  prediction  of  coming  events, 
as  concerning  the  rites  by  which  the  gods  were  to  be  propitiated, 
when  their  wrath  had  been  revealed  by  prodigies.    That  such 

*  The  common,  and  not  improbable  derivadon  of  the  name  is  from  2<df  (Doric  for 
■Aidf)  fidTika  {poviii\  ths  eoiwud  of  Jove,  Gonceining  the  abyls  enumerated  by  the 
ancients,  eee  the  artide  in  Smith's  DuiMmary  of  MyAdogy  and  Biography.  In  ood- 
inection  with  the  Greek  element  in  the  legend,  it  should  be  remembered  that  Coma 
vwas  the  oldest  Groek  city  of  Italy.    Some  ancient  writers  teQ  the  tale  of  the  elder  Tar 
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books  really  existed,  is  a  certain  fact ;  but  when  and  by  whom 
they  were  collected  is  utterly  unknown.  They  were  destroyed  in 
the  burning  of  the  Capitol  (b.g.  82),  and  the  pains  taken  to  replace 
them  by  envoys  sent  to  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Greek  cities 
of  Italy,  would  seem  to  show  that  the  original  books  were  in 
Greek,  as  indeed  might  be  inferred  fipom  the  name  of  the  Sibyl. 
We  have  thus  another  instance  of  the  Hellenic  element  in  the 
civilization  of  Home.  There  is  no  ground  for  the  fond  fancy, 
handed  down  from  Christian  antiquity,  and  supposed  by  some  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  tone  of  Virgil's  Fourth  Eclogue,  that  the 
Sibylline  books  contsdned  prophecies  of  the  future  destinies  of  the 
world,  emanating  from  a  true  inspiration, 
"  Teste  David  cum  SybflUL*' 
Another  portent  was  closely  connected  with  the  fate  of  the 
royal  house.  A  snake  crawled  out  from  the  altar  in  the  court 
of  the  palace,  extinguished  the  fire,  and  devoured  the  sacrifice. 
Besides  consulting  the  Etruscan  soothsayers,  Tarquin  sent  his 
two  elder  sons,  Titus  and  Aruns,  to  enquire  of  the  oracle  at 
Delphi.  They  were  accompanied  by  their  cousin,  a  harmless  idiot, 
as  they  supposed.  Tarquin's  sister  had  been  married  to  a  noble 
and  wealthy  Eoman,  Marcus  Junius,  after  whose  death  the  king 
had  murdered  the  elder  of  his  two  sons  and  seized  on  his  inheri- 
tance. To  avoid  sharing  his  brother's  fate,  Lucius,  the  younger 
son,  had  feigned  himself  an  idiot,  and  thus  obtained  the  surname, 
destined  to  be  doubly  memorable  in  the  Eoman  annals,  of  Bkutus, 
that  is,  stupid.  The  young  men  reached  Delphi,  where  the 
temple  stood  in  the  renovated  splendour  with  which  it  had  been 
rebuilt  by  the  Alcmseonidae,  and  the  sons  of  Tarquin  ofiered  costly 
gifts  worthy  to  be  placed  beside  those  of  the  Lydian  kings. 
Brutus  dedicated  his  staff  of  cornel  wood.  His  cousins  laughed 
at  his  simplicity,  not  knowing  that  the  hollow  of  the  staff  was 
filled  with  gold ;  but  the  Pythia  and  her  ministers  had  a  keener 
discernment  of  the  precious  metal.  The  princes  were  told  that 
Tarquin  would  cease  to  reign  when  a  dog  should  speak  with 
human  voice;  and  the  brute  beside  them  soon  spoke  trumpet- 
tongued  to  the  people  over  the  body  of  Lucretia.  Curiosity  led 
them  to  enquire  which  of  them  would  succeed  their  father ;  and  the 
priestess  replied,  whichever  should  first  kiss  his  mother.  They 
agreed  to  keep  the  oracle  secret  from  their  younger  brother  Sextus, 
and  to  cast  lots  for  its  fulfilment ;  but  Brutus  perceived  its  hidden 
meaning,  and  as  soon  as  they  landed  in  Italy,  he  fell  as  if  by 
accident  and  kissed  his  mother  earth.    If  such  legends  were  at 
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all  wiihin  the  province  of  historical  criticiflm,  it  would  be  quite 
consiBtent  with  all  that  we  know  of  the  Delphic  oracle  to  Biippoee 
that  Brntns,  meditating  his  great  work  of  liberation,  purdiaaed 
with  his  staff  full  of  gold  a  divine  sanction,  to  be  quoted  at  the 
proper  time. 

The  opportunity  was  ere  long  furnished  by  the  outrageous  inso- 
lence of  lie  king's  youngest  son,  the  hero  of  Qabii,  "false  Seztus, 
who  wrought  the  deed  of  shame."  Tarquin  was  warring  against 
Ardea,  a  city  of  the  Butuli,  on  the  coast  of  Latium.  The  army 
was  encamped  idly  before  the  blockaded  town.  The  sons  of  Tar- 
quin with  their  kinsmen,  Brutus  and  Tarquinius  CoUatinus — the 
son  of  that  Egerius,  to  whom  the  first  Tarquin  had  given  the 
lordship  of  Collatia — were  supping  together  in  the  tent  of  Sextus, 
when  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  merits  of  their  wives. 
Each  extolled  his  own,  and  CoUatinus  especially  was  loud  in 
praise  of  his  Lucretia,  a  lady  as  discreet  and  virtuous  as  she  was 
beautiful.  To  make  good  his  boast,  he  proposed  that  they  should 
take  horse,  and  see  for  themselves  how  the  ladies  were  occupied. 
They  rode  first  to  Bome,  and  found  the  wives  of  the  king's  sons 
giving  a  splendid  banquet  to  other  noble  women.  Leaving  the 
city,  they  reached  Collatia  late  at  night,  and  there  was  Lucretia, 
in  the  midst  of  her  maidens,  carding  wool  and  spinning  by  the 
light  of  a  lamp.  All  confessed  that  CoUatinus  had  been  right; 
but  his  triumph  was  bought  dear,  and  the  issue  involved  the  fate 
of  Borne.  The  charms  of  Lucretia  had  smitten  Sextus  Tarqui- 
nius with  lawless  love.  He  returned  in  a  few  days  to  CoUatia 
and  was  received  by  Lucretia  as  her  husband's  kinsman.  Insens- 
ible alike  to  shame  and  truth,  to  the  ties  of  kindred  and  hospi- 
tality, Sextus  entered  her  chamber  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and 
told  her  that  if  she  would  not  yield  to  him,  he  would  slay  her  and 
one  of  her  slaves,  and  tell  her  husband  that  he  had  tid^en  them 
in  adultery.  His  purpose  was  accomplished  by  threats  and  force, 
and  he  returned  to  the  camp  imder  cover  of  the  night. 

In  the  morning  Lucretia  sent  messengers  in  haste  to  simimon 
CoUatinus  from  the  camp,  and  her  father,  Spurius  Lucretius,  from 
Bome,  where  Tarquin  had  left  him  as  Warden  of  the  City.  CoUa- 
tinus came,  attended  by  L.  Junius  Brutus ;  Lucretius,  by  Publius 
Valerius,  the  same  who  was  afterwards  sumamed  PopUcola,  from  his 
ardour  in  the  cause  of  the  people.  In  the  presence  of  these  witnesses, 
Lucretia,  whom  they  found  sitting  upon  her  bed  bathed  in  tears, 
denounced  her  ravisher,  and  required  from  aU  present  an  oath  that 
they  would  avenge  the  wrongr.    Then  declaring  that,  thou£^h  inno- 
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cent  herself,  she  could  not  sarviye  her  shame,  she  seized  a  knife 
that  she  had  hidden  beneath  her  pillow,  and  plunged  it  in  her 
heart.  While  her  hnsband  and  her  father  eonld  only  ntter  cries 
of  horror,  Brutus,  throwing  off  his  assumed  stupidity,  drew  the 
knife  from  the  wound,  and  holding  it  aloft,  swore  by  the  blood 
of  Lucretia  that  he  would  pursue  to  the  uttermost,  with  fire  and 
Bword,  both  Tarquin  and  his  accursed  house,  and  that  no  man 
should  ever  after  be  king  in  Bome  to  repeat  such  crimes.  Then 
he  passed  the  knife  to  Collatinus,  and  then  to  Lucretius  and 
Valerius,  and  bound  them  by  the  same  oath.  The  corpse  of 
Lucretia  was  carried  forth  into  the  market  place,  and  Brutus, 
holding  up  the  bloody  knife  before  the  people,  who  flocked  to- 
gether at  the  strange  sight,  exclaimed,  ^'Behold  the  deeds  of  the 
wicked  house  of  Tarquin."  The  youth  of  CoUatia  flew  to  arms, 
and  while  one  body  guarded  the  gates,  lest  news  of  the  rising 
should  reach  Tarquin's  camp,  the  rest  followed  Brutus  and  his 
companions  to  Bome.  The  sight  of  the  armed  band,  with  their 
distinguished  leaders,  spread  an  alarm  through  the  city,  and  the 
cause  of  their  coming  was  soon  known.  In  virtue  of  his  office  as 
Tribune  of  the  Oeleres,*  Brutus  summoned  the  people  to  the 
Forum,  and  harangued  them,  not  only  on  the  wrongs  of  Lucretia, 
and  the  misery  of  her  husband  and  her  father,  but  on  all  the 
misdeeds  and  tyranny  of  Tarquin's  reign.  The  Curise,  for  it  was 
in  that  form  that  the  people  were  convened,  passed  a  solemn  vote 
depriving  Tarquin  of  the  crown,  which  he  had  seized  at  first  with- 
out their  consent,  and  banishing  him  and  all  his  family  for  ever. 
Tullia  fled  firom  her  palace  amidst  the  tumult,  pursued  by  the 
curses  of  the  people.  The  city  was  left  in  the  charge  of  its  pre- 
fect, Spurius  Lucretius,  while  Brutus  went  at  the  head  of  the 
youth  to  gain  over  the  army  before  Ardea. 

Meanwhile  the  news  of  the  insurrection  at  Home  had  reached 
the  camp,  and  Tarquin  had  started  for  the  city  at  the  head  of  a 
chosen  band.  Brutus  turned  aside  from  the  main  road,  and 
reached  the  army  without  encountering  the  king.  His  harangue 
was  responded  to  in  the  same  spirit  as  in  the  city.  The  sons  of 
Tarquin  were  driven  out ;  a  truce  was  made  with  the  Ardeans ; 
and  the  army  marched  to  Bome,  where  the  gates  had  already  been 

*  The  TribiwMu  Cderwn,  or  captain  of  the  knights,  was  the  officer  who  called  to- 
gether the  Carin,  in  the  absence  of  the  king.  The  entrusting  such  an  office  to  a  reputed 
idiot  is  but  one  of  the  many  inconsistencies  of  the  legend.  Some  suppose  that  Brutit% 
originally  signified  no  more  than  "  graye  "  or  "  stem,"  like  the  later  name  Seffentt,  and 
that  the  story  of  his  assumed  idiocy  arose  from  the  later  sense  of  the  word.  Such  inrea 
tions  based  on  etymology  are  by  no  means  infrequent 
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abut  agaiuBt  the  deposed  king.  Tarquin  fled  to  Geore  in  Etroria, 
where  the  tomb  of  the  family  is  still  to  be  seen.  There  he  was 
joined  by  his  sons  Titus  and  Amns.  Sextus  fled  to  Gabii,  where 
he  was  murdered  in  requital  of  his  former  treachery.* 

Thus  was  Tarquinius  Superbus  driven  out  from  Borne,  with  all 
his  family,  in  the  twenty-fiiUi  year  of  his  reign,  just  at  the  dose 
of  the  Eoman  year  (b.o.  610 — 9).t  The  expulsion  of  the  last  long 
was  conmiemorated  by  the  festival  called  JRegifugium  or  FugaLia^ 
which  was  celebrated  on  the  24th  of  February  in  every  year. 

We  have  felt  bound  to  relate  those  poetical  legends  which  are 
inseparably  associated  with  this  most  picturesque  period  of  Boman 
history.  The  labours  of  the  historians  of  Home  have  relieved  us 
from  the  necessity  of  exposing  the  absurdities  of  dry  fact  which 
lurk  beneath  scenes  so  true  to  nature.  It  is  superfluous  to  demon- 
strate once  more  the  impossibility  of  a  chronology  which  assigns 
245  years  to  seven  elective  kings,  three  of  whom  perished  by  a 
violent  death,  and  the  last  was  prematurely  expelled.  Kor  is  it 
possible,  as  some  have  thought,  to  draw  any  line,  however  general, 
between  the  periods  of  fact  and  fable,  wheUier  between  Numa  and 
Tullus,  or  between  Ancus  and  the  elder  Tarquin.  If  the  reigns  of 
the  earlier  kings  are  the  least  trustworthy,  from  the  absence  of 
historic  records  and  the  manifestly  unhistoric  complexion  of  their 
annals,  and  if  the  history  of  the  Tarquins  seems  more  trustworthy 
— ^as  belonging  to  an  age  of  advanced  civilization  and  commerce,  an 
age  when  written  documents  certainly  existed,  and  which  has 
handed  down  its  monuments  of  art  and  its  elaborate  political 
constitution — ^yet  it  is  at  the  dose  of  this  very  age  that  the  history 
assumes  a  more  poetical  complexion  than  ever,  and  it  preserves ' 
that  complexion  during  the  establishment  of  the  republic.  The 
poetic  fervour,  in  which  the  sense  of  new-bom  freedom  or  the 
regret  for  its  subsequent  loss  found  vent,  though  not  of  itself 
inconsistent  with  a  substratum  of  true  facts,  effectually  prevents 
our  discerning  those  facts  through  the  haze  of  imagination  that  is 
cast  around  them.  There  is  as  great  a  variety  in  the  legendary 
stories  which  different  writers  tell  of  this  period  as  in  the  age  of 
Eomulus  and  Numa ;  and  the  chronology,  in  becoming  the  more 

*  This  Is  the  account  of  liry,  who  generally  preserves  the  more  poetical  form  of  the 
•ereral  legends.  Dion jalus  represents  Sextus  as  killed  at  the  battle  of  the  lake  Beginus^ 
and  this  view  is  followed  in  Macaulay's  oelebrated  lay. 

f  Aooording  to  oar  present  calendar,  (he  expulsion  of  the  T«rquins  was  on  Feb.  24, 
B.a  509 ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  the  round  number  and  of  the  agreement  with  the  Roman 
year,  we  take  the  liberty  of  reckoning  on  the  year  510  to  its  Roman  end,  which  agrees 
also  with  our  own  "  old  style." 
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definite,  only  beoomes  the  more  impoBsible.  This  was  indeed 
perceived  by  Dionysins  of  Halicamassns ;  but,  instead  of  admit- 
ting the  condufiion,  he  makes  arbitrary  amendments  in  the  data.^ 
W^  cannot  make  out  a  true  and  consistent  history  by  eliminating 
the  improbabilities  of  these  legends,  or  by  selecting  from  the  inter- 
pretations of  the  ancients  that  which  may  seem  to  us  the  most 
reasonable.  But,  by  a  careful  comparison  of  language,  antiquities, 
institutions,  traditions,  and  other  real  elements  of  fact,  illustrated 
by  light  reflected  on  them  by  the  legends,  we  can  arrive  at  certain 
hroad  conclusions.  The  chief  of  these  have  been  indicated  as  we 
have  proceeded.  They  may  be  sunamed  up  in  the  steady  growth 
of  the  city,  till  it  became  the  head  of  Latium,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  derived  wealth  and  commercial  importance  from  its  connection 
with  Etruria  on  the  other.  A  constitution,  based  on  a  patriarchal 
aristocracy,  with  an  elective  monarchy  at  its  head,  was  modified 
by  the  introduction  of  new  elements,  chiefly  from  the  conquered 
Latin  states,  till  the  necessity  arose  for  a  new  military  organization 
and  a  new  distribution  of  political  power  among  all  classes  of  the 
citizens. 

But,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  the  states  of  Greece,  the  flrst 
confusion  incident  to  the  admission  of  the  commons  to  a  share  of 
power,  gave  an  opportunity  for  the  establishment  of  despotism ; 
and  the  excesses  of  this  despotism  led  to  its  speedy  overthrow. 
But  here  was  the  great  difference  between  the  fall  of  the  Greek 
tyrants  and  the  Boman  kings.  The  former  were  mere  usurpers ; 
tiie  lattar  were  the  natural  leaders  of  the  people,  who  had  indeed 
abused  their  power  for  a  time,  but  whose  loss  left  an  injurious  void 
'  in  theconstitution.  The  immediate  effect  of  their  expulsion  on  the 
common  people  cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Newman : — "  The  great  cause  of  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  was 
that  the  kings  had  headed  the  movement  partly  for  enfrandiising 
and  elevating  the  lower  classes.  .  .  Upon  the  destruction  of 
royalty,  the  lower  population  discovered  that  they  had  lost  their 
patron,  and  were  exposed  to  hundreds  of  tyrants.  AU  the  early 
history  of  the  Boman  republic  is  a  long  struggle  of  the  common- 
alty to  regain  for  itself  a  powerful  protector :  and,  after  a  time, 
the  success  of  the  plebeians  was  complete.  But  Bome  continued 
to  conquer ;  hence,  outside  of  the  plebeians  fresh  and  &esh  masses 
of  subjects  lay,  who  had  no  organs  of  protection,  until  the  Boman 

*  See  the  complete  nmimary  of  these  chronological  abeurdities — ^which  are  mani- 
fest especially  in  the  ages  of  the  leading  persons  of  the  story— in  Professor  Maiden's 
^dory  of  Bomt,  pp.  66,  67. 
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coDBtitution  was  violently  Bubverted,  and  emperors  arose.  From 
these,  at  length,  the  population  of  the  provinces  gradually  ob- 
tained the  gilt  of  Boman  citizenship,  which  ought  to  have  been 
long  before  granted  by  free  Rome,  in  order  to  preserve  her  own 
freedom.  It  was  conquest  that  ruined  the  later  republic;  and 
conquest,  apparently,  also  that  ruined  royal  Borne.  When  the 
victories  of  Ancus  and  Tarquin  enlarged  the  state  so  rapidly,  nai 
to  have  enfranchised  the  new  subjects  would  have  weakened  it  fit)m 
within;  yet  iy  enfranchising  them,  Tarquin  and  Servius  produced 
a  discontent  in  the  old  citizens,  which  exploded  into  violence,  and 
Mrrecked  the  constitution  under  Tarquin  the  Proud.  If  Brutus  and 
CJoUatinus,  instead  of  abolishing  the  royalty,  had  restored  it  with 
all  the  formalities  of  interregal  election,  but  with  such  limitationfl 
as  experience  suggested,  we  now  see  that  it  would  have  been  far 
better  for  the  plebeians  of  Bome.  The  wicked  deed  of  Sextus 
Tarquinius  did  not  need  royal  power ;  it  might  have  been  perpe- 
trated by  any  man  who  wore  a  sword.  But  it  was  attributed  to 
the  inherent  haughtiness  of  royal  blood,  and  the  question  of 
raising  some  one  else  to  the  throne  was  never  even  moved  at  all. 
In  consequence,  the  plebeians  were  suddenly  left  without  legal 
representatives.  No  man  of  their  body  was  capable  of  holding 
office,  because  he  was  essentially  inadmissible  to  patrician  religion. 
It  was  soon  manifested  that,  while  excluded  from  executive 
government,  possession  of  legislative  power  was  a  mockery :  unfor^ 
tunate  war  forced  them  to  incur  debt,  and  the  penalties  of  debt 
were  rigorously  enforced.  Art  and  skill  migrated  from  Bome 
when  her  anns  could  no  longer  defend  the  industrious,  and  rude- 
ness so  great  came  over  the  city  of  the  Tarquins,  that  sheep  and 
oxen  became  the  current  coin  of  a  community  which,  but  a  little 
before,  had  made  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  Carthage.  Under  an 
exclusive  patrician  caste,  Bome  sank  more  rapidly  than  she  had 
risen;  until  tyrannical  powers,  vested  in  tumultuous  tribunes, 
became  an  alleviation  of  the  intolerable  evils  caused  by  the  loss  of 
the  elective  king.  For  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy  did  not 
come  in  the  ripeness  of  time,  when  monarchy  had  finished  its 
work,  and  the  lower  people  had  gained  the  power  of  self-defence. 
It  was  the  explosion  of  rage  against  an  institution  because  of 
personal  iniquity ;  and  it  became  the  prelude  to  a  century  and  s 
half  of  suffering  to  the  plebeians."  * 

*  Newman's  i2(^a/ /2ome,  pp.  169—171. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 


THE   PATRICIAN   REPUBLIO— FROM   THE   EXPULSION"  OF   THE 

TARQUINS  TO  THE   mVASION"  OF   THE  GAULS. 

B.O.  509  TO  B.O.  890. 


^'Then  the  great  Consuls  yeaenbla  rise : 
The  pabUc  Father,  who  the  prirate  quelled, 
As  on  the  dread  tribunal,  stemlj  sad : 
He,  whom  his  thankless  country  could  not  lose, 
Oamillus,  only  yengeM  to  her  foes ; 
Fabricius,  soomer  of  altoonquering  gold ; 
And  CSndnnatus,  awM  from  the  plough/* — ^Thombom. 


BBOnmiKO  OF  THl  BBPUBLIO— ISSTITUTlOy  OF  TBI  OONSULATa — BEUTUS  AHD  OOLLATHnTB 
OOXSOLS — BSTIRBMINT  OF  OOLLATINUS— <X)XSPIBACT  FOB  THB  TABQUINS — ^BBUTUS  AHD 
mS  SOUS— DBATH  OF  BBVTU^— TALBBIUS  POPUCOLA — BIOBT  OF  APPBAL— ^BBATT  WITH 
OABTHAQB— DBDIOATIOK  OF  THB  OAPrfOL— LBGBMO  OF  LABS  POBSBNNA—BATTLB  OF  THB 
LAKB  BBOILLCS— SABZKB  WAB— IMMIOBATION  OF  THB  CLAUDII — ^BKD  OF  THB  MTTHICAL 
PBBIOD  OF  BOHAK  HUTOBT— BBAL  STATB  OF  BOHB— OONQITBST  BT  POBSBNNA—BBPCLBB 
OF  THB  BTBU8CANS — ^INDBPBirDBNCB  OF  LATICM — INSTITUTION  OF  THB  DICTAT0B8HIP — 
THB  SBNATB — BI8B  OF  A  NEW  NOBILlTr— THB  OONSnTUTION  ABI8TOCBATI0 — POSITIOlf 
OF  THB  PLBBBIANS— OI8TBB9S  OF  THB  SMALL  LANDH0LDBB8 — CONSULSHIP  OF  CLAUDIUS 
AHD  SBBTILIUS — U,  TALBBIVS  DICTATOB— SBCBSSION  TO  THB  SACBBD  MOUNT — TBIBUNBS 
OF  THB  PLBBS  AND  PLBBBIAN  JHDILBB — COLONT  SBNT  TO  TBLITB^ — OONTINUBD  DIS- 
SBN8I0NB — ^LBGBND  OF  COBIOLANUS— 6PUBIU8  CASSIUS — TBBATIBS  WITH  THB  LATINS  AND 
BBBNICANB— WAB8  WITH  THB  TOLSaANS  AND  ^QUIANS— AOBABIAN  LAW  OF  SPUEIUS 
OASSIUS— HIS  DBATH'WABS  WITH  THB  BTBUSOANS— LBOBND  OF  THB  FABII  AT  THB 
CBBMBBA — ^IMPBACHMBNT  OF  CONSULS — MUBDBB  OF  THB  TBIBUNB  GBNUCIU8 — PUBLIUAN 
LAW~IMPBACHMBNT  OF  APPIU8  CLAUDIUS— BOQATION  OF  TBBBNTILIUS— LONO  CONFLICT 
OF  THB  OBDBBS— JBQUIAN  AND  TOLSCLAN  WAB— STOBT  OF  CINCINNATU8— THB  DBCBM- 
TIBS— LAWS  OF  THB  TWBLYB  TABLBS— STOBT  OF  yiBQINIA— SBOOND  SBCB8SI0N  OF  THB 
PLBBS — FALL  OF  THB  DBCMIVIBS — VALBBIAN  AND  HOBATIAN  LAWS — ^HILITABT  TBIBUNBS 
IN  PLACB  OF  CONSULS — ^INSTITUTION  OF  THB  CBNS0B8HIF— FAMINB  AT  BOMB— DBATH  OF 
MJBUU8 — WAB  WITH  THB  BTBUSCAN8,  ^QCIANS,  AND  TOLSCIANS — VICTOBT  AT  MOUNT 
ALQIDUS — BISB  OF  THB  SAMNITBS — ^FALL  OF  FIDBNA — ^LAST  WAB  WITH  YBII — DBAININO 
OF  THB  ALBAN  LAKB— LBOBND  OF  CAMILLUS  AND  THB  FALL  OF  TBII — AOBARIAN  LAW 
— ^BANISHMBNT  OF  CAMILLUS— THB  GAULS  IN  BTBURIA— DBCLINB  OF  THB  BTBUSCAN8. 

Home  was  delivered  from  the  tyrant  and  his  house.  The  Patri- 
cians lifted  their  heads  once  more :  the  lower  orders  rejoiced  in 
the  cessation  of  their  forced  burthens.  The  common  sense  of 
freedom  disposed  both  orders  to  co-operate  in  the  restoration  of 
order ;  and  a  common  basis  was  furnished  in  the  revival  of  the 
ComUia  CerUuriata.  The  forms  of  the  constitution  were  scru- 
pulously observed.  Though  the  royal  family  had  been  expelled, 
and  the  name  of  king  abolished,  the  first  step  taken  was  to  fill  up 
the  place  thus  left  vacant  at  the  head  of  the  state  by  the  inter* 
vention  of  an  Interrex^  as  of  old :  Spurius  Lucretius  was  appointed 
to  this  frmction,  either  in  virtue  of  his  office  as  warden  of  the  city. 
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or  by  the  vote  of  the  decimated  Senate.  He  convened  the  people 
in  the  assembly  of  the  Centuries,  for  the  election  of  new  chief 
magistrates.  The  change  now  made  was  of  a  very  simple  char- 
acter.  By  patting  two  elective  magistrates  in  the  place  of  one, 
and  leaving  each  in  ftdl  poaaeasion  of  the  powers  of  the  former 
kings,  independently  of  the  other,  a  constant  mutual  check  was 
provided  against  tyrannical  usurpation*  Their  dignity  was  still 
marked  by  the  chair  of  state  *  and  the  other  insignia  of  royalty, 
except  the  diadem.  Even  the  fasces  and  axes  were  retained,  as 
the  emblem  of  military  power;  but  they  were  borne  by  the  twelve 
lictors  only  before  one  of  the  two  mc^strates,  each  for  a  month  in 
turn.  There  was,  however,  no  corresponding  alternation  in  the 
exercise  of  their  power,  and  no  division  of  their  functions,  except 
such  as  convenience  might  saggest :  as  when  one  remained  to 
administer  justice  in  the  city  while  the  other  was  engaged  abroad 
in  war.  It  does  not  seem  even  to  have  been  an  essential  condition 
of  the  office,  that  it  should  be  held  only  for  a  year;  and,  though 
this  restriction  wfis  established  by  custom  from  the  very  first,  the 
consulship  did  not  expire  of  itself  at  the  lapse  of  that  period.  It 
was  only  vacated  by  the  magistrate's  formally  laying  down  his 
office ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  an  attempt  to  prolong  its  tenure, 
however  unconstitutional,  would  have  been  positively  illegal 
The  repeated  elections  of  the  same  man  in  the  first  years  of  the 
republic  (as  in  the  case  of  P.  Valerius  Poplicola,  who  held  office 
tor  four  of  the  seven  years  before  his  death,  three  of  them  in  suc- 
cession) show  a  tendency  to  a  longer  tenure ;  but  the  accident  of 
the  deaths  of  two  chief  magistrates  and  the  abdication  of  one,  in 
the  very  first  year  of  the  republic,  may  have  helped  to  establish 
the  precedent  of  an  annual  election.  In  conformity  with  the 
military  character  of  the  Eoman  state,  these  two  chief  magistrates 
were  at  first  named  PrcBtora  f  (that  is,  generals) :  fi-om  their  judi- 
cial functions  they  were  called  Judioes,  and  from  their  equal 
authority  they  received  that  famous  name  of  Consitls  (that  is, 
oolleagrues\X  which  did  not  prevail  over  the  title  of  Prsetor  till 

*  The  iella  euruUt^  a  tenn  not  derived  (as  is  oflen  said)  from  eurrus^  a  charid^  but 
probably  of  the  same  root  as  curia.  It  was  inUdd  with  irorj  and,  in  later  times^ 
overUdd  with  gold.  Its  form,  often  shown  on  ooins,  was  a  square  stool,  with  onrved 
cross  1^^  It  pertained  to  all  the  higher  magistracies,  which  were  hence  oaQed 
wniU,  The  royal  chariot  and  porple  robe  were  disused :  the  consuls  walked  on  fod 
(except  in  a  triumph)  like  other  ciUzens,  and  wore  a  robe  with  only  a  puiple  hem 
(the  ioga  praiexta), 

f  Literally  leaden^  those  who  go  hefort^  from  prm  and  m.  The  Judicial  officen^ 
who  afterwards  bore  the  name  of  jmrsterv,  were  first  i4>p(Nnted  in  B.a  866. 

:(The  true  etymology  of  this  word  is  from  eon  (together)^  and  the  root  which 
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the  restoration  of  the  office,  after  its  interruption  by  the  deoem- 
virs,  in  the  305th  year  of  the  city  (b.o.  449).  The  celebrity,  how- 
ever, of  this  latter  title  has  caused  it  to  be  used  from  the  beginning 
of  the  history  of  the  republic. 

The  consular  o£Sce,  then,  as  Mommsen  observes,  '^  manifestly 
sprang  out  of  the  endeavour  to  retain  the  regal  power  in  legally 
undiminished  fulness/'  But,  after  all  that  has  been  said  of  the 
elective  character  of  the  Boman  royalty,  we  cannot  but  trace  a 
sort  of  reverence  for  the  patriarchal  sanctity  of  the  office,  the 
^'divinity  doth  hedge  a  king,^'  which  was  not  fully  transferred  to 
the  consuls,  as  it  has  never  been  to  Protector,  Stadtholder,  Presi- 
dent, or  even  to  imperial  adventurers.  This  was  especially  mani- 
fested in  relation  to  the  religious  functions  of  the  king,  and  his 
power  of  nominating  the  priests.  For  the  sacrifices  that  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  offer,  as  the  patriarchal  head  of  the  state, 
speeial  provision  was  now  made ;  and  the  conservative  spirit  of  the 
Roman  religion  was  shown  in  retaining  for  this  religious  officer 
the  otherwise  proscribed  name  of  Ejng.*  But,  lest  he  should  be 
tempted  to  aim  at  extending  the  meaning  of  the  title,  he  paid  the 
price  of  the  great  honours  belonging  to  his  office  by  incapacity  for 
all  dvil  functions.  Even  in  his  religious  duties,  he  was  subject 
to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  chief  pontiff.  The  ^^Sacrificial 
King"  was  at  once  the  first  in  rank  and  the  least  in  power  of  all 
the  Boman  magistrates.  In  every  other  use,  the  title  of  King 
was  ever  abhorred  by  the  Boman  people  with  an  almost  fanatic 
hatred;  and  the  first  act  of  the  new  consuls,  after  they  had 
purified  the  city,  was  to  bind  all  the  people  by  the  oath,  already 
sworn  by  Brutus  over  the  body  of  Luoretia,  that  they  would  suffer 
no  man  ever  again  to  be  King  in  Bome. 

It  was  natural  that  the  first  consular  election  should  fall  upon 
Brutus,  the  hero  of  the  revolution,  and  L.  Tarquinius  Collatinus, 
whose  great  wrong  had  been  its  immediate  occasion.  The  choice 
of  the  latter  was  likely  to  conciliate  the  moderate  partisans  of  the 
exiled  family.  But  the  public  indignation  proved  too  strong  to 
endure  the  very  name  of  a  Tarquin,  and  Brutus  himself  made  a 

appears  in  ted^eo  {tiC^  fsMa  and  «>Mum  (a  teaC^  con-«t^ium  {coun»dy,  ez-nU  (an  exile, 
whoae  abode  is  out  of  the  state),  priMM/  (a  president). 

*  Best  Baarorum^  Jaing  of  ih$  9aerifieet,  Juat  so,  at  Athens,  tlM  second  arohon, 
who  presided  OYdr  the  public  worship  of  the  state^  was  oaUed  the  King  Arohon  {ipxu^ 
^iXeif^y  Other  royal  prerogatives  were  abolished,  as  the  enaoting  of  forced  labour 
to  till  the  domun,  the  ddegation  of  the  military  power  to  the  /Vms/wAm  UrU  asd  the 
TH&uititf  Ceientm^  and  of  the  judicial  to  the  Qumtorti  jParrMH  Th«  latter  now 
became  permanent  magistrates. 
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motion,  on  the  authority  of  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  to  deprive 
CoUatinns  of  his  office,  and  to  extend  the  sentence  of  banighment  to 
the  whole  Tarquinian  gens.  C!ollatinn8  yielded  to  the  public  feeling, 
and  withdrew  to  Layininm,  where  he  lived  to  a  good  old  age.  The 
Oomitia  Centuriata  elected  PubliuB  Yalerius  consul  in  his  room.* 
This  apparently  harsh  measure  was  probably  rendered  necessary 
by  symptoms  of  that  reaction  which  is  wont  to  follow  revolutions. 
The  banished  house  had  still  a  powerful  party  among  the  Boman 
nobles ;  and  they  were  plotting  their  restoration  from  the  neigh- 
bouring Etruscan  city  of  Cflere.  The  story  of  these  attempts  is 
continued  in  the  same  poetical  vein  which  we  have  traced  through 
the  whole  history  of  the  last  Tarquin ;  but  it  is  surely  needless  to 
relate  in  full  those  beautiful  legends,  with  which  every  educated 
reader  will  have  been  familiar  from  his  childhood; — ^how  the 
claim  of  Tarquin  for  the  restoration  of  his  property  enabled  his 
envoys  to  engage  several  noble  families  in  the  conspiracy  which 
involved  the  death  of  the  two  sons  of  Brutus,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
their  father's  natural  feelings  in  that  ever  memorable  example  of 
the  stem  Boman  sense  of  duty : — ^how,  when  Tarquin  marched 
against  Eonie,  at  the  head  of  the  forces  of  Tarquinii  and  Yeii, 
his  son  Aruns  encountered  Brutus  in  the  face  of  both  armies  and 
they  fell  transfixed  by  each  other's  spears : — ^how,  in  the  night 
that  followed  the  indecisive  battle,  a  supernatural  voice,  proclaim- 
ing that  the  Bomans  were  victorious,  smote  the  Etruscans  with  a 
panic  fear,  and  the  consul  Yalerius  returned  to  Bome,  to  celebrate 
the  first  triumph  of  the  republic,  and  the  funeral  obsequies  of 
Brutus,  whose  statue  in  bronze,  holding  a  naked  sword,  was 
placed  in  the  Capitol,  in  the  midst  of  the  effigies  of  the  kings : — 
how  Yalerius,  falling  into  suspicion  through  his  delay  in  the 
election  of  another  colleague,  and  because  of  the  splendid  house  he 
had  bmlt  upon  the  Yelia,  came  forward  to  clear  himself  before  the 
people,  lowered  his  fasces  in  acknowledgment  of  their  sovereignty, 
pulled  down  his  palace,  and  received  in  recompense  a  plot  of 
ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill : — ^how  he  carried  the  laws  pro- 
claiming outlawry  against  the  man  who  should  aim  at  kingly 
power,  and  securing  every  citizen  the  right  of  appeal  from  the 

*  Thus,  in  the  very  first  year  of  the  republic,  we  hare  an  example  (and  we  shall  meet 
with  two  more  before  the  end  of  the  same  year)  of  what  was  afterwards  called  the 
**  consul  sofrectas,"  or  supplied  consuL  Such  an  one  succeeded,  in  all  respects,  to  the 
podtion  of  the  consul  whose  Tacant  place  he  filled  up,  and  went  out  of  office  at  the 
expiration  of  his  predecessor's  term.  This  does  not,  of  course,  apply  to  the  nommal 
consuls  under  the  empire,  of  whom  there  were  often  two  or  three  sets  in  one  year, 
appointed  merely  as  a  mark  of  imperial  favour. 
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sentence  of  a  magistrate  within  the  city  and  one  mile  round  ;* — 
and  how  these  measures  gained  for  him  the  surname  of  PapUodla^ 
the  People's  Friend.  After  carrying  these  laws  alone,  Valerius 
convened  the  Comitia,  for  the  election  of  a  consul  in  place  of 
Brutus.  Their  choice  fell  first  upon  Spurius  Lucretius,  and— on 
his  death  after  only  a  few  days — upon  M.  Horatius  Pulvillus. 

Such  are  the  transactions  which  the  legendary  stories  ascribe  to 
the  first  year  of  the  Kepublic  (b.o.  509).  Of  its  real  history,  we 
possess  an  invaluable  remnant  in  the  treaty  with  Carthage,  which 
was  engraved  on  brass,  and  escaped  the  destruction  of  the  city  by 
the  Gauls.  Its  chief  provisions  are  preserved  by  Polybius,  who 
tells  us  that  he  translated  it  with  difficulty,  as  its  archaic  style  was 
barely  intelligible  to  the  Eomans  of  his  day.f  The  Carthaginians 
bound  themselves  to  make  no  trading  settlements  on  the  coasts  of 
Latium  or  Campagnia ;  and  the  Bomans  engaged  not  to  sail  south 
of  the  Hermean  promontory  (67.  Bm).  Eome  is  recognized  as 
the  head  of  Latium,  and  as  possessing  the  Italian  coast,  as  far  as 
the  Bay  of  Tarracina. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  Eepublic  (b.o.  508),  when  Valerius 
was  again  consul,  with  Titus  Lucretius,  the  brother  of  Lucretia,  a 
new  census  was  taken,  and  the  armed  force  was  found  to  be 
130,000.$  In  the  next  year  (b.o.  507)  Valerius  was  consul  for 
the  third  time,  and  had  M.  Horatius  Pulvillus  again  for  his 
colleague.  In  this  year,  according  to  the  annalists,  the  temple 
of  the  Capitol  was  finished,  and  it  fell  to  the  republican  consuls 
to  dedicate  this  great  work  of  the  two  Tarquins.  They  cast  lots 
for  the  honour ;  the  lot  fell  upon  Horatius ;  §  and  Valerius  de- 
parted to  carry  on  the  war  with  Veii.  But  his  friends  were 
envious  of  his  colleague,  and  they  contrived  a  stratagem  to  post- 
pone the  ceremony.  Horatius  had  laid  his  hand  upon  the  gate- 
post, and  was  beginning  the  prayer  of  dedication,  when  a  cry  was 

*  This  was  in  effect  the  abdication  of  the  imperium  within  the  prescribed  limits,  and 
in  sign  thereof  the  consular /osom  were  bom  without  the  axes :  but  beyond  those  limits 
the  consul  retained  the  fiill  imperium  of  the  kings,  and  the  axes  were  bound  up  with 
the  fasces. 

f  It  is  one  among  other  similar  proofs  of  LItj^s  negligence,  that  he  takes  no  notice 
of  this  treaty.  If  the  labour  of  deciphering  it,  from  which  Polybius  had  not  shrunk, 
was  too  great  for  a  Roman,  he  might  hare  retranslated  it  from  Polybius. 

X  The  census  of  Serrius  TulUus  is  said  to  haye  giren  84,700  citizens ;  but  all 
these  numbers  are  of  yery  doubtful  authority.  See  Arnold,  HwUjry  of  Hame^  yoL  i., 
p.  181. 

§  Here  is  an  indication  how  completely  the  consulship  was,  like  the  royalty,  yested  in 
the  indiyidnal  and  not  in  the  two  coi\joinUy,  or,  as  the  Romans  would  My,  in  the  **  ooU* 
giumu**    Thus  the  consuls  are  neyer  called  duumviru 
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heard, — ^^  Consul,  thy  eon  is  slain."  A  single  word  of  monming 
wonld  have  broken  off  the  rite  by  its  evil  omen.  "  Cany  out  the 
dead,"  said  Horatins,  still  holding  the  post  and  finishing  the 
prayer ;  and,  when  the  ceremony  was  over,  he  found  that  his  son 
was  alive  and  well.  The  dedication  was  followed  by  a  prodigy, 
decisive  of  the  question  which  seemed  now  to  hang  in  doubt, 
whether  the  Eomans  or  the  Etruscans  should  prevail.  Tarquin 
had  ordered  a  chariot  of  clay  to  be  moulded  by  the  artists  of  Veii, 
to  surmount  the  temple.  It  swelled  so  much  in  the  baking,  that 
the  furnace  had  to  be  pulled  down  in  order  to  remove  it;  and 
the  Etruscan  soothsayers  promised  empire  to  the  possessors  of  the 
chwiot.  The  Veientines  now  refused  to  give  it  up,  as  being  the 
property  of  Tarquin.  A  few  days  after,  a  charioteer,  who  had 
just  won  a  prize  in  their  races,  was  carried  off  by  his  horses  at 
fiill  speed,  and  dashed  down  lifeless  at  one  of  the  gates  of  Home. 
The  Etruscans  obeyed  the  will  of  the  gods,  thus  plainly  declared, 
and  delivered  up  the  chariot,  which  was  placed  on  the  summit  of 
the  OapitoL 

For  the  present,  however,  Home  seemed  destined  to  subjugation 
by  the  Tuscans.  The  war  with  Porsenna  represents  an  historical 
event,  though  obscured  by  the  utter  confusion  of  the  chronology, 
and  by  the  poetic  legends  under  which  the  Bomans  disguised  their 
defeat.  The  early  date  of  the  war — in  the  second  or  third  year  of 
the  republic — seems  a  device  to  keep  up  the  fiction  that  it  was 
waged  for  the  sake  of  the  Tarquins,  though  the  success  of  Por- 
senna was  not  followed  by  their  restoration.  We  must  forego  the 
pleasure  of  recounting  the  well-known  legend,  how 

'*  Lan  PoTBcna  of  Qustum 

Bj  the  Klne  Gods  he  swore, 
That  the  great  house  of  Tarquin 

Should  soifer  wrong  no  more :"  * 

how  he  marched  upon  Eome,  at  the  head  of  the  united  force 
of  the  twelve  Etruscan  cities,  and  seized  the  suburb  of  Jani* 
culum : — 

-^  How  well  Horatins  kept  the  bridge 
In  the  brare  days  of  old :  '* — 

and  how  the  self-devotion  of  Mucins  Scsevola,  and  the  gallantry 

*  The  Roman  poets  are  divided  as  to  the  quantity  of  the  name,  Fort&na^  BonOna,  or 
Ponenfuk  Virgil^s  learning,  and  the  recent  investigations  into  the  Etruscan  language^  are 
in  favour  of  the  long  penult  Legendary  as  is  the  story  of  Porsenna,  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  his  having  been  king  of  Glusium  (CAtim),  a  dty  in  the  central 
hill-country  of  Etruria,  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  river  Clanis  and  the  Iacub  do- 
sinus. 
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of  Cloelia  and  her  fellow  maidens,  won  from  the  fear  and  magna- 
nimity of  Porsenna  an  honoarable  peace.  The  attempt  to  eonoeal 
defeat  by  occnpying  attention  with  a  few  heroic  actions,  real  or 
imaginary,  proves  the  high  spirit,  as  well  as  the  ingennity,  of  the 
Boman  annalists.*  There  is  generally  some  unguarded  point  in 
snch  fables,  at  which  the  truth  peeps  out ;  and  the  writers  who 
represent  the  offering  of  the  insignia  of  royalty  to  Tarquinius 
Priscos  by  the  Etruscan  states,  as  a  token  of  subjection,  tells  us 
that  the  like  present  was  sent  by  the  Romans  to  Porsenna,  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  generosity. 

But,  before  relating  what  we  know  of  the  real  truth,  we  may 
glance  at  the  final  scene  in  the  legend  of  the  Tarquins.  The  last 
champion  of  their  cause  was  the  Latin  prince,  Octavius  Mamilius, 
the  dictator  of  Tusculum,  who  led  out  the  confederacy  to  a  new 
war  with  Rome,  and  perished  in  the  great  battle  won  by  the 
dictator  Aulus  Postumius  Albus,  at  the  lake  EegiUus,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Dioscuri  (Castor  and  Pollux),  who  rode  at  the  dictator's 
right  hand  on  their  white  horses,  and  appeared  the  same  evening 
at  Bome  to  announce  the  victory.  The  gigantic  print  of  a  horse's 
hoof  was  shown  in  the  rock  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  and  the 
festival  of  the  Twin  Sons  of  Jove  was  kept  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  battle,  the  Id^  of  Quinctilis  (July  16,  b.c.  498  or  496).+ 
Titus  Tarquinius,  and,  as  some  say,  Sextus,  died  on  this  battle- 
field; and  the  aged  king  found  shelter  with  Aristodemus,  the 
tyrant  of  Oumse,  where  he  died  wretched  and  childless  (b.o.  496).:j: 
Between  the  war  with  Porsenna  and  the  battle  of  the  lake  RegiUus, 
the  annalists  place  a  war  with  the  Sabines,  in  which  P.  Valerius, 
consul  for  the  fourth  time,  gained  a  great  victory  and  the  surname 
of  Maximus,  and  in  which  the  Sabine  Attus  Glausus  seceded  to 
Bome  with  all  his  clients,  and  founded  the  great  patrician  house 
of  the  Appii  Claudii  (b.o.  604). 

The  Battle  of  the  Lake  RegiUus  may  be  regarded  as  the  close  of 

*  The  derice  is  not  unknown  in  a  more  sober  age  of  history.  By  filling  up  his  nar- 
ratire  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  with  one  or  two  gallant  combats  of  ship  against  ship, 
M.  ISiien  oomea  to  the  conclusion  that  there  remained  with  England  a  dearbought 
▼ictoiy,  with  France  the  glory  of  a  dhoMmneni  unpanUeled  in  the  history  of  na* 
tions. 

f  The  ancient  writers,  who  give  these  dates,  confess  the  uncertainty  of  the  chronology. 
For  the  poetical  Tiew  of  the  battle,  see  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Anaeni  Bome. 

X  According  to  the  popular  chronology,  this  was  120  years  from  the  time  when  his 
£iAher  ascended  the  throne  in  mature  age  I  Tarquinios  Superbus  must  have  been  113 
years  old  at  his  death,  two  years  after  he  had  fought  in  person  by  lake  RegiUus,  and  75 
when,  in  his  youthful  ^ngour,  he  hurled  Serrius  down  the  steps  of  the  scnate^ouse ! 
These  are  by  no  means  all  the  chronological  absurdities  of  the  story. 
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the  distinctlj  mythical  period  of  Boman  history,  though  the  vein 
of  poetical  fable  often  reappears  daring  the  ensuing  century,  down 
to  the  story  of  Oamillus.  "We  cannot  pass  from  this  legendary 
period  without  quoting  the  summary  of  the  brilliant  writer,  who, 
himself  a  great  historian,  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  poetical 
illustration  of  the  early  Eoman  annals : — ^*'  The  early  history  of 
Home  is  indeed  far  more  poetical  than  anything  else  in  Latin 
literature.  The  loves  of  the  Vestal  and  the  God  of  "War,  the 
cradle  laid  among  the  reeds  of  Tiber,  the  fig-tree,  the  she-wolf, 
the  shepherd's  cabin,  the  recognition,  the  fratricide,  the  rape  of 
the  Sabines,  the  death  of  Tarpeia,  the  fall  of  Hostus  HostiUus,  the 
struggle  of  Mettus  Curtius  through  the  marsh,  the  women  rushing 
with  torn  raiment  and  dishevelled  hair  between  their  fathers  and 
their  husbands,  the  nightly  meetings  of  Numia  and  the  Nymph  by 
the  well  in  the  sacred  grove,  the  fight  of  the  three  Bomans  and 
the  three  Albans,  the  purchase  of  the  Sybilline  books,  the  crime 
of  Tullia,  the  simulated  madness  of  Brutus,  the  ambiguous  reply 
of  the  Delpliic  oracle  to  the  Tarquins,  the  wrongs  of  Lucretia,  the 
heroic  actions  of  Horatius  Cocles,  of  Sccevola,  and  of  Cloelia,  the 
battle  of  Begillus  won  by  the  aid  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  the 
defence  of  Cremera,  tlie  touching  story  of  Coriolanus,  the  still 
more  touching  story  of  Virginia,  the  wild  legend  about  the  drain- 
ing of  the  Alban  laJce,  the  combat  between  Valerius  Corvus  and 
the  gigantic  Gaul,  are  among  the  many  instances  which  will  at 
once  suggest  themselves  to  every  reader."  * 

And  now,  what  was  the  real  condition  of  Bome  in  the  fifteen 
years  that  elapsed  from  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  long  conflict  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  f 
The  great  external  fact  of  her  history  is  her  conquest  by  the 
Etruscans,  and  the  loss  of  the  whole  territory  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tiber,  which  had  been  won  by  the  enterprise  of  the  kings, 
and  quietly  held  during  the  long  period  of  their  Tuscan  alliance. 
Even  later  writers  knew  the  truth  which  Livy  had  chosen  to 
conceal  under  the  old  poetic  fables.  Tacitus  expressly  says  that 
the  city  was  surrendered  to  Porsenna.  Pliny  quotes  the  treaty, 
by  which  the  Bomans  were  debarred  from  the  use  of  iron,  except 
for  agriculture.  The  price  which  Bome  paid  for  peace, — the  loss 
of  one-third  of  her  territory, — ^is  attested  by  the  reduction  of  the 
country  tribes  from  26  to  16,  making  the  whole  number  20 
instead  of  30.  The  invasion,  which  the  legend  ascribes  to  Lars 
Porsenna's  espousal  of  the  cause  of  Tarquin,  seems  to   have 

*  MacauUy,  Layi  of  Aneieni  Home,  Prefiice,  pp.  4,  6. 
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originated  in  one  of  these  great  movements  of  the  Etmscans 
southwards,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  brought  them  into 
conflict  with  the  Greek  cities  of  Italy  about  this  time.*  It 
appears  to  have  been  a  great  check  sustained  before  Aricia  that 
prevented  their  overrunning  the  whole  of  Latium.  The  story 
goes,  that,  after  the  campaign  of  Porsenna  against  Eome,  his  son 
Aruns  attacked  Aricia.  The  cities  of  the  Latin  confederacy  joined 
to  raise  the  siege ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  Aristodemus,  the  tyrant 
of  Cumse,  they  defeated  the  Etruscans,  and  drove  them  back 
beyond  the  Tiber.  Eome,  in  consequence,  r^ained  her  independ- 
ence; but  it  was  long  before  she  recovered  the  lost  lands  beyond 
the  Tiber.  Tliis  account  would  imply  also  the  recovery  of  inde- 
pendence by  the  Latins ;  and  accordingly  we  find  Eome  making  a 
new  league  with  the  confederacy  a  few  years  later  (b.o.  493). 
Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  that,  within  a  few  years  of  the  eicpul- 
sion  of  the  kings,  Eome  was  thrown  back  almost,  if  not  qiute, 
within  the  limits  of  her  original  territory;  but  still  with  the 
advantage  of  that  previous  recognition  of  her  headship  of  the 
Latin  confederacy,  which  would  furnish  a  starting  point  for  its 
recovery  on  the  first  opportunity.  Whether  the  l^end  of  the 
battle  of  Eegillus  represents  a  partially  successful  effort  to  regain 
supremacy  in  Latium,  before  the  Latin  states  had  time  to  reor- 
ganize their  confederacy,  can  only  be  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
The  loss  of  territory  in  Etruria,  and  of  influence  in  Latium,  was 
but  slightly  compensated  by  the  voluntary  accession  of  a  Sabine 
clan,  which  raised  the  diminished  number  of  the  tribes  to  twenty- 
one.  For  the  next  century  and  a  half,  Eome  was  engaged  in 
reconquering  what  she  had  lost  by  her  revolution. 

The  most  important  constitutional  matter  alluded  to  in  the 
legendary  history  of  these  years  is  the  appointment  of  a  Dictdtor. 
The  flrst  dictator  is  said  to  have  been  Titus  Lartius,  in  the  tenth, 
year  of  the  republic  (b.o.  501) ;  the  second,  Aulus  Postumius,  in 
the  year  of  the  battle  of  Eegillus.  The  office  was,  in  fact,  a  tem- 
porary restoration  of  the  full  power  which  formerly  resided  in  the- 
king,  whenever  the  limitations  of  the  consular  power  might 
endanger  the  public  safety.  Of  such  an  emergency  the  senate 
were  the  judges,  and  the  appointment  was  made  by  the  consul^ 
without  even  the  form  of  popular  election.  The  well-known  title 
of  this  officer,  DiaUstor  (that  is,  commander),  was  borrowed  from* 
the  Latins,  but  his  proper  Eoman  appellation  was  ^^  Master  of  the^ 
People  "  {Magister  Ptypuli).    His  appointment  at  once  superseded. 

*  See  chap.  xix.  p.  148. 
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the  anthoritj  of  the  ordinary  magistrates,  who  became  entirely 
Bubject  to  his  control.  He  bad  for  a  deputy  the  ^'Master  of  the 
Horse,"  who  answered  to  the  Tribuntu  Cderum  under  the 
Monarchy.  His  judicial  power,  like  that  of  the  king,  was  limited 
by  no  right  of  appeal  to  the  people,  except  by  his  own  permission. 
The  obvious  danger,  that  the  office  might  be  converted  into  an 
actual  royalty,  was  guarded  against  by  its  strict  limitation  to  six 
months ;  and  such  was  the  good  faith  of  those  appointed  to  this 
power,  that  they  generally  laid  it  down  as  soon  as  their  work  was 
done,  without  waiting  for  the  expiration  of  that  term.  This 
revival  of  the  full  regal  power,  at  any  moment,  proved  more  than 
once  the  salvation  of  the  state ;  but  it  was  also  a  ready  instrument 
by  which  the  senate  could  supersede  the  constitution  at  seasons  ot 
popular  ferment,  until  a  plebeian  consul  ventured  to  appoint  a 
plebeian  dictator,  in  b.o.  356.  There  was  another  mode  in  which 
the  senate  took  upon  themselves  to  revive  the  regal  power,  without 
the  appointment  of  a  dictator,  by  passing  the  decree  "  that  the 
consuls  should  see  to  it,  that  no  harm  befell  the  Eepublic." 

The  constitution  of  the  Senate  itself  remained  unaltered  in 
theory.  Like  the  council  of  the  Homeric  kings,  its  chief  func- 
tion had  been  to  advise  the  supreme  magistrate,  without  taking 
any  direct  part  in  the  administration.  This  function  was  con- 
tinued in  relation  to  the  consuls,  while  the  great  power  was 
gained  of  initiating  the  motions  to  be  laid  before  the  Comitia. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  large  popular  element  was  introduced  into 
the  Senate  by  the  admission  of  the  heads  of  plebeian  houses  to 
supply  the  vacancies  which  Tarquin  had  left  unfilled.  It  is  said 
that  no  less  than  164  (a  clear  majority  of  the  300  members)  were 
added  as  "  conscripts  "  to  the  roll  of  the  ancient  senators.*  But 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  infer  that  a  regard  for  plebeian  interests 
gained  at  once  a  preponderance  in  the  senate.  Bodies  of  men 
.have,  like  individuals,  a  character  which  easily  becomes  tradi- 
tional, and  which  is  wont  to  absorb,  in  a  marvellous  degree,  the 
individuality  of  what  would  seem  the  most  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments. At  Home,  as  elsewhere,  we  have  distinguished  examples 
of  "  new  men  "  talking  the  most  loudly  of  "  our  order."  The 
possession  for  life  of  a  dignity,  which  was  originally  founded  on 
a  patrician  basis,  and  which  could  only  be  threatened  from  below, 
formed  the  strongest  conmion  bond ;  and,  besides,  the  plebeians 
now  enrolled  were  no  doubt  chosen  for  their  wealth. 

*  See  aboye,  p,  161.    Before  this  time,  plebeians  had  been  admitted  onlj  individiial 
.);,  and  that  rarelj. 
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The  consuls — ^though  not,  as  such,  members  of  the  senate,  bnt 
only  its  official  presidents  * — ^had  the  power  of  appointing  new 
members,  which  had  originally  belonged  to  the  Gentes,  but  had 
also  been  exercised  by  the  kings.  This  power  was  afterwards  shared 
by  the  consular  tribunes  and  the  censors.  The  selection,  however, 
was  not  arbitrary,  and  it  became  the  custom  to  admit  to  the  senate 
all  who  had  passed  the  curule  offices,  unless  there  was  some  special 
reason  for  their  exclusion.  The  lists  were  revised  every  fourth  year, 
at  first  by  the  consuls,  and  afterwards  by  the  censors,  who  had  the 
power  of  "  passing  over  " — ^by  simply  not  entering  them  in  the  new 
lists — ^the  names,  not  only  of  the  ex-magistrates  as  new  members, 
but  of  actual  members  of  the  senatcf  Besides  their  elevation  to 
the  senatorial  order  in  their  own  persons,  the  curule  magistrates 
were  regarded  as  the  founders  of  a  new  order,  not  indeed  invested 
with  any  power  in  the  state,  but  possessing  the  vast  influence 
of  social  rank.  Their  families  became  the  Kobility  {nobUes,  the 
known),  an  order  which  succeeded  to  much  of  the  exclusiveness 
of  the  old  patricians,  and  r^arded  the  commonalty :(  in  the 
same  spirit  in  which  these  had  looked  down  upon  the  plebeians. 
The  chief  outward  distinction  of  the  nobles  was  the  privil^e  of 
setting  up  in  their  houses  the  images  of  their  ancestors,  which 
were  displayed  on  festive  days  and  carried  forth  in  funeral  pro- 
cessions: a  right  like  that  of  coats- of-arms  among  ourselves,  when 
armorial  bearings  had  still  a  meaning.§  One  who  had  no  such 
signs  of  ancestry,  on  attaining  to  the  honours  of  the  state,  was 
called  a  ^^  new  man,"  and  had  to  maintain  a  constant  conflict 
with  the  pride  which  boasted  of  being  "the  accident  of  an  acci- 
dent." It  was  at  the  period  of  the  Second  Punic  "War  that  the 
nobles  attained  their  highest  power,  and  were  able  to  exclude  all 
"  new  men  "  from  the  consulship,  except  a  very  few  of  the  highest 
merit,  like  Marius  and  Cicero,  both,  by  a  remarkable  coincidence, 
natives  of  the  same  Latin  town,  Arpinum.  But,  ftirther  still,  the 
second  order  in  the  state,  that  of  the  Knights,  composing  the 
rich  middle  class,  though  not  without  frequent  grounds  of  quarrel 

*  All  the  curule  ma^ntes,  as  well  as  the  Pontifex  Manmus  and  the  Flamen  Dialis, 
belonged  to  the  "  Senatorial  Order/'  and  had  seats  in  the  senate  ex  qffiao^  with  the  right 
of  speakmg,  though  not  of  voting.  Thej  possessed,  however,  the  curious  privilege  of 
going  over  to  join  either  party,  when  the  division  had  taken  place,  whence  they  wers 
called  8enatarti  FedarUf  or  muOon  o/ihe/ooL 

f  Those  so  degraded  were  called  proterttf  9maiore$, 

X  IgnobUetf  the  unknown, 

%  The  right  was  called  the /us  knagtnwn.  The  images  were  figures  with  masks  of 
wai,  painted  to  resemble  the  person  represented. 
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with  the  nobloB,  threw  its  weight  into  their  scale  as  against  the 
common  people ;  and  the  two  orders,  nnder  the  assumed  name  of 
OpUmatea^*  formed  a  compact  conservative  aristocracy,  in  which 
the  old  distinction  between  patricians  and  plebeians  was  so  con- 
pletelj  lost,  that  the  term  PU^  itself  came  to  be  applied  to  the 
mass  of  the  common  people. 

Such  was  the  final  development  of  that  aristocjratic  character  of 
the  Koman  constitution,  which  appeared  at  first,  in  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  patricians,  and  the  rich  citizens  enrolled  in  the  highest 
class,  over  the  body  of  the  plebeians,  and  in  the  conservative  spirit 
with  which  old  institutions  were  maintained,  especially  the  religious 
ceremonies  of  the  gentiles^  and  the  exclusion  of  plebeians  from 
intermarriage  with  patricians.  The  disqualification  of  the  ple- 
beians for  the  higher  magistracies  was  a  consequence  of  their 
being  allowed  no  part  in  the  religious  rites  which  were  essential 
to  their  inauguration;  and  such  disabilities,  resting  on  such  a 
basis,  could  not  but  be  felt  as  a  standing  wrong,  to  be  redressed 
on  the  earliest  opportunity.  The  exclusion  had  been  lees  felt, 
when  the  chief  magistrate  was  disposed  to  favour  the  plebeians 
as  a  counterpoise  to  the  patrician  order,  and  when  he  held  for 
life  a  power  which  enabled  him  effectually  to  protect  them: 
but  the  more  restricted  power  of  the  consuls  was  exercised  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  patrician  body,  from  which  they  were 
raised,  and  into  which  they  returned  after  a  tenure  of  office  too  brief 
to  give  them  real  political  power.  If,  as  often  happens  in  every 
patrician  body,  a  magistrate  were  disposed  to  make  a  popular  use 
of  his  power,  the  means  were  at  hand  to  check  him,  by  the  author- 
ity ( f  his  colleague,  and  by  the  interposition  of  the  colleges  of 
priests,  and  if  all  else  failed,  he  might  be  superseded  by  a  dictator. 
The  annual  change  of  officers,  combined  with  the  privil^e  of 
initiating  all  the  measures  to  be  laid  before  the  Comitia,  threw  into 
the  hands  of  the  senate  the  control  of  all  the  business  of  the  state 
which  extended  beyond  a  single  year,  and  especially  the  manage- 
ment and  distribution  of  the  public  lands.  The  same  body  obtained 
the  control  of  the  public  purse,  which  had  formerly  been  under  the 
management  of  the  king.  The  annual  election  by  the  Comitia 
Centuriata  of  the  two  QuoBstorSy  to  manage  the  finances  (an  insti- 
tution ascribed  to  Valerius  Foplicola),  might  seem  to  have  placed 
the  power  of  the  purse  in  the  hands  of  the  popular  assembly ;  but 
in  fact  the  qusBstors  became  mere  paymasters  under  the  directioo 

•  That  ^  like'' aristocner,"  the  jDaifyo/<^(ai^    In  the  oonflieli  of  tiie  later  re 
pnblioi  thej  an  found  conatantkj  ainwiming  the  appellation  of  the  Good  (6mw). 
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of  the  senate,  without  whose  authority  neither  the  cousnls  nor  even 
the  dictator  could  draw  money  from  the  treasury.  In  short,  the 
gOTemment  was  more  aristocratic  than  before  the  revolntion ;  but 
the  plebeians  were  constituted  an  organized  opposition  within  the 
body  of  the  citizens.  The  Servian  constitution  had  done  little  more 
than  subject  them  to  a  share  of  the  public  burthens ;  but  the  rights 
they  now  obtained,  though  narrowly  restricted,  contained  the  germ 
of  their  future  power.  "  £Utherto  the  meUBoi  *  bad  been  politically 
nothing,  the  old  burgesses  had  been  everything;  now  that  the 
former  were  embraced  in  the  community,  the  old  burgesses  were 
overcome ;  for,  much  as  might  be  wanting  to  full  civil  equality,  it  is 
the  first  breach,  not  the  occupation  of  the  last  poet,  that  decides  the 
fall  of  the  fortress.  With  justice,  therefore,  the  Koman  community 
dated  its  political  existence  from  the  beginning  of  the  consulship." 
The  stru^le,  which  lasted  for  two  centuries  (b.o.  600 — 300) 
before  the  plebeians  were  admitted  to  an  equality  of  civil  rights,  did 
not,  however,  b^in  on  any  abstract  question  of  politics,  but  from 
the  more  imperious  demands  of  material  hardship.  Poverty  and 
hunger  are  great  quickeners  of  the  sense  of  political  oppression. 
The  new  government  made  various  economical  r^ulations — ^accord- 
ing to  the  economical  lights  of  those  days — ^to  promote  the  growth 
of  wealth,  and  to  relieve  poverty.  The  po|t  dues  were  lowered ; 
com  was  bought  up  by  the  state  when  its  price  was  high,  and  the 
salt-works  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  were  kept  in  the  hands  of 
government,  that  these  necessaries  might  be  supplied  to  the  citizens 
at  reasonable  prices.  Limits  were  set  to  the  fines  which  the 
magistrates  coidd  impose.  But  capital  was  fostered  more  than 
poverty  was  relieved ;  and  an  impulse  was  given  to  the  formation 
of  a  class  of  capitalists  by  the  system  of  farming  the  revenue.  The 
selfish  interests  of  the  nobles  were  adverse  to  the  middle  class  of 
small  landholders.  In  the  management  of  the  public  lands,  the 
allotments  of  the  plebeians  were  withheld,  and  the  dues  of  the 
patricians  to  the  state  were  negligently  exacted.  By  this  default 
an  unfair  portion  of  the  taxes  was  thrown  upon  the  plebeians, 
while  their  means  for  bearing  the  burthen  were  narrowed.  The 
losses  suffered  in  the  wars  that  followed  the  establishment  of  the 
republic  fell,  of  course,  chiefly  on  the  smaller  landholders,  whose  all 
lay  in  the  farms  of  which  they  were  stript  by  the  invaders.  The 
taxes  and  forced  labour  which  these  wars  entailed,  the  necessity  of 
rebuilding  their  houses  and  restocking  their  farms,  compelled  them 

*  This  is  the  Greek  tenn  which  Dr.  Mommflen  chooses  to  apply  to  the  plebeians.    The 
qaotation  is  froia  his  E^myof  Bohm^  toL  L,  p.  272. 
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to  incur  debts,  which  were  exacted  with  all  the  Beveritj  of  the 
Roman  law.  I^ot  only  the  poBseseionB,  but  the  personB  of  the 
debtor  and  his  family,  became  the  property  of  his  creditor,  who, 
from  self-interest  rather  than  mercy,  held  him  in  a  position  ^^  in 
which  he  knew  nothing  of  property  but  its  burthens,"  or,  when  he 
became  too  poor  for  any  more  to  be  wrung  out  of  him  as  a  tenant, 
sent  him  to  grind  in  the  horrible  dungeons  which  the  great  houses 
used  as  prisons.  In  no  point  is  the  oppression  of  a  wealthy  aristocracy 
more  conspicuous,  than  in  the  old  Roman  law  of  debt.  The  bor- 
rower was  bound  by  contract  to  repay  the  loan  by  a  stated  day,  and 
in  the  absence  of  such  an  agreement  the  patrician  judge  fixed  the 
day  of  payment.  In  case  of  default,  he  was  assigned  as  a  bonds- 
man to  his  creditor ;  and,  if  thirty  days  passed  without  payment,  his 
master  might  throw  him  into  prison,  and  feed  him  with  bread  and 
water.  At  the  lapse  of  another  month,  he  might  sell  the  debtor 
for  a  slave,  or,  if  he  pleased,  put  him  to  death.  If  there  were 
several  creditors,  they  might  divide  his  body  among  them ;  and  the 
law  provided  with  merciless  ingenuity  against  the  humane  evasion 
immortalized  by  Shakspere,  by  enacting  that  ^^  whether  a  man  cut 
more  or  less  than  his  due,  he  should  incur  no  penalty."  Unprofit- 
able as  such  cruelty  was,  it  is  not  unlikely  to  have  been  practised 
in  the  spirit  of  vindictiveness,  or  in  the  wanton  sense  of  power. 
These  sufferings  were  aggravated  by  the  sight  of  the  wealthier 
plebeians,  who  shoiQd  have  been  the  natural  protectors  of  the  poor 
of  their  own  order,  identified  with  the  order  of  their  oppressors  by 
their  admission  into  the  Senate,  and  by  the  advantages  bestowed 
on  capital.  Such  is  the  picture  which  the  annalists  draw  of  the 
state  of  the  plebeians  in  general,  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  year  of 
the  republic. 

One  resource  remained  to  the  plebeians  for  resisting  this  intol- 
erable tyranny — their  place  in  the  military  organization  of  the 
state.  The  contest  broke  out  (according  to  the  common  chrono- 
logy) in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  republic  (b.o.  495),  when  the 
consuls  were  Fublius  Servilius  and  the  proud  Sabine  nobleman 
who  had  lately  come  to  Rome,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by 
the  haughty  contempt  for  the  lower  orders  which  marked  the 
name  of  Appius  Claudius  through  many  a  generation, — 

"  For  never  was  there  Claudius  yet^  but  wished  the  CommoDS  iU.*^ 

Inflamed,  as  the  story  goes,  by  the  appeal  of  an  aged  veteran,  who 
rushed  into  the  Forum,  loaded  with  chains,  red  with  stripes, 
squalid  and  emaciated  with  imprisonment,  the  people  burst  forth 
into  such  a  storm  of  indignation,  that  Claudius  fled  and  liid  him 
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Belf,  and  Servilias  promised  to  plead  their  cause  with  the  senate. 
Jnst  at  this  crisis,  the  levy  of  the  state  had  to  be  called  ont  to 
meet  an  invasion  of  the  Yolscians;-  and  it  was  feared  that  the 
plebeians  would  refuse  to  serve.  The  consul  Servilius  suspended 
the  obnoxious  law,  and  gave  orders  for  the  liberation  of  the  im- 
prisoned debtors.  The  plebeians  followed  the  popular  consul  to 
victory ;  but  the  senate  refused  a  triumph  to  Servilius,  and  his 
colleague  Appius  Claudius  enforced  the  law  again  in  all  its  rigour. 
The  following  year  (b.o.  494),  the  enemy  appeared  again;  and 
the  plebeians  refused  to  be  cajoled  with  promises  a  second  time. 
It  was  not  till  the  senate  appointed  Manius  Valerius  dictator, 
that  the  malcontents  yielded  to  the  authority  of  his  office  and 
the  popularity  of  his  name.  He  again  suspended  the  laws  of  debt 
during  the  war;  and  on  his  return  as  a  victor,  he  laid  before  the 
senate  a  proposal  for  their  amendment.  But  the  patrician  party, 
headed  by  Appius  Claudius,  again  prevailed ;  and  Valerius  indig- 
nantly laid  down  his  office.  Ab  soon  as  the  news  reached  the 
army,  which  awaited  the  result  outside  the  city  walls,  they  aban- 
doned their  general,  and,  headed  by  the  military  tribunes,  the 
legions  marched  away  to  the  district  between  the  Tiber  and  the 
Anio.  There  they  took  up  their  position  on  a  hill,  on  which  they 
threatened  to  build  a  new  plebeian  city,  commanding  the  most 
fertile  part  of  the  Eoman  territory.  The  patricians,  thus  aban- 
doned by  the  farmers  who  tilled  their  lands,  were  compelled  to 
yield,  in  spite  of  the  boast  of  Appius,  that  they  and  their  clients 
could  carry  on  their  state  without  the  base  aid  of  the  plebeians. 
Valerius  was  sent  to  make  terms  with  the  seceders,  accompanied 
by  another  ex-dictator,  Titus  Lartius,  and  by  an  aged  senator, 
Menenius  Agrippa,  who  is  said  to  have  overcome  the  obstinacy  of 
the  people  by  the  famous  apologue  of  "  the  beUy  and  the  mem- 
bers." The  terms  insisted  on  by  the  people  involved  a  vital 
change  in  the  constitution.  Besides  temporary  measures  for  the 
relief  of  their  present  distress,  by  the  cancelling  of  old  debts  and 
the  foundation  of  military  colonies,  they  required  the  appointment 
of  two  permanent  officers  of  their  own  body,  to  be  elected  annually, 
like  the  two  consuls.  These  were  the  Tbibunks  of  the  Flebs 
{TrSnmi  Plebis),  a  name  taken  either  from  the  existing  office  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  thirty  Servian  tribes,  or  from  the  military  organi- 
zation of  the  people  under  the  military  tribunes  at  the  time  of  the 
appointment.  The  office  itself  was  purely  civil,  its  design  being 
to  act  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  the  consuls  and  the 
senate,  by  protecting  the  plebeians  from  the  oppression  of  the 
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patrician  magistrateB,  and  in  case  of  need  pnniahing  their  op- 
pressors. Their  prerogatives  may  be  summed  up  under  the  two 
heads  of  "  intervention  "  and  "jurisdiction."  By  the  former,  the 
tribune  might  cancel  any  command  issued  by  a  magistrate  affect- 
ing a  citizen,  on  a  protest  made  in  person  by  the  appellant,  who 
might  thus  obtain  exemption  firom  a  military  levy  or  from  arrest 
for  debt.  To  give  every  aggrieved  person  an  opportunity  of 
placing  himself  under  the  tribune's  protection,  it  was  enacted 
that  the  latter  must  not  leave  the  city,  and  that  his  house  should 
be  open  day  and  night.  The  "jurisdiction"  of  the  tribunes 
extended  over  every  citizen,  even  over  the  consul  while  in  office, 
and  embraced  the  power  of  imprisonment,  fines,  and  death.  From 
all  their  sentences  there  was  an  appeal  to  the  people,  not  in  the 
Oomitia  Centuriata,  but  in  the  Comitia  Tributa,  before  whom  the 
tribunes  must  appear  to  defend  their  sentences.  This  assembly, 
in  which  plebeian  influence  was  made  predominant,  by  the  absence 
of  the  artificial  gradations  of  suffrage  by  centuries,  became  the 
great  sphere  of  action  of  the  plebeian  tribunes.  By  their  juris- 
diction, the  new  principle  was  introduced  of  making  magistrates 
personally  responsible  for  acts  done  in  their  official  capacity,  and 
that  not  according  to  any  fixed  law,  but  at  the  pleasure  of  a 
populace  excited  by  the  leaders  of  their  party.  The  right  of  the 
tribunes  to  address  the  people  in  defence  of  their  judicial  sen- 
tences was  naturally  extended  to  a  general  licence  of  speaking  in 
the  assembly;  and  hence  arose  the  right  of  initiating  in  the 
Comitia  Tributa  those  resolutions  of  the  plebs  (plebisoita)j  which 
at  a  later  period  acquired  the  force  of  law.*  Thus  the  tribunes 
obtained  a  share  in  the  legislative  power  which  had  formerly 
been  exercised  by  the  consuls  under  the  direction  of  the  senate. 

As  it  was  foreseen  that  these  powers,  so  adverse  to  the  patri- 
cian order,  would  expose  their  possessors  to  constant  danger,  it 
was  enacted  that  their  persons  should  be  inviolable  (mcrasancti) 
within  the  city  and  that  space  around  it  which  was  exempted  frt>m 
the  consular  imperiimi.  Beyond  that  limit,  they  were  subject  to 
the  authority  of  the  magistrate,  like  any  other  citizen ;  nor  were 
their  powers  of  any  avail  against  his  authority.  Against  a  dictator, 
they  were  equally  powerless  within  the  limits  of  the  city.  It  is 
still  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  they  were  elected  by  the  Centu- 
ries or  by  the  Curiae :  the  latter  is  the  more  probable ;  and  at  all 
events,  their  election  at  first  required  the  confirmation  of  the 

*  Bj  the  "  IcUian  Law  "  (B.a  492  ?)  the  interraption  of  a  tribune  in  addressing  th« 
OomUia  IHbula  waa  made  pumshable  with  deatii. 
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Ctiriffi.  They  did  not  receive  the  imperi/um^  nor  were"  they  regarded 
as  magistrates.  Invested  with  none  of  the  regal  insignia,  and 
seated  on  a  plain  stool,  instead  of  the  ivory  enrule  chair,  their 
office  was  contrasted  with  the  consulate  as  mnch  by  the  absence  of 
external  pomp  as  by  the  unlimited  reality  of  power.  Its  first 
purpose,  of  protecting  the  commonalty  from  oppression  under  a 
particular  law,  was  but  partially  accomplished,  inasmuch  as  the 
evil  lay  in  the  law  itself,  not  merely  in  its  administration ;  nor  did 
the  power  thus  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  plebeians  give  the 
poor  any  adequate  protection  against  the  rich,  many  of  whom 
were  of  their  own  order.  The  real  effect  of  the  institution  was  to 
give  to  the  discord  between  rich  and  poor  a  legal  recognition  and 
organization.  After  the  time  of  the  decemviral  legislation,  the  office 
originally  instituted  for  the  protection  of  individuals  from  oppres- 
sion grew  into  a  constitutional  but  irresponsible  veto  vested  in 
the  leaders  of  the  opposition.  The  increase  of  the  number  of  the 
tribunes  from  two  to  five,  and  afterwards  to  ten— Kx>mbined  with 
the  change  which  transferred  the  right  of  intervention  from  the 
majority  of  the  college  to  each  individual — not  only  led  to  a  more 
arbitrary  and  obstructive  exercise  of  their  power,  but  often  enabled 
the  nobles  to  use  some  tribune  to  neutralize  the  policy  of  his  col- 
leagues. It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  the  office  had  its 
use  in  giving  a  legitimate  character  to  the  popular  opposition,  and 
in  preventing  those  perpetual  alternations  of  exile,  and  those 
murderous  conflicts,  which  were  the  common  incidents  of  party 
contests  among  the  Greeks. 

The  law  for  the  appointment  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs  was 
carried  by  the  dictator  Valerius,  who  caused  every  citizen  to  take 
an  oath  to  observe  it.  It  was  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Vesta — 
which  became  the  special  sanctuary  of  the  plebeians,  as  that  of 
Saturn  was  of  the  patricians — ^under  the  charge  of  the  two  ple- 
beian -^diles.*  These  magistrates,  who  were  elected  annually, 
first  by  the  Centuries  or  OuricB,  and  afterwards  by  tlie  Comitia 
Tributa,  were  associated  with  the  tribunes  as  their  attendants  and 
assistants,  and  stood  in  much  the  same  relation  to  them,  as  the 
qusestors  to  the  consuls.  Their  ftmctions  were  afterwards  greatly 
enlarged.  They  were  made  the  keepers  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
senate  as  well  as  of  the  plebs  (b.c.  446).  To  them  was  entrusted 
the  superintendence  of  all  buildings,  both  public  and  private, 
the  supply  of  water,  and  the  whole  sanitary  police  of  the  city ; 
the  distributions  of  com  to  the  poorer  citizens  {cmnoruji) ;  the  care 

*  Their  title  was  deiiyed  from  the  house  {ctda)  of  the  goddess. 
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of  the  public  lands ;  the  Biiperintendenoe  of  the  markets  and  of 
weights  and  measnree ;  the  ordering  of  and  presidency  over  the 
public  festivals ;  and,  lastly,  the  duty  of  seeing  that  no  now  deities 
or  rites  were  introduced.  The  office  of  the  Gurule  JEdiles  was  not 
instituted  till  b.g.  365.  While  the  plebeians  obtained  the  perma- 
nent protection  of  their  tribunes  and  eediles,  their  present  distress 
was  in  part  relieved  by  the  sending  out  of  a  military  colony  to 
Velitrae,  a  town  conquered  from  the  Volscians.  Such  were  the  very 
momentous  results  of  the  famous  Secession  to  the  Sacred  MoufUj 
for  such  was  the  name  by  which  the  commons  celebrated  the  {>OBir 
tion  they  had  taken  up  on  the  hill  in  the  lands  of  Crustumerium. 

The  first  year  after  this  great  political  victory  of  the  plebeians 
is  marked  in  the  Eoman  annals  by  two  famous  names,  the  one  of 
a  bitter  enemy  of  the  order,  the  other  of  a  friend,  who  sealed  his 
devotion  by  his  blood.  Gaius  Masoius  Cobiolanus,  who  had 
already  distinguished  himself,  as  a  youth  of  seventeen,  at  the 
battle  of  the  Lake  E^illus,  where  he  received  from  the  dictator 
the  "  civic  crown  " — an  oaken  wreath — ^for  saving  the  life  of  a 
feUow-citizen,  and  who  gained  his  surname  this  year  by  his  exploit 
in  taking  the  Yolscian  city  of  Corioli,  is  the  hero  of  a  legend,  in 
illustrating  which  our  own  greatest  poet  has  vied  with  the  old 
Roman  bards.  We  may  assume  that  those  who  have  not  read  the 
story  as  told  by  livy  are  familiar  with  the  tragedy  of  Shakspeare ; 
but,  if  there  be  any  historic  basis  for  it  at  all,  we  must  not  fail  to 
notice  the  bitter  and  pertinacious  hostility  to  the  plebeians  implied 
in  the  proposal  of  Coriolanus,  to  extort  the  surrender  of  the  tribu- 
nate as  the  price  of  saving  them  from  famine. 

Of  Spukius  Cassius,  Dr.  Arnold  has  well  said,  that  "  by  a 
strange  compensation  of  fortune,  the  first  Eoman,  whose  greatness 
is  really  historical,  is  the  man  whose  deeds  no  poet  sang,  and  whose 
memory  the  early  annalists,  repeating  the  language  of  the  party 
who  destroyed  him,  have  branded  with  the  charge  of  treason  and 
attempted  tyranny.  Amidst  the  silence  and  the  calumnies  of  his 
enemies,  he  is  known  as  the  author  of  three  works,  to  which  Bome 
owed  all  her  future  greatness :  he  concluded  the  league  with  the 
Latins  in  his  second  consulship ;  in  his  third,  he  concluded  the 
league  with  the  Hemicans,  and  procured,  although  with  the  price 
of  his  own  life,  the  enactment  of  the  first  agrarian  law."  *  The 
treaty  with  the  Latins,  concluded  in  b.c.  493,  was  preserved  at 
Bome  on  a  brazen  pillar  down  to  the  time  of  Cicero.  Its  terms  of 
perfect  eouality  prove  how  completely  the  Latins  had  regained  their 

•  Arnold's  HiMory  of  Some,  toI.  I  pp.  151, 152. 
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independence ;  and  the  names  of  the  thirty  cities  indicate  within 
what  narrow  limits  the  Roman  territory  had  been  thrown  back.* 
The  language  of  the  treaty,  as  quoted  by  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassns,  affords  an  interesting  example  of  the  style  of  snch  instm- 
ments  at  that  early  age : — ''  There  shall  be  peace  between  them  so 
long  as  the  heaven  shall  keep  its  place  above  the  earth,  and  the 
earth  its  place  below  the  heaven ;  they  shall  neither  wage,  nor 
eanse  to  be  waged,  any  war  against  each  other,  nor  give  to  each 
other's  enemies  a  passage  through  their  land ;  they  shall  aid  each 
other,  when  attacked,  with  all  their  might,  and  all  spoils  and 
plunder  won  by  their  joint  arms  shall  be  shared  equally  between 
them."  After  a  clause  for  the  settlement  of  private  disputes 
between  citizens  of  the  two  states,  it  was  agreed  that  when  their 
armies  were  in  the  field  together,  the  command  shoiQd  be  given  in 
alternate  years  to  the  Koman  and  the  Latin  general. 

These  stipulations  evidently  point  to  a  common  danger  from 
some  enemy,  whose  attacks  were  the  chief  motive  for  the  union  of 
the  two  states.  The  legendary  stories,  confirmed  so  far  by  the 
subsequent  history,  enable  us  to  find  that  enemy  in  the  warlike 
peoples  of  the  Yolscians  and  the  .zEquians,  two  branches  of  the 
Umbro-Samnite  race.  The  former,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
occupied  the  south  of  Latium ;  the  latter  had  their  seats  in  the 
Apennines,  on  the  upper  Anio.  Their  attacks  at  this  period  on 
the  Latins  and  the  Komans  may  be  probably  ascribed  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  Etruscans,  who  were  extending  their  power  through 
Central  Italy  and  down  into  Campagnia. f  The  long  wars  with  these 
tribes,  and  with  the  Etruscans,  form  the  sum  of  the  foreign  history 
of  Rome  down  to  the  Gallic  invasion  ;  and  the  varying  fortunes  of 
those  wars  bear  a  close  relation  to  the  internal  history  of  the  city. 

The  league  was  strengthened,  seven  years  later,  in  the  third 
consulship  of  Spurius  Cassius,  by  the  accession  of  the  Hemicans, 
a  Sabine  people  who  dwelt  in  that  high  valley  of  the  Apennines 
which  extends  from  the  break  in  the  chain  at  FrsBneste  to  the 
upper  course  of  the  Liris,  and  whose  position,  between  the 
^quians  on  the  north  and  the  Yolscians  on  the  south,  was  pecu- 
liarly dangerous  (b.o.  486).  No  stronger  proof  could  be  given  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Spurius  Cassius  than  the  fact  that 
his  league  with  the  Latins  remained  imbroken  for  a  full  century, 
till  the  Gallic  invasion ;  and  yet  his  accusers  charged  him  with 
sacrificing  the  interests  of  Rome  to  those  of  the  Latins.    Party 

*  The  oocarrenoe  of  CorioU  among  these  names  is  a  significant  commentary  on  the 
legend  of  Coriolanns,  which  makes  it  a  Volsdan  town.  f  See  p.  143. 
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jealoas J  can  always  forge  weapons  of  attack  eqnaUj  out  of  sncceas 
or  failure.  That  active  hostilitieB  were  carried  on,  especially  with 
the  Yolscians,  during  these  seven  years,  is  implied  in  the  legend 
of  Ooriolanus,  which  (under  its  poetical  veil)  confesses  the  repulse 
of  the  enemy  after  great  danger  to  Borne.  This  inference  agrees 
with  the  ascription  of  the  two  triumphs  to  Sp  orius  Cassius,  and  with 
the  fact  that  a  new  division  of  public  land  had  to  be  made. 

The  consul  seized  the  opportunity  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  great 
iniquity  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  civil  dissensions — ^the  system 
of  occupation  of  the  public  land  by  the  patricians,  and  the  with- 
holding assignments  of  it  from  the  plebeians.  He  proposed  to 
the  Comitia  Centuriata  the  first  of  those  famous,  but  grievously 
misunderstood  measures,  known  as  Agrabiak  Laws.  To  the 
illustrious  Niebuhr  is  due  the  merit  of  dispelling  the  popular 
misapprehension,  that  the  principle  of  an  agrarian  law  consisted  in 
the  resumption  by  the  state  of  its  supposed  natural  right,  to  all 
the  land  under  its  protection,  and  its  redistribution  to  the  citizens, 
rich  and  poor  alike,  on  equal  terms.  No  such  confiscation  of 
private  property  was  dreamt  of  in  these  laws.  They  dealt  solely 
with  the  agcT  putliou8y  the  nature  of  which  has  already  been 
explained ;  and  their  primary  object  was  to  secure  for  the  ple- 
beians those  allotments  of  arable  ground,  and  that  fair  share  in 
the  use  of  the  pasture-land,  which  the  cupidity  of  the  patricians 
had  Mrithheld,  and  to  exact  from  the  occupiers  of  the  remainder 
their  stipulated  rent.  Spurius  Oassius  proposed  that  the  public 
domain  should  be  measured,  a  part  of  it  leased  for  the  benefit  of  the 
state,  and  another  portion  distributed  among  the  needy  citizens. 
The  popularity  of  the  consul  and  the  fear  of  another  secession 
prevailed  over  the  violent  opposition  of  the  patricians,  headed  by 
his  colleague,  Proculus  Virginius.*  The  measure  was  carried 
through  the  assembly  of  the  Centuries,  and  confirmed  by  the 
CuriflB ;  but  the  patricians  watched  for  an  opportunity  to  destroy 
the  man  whom  they  regarded  as  a  traitor  to  his  oider,  and  the 
plebeians  themselves  were  dissatisfied  because  the  Latins  were  to 
have  their  fair  share  in  the  distribution  of  the  land,  according  to  the 
recent  treaty.  Cassius  was  succeeded  in  the  consulship  by  ServiuB 
Cornelius  and  Quintus  Fabius ;  and  another  member  of  the  Fabian 
house,  which  now  begins  to  distinguish  itself  by  its  high  patrician 
politics — ^Kseso  Fabius,  the  consul's  brother — ^was  one  of  the  two 
judges  of  capital  crimes  {gua^tores  paaniddii).    These  officers 

*  Throughout  the  whole  duration  of  the  Pfttriciui  Republic,  any  consul  who  faTom«> 
ed  the  people  generallj  had  as  a  colleague  one  of  th^  violent  enemies. 
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ooald  bring  at  once  before  the  people  any  caee  in  which  an  appeal 
woiQd  lie  from  their  judgment ;  and  thus  Kseso  arraigned  Spurius 
Oassins  before  the  Comitia  Cnriata  on  the  charge  of  trying  to 
make  himaelf  king.  It  might  have  been  Buppoaed  that  the  deci- 
sion lay  legally  with  the  Comitia  Oentnriata;  but  the  Curiaa 
assumed  the  right  of  judging  a  fellow  patrician;  and  Spurius 
GassiuB  was  scoui^ed  and  beheaded,  and  his  house  levelled  with 
the  ground.  '^  There  was  some  truth  in  the  charge  that  he  had 
usurped  regal  power,  for  he  had  endeavoured,  like  the  kings,  to 
protect  the  free  commons  against  his  own  order.  His  law  was 
buried  along  with  him;  but  its  spectre  thenceforth  incessantly 
haanted  the  eyes  of  the  rich,  and  again  and  again  it  rose  from  the 
tomb  against  them,  till  the  conflicts  to  which  it  led  destroyed  the 
commonwealth."  *  Meanwhile  the  triumph  of  the  patricians  is 
attested  by  the  appearance  of  a  Fabius  as  one  of  the  consuls  for 
seven  successive  years  (b.o.  485 — 479).  But  the  ascendancy  of 
the  Fabian  house  brought  an  unexpected  aid  to  the  popular  cause. 
These  seven  years  were  a  period  of  incessant  war  with  the 
^quians  and  the  Yeientines,  and  of  continual  dissensions  in  the 
city.  Successive  tribunes  attempted  to  protect  citizens  in  the 
reftisal  to  enlist;  and  it  is  even  said  that  the  soldiers  of  the 
haughty  Eseso  Fabius,  who  was  hated  almost  as  bitterly  as  Appius 
Claudius,  suffered  themselves  to  be  defeated  rather  than  foUow 
him  to  victory.  At  length  the  valour  of  the  Fabii  in  a  battle 
against  the  Yeientines,  followed  by  their  kind  treatment  of  the 
wounded  soldiers,  conciliated  the  people  (b.o.  480) ;  and,  in  the 
following  year,  Ksbso  himself  proposed  the  execution  of  the  Agra 
rian  Law  of  Spurius  Cassius.  Scorned  by  their  fellow  patricians 
as  recreants,  the  Fabii  resolved  to  quit  Home  in  a  body,  with 
their  clients,  as  the  Claudii  had  left  BegiUus  a  quarter  of  a 
century  before.  They  established  themselves  on  the  little  river 
Cremera,  which  runs  into  the  Tiber  fit)m  the  Tuscan  side,  a  few 
miles  above  Rome ;  but  within  two  years  the  whole  colony,  to  the 
number  of  300,  were  surprised  and  put  to  the  sword  by  the 
Yeientines.  One  youth  alone  escaped,  having  been  left  behind  at 
Home,  and  became  the  ancestor  of  the  Fabii  who  were  so  famous 
in  after  years  (b.c.  474).  In  the  next  year,  the  Yeientines  stormed 
the  Janiculum,  and  two  years  later  a  truce  was  made  between 
Rome  and  Yeii  for  forty  years  (b.o.  474).t 

*  Hommaen,  JBistary  o/Rame^  vol  I  p.  289. 

f  With  oharacteristio  falBifioation,  the  annalists  represent  the  VeientineB,  ailer  aO 
flieir  mcoeflses,  as  suing  for  this  peaoe. 
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These  disasters  supplied  the  tribunes  with  grounds  for  attacks 
upon  the  patrician  magistrates ;  and  the  consuls  of  two  successiye 
years  were  impeached  for  permitting  the  massacre  of  the  Fabii 
and  the  loss  of  the  Janiculum.  The  precedent  was  next  extended 
to  political  offences,  and  the  consuls  of  B.C.  474  were  impeached, 
on  the  expiration  of  their  year  of  oflSce,  for  their  opposition  to  the 
demand  of  the  tribunes  for  the  execution  of  the  Agrarian  Law. 
Their  accuser,  the  tribune  Genucius,  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  on 
the  night  before  the  trial.  This  violation  of  the  sacred  person  of 
a  tribune,  the  more  odious  because  of  the  freedom  of  access  to  his 
house,  was  followed  by  other  assassinations,  which  struck  terror 
into  the  popular  party,  till  the  courage  of  a  single  man  raUied  the 
plebeians  and  raised  the  tribunes  one  great  step  in  power. 

This  man  wasPubUlius  Volero,  who,  being  chosen  tribune,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  resistance  to  an  arbitrary  levy  made  by  the  consuls, 
proposed  the  celebrated  "Publilian  Law,"  that  the  tribunes  of  the 
plebs  and  the  plebeian  sediles  should  be  elected  by  the  plebeians 
themselves  in  the  Comitia  Tributa  (b.o.  472).  Every  device  was 
employed  to  postpone  the  Comitia  of  the  Tribes,  to  whom  the  pro- 
posal was  at  first  made  as  s,  plebiscitum.  The  patricians  appeared 
in  the  Forum  with  their  clients,  and  provoked  personal  conflicts 
with  the  plebeians,  and  a  fatal  epidemic  helped  to  drive  over  the 
business  to  the  following  year.  Both  parties  prepared  for  a  deci- 
sive contest.  The  patricians  chose  for  their  consul  Appius  Clau- 
dius, the  son  of  their  old  leader ;  Yolero  was  re-elected  tribune, 
with  a  still  more  bold  and  resolute  colleague,  Caius  Leetorins ; 
and  the  scope  of  the  proposed  resolution  was  enlarged.  The  day 
of  meeting  came.  Appius  Claudius  declared  that  he  woiQd  resist 
the  voting  by  force ;  Leetorius  vowed  that  he  would  carry  the  law 
before  night,  or  lay  down  his  life  in  the  Forum.  Appius  kept  his 
place,  surrounded  by  his  lictors,  when  Leetorius  called  the  tribes 
to  vote,  and  bade  all  strangers  to  withdraw  from  the  Forum.  The 
tribune  sent  his  officer  to  insist  on  the  consul's  departure ;  and  a 
jfray  ensued  between  the  lictors  and  the  multitude,  in  which  the 
sacred  person  of  Lffitorius  was  severely  wounded.  The  commons 
(ftormed  the  Capitol ;  and  for  several  days  the  citadel  of  Some 
was  held  by  them  as  by  an  enemy.  At  length  the  senate  listened 
to  the  wiser  advice  of  the  more  moderate  consul,  Titus  Quinctius. 
They  adopted  the  plebiscitum,  and  proposed  it  to  the  Comitia 
Curiata,  whose  sanction  converted  it  into  a  law,  which  has  been 
called  the  second  great  charter  of  Koman  liberties,  Some  say  that 
the  number  of  the  tribunes  was  now  first  raised  to  five.    Be  this 
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as  it  maj,  five  plebeian  tribttnes  were  elected  by  the  assembly  of 
the  tribes  in  the  following  year  (b.o.  470).  Their  names  are 
preserved ;  and  the  absence  of  that  of  Lffitorins  from  the  list  has 
been  thought  to  imply  that  he  died,  as  he  had  said,  from  the 
wounds  he  received  in  the  Forum.  Nor  was  Appius  Claudius 
suffered  to  escape  punishment  His  army  refused  to  fight,  when 
he  led  them  against  the  Yolscians ;  and  the  stem  consul  inflicted 
on  them  that  terrible  penalty  of  deoiTnd^um^*  which  has  since 
passed  into  a  proverbial  expression.  For  this  act  of  severity,  and 
for  his  lawless  conduct  in  his  consulship,  he  was  impeached  by 
two  of  the  new  tribunes,  and  only  avoided  a  certain  condemnation 
by  suicide.  Another  account,  however,  says  that  he  died  of 
sickness  (b.c.  470). 

We  know  in  fact  that  Bome  suffered  terribly  about  this  time 
from  the  ravages  of  pestilence,  which  in  one  year  carried  off  both 
the  consuls,  two  of  the  four  augurs,  and  the  Curio  Maximus  (the 
head  of  the  curise) ;  and  the  only  magistrates  left  were  the  ple- 
beian sediles,  who  carried  on  the  government  under  the  control 
of  senatorial  interreges  (b.o.  463).  All  the  accession  of  political 
power  gained  by  the  tribunes  had  been  of  little  material  help  to 
the  plebeians,  who  were  again  overwhelmed  with  distress  and 
debt.  Their  most  substantial  relief  was  from  the  foundation  of  a 
colony  at  the  important  port  of  Antium,  on  the  coast  of  Latium, 
which  was  taken  from  the  Volscians  (b.o.  468),  and  by  the  divi- 
fiion  of  its  lands  among  the  colonists.  At  length  the  demands  of 
the  commons  rose  to  a  complete  reform  of  the  existing  order  of 
the  commonwealth ;  and,  in  b.c.  462,  the  tribune,  C.  Terentillus, 
pro})Osed  a  law  for  the  restraining  of  the  powers  of  the  consuls, 
and  for  the  appointment  of  ten  commissioners,  f  chosen  equally 
from  both  orders,  to  draw  up  a  new  code  of  laws.  This  proposal 
contained  the  first  germ  of  the  decemviral  legislation,  which  was 
carried  into  effect  as  a  compromise  after  a  violent  conflict  for 
eight  years  (b.o.  462 — 454).  The  plebeians  elected  the  same  tri- 
bunes for  five  successive  years.  The  younger  patricians  organized 
clubs  for  the  perpetration  of  every  kind  of  violence ;  and  among 
these,  Eseso  Quinctius,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Cindnnatus, 
brought  upon  himself  an  impeachment  by  the  tribune,  Aulus  Yir- 

*  That  is,  the  choice  of  every  tenth  man,  by  lot  or  otherwise,  for  execution.  The 
moral  effect  of  this  pmushment  may  be  said  to  be  increased  tenfold  by  the  fear  of  every 
nan  that  the  choice  may  fall  on  him. 

f  IHeenwirL  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Romans  to  name  colleges  or  oonmiittees, 
whether  permanent  or  special,  by  the  number  of  their  members.  The  celebrated  political 
Irimntiratet  were  an  ironical  applicationof  this  nomenclature. 
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giniufl  (b.c.  461).  Keeao  fled  into  Etroria  before  the  day  of  hia 
trial  A  conspiracj  was  formed  for  effecting  his  return ;  and  in 
the  following  year  a  band  of  exiles  and  Blaves,  led  by  a  Sabine, 
named  Appios  HerdonioB,  Burprised  the  Capitol  by  night,  and 
kept  possession  of  it  in  arms,  demanding  the  restoration  of  all 
political  exiles.  The  consular  power  was,  as  usual,  divided  be* 
tween  an  eager  partisan  of  the  patricians  and  a  favourer  of  the 
people,  an  Appius  Claudius  and  a  Valerius  Poplicola.  The  latter 
led  the  allied  forces  of  the  Latins  and  Hemicans  to  the  assault  of 
the  CapitoL  The  consul  was  killed,  but  the  post  was  earned,  and 
the  insurgents  were  put  to  the  sword  or  afterwards  executed. 
Kaeso  Quinctius,  who  is  not  expressly  mentioned,  seems  to  have 
fallen  in  the  conflict.  But  the  patricians  proved  their  imyielding 
obstinacy  by  electing  in  the  place  of  Valerius  the  father  of  the 
rebel  £fleso,  the  stem  L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  who  was  as  con- 
spicuous for  his  enmity  to  the  commons  as  for  the  republican 
simplicity  which  has  shed  a  lustre  upon  his  name.  The  annalists 
ascribe  to  him  a  scheme  for  obtaining  the  revocation  of  all  the 
popular  measures  by  summoning  the  army,  in  virtue  of  their 
military  oath,  to  meet  him  at  the  Lake  Begillus,  where  the  pro- 
tection of  the  tribunes  would  have  been  of  no  force  against  the 
consular  imperiurn,  The  worst  scenes  of  civil  conflict  that  dis- 
graced the  Greek  republics  were  enacted  at  Home,  which  seemed 
given  over  to  internal  war.  There  is  even  a  tradition,  though 
scarcely  clear  enough  to  be  recorded  as  a  fact,  that  nine  eminent 
men  of  the  popular  party  were  burnt  alive  in  the  Circus  Maximus ; 
such  being  the  punishment  provided  by  an  old  law  for  the  worst 
traitors.  The  state  seems  only  to  have  been  saved  from  anarchy 
by  the  moderating  influence  of  the  senate,  and  the  pressure  of 
foreign  war. 

For  the  uEquians  and  Volscians  were  again  bearing  hard  upon 
Latium.  The  citadel  of  Tuscnlum,  which  had  been  surprised  by 
the  former,  was  indeed  recovered,  but  Antium  was  retaken  and 
held  by  the  latter  (b.o.  459).  A  brief  truce  with  the  ^quians 
was  foUowed  by  the  war  which  is  illustrated  by  the  cdebrated 
l^end  of  Cincinnatus.  Li  the  year  b.g.  458,  the  consul  L.  Minu- 
cius  had  suffered  himself  to  be  surrounded  by  the  enemy  in  a  defile 
of  Mount  AlgiduB.*  Five  knights  escaped  from  the  army,  and 
brought  the  news  of  its  danger  to  Some.  The  consul,  C.  Nautius, 
summoned  the  senate,  and  it  was  resolved  that  L.  Quinctius  Cincin- 

*  This  range,  wUch  lay  between  Pwoeste  and  the  Alban  bUl,  was  a  sort  of  advanoed 
poet  of  the  JBquians  in  their  wars  with  Rome. 
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Qatos  should  be  named  dictator.  Though  sharing,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  strongest  prejudices  of  his  order  against  the  plebeians, 
Cincinnatus  was  one  of  a  class  of  patricians  which  did  not  die  out 
for  many  generations,  who,  amidst  the  growth  of  wealth  and 
avarice,  preserved  the  simple  frugal  life  of  the  olden  times,  when 
each  burgess  had  his  modest  share  of  the  narrow  territory  of  the 
city. 

'*Himo  et  incomptifl  Curium  oapillis 

UUleni  bello  tulit  et  Gammmn 

Btavh  paiq>erUs  e(  ayitiiB  ftpto 
Cum  kre  fundoa." 

He  lived  on  his  little  farm  of  four  jugera  beyond  the  Tiber, 
which  he  cultivated  with  his  own  hands.*  When  summoned  to 
assume  the  consulship  two  years  before,  he  had  said  to  his  wife, 
"  I  fear,  Bacilia,  our  little  field  must  remain  this  year  unsown ; " 
and  now  he  was  found  by  the  deputies  of  the  Senate  digging  in  the 
field,  with  his  toga  laid  aside  on  the  ground.  They  bade  him  put 
on  his  dress  to  receive  the  message  of  the  Senate  in  a  fitting  manner, 
and  haQed  him  as  Master  of  the  People,  to  deliver  the  consul  and 
his  army  from  the  ambush  of  the  ^quians.  Having  appointed  for 
his  master  of  the  horse  L.  Tarquitius  Flaccus,  a  citizen  poor  and 
frugal  as  himself,  who  had  not  the  census  of  a  knight,  Cincinnatus 
summoned  all  the  people  to  the  Forum,  and  ordered  the  shops  to 
be  shut  and  all  business  to  be  suspended,  till  the  consul  and  his 
army  should  be  rescued.  He  summoned  every  man  of  military  age 
to  meet  him  in  the  Campus  Martins  before  simset,  each  provided 
with  rations  for  five  days,  and  twelve  stakes.t  The  old  men  pre- 
pared the  food,  while  the  soldiers  cut  the  stakes  where  they  pleased ; 
and  before  midnight  the  dictator  and  his  levy  had  reached  Mount. 
Algidus.  Having  reconnoitred  the  enemy's  position,  Cincinnatus. 
ordered  his  soldiers  to  lay  down  their  baggage,  and  to  surround 
the  hostile  camp  with  a  ditch  and  the  palisade  he  had  provided. 
They  b^an  their  work  with  a  shout  that  announced  their  presence 
to  the  consul  and  his  army,  who  forthwith  made  an  attack  which 
occupied  the  ^quians  all  the  night,  and  allowed  them  no  leisure 
to  turn  against  the  new  enemy.    So  they  found  themselves  in  the 

*  Toarjngera  is  about  2^  acres.  The  fann  was  probably  in  the  auburb  of  Janicu- 
Imn,  aa  Borne  had  not  yet  reoovered  her  territory  beyond  the  Tiber.  The  cognomen  of 
CSndnnatuB  ia  said  to  hare  been  derired  from  liiB  crisp  curling  locks  (ondnnt). 

f  Three  or  four  stakes  for  the  palisade  of  the  camp  formed  a  regular  part  of  the  load 
whldi  a  Roman  soldier  carried  on  the  march ;  but  these  were  designed  for  a  special 
purpose. 

VOL,  II.— 16 
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morning  hemmed  in  between  two  Soman  armiea,  and  had  no 
resource  but  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Cincinnatns  made  them 
all  pass  beneath  the  yoke,  as  the  symbol  of  subjection ;  *  and  led 
the  ^quian  general  Gracchus,  and  his  chief  ofBcers,  in  triumph 
back  to  Eoine,  which  he  had  left  within  twenty-four  hours,  fol- 
lowed by  the  consul's  army,  to  whom  he  allowed  no  share  of  the 
spoil.  The  poetic  beauty  of  the  story  is  somewhat  marred  by  its 
sequel.  Gincinnatus  did  not  lay  down  his  office  till  he  had  avenged 
his  son  Kseso  by  the  condemnation  and  banishment  of  the  chief . 
witness  against  him  on  a  charge  of  perjury.  But  he  made  no 
further  political  use  of  his  power ;  and  he  retired  to  his  farm,  after 
holding  the  dictatorship  for  only  sixteen  days. 

The  connection  of  this  family  l^end  of  the  Quinctii  with  the 
real  history  of  the  ^quian  and  Yolscian  wars  is  admirably  described 
by  Dr.  Arnold : — "  In  such  a  warfare  as  that  of  the  Komans  with 
the  ^quians  and  Yolscians,  there  are  always  sufficient  alternations 
of  success  to  furnish  the  annalists  on  either  side  with  matter  of 
triumph;  and  by  exaggerating  every  victory,  and  omitting  or 
Blightly  noticing  every  defeat,  they  form  a  picture  such  as  national 
vanity  most  delights  in.  But  we  neither  can,  nor  need  we  desire, 
to  correct  and  supply  the  omissions  of  the  details  of  the  Soman 
historians:  it  is  enough  to  say  that,  at  the  close  of  the  third 
century  of  Bome,  the  warfare  which  the  Romans  had  to  maintain 
against  the  Opican  nations  was  generally  defensive;  that  the 
^quians  and  Yolscians  had  advanced  from  the  line  of  the  Apen- 
nines, and  established  themselves  on  the  Alban  hills  in  the  heart 
of  Latium :  that  of  the  thirty  Latin  states,  which  had  formed  the 
league  with  Eome  (in  b.o.  493),  thirteen  were  now  either  destroyed 
<or  were  in  the  possession  of  the  Opicans :  that  on  the  Alban  hiDs 
.themselves  Tusculum  alone  remained  independent ;  and  that  there 
was  no  other  friendly  city  to  obstruct  the  irruptions  of  the  enemy 
into  the  territory  of  Eome.  Accordingly,  that  territory  was  plun- 
.dered  year  after  year,  and,  whatever  defeats  the  plunderers  may  at 
times  have  sustained,  yet  they  were  never  deterred  from  renewing 
a  contest  which  they  found  in  the  main  profitable  and  glorious. 
So  greatly  had  the  power  and  dominion  of  Bome  fallen  since  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy."  f 

So  little  was  the  victory  of  Gincinnatus  decisive,  that  in  the 

*  The  yoke,  fonned  of  two  spears  set  apright  and  one  across,  was  an  imitation  of  the 
instniment  which  senred  drau^^t  cattle  for  a  collar,  and  which  maj  still  be  seen  where 
-oxen  are  used  for  plooghmg. 

f  mriary  o/Jiome^  yoL  i  pp.  208,  209. 
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very  next  year  we  find  the  uiEqnians  joining  with  the  Sabines  to 
ravage  the  rich  territory  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio.  These 
wars,  and  the  continuance  of  the  pestilence  at  Rome,  had  the 
effect  of  still  postponing  the  Terentilian  law.  Meanwhile,  the 
popular  party  aimed  at  other  objects.  The  number  of  the  tribunes, 
ahready  enlarged  to  five,  was  now  doubled ;  a  worse  than  doubtful 
benefit,  as  it  increased  the  chance  that  one  of  so  large  a  number 
might  become  the  tool  of  the  patricians  (b.c.  457),  A  far  greater 
gain  was  effected  by  the  law  of  the  tribune  Icilius,  assigning  the 
Aventine  as  a  residence  for  the  Plebeians.  The  surface  of  the 
hill  was  parcelled  out  among  them  into  building  sites ;  and  its 
steep  sides  made  it  capable  of  defence  (b.o.  456).  Lest  this  law 
should  be  obstructed  in  its  passage,  like  the  Terentilian,  by  the 
disorderly  interruptions  of  the  patricians  and  their  clients,  it  was 
not  proposed  in  the  Comitia  Tributa,  but  laid  as  a  petition  before 
the  Senate  by  the  tribune,  who  demanded  to  be  heard  in  its  behalf; 
and  thus  the  tribunes  gained  indirectly  what  amounted  to  the 
privilege  of  initiating  measures  in  the  Senate.  That  body  adopted 
the  law  as  a  compromise :  it  passed  the  assembly  of  the  centuries; 
it  was  confirmed  with  solemn  oaths  in  the  presence  of  the  Pon- 
tiff, and  was  inscribed  on  a  brass  pillar  in  the  temple  of  Diana 
on  the  Aventine.  Still  the  Terentilian  law  was  pressed  on  by  the 
tribunes,  who  were  re-elected  for  the  fifth  time,  and  as  resolutely 
opposed  by  the  patricians.  At  length,  in  the  three-hundredth 
year  of  the  city,  an  agreement  was  effected  under  the  auspices  of 
the  consuls,  who  were  both  of  the  moderate  party.  A  commission 
of  three  {tritmi/viri)  was  sent  to  Greece,  then  in  the  height  of  her 
glory,  in  the  interval  between  the  Persian  and  the  Peloponnesian 
Wars,  to  inquire  into  the  Greek  laws,  especially  those  of  Solon, 
and  to  report  which  of  them  seemed  likely  to  be  advantageous  to 
the  state  (b.o.  454).  It  was  during  the  year  of  their  absence  that 
the  pestilence,  under  which  Eome  had  long  suffered  more  or  less, 
broke  out  with  the  frightful  violence  already  noticed,  aggravated 
by  a  famine  (b.o.  453).  The  city  would  seem  to  have  lain  at  the 
mercy  of  her  enemies,  had  they  not  suffered  equally  by  the  same 
plague,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  wave  of  that  mysterious 
disease  which  desolated  Athens  twenty-three  years  later.*  The 
exhaustion  caused  by  it  seems  to  have  checked  the  attacks  of  tlie 
enemies  of  Eome  for  several  years. 

In  the  following  year,  the  pestilence  abated ;  the  commissioners 
returned  from  Greece ;  both  parties  agreed  to  appoint  a  Committee 

•  See  VoL  I^  pp.  49S— 500. 
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of  Ten  *  with  full  power,  not  only  to  draw  up  new  laws,  but  to 
administer  the  whole  government  of  the  republic,  both  civil  and 
military,  till  the  new  code  should  come  into  force.  Meanwhile, 
all  the  ordinary  magifitraciee  were  to  be  suspended,  including  not 
only  the  consulate,  but  the  tribuneship.f  The  patricians  insisted 
that  all  the  Ten  should  be  of  their  own  body,  and,  after  a  severe 
struggle,  the  plebeians  were  compelled  to  yidd  the  point4  They 
seem  to  have  relied  on  the  understanding,  that  the  new  l^islation 
was  to  be  a  thoroughly  healing  measure,  framed  to  establish,  for 
ever,  equal  justice  to  both  orders ;  and,  strange  as  it  appears  in 
the  light  of  the  past  and  of  the  future,  they  reposed  ftdl  confidence 
in  Appius  Claudius,  who,  as  consul  elect,  was  to  be,  with  his  col* 
league  Titus  Genucius,  at  the  head  of  the  college.  For  this 
Appius  Claudius,  the  son  and  grandson  of  the  Claudii  who  have 
already  figured  in  the  annals  of  the  republic,  had  professed  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  people.  Three  members  more  were  ftuv 
nished  (as  Niebuhr  supposes)  §  by  the  Warden  of  the  City  and 
the  Qusestores  Parricidii ;  and.  the  other  five  were  elected  by  the 
Comitia  of  the  Centuries  (b.o.  452). 

With  the  new  year,  the  consuls  elect  went  tlirough  the  form  of 
abdicating  their  office,  and  the  Dbcebcvibs  entered  on  their  un- 
bounded power,  limited  only  by  the  obligation  of  laying  it  down 
at  the  expiration  of  the  year.  The  administrative  government  was 
vested,  just  as  during  an  Interregnum,  in  each  member  of  the 
college  for  a  day.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  Appius  Claudius, 
from  the  prestige  of  his  great  name,  from  his  determined  will, 
and  firom  his  great  popularity,  eclipsed  his  colleagues,  and  wielded 
a  power  little  short  of  r^aL  Nor  did  he  at  first  belie  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people.  He  seems  to  have  possessed  one  of  those 
ardent  and  self-willed  natures  which  apply  their  force  admirably 
CO  a  worthy  object,  and  then,  in  the  pride  of  success,  expecting  to 

*  Their  lull  title  wm  Deean  Ftrt  amndari  podmUOe  UgQmt  •eribundU, 

f  Such  is  the  statement  of  liyy  and  Dionjsius ;  but  Niebulir  doubte  its  truth  respect- 
ing the  tribunate^  which,  howcTer,  he  admita  to  haTe  been  aoqiended  under  the  aeoond 
deoemvirate. 

X  This  statement  deecribea  the  actual  fact  with  reference  to  the  fint  decemTirSi 
not  the  essential  nature  of  the  office.  That  the  **  decemvirate  with  consular  power,"  like 
the  subsequent  *'militaiy  tribunate  with  consular  power,*'  was  legally  open  to  both 
orders,  is  argued  bj  Dr.  Mommsen,  both  on  other  grounds  and  dedsiTely  from  the 
names  of  fiye  of  the  members  of  the  aeeonci  deoemTiral  college,  who  uaqueslioDablj 
belonged  to  plebeian  ^Mttet. 

§  He  regards  the  first  decemyirs  as  the  decern  primi  of  the  Senate ;  but  the  second  as 
a  representative  college  resembling,  and  probably  framed  in  direct  imitation  o(  the 
Attic  Archons,  as  a  result  of  the  commission  sent  to  Greece. 
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command  all  aromid  them,  are  shipwrecked  upon  their  own  selfish 
desires.  While  the  Decemvirs  were  engaged  in  their  great  work 
of  legislation,  and  moved  with  the  desire  of  reconciling  all  parties, 
their  government  was  moderate  and  just. 

Meanwhile  their  special  work  made  rapid  progress.  Heir  study 
of  the  Greek  laws  was  aided  by  an  Ionian  sophist,  Hermodorus  of 
Ephesus,  whose  services  were  commemorated  by  the  erection  of 
his  statue  in  the  Comitium.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  they  had 
prepared  and  laid  before  the  people  a  complete  code  of  laws, 
which  were  engraved  upon  ten  tables  of  brass,  and  aflSxed  to  the 
rostra  in  front  of  the  senate-house.  The  very  number  of  these 
tables,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  the  Decemvirs — a  number 
80  familiar  to  the  Latins — ^Aimishes  a  decisive  confirmation  of 
what  we  might  assume  from  all  the  circumstances,  that  the  Ten 
Tables  were  designed  for  a  complete  code.  The  statement  that  the 
Decemviral  oflSce  was  prolonged  for  another  year,  in  order  that  the- 
code  might  be  made  more  complete,  is  the  more  suspicious  from 
the  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  Appius  Claudius,  the  two  lists 
of  Decemvirs  were  composed  of  different  persons.  It  is  one  of 
those  bold  conjectures,  which  were  the  fruit  of  Niebuhr's  almost 
intuitive  sagacity,  that  the  decemvirate  was  meant  to  be  a  perma- 
nent committee  of  government,  in  place  of  the  old  magistracies. 
It  seems  unquestionably  to  have  been  the  object  of  the  new  legis- 
lation to  substitute  the  safeguard  of  written  law  for  the  irregplar 
protection  which  had  been  afforded  by  the  tribunitian  power,  at 
the  cost  almost  of  a  chronic  civil  war.  "  Beyond  doubt,"  says 
Dr.  Momrasen,  "  when  the  plebeians  desired  a  written  code,  the 
patricians  replied  that  in  that  event  the  legal  protection  of  tribunes 
would  be  superfluous."  But  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  ple- 
beians would  have  surrendered  the  tribuneship,  trusting  to  the 
letter  of  a  law  the  administration  of  which  was  left  to  the  patrician 
magistrates;  and  the  equal  division  of  the  second  decemvirate 
among  the  patrician  and  plebeian  members  looks  like  a  permanent 
compromise  between  the  orders,  an  idea  which  seems  to  be  carried 
out  in  the  whole  constitution  of  the  college.  We  learn  from 
Dionysius  that  six  of  the  Ten  were  military  tribunes,  three  patri- 
cian and  three  plebeian ;  and  these  were  commanders  in  war.  Of 
the  remaining  four,  Niebuhr  regards  two  as  invested  with  censorial 
power  and  with  that  of  the  Warden  of  the  City,  combined  with 
the  presidency  of  the  Senate,  while  the  other  two  had  the  authority 
of  quffistors :  there  being  one  patrician  and  one  plebeian  in  each  of 
these  two  pairs.    Kiebuhr  also  states  that  ^^  the  second  election  was 
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quite  different  from  the  fiiBt,  the  noblest,  like  the  lowest  patriciana, 
canvassing  for  the  votes  of  the  plebeians  (canvassing  here  appears 
for  the  first  time),  so  that  the  election  was  perfectly  firee." 

Bo  this  as  it  may,  the  Decemvirate  was  renewed  for  the  year  B.a 
450,  and  two  more  tables  were  added  to  the  ten  former,  thns  com- 
pleting the  celebrated  Laws  of  thb  Twelve  Tables,  the  fonnda* 
lion  of  the  majestic  system  of  Eoman  jurisprudence.*  Appius 
Claudius  was  the  only  member  re-elected  of  the  former  collie. 
The  common  story  ascribes  this  distinction  to  his  favour  with  the 
people,  which  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  patricians,  the  most 
enunent  of  whom,  including  Cincinnatus  and  another  Quinctius, 
were  themselves  candidates  for  the  ofSce.  The  Senate  appointed 
Appius  to  preside  at  the  new  elections,  as  an  indirect  mode  of 
disqualification ;  but  he  scrupled  not  to  receive  votes  for  himself, 
and  was  again  invested  with  an  almost  despotic  power.  The  history 
of  the  second  Decemvirate  is  one  of  the  points  most  obscured  by 
the  character  of  the  sources  f5rom  which  it  comes.  They  are  com- 
monly said  to  have  abused  their  power  and  ruled  tyrannically,  and 
all  the  complaints  against  the  decemviral  legislation  refer  to  the 
two  last  tables.  But  when  Cicero,  for  example,  calls  these  laws 
unjust,  he  is  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  aristocratic  party.  Of  the 
laws  themselves  we  know  too  little  to  decide  upon  their  real  ten- 
dency ;  but  they  seem  to  have  embodied  in  a  written  form  the 
existing  mass  of  customary  law,  with  scarcely  any  material  altera- 
tions. They  were  in  fact  a  compromise  between  the  two  orders, 
based  on  the  existing  rights  of  both.  Even  the  laws  against  insol- 
vent debtors  seem  to  have  been  leit  in  force,  though  a  maximum  of 
legal  interest  was  fixed  (probably  ten  per  cent.),  and  severer  penal- 
ties were  enacted  for  usury  than  for  theft.  Tlie  distinction  between 
the  orders  was  still  perpetuated  by  the  prohibition  of  intermarriage. 
The  right  of  appeal  to  the  Comitia  Centuriata  was  guaranteed ;  but 
the  exclusion  of  any  appeal  to  the  Comitia  Tributa  is  one  of  the 
indications  of  a  design  to  perpetuate  the  suspension  of  the  tribunate 
itself.  The  great  point  gained  was  not  in  the  contents  of  the  Tables 
so  much  as  in  their  very  existence  and  publication,  as  a  code  the 
rules  of  which  all  magistrates  must  henceforth  observe  in  their 
administration  of  the  law,  in  the  presence  of  a  public  who  knew 
its  contents  as  well  as  themselves.  The  question  stUl  remained — 
most  critical  at  the  time,  and  very  diflBicult  for  the  historian — 
what  those  magistrates  were  to  be. 

*  It  is  curious  to  observe,  in  the  numbers  of  the  Tables,  another  example  of  the 
conflict  between  the  decimal  and  dnodedmal  syBtems  of  notation. 
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Thus  much  is  dear,  that,  when  the  year  expired,  and  it  only 
remained  for  the  Decemvirs  to  promulgate  the  laws,  and  to  conduct 
the  election  of  their  successors  (whoever  those  successors  might  be) 
they  refused  to  make  the  demission  of  their  oflSce,  and  were  driven 
from  power  by  an  insurrection,  provoked  by  the  outrageous  inso- 
lence of  Appius  Claudius.  The  old  annalists  represent  the  tyranny 
of  the  decemvirs  as  another  instance  of  aristocratic  misrijJe,  and 
the  popular  professions  pf  Appius  as  affectation  from  the  first. 
But  there  is  another  view,  which  furnishes  a  better  explanation  of 
his  whole  conduct,  while  it  is  more  consistent  with  the  fact  that 
half  the  college  were  plebeians.  Invested  with  a  new  power,  before 
which  the  old  magistracies  had  given  place,  and  surrounded  by 
insignificant  or  obsequious  colleagues,  Appius  may  have  aspired  to 
royal  power,  leaning  on  the  support  of  the  plebeians ;  but,  unable 
to  control  his  passions,  he  outraged  those  who  should  have  sup- 
ported him  against  the  opposition  of  the  nobles,  and  so  fell  before 
a  rebellion  of  both  orders.  In  this  case  we  could  easily  understand 
the  sudden  revival  of  the  old  ofiicers,  from  whose  antagonism  an 
escape  had  been  sought  in  the  decemvirate ;  for,  when  tins  new 
device  of  government  fell  before  the  indignation  of  both  parties,  the 
plebs  would  once  more  claim  the  tribunate,  as  a  check  on  the  re- 
established consulship.  That  the  poetic  legend  of  the  fall  of  the  De- 
cemvirs recognizes  only  the  wrongs  and  the  resistance  of  one  party, 
is  a  simple  consequence  of  its  being  one  of  the  plebeian  lays. 

"We  know,  in  fact,  that  there  was  a  party  in  the  Senate  headed 
by  the  old  liberal  houses  of  the  Valerii  and  the  Horatii — which 
demanded  the  abdication  of  the  decemvirs.  The  question  seems  to 
have  been  postponed  by  a  new  outbreak  of  war ;  and  the  decemvirs 
were  permitted  to  levy  two  armies  against  the  Sabines  and  the  Yol- 
scians.  In  the  former  army  there  was  a  centurion  who  had  been  a 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  L.  Sicinius  Deutatus.  He  had  fought  in  more 
than  a  hundred  battles,  and  had  eight  times  slain  an  enemy  in 
single  combat.  His  valour  was  attested,  above  the  many  crowns 
he  had  won,  by  forty-five  wounds,  all  of  them  in  front.  But  his 
opposition  to  the  patricians  in  his  tribunate,  and  his  supposed 
enmity  to  the  decemvirs,  brought  upon  him  a  treacherous  death. 
It  was  given  out  that  he  had  fallen  in  an  ambush  of  the  enemy. 
Such  a  man  would  sell  his  life  dear ;  but  the  slain  Romana  who 
were  found  about  his  corpse  betrayed  the  manner  of  his  death.  His 
pompous  funeral  had  soothed,  without  satisfying,  the  agitation  of 
the  one  army,  when  a  new  outrage  drove  both  to  open  mutiny.  It 
is  needless  to  relate,  for  the  hundredth  time,  the  story  of  Virginia, 
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especially  since  it  has  been  told  by  bim  who  sang  how  the  de- 
spairing father,  left  with  his  darling  daughter  before  the  merciless 
tribunal  of  Appius  Claudius,  when  the  lictors  had' hurled  back  tho 
sympathizing  crowd,  snatched  the  knife  from  the  flesher's  block, 
and  used  the  moment's  pause  for  a  last  farewell : — 

"  *  Then  dasp  me  round  the  neck  once  more,  and  ^re  me  one  more  Use ; 
And  now,  mhie  own  deer  little  ga\^  there  ia  no  mj  bat  ihu :  * — 
With  that  he  lifted  high  the  steel,  and  smote  her  in  the  side, 
And  in  her  blood  she  sink  to  earth,  and  with  one  sob  she  died.*'  * 

While  Virginius  rushed  forth  from  the  Forum  with  his  bloody  knife 
to  the  army,  from  which  he  had  hastened  at  the  news  of  his  daugh- 
ter's danger,  Icilius,  her  betrothed,  carried  the  tidings  to  the  other 
camp,  already  in  a  ferment  at  the  fate  of  Dentatus.  Both  aban* 
doned  their  generals,  and  marched  to  Rome,  l^ence  having  rallied 
round  them  the  whole  plebeian  order,  they  went  forth  in  military 
array  to  the  Sacred  Mount.  This  second  secession  was  as  decisive 
as  the  first,  forty-five  years  before  ;t  but  not  tiD  the  plebeian 
army  had  advanced  to  the  Aventine,  and  a  civil  war  was  threatened 
in  t)ie  heart  of  Rome.  Then  at  length  the  Senate  insisted  on  the 
abdication  of  the  decemvirs,  and  sent  L.  Valerius  and  M.  Horatius 
to  make  terms  with  the  insurgents.  It  was  agreed  that  the  old 
constitution  should  be  restored,  but  with  a  great  extension  of  the 
privileges  of  the  Comitia  Tributa  and  of  the  plebeian  magistrates. 
Ten  tribunes  were  elected — ^the  number  which  remained  till  the  end 
of  the  republic — ^among  whom  were  Virginius  and  Icilius.  Appius 
Claudius  and  the  knife  of  Virginius  had  done  for  the  the  tribunate 
what  SextuB  Tarquinius  and  the  dagger  of  Lucretia  effected  for  the 
consulship,  which  was  now  restored  under  its  new  name.  Valerius 
and  Horatius  were  the  first  who  bore  the  title  of  Consuls,  instead 
of  Praetors ;  and  their  first  act  was  to  move  the  ratification  of  the 
new  agreement  by  the  Valerian  cmd  jEaraUan  Zawa.  The  first  of 
these  enacted  that  the  votes  of  the  plebs,  passed  in  the  Comitia 
Tributa  (plebi^cita),  should  be  binding  on  the  whole  people,  pro- 
vided they  were  confirmed  by  the  Senate  and  the  Assemblies  of  the 
Centuries  and  the  Curiae,  a  confirmation  which  became  more  and 
more  a  matter  of  form.  This  law  was  re-enacted  by  the  Publilian 
law,  in  B.O.  339,  and  by  the  Hortensian  law  in  b.o.  287.   The  second 

*  The  exquisite  pathos  and  Tehement  fire  of  the  Lt^  of  Vvrffinia  should  not  tempt 
the  reader  to  overlook  the  admirable  introductory  remarks  of  Lord  ICacanlaj,  on  th^ 
eonflict  with  reference  to  which  he  feigns  the  ballad  to  have  been  composed. 

t  In  B.a  494.    See  p.  281. 
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revived  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  established 
by  Valerius  Poplicola,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  M.  Valerius, 
the  consul  of  b.o.  300,  and  made  the  pledge  to  observe  it  a  condition 
of  the  election  of  future  magistrates,  including  even  the  dictator. 
The  frequent  re-enactments  of  these  fundamental  securities  for  the 
liberties  of  the  plebeians  have  been  well  compared  to  the  repeated 
confirmation  of  Magna  Charta  by  the  Plantagenets. 

The  third  of  these  laws  renewed  most  solemnly  the  personal 
inviolability  of  the  tribunes  and  the  plebeian  eediles,  and  of  certain 
oflScers,  of  whom  we  now  first  hear,  the  jitdices  and  deoemmriy 
ministers  (it  would  seem)  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunes. 
All  offenders  against  the  second  and  third  laws  were  to  be 
regarded  as  outlaws,  who  might  be  killed  with  impunity.  A  vital 
addition  was  made  to  the  influence  of  the  tribunes  by  giving  them 
a  deliberate  voice  in  the  Senate,  though  without  a  vote.  The 
dignity  of  the  order  would  not  indeed  suffer  them  to  take  their 
seats  with  its  members ;  so  a  bench  was  placed  for  them  at  the 
door ;  but  this  very  distinction  must  have  marked  all  the  more 
clearly  their  formidable  presence.  With  this  footing  in  the 
Senate,  added  to  their  right  of  speech  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata, 
and  their  sway  in  the  Comitia  Tributa,  they  gradually  acquired 
the  privilege  of  arresting  the  action  of  every  part  of  the  state  by 
their  veto  (interces9io\  by  which  the  acts  of  the  dictator  alone 
could  not  be  cancelled.  They  retained  the  judicial  power  of 
driving  their  enemies  out  of  the  pale  of  the  constitution  by  the 
infliction  of  fines,  their  sentences  being  confirmed  by  the  Comitia 
Tributa,  which  was  virtually  the  assembly  of  the  plebeians.  The 
laws  of  the  decemvirs  had  indeed  caused  the  patricians  and  their 
clients  to  be  enrolled  among  the  Servian  tribes  (if  they  were  not 
so  before),  but  without  materially  affecting  the  predominance  of 
the  plebeians  in  the  assembly,  where  the  mode  of  voting  gave  no 
advantage  to  rank  or  wealth. 

The  ill-will  left  by  the  recent  contest  was  manifested  in  the  way 
in  which  the  state  settled  down  to  its  ordinary  working  under  the 
new  laws.  The  march  of  the  armies  back  to  Rome  to  overthrow 
the  decemvirs  had  left  the  war  to  be  carried  on  by  the  Latin  and 
Hemic^n  allies ;  but  now  the  popular  consuls  held  a  levy,  and 
the  people  willingly  followed  them  to  the  field.  They  returned 
victorious  to  the  Campus  Martins,  where  they  waited,  as  the  law 
required,  to  enter  the  city  in  triumph.  But  when  the  jealousy  of 
the  Senate  withheld  the  necessary  decree,  the  tribune  Icilius  con- 
vened the  people  in  their  tribes,  and  carried  a  vote  for  the  triumph, 
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which  the  Senate  dared  not  but  confirm.  The  next  step  was  to 
take  vengeance  npon  the  decemvirs.  Appins  Claudina  was 
impeached  by  Virginias,  and  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life.  His  fate  was  shai^ed  by  his  friend  and 
chief  supporter,  Spurius  Oppius,  one  of  the  plebeian  decemvirs.* 
The  other  eight  were  suffered  to  go  into  exile ;  and  it  became  the 
custom  to  allow  political  offenders  (except  in  extreme  cases)  this 
means  of  escaping  the  extreme  capital  penalty,  before  sentenoe 
was  actually  pronounced.  An  attempt  to  continue  the  same  con- 
suls and  tribunes  in  office  was  checked,  like  the  Airther  prosecution 
of  the  decemvirs,  by  the  moderation  of  the  tribune  M.  DuiUius 
and  of  the  consuls,  who  declined  the  proposed  honour.  Thus 
ended  this  memorable  year,  in  which  the  plebeian  opposition  was 
finally  organized,  with  powers  which  went  on  growing,  tiU  scarcely 
any  other  check  upon  Uiem  remained  to  the  nobl^,  but  the  device 
of  securing  tools  among  the  tribunes  themselves,  or  the  use  of 
open  violence.  The  failure  of  the  compromise  attempted  in  the 
decemvirate  had  already  sown  the  seeds  of  civil  war  and  anarchy 
in  the  constitution. 

From  this  moment  the  equalization  of  the  orders  became  but  a 
question  of  time,  and  the  plebeians  lent  all  their  increased  strength 
to  its  achievement  It  appears  that  the  plebeian  nobility,  whose 
interests  had  united  them  to  the  patricians  during  the  social  con- 
flict between*  rich  and  poor,  now  saw  that  the  fiill  establishment 
of  the  tribunate  gave  them  a  means  of  obtaining  political  equality*^ 
So  the  united  strength  of  the  order  was  directed  against  the  two 
distinctive  patrician  privil^es,  exclusive  intermarriage,  and  exclu- 
sive tenure  of  the  higher  magistracies.  Though  powerless  against 
such  an  union,  the  patricians  only  submitted  after  a  third  seces- 
sion,— this  time  to  M.  Janiculus.  The  tribune  Canuleius  had 
proposed  two  votes  in  the  Comitia  Tributa  for  granting  the 
oonnvMtcm  and  a  share  in  the  consulship  to  the  plebeians.  The 
first  became  a  law  by  the  sanction  of  the  Senate  and  the  people ; 
but  on  the  second  a  compromise  was  effected.  The  patricians 
objected  to  admic  the  plebeians  to  the  consulship,  an  office  invested 
not  only  with  the  tradition  of  the  regal  dignity,  but  with  the 
sanctity  of  the  patrician  religion.  For  any  but  patricians  to  take 
the  auspices  and  offer  sacrifices  was  held  to  be  positive  desecra- 
tion.f    As  a  device  therefore  for  sharing  the  chief  magistracy 

*  Another  account  is  that  OppiuB  was  impeached  by  the  tribune  Numitorius,  found 
guilty,  and  executed. 

f  Another  reason  has  been  sought  in  their  unwillingness  to  ^ve  up  ihejtmhna^' 
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between  the  orders,  they  reverted  to  the  military  organization  of 
the  state,  in  which  every  citizen  liable  to  serve,  whether  patrician 
or  plebeian,  might  rise  to  the  rank  of  Military  Tribtme,  or  chief 
ofScer  of  the  legion.*  This,  then,  was  the  name  adopted  for  the 
new  chief  magistrates,  who,  with  the  power  of  the  consuls,  received 
only,  as  Dr.  Mommsen  puts  it,  '^  the  status  of  a  simple  staff- 
officer."  They  were  called  MnjTABY  Tribunes  wrrn  Coksulas 
PowEB.t  It  is  supposed  that  the  intention  was,  that  they  should 
be  six  in  number,  like  the  military  tribunes  in  each  legion,  and 
that  they  should  be  chosen  equally  from  the  patricians  and  the 
plebeians.  But  the  actual  number  was  sometimes  tkreSj  some- 
timesy!>ur,  and  sometimes  six/  numbers  which  prevailed  respec- 
tively in  the  early,  the  middle,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  duration 
of  the  office,  which  lasted  at  intervals  to  the  taking  of  the  city  by 
the  Gauls  (b.o.  360).  We  say,  at  intervals,  for  it  was  left  to  the 
decision  of  the  people  in  each  year,  wheUier  they  would  have 
consuls  or  military  tribunes.  In  the  very  first  year  (b.c.  444), 
the  election  of  three  military  tribunes  was  annulled  by  a  defect  in 
the  auspices,  and  they  were  replaced  by  consuls ;  and  it  is  not 
till  eight  years  later  (B.a  438),  that  we  again  find  three  mili- 
tary tribunes  in  office.  These  irr^ularities  are,  in  fact,  the  indi- 
cation of  a  conflict,  annually  renewed,  between  the  plebeians  and 
the  old  nobility,  who  tried  every  expedient  to  defeat  the  compro- 
mise they  had  made.  Such,  too,  was  their  influence  in  the  Comitia, 
that  it  was  not  till  b.o.  400  that  any  plebeians  were  actually  elected 
as  military  tribunes.  Not  content  with  this  policy  of  wearing  out 
the  opposite  party,  they  devised  a  scheme  for  depriving  the  mili- 
tary tribunes  of  a  most  important  part  of  the  power  of  the  con- 
sular office.  The  revision  of  the  lists  of  citizens,  which  had 
hitherto  been  made  by  the  consuls  every  fourth  year,  was  now 
oonmiitted  to  two  new  magistrates,  whose  title  became  famous 
in  after  years,  the  Censobs  {oensoreSy  i.e.  vahiers).X    They  were 


nwny  which  belonged  only  to  those  who  had  held  cunile  offices.  A  triumph  was  never 
granted  to  a  military  tribune. 

*  There  were  six  military  tribunes  (tribuni  mUitum)  to  each  l^on,  appointed  by 
the  commander-in-chief,  that  is,  at  first  the  king,  afterwards  the  consul  or  dictator. 
With  reference  to  the  fullest  complement  of  the  legion,  each  military  tribune  may  be 
rpgarded  roughly  as  the  commander  of  1000  men,  the  cerUunon$  (the  next  grade 
below  them)  being  oommandera  of  100. 

t  7VibumJiUUumeumC<mtulanFoUitaie. 

X  The  censors  were  first  elected  in  b.c.  443.  Their  chief  fimctions  have  been  men- 
tioned inddentally  at  pp.  201  and  227.  Niebuhr  thinks  that  they  were  originally 
elected  by  the  CurisB. 
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chosen  exclusively  from  the  patricians  by  the  Comitia  Centnriata. 
They  seem  to  hare  been  appointed  originally  for  a  Vustrum,  (five 
years),  a  sacred  period  in  the  Roman  religion ;  bat  their  tennre  of 
office  was  soon  limited  to  eighteen  months,  the  election  still  taking 
place  every  five  years.  The  censors  ranked  in  dignity  above  all 
other  magistrates,  except  the  dictator,  and  the  office  formed  the 
great  stronghold  of  the  aristocracy ;  thongh  that  supervision  of 
the  morals  and  reputation  of  the  citizens,  which  has  given  to  the 
word  censorship  its  peculiar  meaning,  was  only  gradually  acquired 
in  the  course  of  time.  The  attempts  which  seem  also  to  ha^e  been 
made  to  bring  the  finances  under  the  more  direct  control  of  the 
patricians,  by  transferring  the  appointment  of  the  qusestores  from, 
the  consul  to  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  ended  in  a  popular  victory, 
which  secured  the  election  of  those  officers  for  the  Comitia  Tri- 
buta.  They  were  still,  however,  chosen  from  the  patricians,  till 
B.O.  421,  when  the  office  was  thrown  open  to  the  plebeians,  and 
formed  for  them  a  new  path  to  the  senate. 

The  patricians  did  not  scruple  to  conduct  the  conflict  by  acts  of 
downright  violence,  which  proved  that  they  wanted  only  the 
power,  not  the  will,  to  effect  a  counter-revolution.  The  most 
striking  case  is  that  of  Spurius  MabHus,  a  wealthy  knight,  who,  in  a 
great  famine  (b.o.  439),  employed  his  own  resources  to  supply  the 
poor  with  com  at  a  price  much  lower  than  the  state  distribution.* 
He  was  accused  by  the  patricians  of  aspiring  to  royalty ;  and  the 
aged  CincinnatuB,  who  was  appointed  dictator  to  quell  the  popular 
agitation,  summoned  Maelius  before  his  tribunal.  Knowing  the 
fate  in  store  for  him,  Meelius  refused  to  obey,  and  C.  Servilius 
Ahala,  the  master  of  the  horse,  killed  him  on  the  spot.  The  party 
of  the  Optimates,  including  Cicero,  always  speak  of  this  as  a  great 
act  of  courageous  justice.  But  the  popular  party  at  the  time  re- 
garded the  deed  as  a  murder,  and  Ahala  found  it  necessary  to  evade 
their  indignation  by  voluntary  exile  (b.c.  439). 

It  is  time  to  turn  from  these  internal  conflicts  to  the  foreign 
relations  of  Eome,  which  are  summed  up  in  two  series  of  wars ; 
on  the  one  hand  with  the  Volscians  and  -^quians,  on  the  other 
with  the  Etruscans.  Of  the  latter  we  shall  speak  presently.  The 
former  enemies  were  kept  at  bay  with  the  aid  of  the  Latin  and 
Hemican  allies;  but  so  systematic  was  the  falsification  of  the 
annals ;  that  the  very  years  in  which  we  read  of  triumphs  may  have 
been  signalized  by  defeats.  The  most  famous  campaign  was  that 
of  the  year  b.c,  431,  when  the  combined  power  of  the  enemy  was 

*  This  was  called  ajinono,  and  was  made  by  an  officer  named  Prmfeetut  Atmonm, 
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broken  in  the  decisive  victory  of  Mount  Algidus.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  the  dictator,  Aulus  Postomins,  gave  an  example  of 
the  stem  Boman  discipline,  by  putting  his  own  son  to  death  for 
engaging  the  enemy  against  his  orders,  though  he  had  gained  the 
victory ;  an  example  followed  in  the  more  famous  case  of  Titus 
Manlius  Torquatus,  nearly  a  hundred  years  later.  We  read  of 
other  great  victories  over  the  j£quians  in  b.o.  418  and  b.c.  414,  in 
the  first  of  which  years  the  town  of  Lavici,  in  the  second  that  of 
Bola,  were  taken  and  colonized.  On  the  latter  occasion  another 
of  the  Postumii  fell  a  victim  to  a  military  insubordination  as  con- 
spicuous as  it  was  rare.  An  agrarian  law  was  proposed,  for  the 
division  of  the  lands  of  Lavici  and  Bola;  and  M.  Postumius 
Begillensis,  one  of  the  military  tribunes  of  the  year,  threatened  to 
use  his  imperium  to  punish  any  of  his  soldiers  who  supported  the 
proposal.  But  when  he  backed  this  threat  by  refusing  them  their 
share  in  the  plunder  of  Bola,  the  army  rose  in  mutiny  and  stoned 
him  to  death.  The  only  advantage  of  this  outrage  was  gained  by 
the  reactionary  party,  For  all  but  two  years  out  of  the  last 
thirteen  (B.a  426 — 414)  the  chi^  magistrates  had  been  military 
tribunes;  but  consuls  were  appointed  for  the  five  succeeding 
years.  A  defeat  by  the  Yolscians,  which  the  Boman  annals 
confess,  in  b.o.  407,  and  their  recapture  of  Anxur  (Terracina)  at 
the  time  when  the  Bomans  were  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Yeii 
(b.o.  402),  prove  that  they  were  still  formidable  enemies ;  but 
their  power  was  already  waning  before  that  of  the  kindred 
SAMNrrES,  who  fill  so  large  a  space  in  the  history  of  the  next 
century.  They  had  taken  the  city  of  Yultumum,  in  Campania,  in 
B.O.  423,  and  were  now  hemming  in  the  old  Opican  races  on  the 
side  of  the  Apennines.  Notice  should  here  be  taken  also  of  the 
progress  made  by  the  native  Italians  at  the  expense  of  the  Greek 
colonic,  the  oldest  of  which,  Cum®,  having  resisted  several 
attacks  from  the  Etruscans,  was  taken  by  the  Campanians  in 
B.C.  420.  The  Volsci  reappear  after  the  t^ng  of  Rome  by  the 
Gauls,  and  were  not  finally  subdued  till  the  conquest  of  Latium  in 
the  great  Latin  war  (b.c.  338). 

On  the  side  of  Etruria,  we  have  already  seen  that  the  great 
enemy  of  Bome  was  the  powerful  city  of  Veii,  the  territory  of 
which  embraced  most  of  the  plain  of  Southern  Etruria,  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber  (as  far  as  its  mouth)  to  the  great  Cimi- 
nian  Forest,  which  divided  it  from  the  hill  country.  The  Boman 
annalists  have  not  noticed  the  very  interesting  coincidences  of  the 
wars  between  the  Bomans  and  Etruscans  with  the  blows  that  the 
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latter  people  Bustained  from  the  Greeks.  As  allies  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, the  Etruscans  bore  an  indirect  part  in  the  great  attempt 
of  Xerxes  against  the  liberties  of  Greece ;  and  their  share  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  by  Gelo  at  Himera  was  followed  by 
tlie  war  with  Kome,  which  ended  in  the  disaster  of  the  Fabii  (B.a 
480 — 477).  This  war  was  concluded  by  a  truce  with  Veii  for  four 
hundred  months,  that  is,  forty  years  of  the  ancient  standard  of  ten 
lunar  months,  preserved  as  a  sacred  mode  of  computing,  a  treaty. 
The  Boman  annalists  make  the  statement,  which  seems  incon- 
sistent with  the  previous  disasters  of  the  war,  that  the  Yeientines 
gave  up  FidensB,  the  city  which  we  have  seen  as  their  constant 
ally  and  tete-de-porU  on  the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  about  six  miles 
above  Bome ;  and  they  connect  the  renewal  of  the  war,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  truce,  with  a  new  revolt  of  Fidense  (b.c.  438).* 
They  tell  us  how  the  Veientine  king,  Lars  Tolumnius,  led  the 
forces  of  several  Etruscan  states  to  the  support  of  Fidense ;  how 
the  dictator,  Mamercus  ^milius,  with  L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus 
for  his  master  of  the  horse,  conquered  the  Yeientines  and  retook 
Fidense ;  and  how  the  military  tribune,  Aulus  Cornelius  Cossus, 
slew  Lars  Tolumnius  with  his  own  hand,  and  dedicated  the  spdia 
apima  in  the  Capitol  (b.o.  437),  an  honour  only  obtained  before 
him  by  Romulus,  and  after  him  by  M.  Valerius  Corvus.t  But 
the  war  was  not  ended;  for  only  two  years  later,  the  dictator 
Q.  Servilius  Prisons  obtained  lie  surname  of  the  Fidenatian 
{Fidenas)  by  the  capture  of  the  city,  which  was  colonized  afresh, 
but  only  to  be  the  scene  of  a  new  revolt  nine  years  later,  when  the 
murder  of  the  Boman  colonists  was  avenged  by  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  Fidense,  in  the  third  dictatorship  of  Mamercus  JSmilius.:]: 
The  Etruscan  inhabitants  were  sold  for  slaves,  and  the  Bomans 
finally  obtained  the  important  territory  on  their  own  side  of  the 
Tiber,  which  had  been  contested  since  the  time  of  Bomulus  and 
Hostilius  (b.c.  426).  A  truce  was  again  concluded  with  Veii  for 
twenty  years,  or  two  hundred  months  (b.c.  425). 

At  the  expiration  of  this  truce,  the  Bomans,  who  had  just 
retrieved  a  defeat  sustained  from  the  Volscians  in  the  preceding 
year,  by  the  capture  of  Anxur  (Terracina),  declared  war  against  the 
Veientines.    This  renewal  of  the  war  coincides  with  another 


*  The  numing  oat  of  these  traces  to  their  term  contnats  stron^y  with  what  we  hsre 
wasix  among  the  Greeks,  and  speaks  well  f<Mr  the  good  fiuth  of  the  Etniscans. 

f  Coitus  won  his  tpdlia  apima  in  B.C.  849. 

i  In  his  second  dictatorship  he  had  limited  the  tenure  of  office  bj  the  censors  to 
dgliteen  months. 
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critical  epoch  in  the  relations  between  the  Etruscans  and  the 
Oreeks.  To  the  injuries  inflicted  on  the  Sicilian  citiei  by  Tyrrhe- 
nian corsairs  and  bj  their  league  with  the  Carthagmians,  had  been 
added  the  mortal  offence  of  the  aid  given  to  the  Athenians  in  their 
expedition  against  Syracuse.  When  Dionysius  obtained  the 
tyranny  (b.o.  406)  he  made  it  his  settled  policy  to  supplant  the 
colonial  empire  of  the  Etruscans  in  the  Adriatic,  and  before  long 
he  b^an  attacks  on  the  coast  of  Etruria  itself.  At  the  same  time 
the  Gauls  were  threatening  the  country  from  the  North.  When, 
therefore,  the  Yeientines  appealed  to  the  confederacy  for  aid,  a 
solemn  meeting  held  at  the  temple  of  Voltumna  resolved  to  leave 
them  to  their  own  rescfurces ;  and  a  war  began,  which  could  only 
be  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Home  or  Veil.  The  contest  was  not 
so  unequal  as  it  might  appear,  for  the  Latin  allies  of  Eome  seem 
to  have  been  too  much  occupied  with  the  Yolscians  and  ^quians 
to  have  been  willing  to  cross  the  Tiber.  The  history  of  this  great 
conflict,  the  first  in  which  Home  contended  for  supremacy  with  a 
city  as  powerful  as  herself,  is  obscured,  as  much  as  its  picturesque 
interest  is  increased,  by  the  romantic  details  engrafted  on  it  by 
the  Boman  poets.  War  was  declared  against  Yeii  in  b.o.  406, 
the  epoch  at  which  the  Eoman  soldiers  first  received  regular  pay 
by  a  degree  of  the  Senate.  The  siege  of  Yeii,  which  lasted  the 
same  time  as  that  of  Troy,  was  formed  in  b.g.  405  ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  is  memorable  for  the  first  solar  eclipse  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  the  Boman  Pontiffs. 

Yeo,  one  of  the  most  ancient,  and  apparently  the  largest  of  the 
twelve  confederated  Etruscan  cities,  stood  on  the  river  Cremera, 
about  twelve  miles  from  Borne,  in  the  midst  of  beautiftd  glens, 
which  break  the  table-land  of  the  Campagna.  Dionysius  states  that 
it  was  equal  in  size  to  Athens ;  and  its  ruins  prove  its  circumference 
to  have  been  about  seven  miles.  Its  strong  citadel  was  perched 
on  a  hill,  the  precipices  of  which  sink  down  to  the  surrounding 
ravines  on  all  sides,  except  where  a  narrow  ridge  united  it  to  the 
dty.  Its  magnificence,  and  the  advantages  of  its  site,  are  attested 
by  the  desire  formed  by  the  Bomans  to  transfer  their  abode  to  it 
after  the  destruction  of  their  own  city  by  the  Gauls,  a  design 
from  which  they  were  only  turned  aside  by  the  persuasions  of 
Camillus.  Whether  from  the  superiority  of  the  Bomans  in  the 
field,  or  from  deliberate  policy,  the  Yeientines  from  the  first  shut 
themselves  up  in  their  city.  The  progress  of  the  siege  seems  to 
have  depended  greatly  on  the  alternations  of  success  and  failure 
in  the  Yolscian  war,  and,  among  other  calamities  which  protracted 
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it,  may  be  reckoned  the  great  pestilence  of  b.  o.  899,  which  gave 
the  first  occasion  for  the  form  of  supplication  called  lectisternvum 
(the  covering  of  couches).  The  investment  of  the  city  seems  to 
have  been  formed  like  that  of  Flatsa  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  by 
a  doable  line  of  circumvallation,  the  inner  to  blockade  the  city, 
the  outer  to  repel  any  attempts  of  the  other  Etruscan  States  to 
raise  the  siege.  The  only  allies  that  thus  came  to  the  rescue  were 
the  people  of  Capena  and  Falerii ;  but  their  temporary  success 
proved  what  might  have  been  done  by  the  whole  force  of  the  con* 
federacy.  The  defeat  of  two  military  tribunes  caused  an  alarm, 
both  in  the  lines  round  Yeii  and  at  Eome,  that  the  armies  of  all 
Etruria  were  approaching ;  the  temples  were  filled  with  crowds  of 
suppliant  matrons ;  and  the  Senate  decreed  the  appointment  of 
a  dictator,  whose  name  at  once  recals  the  legendary  character 
which  the  story  of  the  siege  assumes.  The  dictator  was  M. 
FrntniB  OAMiLLns,  and  his  master  of  the  horse  was  P.  Cornelius 
Maluginensis.* 

How  strangely  the  spirit  of  fable  can  find  an  entrance  among 
hard  material  facts  is  proved  by  the  celebrated  legend  of  the 
draining  of  the  Alban  lake.  In  the  seventh  year  of  the  siege, 
when  the  Bomans  were  depressed  by  prolonged  failure,  a  panic 
was  caused  by  a  sudden  rising  of  the  Alban  lake  about  the  end  of 
the  summer,  till  it  overflowed  its  banks.!  The  stratagem  of  a 
Boman  centurion  secured  the  person  of  an  old  Etruscan  sooth- 
sayer, who  had  derided  the  siege,  telling  the  Yeientines  that  their 
city  would  never  be  taken  till  the  waters  of  the  AJban  lake  found 
a  passage  to  the  sea.  His  prediction  was  confirmed  by  a  response 
which  the  Romans  obtained  from  Delphi ;  and,  like  a  practical 
people  as  they  were,  they  set  to  work  to  fulfil  the  prophecy  by 
constructing  a  tunnel  to  discharge  the  superfluous  waters  of  the 
lake  into  the  Amo.X  The  tunnel  exists  to  this  day,  bored  for 
nearly  three  miles  through  the  hard  volcanic  rock,  and  with  the 
ruins  of  the  regulator  at  its  outlet,  to  convince  of  the  truth  of  the 
legend  those  who  hold  that  ^^  seeiDg  is  believing." 

The  decree  which  the  soothsayer  had  read  from  the  book  of  fate 
was  fulfilled ;  and,  while  the  Yeientines  made  vain  offers  of  capi- 

*  According  to  the  FaBti,  it  would  seem  that  the  dictator  was  not  appointed  till  th^ 
last  year  of  the  siege  (b.c.  896). 

f  The  lake  is  the  crater  of  an  extinct  Tolcano. 

X  Another  such  outlet  (emusonvm)  for  the  waters  of  the  Laoos  Fudnaa  {Lake  of 
Calano  among  the  iEquian  hills,  was  constructed  under  the  Emperor  CSlaudius;  Imt 
the  Alban  emissary  was  of  unknown  antiquity,  as  is  proved  by  the  invention  of  a 
legend  to  account  for  its  construction. 
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tolation,  it  occurred  to  Camillas  that  an  army  might  be  led  into 
the  city  by  the  same  means  by  which  water  could  be  drawn  out  of 
a  lake.  He  constructed  a  mine  beneath  the  rock  of  the  citadel, 
and  sent  for  the  people  of  Home  to  share  the  expected  booty. 
The  king  of  Veii  was  sacrificing  to  Juno,  when  the  Eomans,  in 
the  mine  beneath,  heard  the  soothsayer  make  the  apparently  safe 
promise,  that  the  victory  would  be  his,  who  should  complete  the 
sacrifice.  At  that  moment  Gamillus  gave  the  signal ;  the  Eoman 
soldiers  sprang  up  through  the  pavement  of  the  temple ;  the  king 
and  the  people  about  him  were  slain;  and  the  sacrifice  was 
finished  by  the  dictator.  The  statue  of  Juno  was  reverently 
carried  from  the  citadel,  and,  in  accordance  with  a  sign  given 
by  herself,  set  up  in  the  temple  on  the  Aventine.  Camillus, 
returning  to  Borne  with  an  enormous  booty,  went  up  in  triumph 
to  the  Capitol  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  milk-white  steeds 
(b.o.  396). 

The  fall  of  Yeii  was  followed  by  the  submission  of  her  allies,* 
and  of  aU  the  Etruscan  cities  south  of  the  Ciminian  forest, 
including  the  wealthy  emporium  of  Csere.  Nor  did  the  arms  of 
the  conquerors  stop  at  the  Ciminian  range*  Their  victory  over 
the  forces  of  Volsinii  (BoUena)  was  followed  by  a  truce  for  twenty 
years  with  the  Etruscan  confederacy  (b.o.  893).  In  the  same 
year  the  lands  of  the  Yeientines  were  distributed  among  the  whole 
people,  at  the  rate  of  seven  jugera  to  every  householder.  The 
consent  of  the  patricians  to  this  agrarian  law  is  said  to  have 
been  a  compromise  or  reward  for  the  rejection,  by  a  majority  in 
the  Comitia  Tributa,  of  a  proposal  made  by  the  Tribune  Sicinius, 
that  the  people  should  be  divided  between  Eome  and  Veil ; — a 
measure  which  would  have  reduced  both  cities  to  insignificant 
Latin  towns,  probably  in  jealous  hostility  with  one  another. 

It  only  remained  to  complete  the  poetical  legend  by  the  fate  of 
the  hero  whose  success  had  roused  the  jealousy  of  gods  and  men. 
In  his  pride  of  victory,  and  patrician  scorn  of  the  people,  Camillus 
required  each  man  to  give  up  the  tenth  of  his  share  of  the  booty, 
as  he  had  vowed  a  tithe  to  ApoUo  in  the  hour  of  victory.  The 
vow  was  treated  as  a  pretence  to  rob  the  plebeians  of  the  spoil 
they  had  won  with  their  blood,  and  a  charge  of  peculation  was 
raised  against  the  commander  so  generous  with  the  property  of 

*  The  chief  of  these  was  Folerii,  the  city  of  the  Falisci,  a  people  probkbly  akin  to  the 
Volsd,  though  settled  in  Etniria.  All  know  the  l^end  of  the  treacherous  schoolmaster 
of  Falerii,  whom  Camillas  had  flogged  back  into  the  city  bj  the  noble  bojs  whom  he 
had  dellTered  to  the  Romans. 
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others.  The  Tribune,  L.  Apnleios,  impeached  Oamilliis  tor 
having  taken  for  himself  the  great  bronze  gates  of  the  city ;  and, 
though  his  Clients  and  fellow  gentiles  would  have  paid  for  him  any 
fine  that  might  have  been  inflicted,  they  were  unable  to  procure 
his  acquittal.  So  he  went  into  exile,  and  took  up  his  abode  at 
Ardea;  praying,  as  he  left  the  city,  that  his  country  might 
soon  have  cause  to  regret  him  (b.o.  391).  His  prayer  was 
answered ;  for  the  Gauls  had  already  poured  over  the  Apennines 
and  laid  siege  to  Olusium,  and  the  interference  of  Rome  was  about 
to  bring  her  to  the  verge  of  destruction.  But  she  was  destined 
to  rise  again,  with  renewed  life,  from  beneath  the  torrent  which 
overwhelmed  the  civilization  of  her  ancient  rival ;  and  the  same 
blow  which  levelled  her  for  a  moment  prepared  for  her  an  easy 
conquest  in  Etruria.  The  decline  of  that  great  nation  continued 
steadily  after  the  Gauls  had  retired  from  Rome,  chiefly  in  con- 
sequence of  the  maritime  successes  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse. 
His  capture  of  Pyigi,  the  port  of  Caere,  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the 
naval  power  of  the  Tuscans.  His  maritime  empire,  indeed,  ceased 
with  his  death;  but  the  Carthaginians  were  strong  enough  to 
exclude  their  old  alUes  from  the  beneflt  of  the  change;  and  the 
co-operation  of  Tuscan  sIiipB  of  war  with  Agathocles  marks  the 
complete  rupture  of  the  league,  to  which  both  had  owed  so  much 
of  their  naval  power,  and  which  Aristotle  mentions  as  in  foil  force 
down  to  the  death  of  Alexander  (b.o. 
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CHAPTER    XXn. 


WARS  WITH  THE  LATINS  AND  SAMNITES. 
FROM  THE  TAKING-  OF   ROME  BY  THE   GAULS   TO    THE  END 
OF  THE  SAMNITE  WARS.     B.C.  890  TO  B.C.  290. 


'^  Minora  jam  hinc  bella  et  Tiribus  hostinm  lon^nqmtate  vel  reglonam  Tel  temporum 
q>atio  qaibiu  beDatnm  est  dioentnr.*' — ^Liyt. 


THK  BBMOTBB  XATIOHS  OF  THB  ANaiNT  WORLD— THK  CSLTIC  EAOB— THBIB  MIGRATIOIT 
TBOM  TBI  BABT  DC  HUTOBIO  nifBS— TBKB  HATlOirAL  CHABACTBB  AND  MILITABT 
HABITS— TRAN81TOBT  BrFBCTS  OF  TKBIR  BBTBRPRISBS— THBIB  BABLT  gBTTLSMBNT8 
IN  ITALY — CIBALPIHB  OAOL— COMMON  8T0BT  OF  THB  IKTABION— BIBQB  OF  CLUSIUM — 
UrrBBFBRBVCB  OF  THB  BOMAMS— BATTLB  OF  THB  ALLIA— -PRBPARATIOini  AT  BOMB— 
SBLF-DBYOTION  OF  THB  FATHBB»— CAPTUBB  AND  SACK  OF  THB  CITT — THB  CAPITOL 
SAVBD  BT  M.  MANLIUS — BANIIOM  OF  BOMB— BBTBBAT  OF  THB  GAULS— LBOBXD  OF 
CAMILLU8— SUB8BQUBNT  BKCOUNTBB8  WITH  THB  OAULS— BBSCLT8  OF  THB  INVASION 
— ^DISTBBSS  AT  BOMB — WARS  WITH  THB  BTBUSOANS — SBTTLBMBNT  OF  0I8ALPINB  GAUL 
— DISRUPTION  OF  THB  LATIN  ALLIANOB — WAB8  WITH  THB  LATINS  AND  YOLSCIANS— 
INTBRNAL  DI88BNSIONS — CONDBMNATION  OF  MANLIUS — THB  LIOINIAN  ROGATIONB — PLEBBI- 
ANS  ADMITTBD  TO  THB  CONSULSHIP — ^INSTITUTION  OF  THB  FHSTOBSHIF  AND  OUBULB 
JBDILB8HIF— UNION  OF  THB  ORDERS — DBATH  OF  CAMILLUS— RRSULTS  OF  THB  RBYOLU- 
nON,  TO  THB  FINAL  SBTTLBMBNT  OF  THB  POPULAR  CONSTITUTION — RBNBWBD  WARS 
WITH  THB  ITALIANS— NBW  LBAOUB  WITH  THB  LATINS  AND  HXRNICANS— €BBAT  SAMHITB 
AND  LATIN  WARS— ORIGIN  AND  GROWTH  OF  THB  SAMNITBS — FIB8T  SAMNITB  WAR — 
MUTINT  AT  CAPUA — ORBAT  LATIN  WAR— BATTLB  NBAR  TBSUTIU8,  AND  SBLF-DBYOTION 
OF  P.  DBCIU8 — BATTLB  OF  TRIFANUM — ^DISSOLUTION  OF  THB  LATIN  CONFBDBRACT — 
ROMAN  COLONIBS  IN  LATIUM— SBOOND  OB  OBBAT  SAMNITB  WAB— PAPIBIUS  AND  FABIUfl 
—THB  BOMANS  DBFBATBD  AT  THB  CAUDUTB  FORKS— BUCCB8SBS  OF  THB  B0MAN8— DB- 
FBAT  OF  THB  BTRUBCANS  AND  SAMNITBS— ROMAN  OONQUBSTS— COALITION  OF  BTBUSCANS 
AND  ITALIANS  AGAINST  BOMB— THIBD  SAMNITB  WAR— TICTORT  OF  SBNTINUM — TBUCB 
WITH  BTRU8CAN  CITIB8— DBFBAT  OF  THB  TOUNGBB  AND  TICTOBT  OF  THB  BLDER  FA- 
BIUl— BMD  OF  THB  SAMNITB  WABB, 

The  general  course  of  Ancient  History  has  been  well  described 
as  the  history  of  civilization  among  the  nations  lying  aronnd  the 
Mediterranean.  Though  belonging  to  races  strikingly  distinct  in 
their  languages  and  ethnic  affinities,  their  position  round  that 
great  pathway  of  maritime  intercourse,  the  advantages  of  their 
climate  and  the  general  conformation  of  their  shores,  and  the 
presence  amongst  them  of  the  highest  sources  of  civilization,^ 
grouped  together  into  one  historic  whole  peoples  that  belonged  to 
the  three  divisions  of  the  ancient  world.  Accordingly,  since  the 
stream  of  primeval  history  was  divided  at  the  dispersion  of  the  na- 
tions, we  have  been  engaged  with  its  five  main  divisions — ^the  history 
of  the  chosen  family,  the  early  civilization  of  the  Cushite  race  in 
Egypt  and  Ghaldea,  the  great  Semitic  monarchies  of  Assyria  and 
Babylon,  the  Aryan  empire  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and  the 
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growth  of  the  kindred  HelleBic  and  Italian  i)eopleB  of  the  West. 
Glimpses  more  or  leas  distinct  have  presented  themselves  of  the 
outlaying  nations,  with  which  these  came  into  contact  from  time  to 
time ;  and  we  have  met  with  cases  in  which  great  peoples  have 
burst  the  boundaries  that  seemed  to  divide  them  from  the  nations 
already  civilized.  Now,  however,  we  have  reached  a  point,  where 
one  of  the  chiefest  of  those  irruptions  calls  on  us  to  look  beyond 
the  Alps,  and  inquire  into  the  origin  of  that  mighty  race  which, 
under  the  name  of  Celts  or  Gauls,  overspread  Western  Europe 
at  the  earliest  ages  of  recorded  history.* 

The  whole  region,  from  some  indefinite  boundary  in  Central 
Europe  (apparently  from  the  western  frontier  of  the  Scyths)  to  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  was  known  to  Herodotus  as  the  Za/nd  of  ike 
Celts.\  The  Celts  were  already  intermixed  with  other  races  in  parts 
of  that  vast  region,  as,  for  example,  with  the  Iberians  in  Spain ;  but 
they  unquestionably  formed  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  west 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps.  They  were  a  branch  of  the  great 
Aryan  or  Indo-Germanic  race ;  and,  like  all  the  European  nations 
of  that  family,  they  undoubtedly  migrated  from  the  East,  at  a 
period  of  unknown  antiquity.  The  occurrence  among  them  of 
names  etymologically  identical  with  that  of  the  great  Cimmerian 
people,  of  whom  we  have  had  occasion  before  tp  speak,  points  to 
an  ethnical  affinity.:{:  K  this  were  established,  the  inference  would 
seem  probable,  that  the  same  great  movement  of  the  Scythians 
from  the  East,  which  displaced  the  Cimmerians  from  the  shores  of 

*  CiBsar  distingiufihefl  the  two  OMiiet  in  the  well-known  paaMge  (J?.  (?•  L  l),  *'  ipeonim 
lingua  C^ta^  nostra  OaOi  appellantor."  All  EngUth  readers  are  fkndliar  with  the  name 
of  "  the  (?a«^/*  as  that  of  one  important  branch  of  the  race  in  our  own  islands ;  and  it 
appears  ako  m  the  appellation  of  OoBia,  CUto  {KkXrai)  and  ChMm  {Takirai) 
were  modifications  of  the  native  name,  first  used  by  the  GreekSi  whose  oolonj  of 
Maasalia  made  them  acquainted  with  the  people,  and  adopted  by  the  Romans,  who 
much  more  conmionly,  howerer,  use  the  name  of  OaUi,  In  modem  usage,  Celts  is  the 
generic  name  for  the  whole  of  this  great  branch  of  the  Aryan  race.  We  make  no  at> 
tempt  to  adopt  the  fonn  Kelty  which  is  indefensible  in  English,  unless  we  were  prepared 
to  talk  of  the  Kenicfun  and  the  KyMojm,  forms  which  e^en  Mr.  Qrote's  authority  has 
failed  to  naturalize. 

f  'H  KOiTiKfj.  It  Lb  very  remarkable  that  Herodotus  had  no  distmct  knowledge  of 
the  Germans  as  a  separate  race. 

X  See  Vol  I.  p.  256.  Examples  occur  m  the  name  of  C}pnry  or  Oumri^  as  that  of 
the  people  who  foimeriy  inhabited  Britain,  and  are  now  found  in  Wales  and  Cumberiand; 
m  the  Cknbriea  Charmnenn  (Juthmd),  which,  though  mhabited  by  Teutons  in  historic 
times,  may  have  been  first  peopled  by  Celts ;  and  in  the  CinAri^  probably  the  original  in- 
habitants of  that  peninsula,  who  invaded  Italy  with  the  Teutons  towards  the  dose  of 
the  second  century  b.c.  ;  for  the  attempts  to  prove  these  CirnJbri  a  Tentomc  people  arc 
jnsatisfactory. 
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the  Euxine,  was  that  which  drove  the  Celts  westward.  Whether 
the  Teutonic  races,  whom  the  Komans  called  by  the  name  of 
Oermana^  shared  this  movement,  pr  whether  they  followed  it,  and 
displaced  the  Celts  from  the  comitry  known  as  Germany,  we  have 
no  means  of  deciding.  In  either  case,  the  Celts  passed  beyond  that 
great  central  r^ion  of  mountains,  forests,  and  morasses,  across 
the  Rhine,  which  thenceforth  formed  their  eastern  boundary. 

The  civil  history  of  the  world  is  only  concerned  with  nations 
which  have  reached  the  state  of  social  communities.  It  leaves  to 
the  antiquarian  and  the  ethnologist  the  speculations  about  an  '^  age 
of  stone  '*  and  an  '*  age  of  iron  "  and  the  still  earlier  time  when  human 
beings  are  supposed  to  have  led  a  life  like  that  of  beavers  in  huts 
raised  on  piles  above  the  surface  of  Swiss  lakes ;  only  taking  care, 
however,  to  maintain  the  truth,  derived  from  the  authentic  records 
of  man's  primitive  condition,  that,  if  parts  of  Europe  were  ever 
peopled  in  this  manner,  it  was  not  the  original  condition  of  the 
inhabitants,  but  a  state  into  which  they  had  declined  from  their 
primitive  civilization.  The  true  history  of  the  Celts  begins  at  the 
period  when  their  migrations  brought  them  into  contact  with  the 
nations  of  Italy  and  Greece.  That  collision  was  the  result,  so  to 
speak,  of  a  great  reflex  movement  in  a  direction  opposite  to  their 
original  migration,  whether  they  were  impelled  by  want  arising 
from  the  increase  of  population,  or  tempted  by  a  happier  soil  and 
climate,  or  moved  by  lie  mere  restlessness  of  a  people  who  were 
but  slightly  attached  to  their  native  country.  For  the  Celts  were 
a  pastoral  people ;  and  so  little  taste  had  they  for  agriculture, 
that  Cicero  says  it  was  esteemed  disgraceful  for  a  free  Celt  to  tiU 
the  ground  with  his  own  hands.  They  were  more  addicted  than 
either  the  Germans  or  Italians  to  congregating  in  towns  and 
villages ;  but  they  had  not  the  steady  purpose,  and  the  earnest 
public  spirit,  which  created  the  city  life  of  the  Greeks.  In  no 
branch  of  the  human  family  have  better  and  worse  qualities  been 
more  strangely  mingled,  or  the  former  more  strikingly  neutralized 
by  the  latter.  The  pictures  drawn  of  them  by  the  most  ancient 
writers  describe  their  character  to  the  present  day.  "  Gaul  for  the 
most  part,"  said  Cato  the  Censor, "  pursues  two  things  moat  per- 
severingly — ^war,  and  talking  cleverly."  The  great  modem  histo- 
rian of  the  people,  Thierry,  depicts  their  character  in  the  following 
words :  — ^'  The  prominent  qualities  of  the  Celtic  race  were  personal 
bravery,  in  which  they  excelled  all  nations ;  an  open  impetuous 
temperament,  accessible  to  every  impression ;  much  intelligence, 
associated  with  extreme  volatility ;  want  of  perseverance ;  aversion 
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to  discipline  and  order;  ostentation  and  perpetual  discord — ^the 
result  of  boundless  vanity." 

Their  part  in  the  history  of  the  ancient  world  is  admirably 
described  by  Dr.  Mommsen:  "Such  qualities — ^those  of  good 
soldiers  and  of  bad  citizens — explain  the  historical  fact  that  the 
Celts  have  shaken  all  states  and  have  founded  none.  Everywhere 
we  find  them  ready  to  rove,  or,  in  other  words,  to  mardi ;  pre- 
ferring moveable  property  to  landed  estate,  and  gold  to  everything 
else ;  following  the  profession  of  arms  as  a  system  of  organized 
pillage,  or  even  as  a  trade  for  hire,  and  with  such  success  that 
even  the  Boman  historian  Sallust  acknowledges  that  the  Celts 
bore  off  the  prize  firom  the  Bomans  in  feats  of  arms.  They  were 
the  true  ^soldiers  of  fortune' of  antiquity,  as  pictures  and 
descriptions  represent  them,  with  big  but  not  sinewy  bodies,  with 
shaggy  hair  and  long  mustachios-Hjuite  a  contrast  to  the  Greeks 
and  Eomans,  who  shaved  the  upper  lip ;  in  variegated  embroidered 
dresses,  which  in  combat  were  not  unfirequently  thrown  off;  with 
a  broad  gold  ring  round  their  neck,  wearing  no  helmets,  and 
without  missile  weapons  of  any  sort,  but  furnished  instead  with 
an  immense  shield,  a  long  ill-tempered  sword,  a  dagger  and  a 
lance — ^all  ornamented  with  gold,  for  they  were  not  unskilful  in 
working  in  metals.  Everything  was  made  subservient  to  osten- 
tation, even  wounds,  which  were  often  enlarged  for  the  purpose  of 
boasting  a  broader  scar.  Usually  they  fought  on  foot,  but  certain 
tribes  on  horseback,  in  which  case  every  freeman  was  followed  by 
two  attendants,  likewise  mounted:  war-chariots  were  early  in 
use,  as  they  were  among  the  Libyans  and  the  Hellenes  in  the 
earliest  times.  Many  a  trait  reminds  us  of  the  chivalry  of  the 
middle  ages,  particularly  the  custom  of  single  combat,  which  was 
foreign  to  the  Greeks  and  Eomans.  JN^ot  only  were  they  accus- 
tomed in  war  to  challenge  a  single  enemy  to  fight,  after  having 
previously  insulted  him  by  words  and  gestures ;  in  peace  also  they 
fought  with  each  other  in  splendid  equipments,  as  for  life  or  death. 
After  such  feats,  carousals  followed  in  due  course.  In  this  way 
they  led,  whether  under  their  own  or  a  foreign  banner,  a  restless 
soldier-life ;  constantly  occupied  in  fighting,  and  in  their  so-called 
feats  of  heroism,  they  were  dispersed  from  Ireland  and  Spain  to 
Asia  Minor.  But  all  their  enterprises  melted  away  like  snow  in 
spring,  and  they  nowhere  created  a  great  state,  or  developed  a 
distinctive  culture  of  their  own,"  Such  were  the  {>eople  who  now 
almost  terminated  the  existence  of  Home,  and  were  aftierwards 
with  difficulty  repu'.bed  from  Greece ;  who  became  masters  of  the 
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most  fertile  part  of  Italy,  and  of  a  fair  province  in  the  heart  of 
Asia  Minor ;  who,  after  their  Italian  province  had  been  Bnbdned,* 
inflicted  disastrons  blows  on  snccesfiive  Eoman  generals,  and  were 
only  at  last  subjugated  bj  GsBsar  himself  in  nine  critical  and 
sometimes  most  dangerous  campaigns  (b.c.  51). 

It  is  now  generallj  agreed  that  the  Celts  had  a  closer  affinity 
to  the  Hellenic  and  Italian  races,  than  any  other  members  of  the 
Indo-Gtermanic  family.  Becent  investigations  tend  to  show  that 
this  affinity  was  nearer  with  the  Italians  than  with  the  Greeks, 
and  it  has  even  been  maintained  that  the  great  stock,  to  which  all 
three  peoples  belonged,  branched  off  first  into  Greeks  and  Italo- 
Celts,  and  that  the  latter  division  was  again  subdivided  into 
Italians  and  Celts.  There  are,  at  all  events,  clear  indications  of 
a  Celtic  element  in  the  languages  of  the  Umbro-Samnite  stock, 
the  oldest  known  inhabitants  of  the  great  plain  between  the  Alps 
and  the  Apennines;  and  several  ancient  writers  held  the  opinion 
that  the  Umbrians  sprang  from  the  old  Gauls  {OaUi  Veteres),  as 
they  called  the  Celtic  {>eople  whom  they  suppose  to  have  inhabited 
that  r^on  before  the  age  of  recorded  history.  At  all  events,  the 
Celtic  names  of  places  furnish  irrefragable  proof  of  the  presence 
of  the  race  in  the  peninsula  long  before  all  historic  times.  We 
might  therefore  perhaps  be  justified  in  using,  from  ihe  very 
banning,  the  well-known  name  which  it  is  convenient  now  to 
introduce  as  a  geographical  term,  of  "Gaul  within  the  Alps" 
{GalUa  Ci9alpina),'f  for  the  whole  of  the  great  plain  which,  from, 
an  early  period  of  Boman  history,  was  in  the  complete  possession^ 
of  the  Gauls,  who  had  driven  out  the  Etruscans. 

The  ordinary  Soman  historians,  who  know  nothing  of  an  earlier 
Celtic  population  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  place  the  great  immigration 
about  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  Livy  tells  us  that  the 
Bituriges  (about  Bou/rges)  in  the  basin  of  the  Loire,  were  the 
dominant  people  in  Transalpine  Gaul.  Pressed  by  excessive 
population — or,  as  others  say,  by  civil  conmiotions — they  re- 
solved on  a  great  emigration.    Two  immense  bodies  set  out. 


*  Gallift  CSsalpina  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  provinoe  after  the  First  Punie  War,  in 
B.a  222. 

f  The  prefixes  CU  (on  this  side)  and  Trwu  (beyond)  m  the  words  Citalpme  and 
Iranaalpme  are  used  with  reference  to  Bome.  Our  language  adopts  the  opposite 
phraseology  in  speaking,  for  example,  of  **  Ultramontane  Catholicism."  It  may  be 
well  to  mention  that  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  diyided  by  its  great  liver  into  two  parts 
Oispadane  and  Dranapadane^  the  former  between  the  Po  and  the  Apennines,  the  latter 
between  the  Po  and  the  Alps. 
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ander  the  nephews  of  the  king  Ambiatns,  for  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  and  the  Po.  The  one  horde,  headed  by  Sigovesus,  entered 
the  Hercjnian  forest,  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  where  Gallic  settle- 
ments are  mentioned  by  Caesar.  The  other,  led  by  Bellovesna 
across  the  Graian  Alps  (the  LiMe  St.  Bernard)*  into  the  plain  of 
Northern  Italy,  gained  a  victoxy  over  the  Etruscans,  and  formed 
the  canton  of  the  Insubres^  whose  capital  was  Mediolannm 
(JUilcm).  Soon  afterwards  another  host  formed  the  canton  of  the 
Cenomanni  around  Brizia  (Bresoia)  and  Verona.t  Other  streams 
followed,  of  Celtic  invaders  mingled  with  ligurians,  till  the  whole 
country  north  of  the  Po  was  oyemm,  and  the  Etruscans  for  the 
most  part  driven  out  But  still  did  Gaul  pour  forth  her  teeming 
hordes.  The  Boii — ^that  wide-spread  tribe,  who  were  both  dis- 
tinguished in  the  history  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  and  one  of  whose 
migrations  gave  the  country  of  Bohemia  its  name-^crossed,  with 
the  Lingones,  over  the  Pennine  Alps,  by  the  OrecU  SL  Bernard^ 
and,  passing  the  Po  on  rafts,  b^an  to  expel  the  Etruscans  and 
Umbrians  from  the  r^ion  between  that  river  and  the  Apennines. 
Their  capital  was  the  old  Etruscan  Felsina,  und^  the  new  name 
Bononia  {Bologna).  They  were  followed  by  the  Senones  from 
the  banks*  of  the  Seinej  who  settled  along  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic 
between  the  rivers  Utis  {Mantone)  and  ^sis  {Esmo)^  from 
Bimini  to  Ancona.  A  few  of  the  old  Etruscan  cities,  such  as 
Mantua,  held  out  against  the  invaders :  others  which  bear  Celtic 
Dames,  as  Mediolanum,  were  probably  in  existence  before,  as 
these  wandering  pastoral  tribes  are  not  likely  at  first  to  have 
built  new  cities.  The  epoch  of  the  complete  ascendancy  of  the 
invaders  over  the  Etruscans  is  traditionally  marked  by  the  fall  of 
the  rich  city  of  Melpum,  in  the  Milanese,  on  the  very  day  on 
which  Camillus  took  Veil  (b.c.  896).  However  little  these  tradi- 
tions may  be  worth  in  detail,  they  represent  the  undoubted  historic 
fact  of  a  great  movement  of  the  Celtic  race,  which  overpowered  the 
Etruscans  in  the  region  between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines,  and 
confined  their  confederacy  within  the  limits  of  Etruria  Proper,  at 
the  very  time  when  the  Romans  were  attacking  them  on  the 
south,  and  the  Samnites  and  other  Italians  stripping  them  of 
their  possessions  in  Campania. 

*  The  older  opinion  ia  that  they  orossed  the  Alpe  by  the  pass  of  J/bnt  Gmnrt^  the 
TaarinuB  Siitiu. 

f  For  the  diacuiision  of  iheee  alleged  migrations,  and  their  rdatioo  to  the  tribeB  of 
Transalpine  Ganl,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  older  Cehle  aettleoientB  in  Itafy,  on  the 
other,  see   Mr.    Long's   article,    ChiXUa    CUalpma^  in   Smithes   Dietumaryof   Otojf' 
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After  the  fall  of  Melpnin,  the  Oaals  pressed  on  over  the  Apen- 
nines into  the  heart  of  Etmria,  and  the  tribe  of  the  Senones  laid 
siege  to  Clnsiam.  In  their  extremity,  the  Etruscans  son^t  aid 
from  Eome,  and  an  opportunity  seemed  to  be  ofiered,  at  once  to 
repel  tlie  barbarian  inyaders  and  to  reduce  the  Etruscans  to  the 
leyel  of  protected  allies.  But  the  Romans  had  already  formed 
the  idea,  that  it  was  for  them  to  oonunand  and  for  other  nations 
to  submit;  or  rather,  their  annalists— whose  accoxmt  of  the 
whole  campaign  is  imbued  with  fable  from  beginning  to  end — 
choose  to  represent  them  as  adopting  this  tone,  and  boast  of 
the  bad  faith  with  which  they  sustained  their  arrogance.  Three 
envoys  were  sent  to  bid  the  Gauls  not  to  molest  the  allies  of 
Rome.  Arriving  at  Clusium,  they  joined  the  besieged  in  a  sally, 
and  one  of  them  slew  a  Gaulish  chief.  The  «iemy — says  Livy — 
soon  perceived  that  three  of  the  bravest  and  noblest  of  the  Eoman 
youth  were  %hting  in  the  van  of  the  Etruscans,  with  whom  they 
could  not  be  confounded.  Deputies  were  sent  to  Rome  to  demand 
the  surrender  at  least  of  him  who  had  killed  a  Gaul,  when  there 
was  no  war  between  the  nations.  The  Senate  would  have  com- 
plied ;  but  the  father  of  the  offender,  a  military  tribune,  appealed 
to  the  people  and  the  demand  was  rejected.  It  is  even  said  that 
the  three  envoys  were  elected  as  military  tribunes  for  the  ensuing 
year,  the  more  plainly  to  show  contempt  of  the  barbarians. 

Indignant  at  this  adoption  of  the  envoys'  breach  of  faith  by  the 
Roman  people,  the  Gauls,  who  numbered  70,000  fighting  men, 
broke  up  the  siege  of  Clusium,  and  marched  straight  for  the 
devoted  city.  To  the  astonished  people  of  the  towns  which  they 
passed  by  without  attacking,  their  forbearance  was  explained  by 
the  reiterated  cry,  "  For  Rome !  for  Rome  I "  So  say  the  annal- 
ists ;  but  in  truth  the  invaders,  whose  one  object  was  plunder, 
would  not  stay  to  beside  the  walled  cities  of  Etruria,  when  the 
rich  plains  of  Latium  invited  their  cupidity.  They  did  not,  in 
fact,  march  direct  for  Rome,  but  crossed  the  Tiber  into  the  Sabine 
territory,  and  began  to  ravage  the  fertile  country  between  that  river 
and  the  Anio.  The  military  tribunes,  who  had  expected  to  see 
them  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  marched  out  in  haste  with 
the  whole  levy,  amounting  to  40,000  men,  and  met  the  enemy  on 
the  banks  of  the  little  river  Allia,  a  confluent  of  the  Tiber,  within 
eleven  miles  of  Rome.*    Still  possessed  with  the  idea,  that  the 

*  According  to  Lirj,  the  exact  spot  was  eleven  Roman  miles  from  the  dtj,  on 
the  high  road  (the  Via  Salaria).  Notwithstanding  this  precise  description,  there  is  a 
difficulty  m  identifyuig  the  riyer,  and  the  choice  lies  between  what  are  now  two 
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barbariaus  were  a  despicable  foe,  the  Komans  neglected  their 
usnal  precautions  of  fortifying  a  camp  and  providing  for  a 
retreat  They  prepared  for  their  first  encounter  with  the  Celts 
with  that  confidence  in  superior  discipline,  which  has  possessed 
regular  armies  in  many  a  later  conflict  with  the  same  race.  But 
there  is  no  evidence  of  that  extreme  carelessness,  by  the  imputation 
of  which  the  family  bards  magnified  the  want  of  Oamillus  on  that 
day.  A  defensive  position  was  taken  up  behind  the  Allia,  the 
broken  water-course  covering  the  fi^nt.  The  right,  composed  of  the 
worse  armed  class  of  the  poorer  citizens,  had  the  advantage  of  the 
higher  ground;  the  main  body  filled  the  space  between  the  hills 
and  the  Tiber ;  the  left  rested  on  the  river.  The  Gallic  chieftain 
led  his  bravest  warriors  against  the  Eoman  right,  which  gave  way 
before  the  desperate  valour  and  the  sweeping  broadsword  of  the 
Gael.  The  fugitives,  making  for  the  river,  spread  disorder  into 
the  ranks  of  the  legions ;  the  Gauls  pressed  on  in  their  ftuious 
charge;  and  the  rout  became  general.  Some  fled  to  Eome; 
others  found  shelter  in  a  thick  wood  till  night ;  while  the  mass 
of  the  fugitives,  in  their  eagerness  to  seek  safety  beyond  the  Tiber, 
tried  to  swim  the  river  and  escape  to  Veii.  A  fearful  slaughter 
was  made  upon  the  bank  and  in  the  stream ;  and  the  flower  of 
the  Eoman  youth  perished  there.  The  rest  escaped  to  the  right 
bank,  and  left  open  the  road  to  Eome.  The  18th  of  July,  in  the 
864:th  year  of  the  city  (b.o.  390),  was  ever  after  distinguished 
in  the  Eoman  calendar  by  the  blackest  mark,  as  the  Day  of  the 
AUia.* 

The  victors  rested  for  a  whole  day  on  the  field  of  battle,  collect- 
ing the  trophies  of  the  slain,  to  be  the  memorials  of  each  warrior's 
valour.  On  the  third  day  the  victors  entered  the  open  gates  of 
Eome.  This  brief  delay  gave  time  to  remove  or  bury  many  of  the 
most  sacred  objects,  and  to  prepare  for  the  defence  of  the  citadeL 
Many  of  the  citizens  had  found  shelter  at  Veii,  where  they  would 
naturally  revive  the  interrupted  scheme  of  founding  a  new  capitaL 
Many  more  seized  the  opportunity  to  disperse,  with  their  moveable 

little  brooks,  nmnixig  through  deep  ravineB  from  the  hills  to  the  liber.  One  of  these, 
the  Beoh  del  Oaaale,  crosses  the  road  at  a  spot  called  the  Fonie  di  Pcqpa^  about  twdve 
miles  from  Rome.    Its  precipitous  banks  answer  exactly  to  Livy's  description  of  thr 


*  The  day  was  called  that  of  the  Clada  AQienM,  According  to  the  Roman  reck- 
oning it  was  A.D.  XT.  Cd  Sextil^  which  is  frequently  rendered,  by  an  oversight,  the  16tb 
of  July.  There  seems  also  to  be  an  error  in  the  year,  in  consequence  of  the  disorder 
into  which  the  Roman  calendar  fell  The  Greek  date  is  OL  98.  1.  a  year  which  bcfcan 
at  the  Midsummer  of  bx.  888. 
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effects,  to  other  neighbouring  cities  of  Etmria  and  Latiam.  But 
it  was  resolved  not  to  abandon  the  ancient  seat  of  the  three  great 
deities  upon  the  Capitol,  the  spot  to  which  sure  omens  had  fore- 
told the  empire  of  the  world.  Still,  to  provide  against  the  worst, 
the  Flamen  of  Quirinu3  and  the  Yestal  Yirgins  were  sent  to  Caere, 
with  the  sacred  things  over  which  they  watched.  The  procession 
had  crossed  the  Tiber,  and  was  mounting  the  slope  of  the  Mount 
Janiculus  on  foot,  when  they  were  overtaken  by  a  plebeian  named 
L.  Albinus,  who  was  conveying  his  wife  and  children  in  a  wagon. 
He  pronounced  it  to  be  a  shame  that  he  and  his  should  ride,  while 
the  sacred  virgins  went  on  foot,  and,  making  his  family  dismount, 
he  placed  them,  with  the  holy  fire,  in  the  carnage,  and  escorted 
them  safe  to  Csere. 

Meanwhile,  the  Capitol  was  hastily  provisioned,  and  none  were 
admitted  within  its  precincts  but  such  as  could  take  part  in  its 
defence.  There  were  still  left  a  number  of  aged  citizens,  ministers 
of  religion  and  heads  of  the  old  patrician  houses,  who  were  unable 
to  render  military  service,  and  unwilling  to  abandon  the  homes  of 
their  forefathers  and  their  gods.  They  met  together  and  recited, 
by  the  mouth  of  the  chief  pontiff,  M.  Fabius,  the  impressive 
formula,  by  which  the  lives  of  their  enemies  were  devoted,  with 
their  own,  to  the  gods  beneath  the  earth  and  to  the  spirits  of  the 
dead«  For  such  was  the  Boman  faith,  that  the  citizen  who  did 
not  shrink  from  the  solemn  devotion  of  himself  acquired  a  power 
over  the  fate  of  his  country's  enemies.  Then  they  parted,  and  each 
sat  down  in  the  porch  of  his  house — ^pontiffs,  priests,  senators,  and 
former  curule  magistrates,  all  invested  with  the  insignia  of  their 
rank,  and  seated  in  their  curule  chairs.  The  Gallic  hordes  poured 
into  the  undefended  city.  The  chieftains  occupied  the  houses  of 
the  patricians  on  the  Palatine,  while  their  followers  were  dispersed 
plundering  and  destroying  in  the  streets.  With  profound  aston- 
ishment they  beheld  the  venerable  men  seated  in  calm  dignity, 
and  took  them  at  first  for  gods.  Presently  a  Oaul  went  up  to  the 
priest  Papirius,  and  began  reverently  to  stroke  his  long  white 
beard.  Indignant  at  this  profanation  of  his  sacred  person,  Papi- 
rius smote  the  Gaul  upon  the  head  with  his  ivory  sceptre.  With 
the  quickness  of  his  race  to  resent  a  blow,  the  barbarian  cut  down 
Papirius  with  his  broadsword ;  the  sight  of  his  blood  dissolved  the 
spell ;  and  the  other  fathers  of  the  city  shared  his  fate  in  a  general 
massacre. 

The  Gauls  now  attempted  to  storm  the  Capitol  by  the  slope  * 

*  The  eHnu  CapUolinuM. 
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which  then  fonned  its  only  approach,  the  other  sides  being  guarded 
bj  high.precipice&.  Failing  in  this  afisault,  they  formed  a  blockade, 
and  occnpied  themselves  in  ravaging  the  lands  of  Latinm.  Some 
acconnts  represent  them  as  carrying  their  ravages  far  into  the 
south  of  Italy.  Meanwhile,  the  spirits  of  the  Bomans  in  Yeii 
began  to  revive,  and  plans  were  proposed  for  the  snccour  of  the 
besieged.  A  youth  named  Pontius  Cominius  volunteered  to  open 
a  communication  with  the  Capitol.  The  outer  face  of  the  hill  was 
left  unenclosed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  walls  of  Servius,  and 
the  envoy,  having  swum  down  the  Tiber,  climbed  up  this  way  by 
night,  and  returned  in  safety.  But  in  the  morning,  the  marks  of 
Ins  passage  suggested  to  tiie  Gauls  a  means  of  surprising  the 
citadel.  In  the  dead  of  the  following  night  a  party  scaled  the 
cliff.  There  was  neither  wall  nor  sentinel  in  their  way ;  the  very 
dogs  seemed  miraculously  silent,  as  if  resigning  the  honour  of 
that  night  to  other  guardians.  In  the  precinct  of  the  three  great 
deities  were  kept  some  geese,  sacred  to  Juno ;  and  these  birds  had 
been  spared  in  the  famine,  from  which  the  garrison  had  begun  to 
suffer.  They  now  cried  out  and  flapped  their  wings.  The  noise 
roused  M.  Manlius,  who  dwelt  close  by.  Rushing  to  the  cliff,  he 
dashed  his  shield  in  the  face  of  the  foremost  Gaul,  who  fell  back, 
overthrowing  those  behind  him.  A  panic  seized  the  assailants. 
Dropping  their  arms  to  cling  to  the  rock,  they  fell  an  easy  prey  to 
the  Bomans,  who  had  now  caught  the  alarm.  The  Capitol  was 
saved.  Manlius  was  rewarded  with  a  share  of  the  daily  ration  of  each 
of  the  defenders,  and  his  name  was  enrolled  among  the  worthies 
of  the  Boman  state,  though  he  was  soon  destined  to  fall  a  victim  to 
patrician  jealousy.  Such  legends  fill  up  an  acknowledged  historic 
void  with  more  than  merely  fictitious  beauties :  for  they  show  the 
faith  of  the  Bomans  in  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  their  ancestors, 
even  in  the  hour  of  their  deepest  distress. 

The  blockade  of  the  Capitol  had  lasted  for  seven  months,* 
during  which  the  city  had  been  reduced  to  ashes  and  the  smv 
rounding  country  devastated,  when  fiamine  drove  the  defenders 
to  purchase  the  retreat  of  the  barbarians  by  a  heavy  ransom.  At 
this  crisis,  the  Gauls  received  tidings  that  the  Yeneti,  an  Illyrian 
tribe,  whose  name  still  survives  in  Venice,  had  invaded  their 
recently  acquired  possessions  on  the  Po.  They .  consented  to 
accept  a  thousand  pounds'  weight  of  gold,  which  the  besieged 
collected  from  the  treasures  of  the  Capitoline  temples  and  from 

*  The  old  annalists  found  no  difficulty  in  belieTing  that  the  Romans  had  been  able. 
In  one  day,  to  stock  the  citadel  with  seven  months^  proTisiona. 
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the  private  wealth  that  had  been  carried  into  the  citadel  for 
safety.  But  BreBnus, — eA  the  BomanB  called  the  Gallic  chieftam, 
tnistaking  a  title  for  a  proper  iiame''^ — ^iuBnlted  the. conquered  by 
a  proof  of  their  helpleasneas.  When  the  military  tribune,  Sulpi- 
ciua,  complained  that  the  Oanlish  weights  were  un&ir,  the  chief- 
tain threw  his  heavy  broadsword  into  the  scale,  with  the  exclama- 
tion, VcB  Victis, — "  So  much  the  worst  for  the  vanquished  1  ^' 
But  the  more  lasting  loss  fell  upon  the  conquerors.  ^^The 
scornful  throwing  down  of  the  G-allic  sword,  that  it  might  be 
outweighed  by  Boman  gold,  indicated  very  truly  how  matters 
stood.  The  iron  of  the  barbarians  bad  conquered ;  but  they  sold 
their  victory ;  and  by  selling  lost  it'' f  It  is  in  the  usual  course 
of  things  that  the  backward  movement  of  such  a  barbarian  host, 
laden  with  plunder  and  disordered  by  their  own  excesses,  should  be 
harassed  by  the  people  they  had  wasted  in  their  advance.  Among 
such  stories,  one  was  that  the  Etruscans  of  Csere  cut  off  the  party 
which  had  advanced  into  Southern  Italy,  as  they  were  marching 
to  rejoin  the  main  body ;  and  the  victory  was  swelled  by  tradition 
into  one  over  the  main  body  itself^  involving  the  recovery  of  the 
rausom-gold  of  Bome.  The  Boman  fabulists  claimed  the  victory 
for  Camillus,  who  waa  said  to  have  defeated  the  Gauls  while  they 
were  besi^ing  a  city  in  alliance  with  Bome,  and  so  to  have  re- 
covered the  spoiL  At  last  the  l^end  was  magnified  into  the 
absurd  fiction  that  Camillus  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  forces 
that  had  been  reorganized  at  Yeii,  at  the  very  moment  when 
Brennus  had  uttered  his  insolent  boast ;  drove  out  the  Gauls  in 
an  ignominious  defeat;  and  the  next  day  gained  a  victory,  of 
which  not  one  of  the  Gauls  was  left  to  carry  back  the  tidings. 
The  sole  residuum  of  truth  appears  to  be  the  recall  of  Camillus 
firom  exile,  and  his  reappointment  as  dictator  to  restore  order  in 
the  recovered  city.  Various  bands  of  the  invaders  remained  in 
Central  Italy,  or  returned  from  time  to  time :  and  the  annals  of 
Bome  record  several  battles  fought  with  them  during  the  fourth 
century  b.c.  The  veteran  Camillus  gained  a  great  victory  over 
them  at  Alba,  in  his  fifth  dictatorship  (b.c.  367).  Six  years 
later  the  Gauls,  having  advanced  as  &r  as  the  bridge  of  the 
Anio,  within  five  miles  of  Bome,  were  met  by  the  dictator, 
Titus  Quinctius  Pennus;  and,  as  the  two  armies  were  encamped 
opposite  each  other,  Titus    Manlius,  the   son  of  L.  Manlius 

*  BrennuB  \b  bran  (a  leader).    The  leader  of  the  Gaula  in  the  lubeequent  assault  on 
Delphi  is  called  by  the  same  name  (B.a  2*79).    See  p.  110. 
t  Mommsen,  Hidory  of  Rome^  toL  L  p.  848. 
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Capitolintts,  killed  a  gigantic  Oaul  in  single  combat,  and  handed 
down  to  his  family  the  surname  of  Torquatns,  from  the  gold  chain 
or  ring  (farquea)  which  he  took  from  the  neck  of  his  foe  (b,c.  361). 
The  Gaalfl  drew  off  to  Campania,  without  venturing  a  battle ;  and 
on  their  return  in  the  following  year,  the  dictator,  Q.  Servilius 
Ahala,  repulsed  them  outside  the  Colline  gate  (b.o.  360).  They 
were  again  defeated  by  the  dictator,  C  Sulpicius  Peticus,  two 
years  later  (b.c.  358) ;  and  in  b.c.  860,  a  party  of  Gauls,  who 
were  leagued  with  Greek  pirates  in  plundering  the  coasts  of 
Latium,  were  dislodged  by  the  dictator,  L.  Furius  Camillus  (a  son 
of  the  great  Camillus),  from  their  position  on  the  Alban  Mount. 
Camillus,  as  consul  in  the  following  year,  defeated  them  again ; 
and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  M.  Valerius  gained  the  surname 
of  Corvus  (the  Jiaven)  from  his  single  combat  with  a  gigantic 
Gaul.  The  Gaul  probably  bore  that  epithet,  which  was  trans- 
ferred to  his  victor ;  but  the  legend  told  how  a  raven  perched  on 
the  helmet  of  the  Boman  and  aided  him  in  the  fight  by  striking 
his  beak  and  wings  into  the  face  of  the  foe.  The  victory  of  L. 
Camillus  was  heard  of  by  Aristotle  at  Athens.  "  These  predatory 
expeditions" — says  Dr.  Mommsen — "formidable  and  trouble- 
some as  they  may  have  been,  were  rather  incidental  misfortunes 
than  events  of  historical  importance;  and  the  main  result  of 
them  was  that  the  Romans  were  regarded,  in  their  own  country 
and  beyond  it,  ever  more  and  more  as  the  bulwark  of  the  civil- 
ized nations  of  Italy  against  the  assaults  of  the  dreaded  barba- 
rians— a  view  which  tended,  more  than  is  usually  thought,  to  help 
forward  their  subsequent  claim  to  universal  empire." 

Great  as  was  the  catastrophe,  the  news  of  which  was  carried 
as  far  as  Greece,  and  permanent  as  were  its  memorials,*  the  de- 
struction of  Eome  by  the  Gauls  was  not  one  of  those  events  which 
change  the  face  of  history.  It  was  like  a  fearful  inundation,  from 
which  men  are  glad,  for  the  time,  to  escape  with  their  lives ;  but, 
when  it  subsides,  as  suddenly  as  it  rose,  they  rebuild  their  ruined 
houses,  resume  their  former  habits,  and  soon  obliterate  the  traces, 
though  not  the  remembrance,  of  the  desolation.  A  renewal  of 
the  proposal  to  transfer  the  abode  of  the  Eoman  people  to  Veii 
was  defeated  by  the  spirited  remonstrances  of  Camillus,  and  the 
materials  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  seem  to  have  been 
obtained  in  part  by  stripping  the  houses  of  Veii  of  their  roofe. 

*  For  example,  the  conquest  of  the  dt j  was  an  epoch  from  which  years  were  dated ; 
and  there  was  a  law  anmilling  all  exemptions  from  military  serrice  in  the  case  of  a  GaSic 
inyasion. 
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The  nan-ow  and  irregular  streets  of  Borne,  like  those  of  London 
after  the  great  fire,  testified  to  the  haste  with  which  the  city  was 
rebuilt.  The  sites  of  the  temples  were  retraced  by  the  augurs 
amidst  the  ruins,  and  the  ancient  monuments  were  diligently 
sought  for.  Among  those  recovered  were  the  Laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  and  some  old  laws  of  the  regal  period,  the  treaty  with 
Carthage,  and  other  treaties  with  foreign  states ; — so  erroneous  is 
the  oft-repeated  statement,  that  all  the  ancient  documents  perished 
in  the  conflagration  of  the  city.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  spirit 
of  the  patricians,  that,  while  the  dvil  laws  were  again  set  up  in 
public  places,  the  religious  law  was  not  promulgated,  but  reserved 
for  the  sole  knowledge  of  the  pontiffs. 

The  period  immediately  following  the  retreat  of  the  Oauls  must 
have  been  one  of  frightful  distress.  The  })eop1e,  decimated  by 
the  slaughter  of  the  more  helpless  and  by  the  loss  of  many  who 
were  carried  captive  into  Oaul,  besides  those  who  had  fallen  in 
battle,  returned  to  a  city  of  which  little  remained  but  the  Capitol 
and  its  glorious  recollections,  and  looked  out  from  the  hills 
crowned  with  the  ruins  of  their  temples  and  houses,  over  the 
devastated  surface  of  the  Campagna.  The  rich  farms  of  the 
patrician  possessor  and  the  humble  homesteads  of  the  plebeian 
landholder  were  involved  in  a  common  ruin,  and  it  was  only  the 
wealthy  that  could  speedily  renew  their  stock  and  buildings.  The 
pressure  of  distress  was  aggravated  by  the  injudicious  haste  with 
which  a  tribute  was  imposed  to  replace  the  sacred  treasures  of 
tiie  Capitol.  Money-lenders  were  attracted  to  Eome  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  limit  of  usury  allowed  by  the  Twelve  Tables.  These 
men  carried  on  business  in  the  names  of  the  patricians  whose 
clients  they  became ;  and  the  intolerable  burthen  of  debt  once 
more  weighed  down  the  poorer  classes.  All  that  had  been  done 
in  the  last  century  to  reconcile  the  patricians  and  plebeians  seemed 
to  be  again  xmdone,  and  the  discord  between  the  orders  threatened 
to  break  out  anew  under  the  two  leaders  who  had  done  most  to 
save  the  state,  Camillus  and  Manlius. 

Meanwhile,  the  energy  of  Camillus  reorganized  the  military 
force  of  Kome,  to  meet  the  dangers  that  beset  her  on  every  side. 
The  Latins  and  Hemicans  renounced  the  treaty  made  just  a  cen- 
tury before  by  Spurius  Cassius ;  but,  as  some  compensation,  the 
power  of  the  jEquians  seems  to  have  been  finally  broken  by  the 
Gauls.  The  Etruscans  had  taken  advantage  of  the  distress  of 
Eome  to  make  an  assault  on  Veii,  which  proved  unsuccessftil;  and 
to  punish  this  attack  was  the  first  great  military  enterprise  of  the 
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reetored  state.  In  the  eonrse  of  two  years  all  aonthern  Etmria 
was  Bubdued  as  far  as  the  Oiminian  Forest,  and  the  conquered  terri- 
tory was  formed  into  four  new  tribes  (b.o.  387).  Another  view  is 
that  these  tribes  were  formed  out  of  the  region  previously  won 
from  the  Yeientines  and  their  allies.  At  all  events  this  part  of 
Etmria  was  completely  Bomanized,  and  covered  with  Boman 
colonies,  before  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  b.c.  About  the 
close  of  that  period  a  great  effort  to  revolt  was  made  by  the  cities 
of  Tarquinii,  Cflere,  and  Falerii,  and  307  Boman  prisoners,  who 
were  taken  in  the  first  battles,  were  slaughtered  in  the  market- 
place of  Tarquinii  (b.c.  858).  After  an  obstinate  war,  C»re  was 
reduced  to  the  state  of  a  dependent  ally,  under  the  form  of  a  truce 
for  100  years,  and  its  people  were  admitted  to  a  modified  citizen- 
ship (B.a  358).  But  the  Bomana  were  not  yet  prepared  to  effect 
the  conquest  of  central  and  northern  Etruria,  and  they  were 
content  to  make- a  truce  with  Tarquinii  for  forty  years  (b;c.  351). 
The  Etruscans  still,  however,  maintained  a  well  consolidated 
power  in  the  hilly  region,  comprising  the  greater  part  of  Etmria 
Proper,  between  the  Apennines  and  the  Giminian  Forest  On 
their  northern  frontier,  they  were  no  longer  assailed  by  the  Gauls, 
whose  irruptions  across  the  Alps  for  some  reason  ceased,  and  who 
settled  down  quietly  in  the  great  valley  of  the  Po.  But  even 
here  they  had  not  such  exclusive  occupation  as  to  drive  out  the 
former  masters  of  the  country.  Their  desultory  mode  of  estab- 
lishing themselves  left  many  of  the  most  important  cities  in  the 
hands  of  the  Etruscans,  whose  retention  of  the  port  of  Adria,  for 
example,  made  their  corsairs  formidable  in  the  Adriatic  down  to 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century  b.o.  ;  and  Mantua,  protected  by  its 
marshes,  remained  an  Etruscan  city  to  the  time  of  the  empire. 
The  Etruscans  maintained  themselves  in  what  was  perhaps  the 
cradle  of  their  nation,  the  Alpine  region  of  Bh^tia,*  and  the 
Umbrians  still  held  the  valleys  on  the  northern  slope  of  the 
Apennines;  and  the  Celtic  settlements  seem  to  have  occupied 
the  level  plain  along  the  Po,  their  chief  tribes  being  the  Insubres 
and  Cenomanni  on  the  north  of  the  river,  the  Boii  on  the  south, 
and  the  Senones  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  The  north- 
eastern part  of  the  valley  was  occupied  by  the  Illyrian  Veneti, 
and  in  the  west  the  ligurians  not  only  hdd  the  Maritime  Alps, 
but  a  large  part  of  the  Apennines,  thus  forming  a  barrier  between 
the  Celts  and  the  Etruscans.  It  was  probably  to  the  influence  of 
the  Etruscans  who  remaiued  amongst  them  that  the  Celts  of 

*  See  p.  141. 
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CSBalpine  Gaul  owed  the  higher  degree  of  civilization,  which  dis- 
tinguished them  from  their  brethren  beyond  the  Alps,  and  prepared 
them  to  live  in  contentment  under  the  government  of  Rome.  But 
even  while  they  communicated  this  civilizing  impulse,  the  Etrus- 
cans themselves  were  rapidly  degenerating.  The  cities  were  over- 
whelmed by  debasing  luxury  at  the  very  time  that  their  power 
was  declining  abroad.  Civil  dissensions  arose  between  the  people 
of  the  several  states  and  the  oligarchies  which  superseded  the  old 
patriarchal  monarchies,  till  the  nobles  were  obliged  to  call  in  the 
power  of  Rome,  which  put  an  end  to  their  factions  by  their  subju- 
gation. The  last  struggles  of  the  Etruscans  for  independence  are 
connected  with  the  more  powerful  efforts  of  the  nations  of  the 
Italian  stock. 

On  the  side  of  Latium,  Rome  was  threatened  with  the  loss  of 
all  the  greatness  which  had  been  growing  ever  since  the  treaties 
of  Spurius  Cassius  with  the  Latins  and  the  Hemicans.  By  the 
close  alliance  of  a  hundred  years,  the  Sabines,  ^quians,  and 
Volscians  had  been  curbed,  and  the  territory  of  Rome  extended 
at  their  expense.  But  these  very  successes  induced  the  proud 
republic  to  assume  a  more  and  more  decided  authority  over  her 
allies;  and  some  striking  instances  are  recorded  of  her  injustice 
and  oppression.  The  decrease  of  the  common  danger  removed  the 
strongest  motive  for  union,  and,  even  before  the  capture  of  Rome 
by  the  Gauls,  Latin  volunteers  fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  Yol- 
Bcians.  After  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls,  the  alliance  was  openly  re- 
nounced ;  and  the  republic  became  involved  in  war  with  some  of  the 
chief  Latin  cities;  but  fortunately  for  her  safety,  they  did  not  yet 
unite  in  a  common  scheme  of  revolt.  Ihiring  the  ten  years  which 
succeeded  the  departure  of  the  Gauls,  victories  were  gained  succes- 
sively over  Lanuvium,  Pseeneste,  and  Tusculum ;  and  the  last  city 
furnished  the  earliest  case  of  the  political  incorporation  of  a  whole 
state  into  the  Roman  commonwealth,  retaining  only  its  own  munici- 
pcd  administration  (b.o.  881).  The  details  of  these  struggles,  and 
of  the  severer  contest  with  the  revolted  Hemicans,  need  not  be 
fiirther  dwelt  on  at  present.  The  conflict  resulted  in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  old  league ;  but  on  terms  which  secured  to  Rome  a 
greater  supremacy  than  before  (b.o.  358).  From  the  obscure  and 
no  doubt  exaggerated  incidents  of  these  wars,  and  of  those  with 
the  Yolscians,  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  constitutional  struggles 
which  were  renewed  within  the  republic. 

The  distress  of  the  lower  classes,  in  consequence  of  the  ravages 
of  the  Gauls,  soon  became  intolerable.    Their  debts  rapidly  accu- 
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mnlated,  and  the  rate  of  interest  was  such,  that  in  some  cases  the 
principal  is  said  to  have  been  paid  several  times  over  in  nsorj 
within  the  first  five  years  after  the  invasion.  The  old  laws  of 
debt,  which  had  never  been  repealed,  were  enforced  with  the  same 
merciless  severity  that  had  provoked  the  first  secession  to  the 
Sacred  Mount.  The  commons  found  a  champion  in  M.  Man- 
lius,  the  saviour  of  the  Capitol,  whom  the  patrician  annalists 
accuse  of  jealousy  towards  Camillus,  the  leader  of  their  own 
order,  in  such  a  way  as  to  admit  that  the  one  had  been  n^lected, 
while  every  honour  had  been  heaped  upon  the  other.  While 
ManliuB  was  in  this  state  of  mind,  he  one  day  saw  a  centurion 
who  had  served  under  him  dragged  off  in  irons  to  his  creditor's 
grinding-house.  He  paid  the  veteran's  debt  upon  the  spot,  and 
vowed  that  while  he  had  a  pound  of  brass  no  debtor  should  be  im- 
prisoned. The  sale  of  the  estate  allotted  to  him  from  the  lands 
of  Yeii  enabled  him  so  to  keep  his  word,  that  he  is  said  to  have 
advanced  money,  free  of  interest,  to  no  less  than  four  himdred 
debtors ;  and  thus  he  earned  the  title  of  ^'  Father  of  the  Com- 
mons "  {Pater  Plebis).  The  patrician  fathers  could  not  brook  so 
dangerous  a  rival.  In  the  year  b.o.  385,  Aulus  Cornelius  Cossus  was 
named  dictator,  as  much  against  Manlius  as  against  the  Yolscians 
and  Etruscans ;  and  he  summoned  Manlius  to  prove  tho  charge, 
which  he  was  said  to  have  made  against  the  patrician  magistrates, 
of  embezzling  the  tribute  raised  to  replace  the  treasures  of  the 
Capitol.  Manlius  was  thrown  into  prison,  but  released  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate  when  the  dictator's  office  had  expired.  The 
accounts  of  the  seditious  violence  with  which  he  used  his  liberty 
would  go  far  to  justify  his  enemies,  if  we  could  believe  in  their 
impartial  truth.  At  length,  Uke  Spurius  Cassius,  he  was  arraigned 
before  the  centuries  in  the  Campus  Martins  for  aspiring  to  the 
:kingdom.  He  appeared  there,  surrounded  by  the  debtors  he  had 
released,  and  the  witnesses  to  his  deeds  in  war.  He  showed  the 
spoils  of  the  thirty  enemies  he  had  slain  in  battle,  the  forty  rewards 
of  valour  he  had  received  fi'om  generals  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
the  scars  of  wounds  upon  his  breast.  Then,  turning  to  the 
Capitol,  he  invoked  the  help  of  the  gods  whose  temples  he  had 
fsaved,  and  bade  the  people  give  judgment  as  in  their  sight.  His 
.acquittal  was  secure,  had  not  the  tribunes,  who  were  in  the 
interest  of  his  accusers,  interposed  to  dissolve  the  assembly. 
Brought  to  trial  again  before  the  Curise,  who  were  purposely 
convened  at  a  spot  where  the  Capitol  was  hidden  from  their  view, 
Manlius  was  condemned  to  the  death  of  a  traitor.    By  a  refine* 
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ment  of  ingratitude,  he  was  hurled  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  a  cliff 
of  the  same  hill  down  which  he  had  hurled  the  Gaul,  and  his 
house,  in  which  he  had  been  the  first  to  hear  the  alarm  that 
warned  him  to  save  the  Capitol,  was  razed  to  the  ground.  The 
part  taken  by  the  tribunes  in  his  condemnation  has  been  urged  as 
a  proof  of  his  guilt ;  but,  besides  that  the  patricians  may  have 
already  begun  their  policy  of  securing  tools  among  the  tribunes, 
it  seems  not  at  all  improbable  that  these  official  protectors  of  the 
commons  were  jealous  of  Manlius's  oflScious  but  most  effective 
interposition ;  and  he  may  have  made  enemies  by  that  uncompro- 
mising sternness  which  was  so  conspicuous  in  others  of  his  race, 
and  so  well  expressed  by  the  family  name  of  Imperiostts.  But  his 
fate  was  only  the  failure  of  a  premature  movement  for  a  reform 
which  could  only  be  postponed  (b.o.  884).  Meanwhile  the  power  of 
the  nobles  was  only  the  more  confirmed,  and  the  distress  of  the 
commons  grew  deeper.  But  the  determination  of  the  patricians  to 
confine  the  dignities  of  the  state  to  their  own  order  once  more 
threw  the  strength  of  the  plebeian  nobility  and  men  of  wealth  into 
the  opposite  scale,  and  provoked  a  politiciEd  reform  in  place  of  the 
mere  redress  of  practical  grievances.  Such  is  the  blind  selfishness 
by  which,  in  every  age,  oligarchies  have  served  the  cause  of  liberty, 
teaching  those  who  only  asked  for  justice  that  freedom  must  first 
be  won. 

The  year  b.o.  876  is  memorable  for  the  first  tribunate  of  C. 
liciniuB  and  his  kinsman  L.  Sextius,  who  submitted  the  cele- 
brated LiciNiAN  KoGATiONs  to  the  assembly  of  the  tribes.  These 
were  three  in  number,  aiming  at  equality  of  political  rights,  the 
fair  apportioning  of  the  public  lands,  and  the  relief  of  the  intoler- 
able burthen  of  debt.  The  first  proposed  the  abolition  of  the 
military  tribunate,  which,  though  created  as  a  compromise 
between  the  orders,  had  proved  the  means  of  securing  power  to 
the  patricians :  the  consulate  was  to  be  restored,  vith  the  condi- 
tion that  one  of  the  consuls  must  always  be  a  plebeian.  The 
second  enacted  that  no  citizen  should  possess*  more  than  500 
jitgera  of  the  public  lands,  or  pasture  on  it  more  than  100  head 
of  large  and  500  of  small  cattle,  under  penalty  of  a  heavy  fine. 
The  third  provided  that  all  interest  already  paid  on  loans  should 
be  deducted  from  the  principal,  and  that  the  balance  shr.ald  be 
discharged  by  instalments  spread  over  three  years.  The  last 
proposal  may  seem  to  our  ideas  to  be  tainted  with  the  quality  of 
confiscation;  but  Niebuhr  has  shown  that,  while  involving  nc 

*  See  the  explanation  otponemo  on  p.  187. 
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real  injoBtice  to  creditors,  it  was  the  only  altemative  to  the  loss  of 
the  public  services  of  a  large  body  of  free  citizens,  who  had  or  soon 
mnst  have  become  bondsmen  to  their  creditors. 

The  constitution  to  the  tribunician  college  enabled  the  patri- 
cians to  stop  the  progress  of  the  measure  by  the  '*  intercession  ^' 
of  some  of  their  number.  But  licinius  and  Seztius  had  also 
their  veto  on  the  election  of  the  magistrates ;  and  for  five  years, 
during  which  they  were  successively  reelected,  they  prevented  the 
holding  of  the  consular  comitia  (b.o.  875 — 371).*  It  was  only  on 
the  necessity  created  by  an  attack  of  the  Latins  upon  Tusculum — 
now,  as  we  have  seen,  a  subject  ally  of  Home — that  the  tribunes 
permitted  the  election  of  six  consular  miUtary  tribunes  for  the 
year  B.a  870,  among  whom  was  M.  Fabius  Ambustus,  the  father^ 
in-law  and  supporter  of  Licinius,  and  two  Yalerii,  whose  adherence 
to  the  popular  traditions  of  their  house  balanced  the  patrician 
zeal  of  such  colleagues  as  a  Cossus  and  a  Cincinnatus.  Three 
of  the  new  tribunes  of  the  plebs  sided  with  Sextius  and  Licinius ; 
and  the  other  five,  who  were  in  the  interest  of  the  patricians,  no 
longer  dared  to  interpose  a  direct  veto  to  the  Eogations.  They 
only  insisted  on  delay,  upon  the  plea  that  a  large  number  of  the 
ixcizens  were  absent  before  Yelitro,  the  siege  of  which  place  had 
been  formed  by  the  Boman  army,  after  the  Latins  had  been  re- 
pulsed from  Tusculum.  But  Licinius  met  this  opposition  with  a 
new  demand.  His  fourth  rogation,  to  transfer  the  custody  of 
the  Sibylline  books  from  the  patrician  Two  {Duunwiri)  to  a 
college  of  Ten,  composed  equally  of  patricians  and  plebeians,  was 
a  first  step  to  the  admission  of  the  plebs  to  those  religious 
privileges  which  formed  the  sacred  citadel  of  patrician  excln- 
siveness. 

For  two  years  more  the  popular  tribunes  were  re-elected,  and  no 
opposition  was  made  by  them  to  the  appointment  of  military 
tribunes.  The  powers  of  patrician  resistance  were  coming  to  an  end, 
and  the  continuance  of  the  war  with  YeUtrse  furnished  a  pretext  for 
bringing  out  the  last  weapon  in  their  armoury,  the  appointment 
of  Camillus  as  dictator  for  the  fourth  time.  But  the  veteran's 
seal  outran  his  discretion.    His  call  for  the  whole  military  levy 


*  Socb  is  the  statemait  of  the  Fat^  CapUolhu  (the  fragments  of  the  old  lists  of 
magistrates,  found  in  the  CapHolX  of  liry  and  Dionjsins,  and  by  implication,  of 
PolyMus.  Diodoras  reduces  the  intenral  to  a  year,  evidently  to  avoid  the  difficulty  of 
a  five  years'  anarchy.  But  the  constitution  entrusted  the  executive  govenmient  to 
the  tribunes  and  ndiles  while  the  curule  magistracies  were  from  any  cause  in 
abeyance. 
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to  foUow  him  to  the  field — ^whether  only  to  gain  time,  or  for  the 
parpose,  formerly  ascribed  to  Cincinnatiis,  of  holding  the  Comiti^ 
where  his  imperivm,  wonld  have  been  snpreme — was  utterly  dis- 
regarded. The  Senate  compelled  him  to  abdicate,  and  nominated 
a  successor  expressly  to  compose  the  existing  troubles,  whose 
name,  P.  MamUtta  Capitolinus,  is  equally  significant  with  his 
choice  of  C.  Lidnius  Calvus  for  his  Master  of  the  Horse.  More 
than  this,  the  rogation  for  the  custody  of  the  Sibylline  books  was 
carried  this  year  (b.o.  368).  lidnius  and  Sextios  were  elected 
tribunes  for  the  tenth  and  last  time.  To  ensure  the  success 
which  was  now  within  their  grasp,  they  combined  the  three 
rogations  in  one  vote ;  *  and  they  were  carried  in  the  year  b.o.  367, 
after  a  contest  of  ten  years,  but  one  neither  disgraced  by  blood- 
shed nor  envenomed  by  secession.  The  patricians  obtained  a 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  half  the  consular  power  by  the 
institution  of  a  new  curule  magistracy,  to  be  held  by  patricians 
only,  dignified  with  the  original  name  borne  by  the  consuls  (when 
they  were  called  Ps^rTOBs),t  with  the  liotors  and  fasces  and  other 
royal  insignia,  and  invested  with  the  regal  prerogative  of  admi- 
nistering justice  in  the  city.  The  Prsetor  had  also  the  imperi/um^ 
and  might  be  placed  in  command  of  an  army ;  in  fact,  the  title  of 
his  office  was  strictly  military,  handed  down  firom  the  time  when 
the  republic  was  essentially  an  army.  At  first  one  Prsetor  only 
was  appointed,  usually  a  consul  of  tiie  preceding  year.  His  posi* 
tion  as  a  sort  of  third  consul  was  marked  by  his  being  called 
^^the  colleague  of  the  consuls ;":{:  but  he  was  subject  to  their 
orders. 

The  passage  of  the  licinian  Eogations  into  Laws  seenas  to  have 
been  distinguished  from  former  victories  of  the  plebs  by  the  spirit 
of  concord  in  which  they  were  accepted  by  both  orders.  The  tribune 
L.  Sextius  was  chosen  as  the  first  plebeian  consul ;  and  the  new 
preetorship  was  conferred  on  Spurius,  the  son  of  the  great  Camillus, 
who  is  said  himself  to  have  crowned  his  heroic  deeds  by  acting  the 
part  of  a  mediator.  It  seemed  that  a  sure  pledge  was  given  of 
future  union,  when  the  veteran  hero  of  the  patricians,  now  dictator 

*  A  similar  case  has  lately  occurred  among  oorselyes,  in  the  inclusion  in  one  bill  of 
an  the  financial  measures  forming  the  budget  of  the  year,  to  prevent  the  rejection  of  a 
part  of  them  by  the  House  of  Lords. 

t  See  p.  218. 

X  C<yrdega  oontuUbut.  A  second  pretor  was  appointed  hi  B.a  246,  to  administer 
justice  where  foreigners  were  concerned.  The  two  were  then  called  JPraitor  Urbanui 
and  Prcglor  Pereg/rinua  respectively.  As  foreign  provinces  were  acquired,  the  number 
of  praetors  was  increased.  For  these  and  all  other  details  see  the  ordinary  works  on 
Roman  Antiqidties. 
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for  tlie  fifth  time,  and  fresh  from  his  new  victory  over  the  Gaa'j 
at  Alba,  fomided  the  temple  of  Concord  on  a  lower  platform  of  the 
Capitoline  hill,  overlooking  the  Forum,  to  commemorate  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  orders.*  A  fourth  day  was  added  to  the  Great 
Roman  Games,  as  if  to  give  the  plebeians  an  equal  part  in  them 
with  the  three  ancient  tribes,  and  the  Curule  JEdiles  were  for  the 
first  time  appointed  to  preside  over  them,  the  ofiice  being  held 
by  patricians  and  plebeians  altemately.f 

The  general  result  of  this  great  peaceful  revolution  is  thus 
summed  up  by  Dr.  Monmisen  : — "With  the  election  of  the  first 
non-patrician  consul,  the  gentile  aristocracy  ceased  both  in  fact 
and  law  to  be  numbered  among  the  political  institutions  of  Borne. 
.  .  The  religious  consecration  of  the  new  concord  of  the  com- 
munity was  the  last  official  act  of  the  old  warrior  and  statesman, 
and  a  worthy  termination  of  his  long  and  glorious  career.^  He 
was  not  wholly  mistaken.  The  more  discerning  portion  of  the 
gentes  evidently  from  this  time  forward  looked  upon  their  ex- 
clusive political  privileges  as  lost,  and  were  content  to  share  the 
government  with  the  plebeian  aristocracy.  In  the  majority,  how- 
ever, the  patrician  spirit  proved  true  to  its  incorrigible  character. 
On  the  strength  of  the  privil^e  which  the  champions  of  legiti- 
macy have  at  all  times  arrogated,  of  obeying  the  laws  only  when 
these  coincide  with  their  party  interests,  the  Boman  nobles  on 
various  occasions  ventured,  in  open  violation  of  the  stipulated 
aiTangement,  to  nominate  two  patrician  consuls.  But  when,  by 
way  of  answer  to  an  election  of  that  sort  for  the  year  b.c.  343, 
the  community  in  the  year  following  formally  resolved  to  allow 
both  consular  positions  to  be  filled  by  non-patricians,  they  under- 
stood the  implied  threat,  and  still  perhaps  wished,  but  never  again 
ventured,  to  touch  the  second  consular  place."  §  The  remaining 
patrician  offices  could  not  long  be  withheld  from  the  plebeians. 
The  mastership  of  the  horse  had  been  conferred  on  a  plebeian, 
C,  Licinius  Calvus,  in  b.o.  368 ;  and  twelve  years  later  the  first 
plebeian  dictator,  C.  Marcius  Butilus,  gained  a  great  victory  over 
the  Etruscans  (b.c.  356).    The  same  man  was  the  first  plebeian 


*  This  temple  became  a  frequent  place  of  meeting  for  the  senate.  It  orerhung  the 
CTomitium,  or  part  of  the  Fonim  where  the  CuriiB  used  to  meet 

f  Re^>ecting  the  tenure  and  functions  of  this  office,  see  the  Didwnary  if  Gredt  and 
Roman  AniiqitUies. 

i  Gamillus  died  in  the  great  pestilence  of  B.a  366. 

§  MomnLsen,  Hkiory  of  Rome^  toL  l  pp.  806,  806.  The  concession  referred  to  was 
extorted  by  the  pressure  of  the  First  Somnite  War,  which  broke  out  in  B.a  S4S. 
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censor  in  b.c.  351 ;  and  the  prsetorsliip  was  thrown  open  in  b.c. 
337.  Two  years  before  this,  the  political  revolution  was  completed 
by  the  Publilian  Laws,  so  called  fix>m  the  dictator,  Q.  Pub- 
lilius  Philo,  who  proposed  them.  The  first  enacted  that  the 
resolutions  of  the  Plebs  should  be  binding  on  all  the  people  :* 
the  second  required  the  Cnriea  to  give  their  previous  sanction  to  all 
laws  and  elections  of  the  centuries :  the  third  excluded  the  pa- 
tricians from  one  of  the  two  censorships,  as  they  had  been  already 
excluded  from  one  of  the  two  consulships.  Thus,  as  the  result  of 
this  long  conflict,  the  patricians  were  distinguished  from  the 
plebeians,  so  far  as  office  was  concerned,  rather  by  disabilities 
than  privileges ;  having  only  an  equal  part  in  the  curule  offices, 
and  being  entirely  excluded  from  the  tribunate  and  plebeian  ssdile- 
ship.  It  naturally  took  longer  for  the  plebeians  to  obtain  a  share 
in  the  religious  colleges.  Some  of  the  priestly  offices,  which  were 
of  peculiar  sanctity  and  of  little  political  influence,  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  patricians,  especially  those  of  the  three  great 
Flamens,  the  Eex  Sacrorum,  and  the  Salii.  But  the  colleges  of 
the  pontiSs  and  the  augurs,  who  had  a  controlling  power  over  the 
whole  machine  of  government,  were  thrown  open  to  the  plebeians 
by  the  Ogulnian  Law  in  b.o.  300. 

It  was  far  less  easy  to  accomplish  the  social  amelioration,  for 
which  these  constitutional  changes  had  been  chiefly  desired.  The 
strictness  with  which  the  Licinian  law  respecting  the  public  land 
was  for  some  time  enforced,  and  the  natural  tendency  to  its  eva- 
sion— ^not  by  the  patricians  only,  but  the  wealthy  plebeians — are 
alike  attested  by  the  fact,  that  Licinius  himself  was  fined  for 
exceeding  the  legal  maximum  of  possession  (e.g.  357).  The  usury 
laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  were  not  only  renewed,  but  the  legal 
rate  of  interest  was  reduced  to  five  per  cent.  (b.g.  347),  and  the 
absurd  attempt  was  even  made  to  forbid  usury  altogether 
{b,o.  312).  But  no  such  legislation  could  create  that  which  was 
the  great  want  of  Home,  as  of  all  the  commonwealths  of  antiquity, 
an  independent  middle  class.  Besides  all  other  hindrances, 
the  fatal  institution  of  slavery  prevented  that  expansion  oif 
free  industry  on  which  such  a  class  is  based.  The  rich  grew 
richer :  the  poor  grew  poorer :  distress  and  debt  gave  a  new  im- 
pulse to  political  agitation.  The  nobles  made  new  attempts  to 
regain  the  ground  they  had  lost.  The  privileges  of  the  plebeians 
were  not  finally  secured  without  repeated  conflicts  from  time  to 
time;  and  the  Publilian  Law,  giving  legislative  weight  to  the 

*Ui  PlAitata  wmut  QuirUes  ienereni. 
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reeolutionfl  of  the  pleba,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  itself  but 
the  re-enactment  of  one  of  the  Valerian  and  Horatian  Laws  of 
B.O.  449,  was  again  re-enacted  bj  the  dictator  Q.  Hortenains,  in 
B.C.  286,  after  the  last  secession  which  the  plebeians  made  to  the 
Janicnlum,  under  the  impulse,  like  the  first  secession,  of  the 
pressure  of  their  debts.  This  Hortensian  Law,  which  was  passed 
only  a  few  years  before  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  is  always  relerred 
to  as  that  which  conferred  the  legislative  power  on  the  Comitia 
Tributa.  The  Lex  Maenia,  r&^nacting  the  other  Pnblilian  Law, — 
that  the  patricians  should  give  their  previous  assent  to  the  acts  of 
the  Comitia  Centuriata, — was  probably  passed  in  b.c.  287. 

Thus  the  final  settlement  of  the  popular  constitution  may  be 
r^arded  as  about  contemporary  with  the  epoch  of  Bome^s  complete 
dominion  over  Italy.  From  that  epoch  foreign  wars  and  conquests, 
varied  by  the  one  great  stm^le  for  the  very  existence  of  the  re- 
public, followed  one  another  with  a  rapidity  which  folly  occupied 
men's  minds,  while  the  conquered  territory,  had  it  been  fairly  ap- 
portioned, famished  ample  means  for  providing  against  the  chief 
causes  of  discontent.  At  length  there  came  a  pause  in  the  career 
of  conquest,  when  Bome  had  become  mistress  of  Carthage,  Mace- 
donia, Greece,  and  the  richest  part  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  the  people 
had  leisure  to  enquire  which  of  the  orders  had  gained  the  lion's 
share.  The  troubles  under  the  Gracchi  broke  out  in  the  very  year 
in  which  Attains,  King  of  Pergamus,  bequeathed  the  province  of 
Asia  to  the  Eomans  (b.o.  183).  But  the  intervening  period  of 
more  than  a  century  was  almost  entirely  fi-ee  from  civil  dissensicMis. 
Still,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  division  of  feeling  between 
the  orders  was  healed.  The  old  patrician  houses  clung  to  their 
pride  of  caste,  the  more  since  the  offices  once  their  exclusive  right 
were  "  polluted  by  plebeian  filth."  The  new  aristocracy,  having 
surmounted  the  barrier  that  had  shut  them  out  from  political  power 
were  eager  in  the  assertion  of  their  superiority  to  the  commonalty 
of  their  own  order.  It  was  no  longer  the  plebeians,  as  such,  but 
the  common  people,  that  were  treated  as  an  inferior  caste.  Thus 
were  formed  a  new  aristocracy  and  a  new  democracy.  But  still 
sivic  equality  was  secured ;  and  while  public  virtue  reposed  on  the 
foundation  of  simple  agricultural  habits,  some  of  the  worthiest 
leaders  were  found  among  the  poor.  "  The  fall  of  the  high-bom 
Fabius  would  not  have  been  more  lamented  by  the  whole  commu- 
nity, than  the  fall  of  the  plebeian  Decius  was  lamented  alike  by 
patricians  and  plebeians ;  and  a  poor  husbandman  from  Sabina, 
Manius  Curius,  could  conquer  King  Pyrrhus  in  the  field  of  battle. 
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and  chase  him  oat  of  Italy,  withont  ceasing  to  be  a  simple  Sabine 
farmer,  and  to  cnltivate  in  person  the  grain  which  gave  him 

Eetuming  to  the  epoch  at  which  Camillus  inaugurated  the 
concord  of  the  two  orders,  it  remains  to  trace  the  steps  by  which 
Borne  overcame  the  hostility  of  the  surrounding  peoples,  and 
became  the  undisputed  mistress  of  all  Italy*  Of  other  events,  we 
need  only  notice  the  stories  of  famine  and  pestilence  as  a  natural 
result  of  the  ravages  of  the  Gauls,  and  the  romantic  legend  of  the 
self-devotion  of  Curtius  to  close  the  yawning  chasm  which  an 
earthquake  had  opened  in  the  Forum,  as  an  indication  that  the 
mythical  vein  is  still  to  be  traced  in  the  Eoman  annals  (b.o.  868). 
Enough  has  been  already  said  of  the  conflicts  which  resulted  in 
the  subjugation  of  Southern  Etruria  and  the  renewal  of  the  old 
league  with  the  Latins  and  Hemicans  (b.g.  358).  The  Yolscians 
were  still  formidable  nei^bours ;  but  they  were  now  driven  back 
from  the  lowlands  of  the  Campagna,  and  the  Pomptine  region  was 
made  Koman  territory,  adding  two  to  the  number  of  the  tribes 
Ten  years  later  the  treaty  with  Carthage  was  renewed,  and  by  it 
Eome  was  recognized  as  the  mistress  of  the  coast  of  Latium  (b.o. 
848).  Two  years  afterwards,  the  second  celebration  of  the  great 
"  Secular  Qames," — a  special  festival,  held  at  long  intervals  in  some 
great  national  crisis,!— formed  the  prelude  to  the  greatest  conflict 
in  which  Eome  had  been  yet  engaged — the  Wars  wUh  the  SamniteSj 
which  lasted,  with  brief  intervals,  for  more  than  fifty  years  (b.o. 
843  to  290),  involving  as  an  episode  the  6fre(U  Zatdn  War  (b.c. 
340  to  888),  which  ended  in  the  complete  subjugation  of  Latium 
to  Rome.  Livy  has  marked  this  epoch  as  that  from  which  the 
historian  has  to  write  of  wars  greater  than  any  before,  both  in  the 
strength  of  the  enemy,  the  remoteness  of  the  scene,  and  the  dura- 
tion of  the  contest.  The  contests  with  the  Yolscians  and  ^quians 
had  been  defensive  wars  against  tribes  chiefly  formidable  for  their 
near  neighbourhood ;  and  the  victories  gained  in  them  scarcely 
enlarged  the  territory  of  the  republic.  But  now  large  armies 
encountered  each  other  on  both  sides,  well  matched  in  arms, 
diacipline,  courage,  and  heroic  perseverance.  Nor  were  the  Sam- 
nites  much  inferior  to  the  Eomans  in  the  political  virtues  which 
give  a  nation  a  distuiguished  place  in  history ;  their  chief  weakness 

*  Mommflea*B  Hutory  of  Borne,  toL  i.  pp.  SIS,  814.  Foi  a  further  discussioii  of  the 
social  and  political  state  of  Rome  in  the  fourth  and  third  centuries  B.a,  the  reader  li 
referred  to  the  third  chapter  of  the  seoond  book  of  Dr.  Vommsea^s  work. 

f  See  the  article  Luek  JStBcuiaret  in  the  JHctioruuy  of  AnUjmHis^ 
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was  that  their  tribes  were  not  united  into  one  compact  state.  It 
was  now  to  be  decided,  which  of  the  two  great  races  of  Central  Italy 
shonld  gain  the  supremacy  in  the  peninsula.  The  defeat  of  the 
Samnitesleffc  Rome  without  a  rival  among  the  Italian  nations,  and 
besides  the  addition  of  a  most  valuable  territory,  gave  her  the  first 
step  towards  the  conquest  of  the  world.  And  though  the  field  on 
which  the  Samnite  Wars  were  waged  seems  narrow  in  comparison 
with  the  vast  enterprises  of  later  years,  never  was  Home  engaged 
in  a  conflict  more  interesting  for  the  heroic  valour  displayed  both 
by  her  sons  and  by  her  enemies. 

The  Samnttes  were  a  branch  of  the  Sabine  nation,  wh6  had 
separated  themselves  from  the  parent  race,  and  moved  southward 
to  the  mountains  between  Campania,  Lucania,  and  Apulia.  Their 
own  legends  connected  their  migration  with  the  Sabine  custom  of 
the  Sacred  Spring.*  A  vow  made  by  the  nation  during  a  war 
with  the  Umbrians,  dedicating  to  the  gods  the  year's  oflfepring 
both  of  man  and  beast,  had  been  violated  in  part  by  keeping  back 
the  children,  when  the  cattle  were  either  sacrificed  or  redeemed ; 
and  they  were  visited  by  a  dearth.  So  all  the  youth  of  that  year 
were  devoted  to  the  god  Mamers  (Mars) :  and,  as  soon  as  they 
reached  the  military  age,  they  were  sent  forth  to  seek  new  abodes. 
A  bull  appeared  to  guide  them  on  their  way,  and  it  first  lay  down 
to  rest  when  they  reached  the  land  of  the  Opicans.  The 
wanderers  accepted  the  sign,  offered* the  bull  in  sacrifice  to 
Mamers,  and  drove  out  the  Opicans,  whose  scattered  villages  gave 
them  no  refuge  or  stronghold.t  The  historical  fact  thus  indicated 
is  the  subjugation  of  the  southern  Opican  highlanders  by  their 
hardier  kinsmen  of  the  Sabine  mountains.  The  date  of  the  migra- 
tion falls  during  the  regal  period  of  Home. 

In  this  mountain  region,  between  the  head  waters  of  the  Vul- 
tumus  on  the  one  side  and  the  streams  that  flow  into  the  Adriatic 
on  the  other,  the  Samnites  were  pent  up  for  a  time  by  more 
powerful  neighbours,  who  held  the  lowlands  and  the  coast  to  the 
east,  west,  and  south.  The  Greeks  and  Etruscans  kept  their 
ground  in  Campania,  the  Daunians  in  Apulia,:^  and  the  Lucanians 
in  the  great  southern  plain.    Eut  the  decline  both  of  the  Etrus- 

•  Seep.  172. 

f  The  bull  was  the  device  of  the  Samnites,  as  the  wolf  was  of  the  Romans.  A 
coin  struck  by  the  Italians  during  the  great  Social  War  (b.c.  90—88)  represents  a 
bull  goring  a  wol£ 

X  The  Daunian  town  of  Aipi,  with  its  port  of  Salapia,  had  become  a  flouriahinft 
emporium,  and  was  an  important  ally  of  the  Romans  in  the  Samnite  Wars. 
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caiifl  and  the  Greeks,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  foorth  century 
B.C.,  inyited  the  Samnites  to  the  beantiM  bays  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Capna,  the  capital  of  the  mixed  race  called  Campanianfi, 
amongst  whom  the  Etruscans  predominated,  was  taken  by  them 
in  B.C.  42i,  and  they  wrested  CumsB  from  the  Greeks  four  years 
later  (b.o.  420).  Their  inroads  upon  the  Greeks  were  greatly 
aided  by  the  simultaneous  progress  of  the  Lucanians  and  Brut- 
tians;  and  their  power  rapidly  spread  from  sea  to  sea.  But  it 
was  wanting  in  that  firm  hold  on  the  conquered  cities,  which 
characterized  the  progress  of  the  Eomans  in  Latium  and  southern 
Etruria.  Not  only  did  the  Greek  cities  remain  Greek  under  the 
Samnite  rule,  but  towns  essentially  Samnite  became  Hellenized, 
in  constitution  as  well  as  in  manners.  Their  language  was  devel- 
oped by  Greek  iofluence  into  greater  delicacy  and  clearness, 
though  they  preserved  their  own  alphabet,  instead  of  abandoning 
it  for  the  Greek,  like  the  Lucanians  and  the  Bruttians.  The 
fragments  of  beautifrdly  painted  pottery,  and  the  ornaments  of 
gold  and  amber,  found  in  their  tombs,  attest  at  once  their  fondness 
for  Greek  art,  and  their  departure  from  the  simplicity  of  their 
ancestors.  An  influence  still  more  injurious  to  the  hardihood  of 
the  nation  was  bequeathed,  as  a  fatal  legacy,  by  their  Etruscan 
predecessors  in  Campania.  Capua,  which  seemed  worthy  to  vie 
with  Bome  for  the  supremacy  of  Italy,  fell  into  that  deep  debase- 
ment of  mingled  sensuaUty  and  cruelty,  which  marks  the  last 
stage  in  the  decline  of  an  oligarchy.  It  was  here  that  the  shows 
of  gladiators  were  so  eagerly  gloated  over,  as  to  form  part  of  the 
amusements  of  banquets ;  and  the  martial  spirit  of  the  Campa- 
nian  youth  only  survived  to  make  them  notorious  as  soldiers  of 
fortune  in  Italy  and  especially  in  Sicily.  Thus  there  came  about 
a  wide  division  between  the  Campanians  and  the  Samnites  of  the 
highlands,  who  had  preserved  the  hardy  manners  of  the  old  stock, 
and  who  now  formed  the  effective  Samnite  confederacy.  The 
latter  even  treated  their  more  civilized  kinsmen  as  enemies,  like 
the  Greeks  and  the  Etruscans ;  and  it  was  the  application  of  the 
Samnites  of  Campania  for  help  from  Home  that  led  to  the  I^irst 
Samnite  War  (b,c.  343). 

The  story  of  this  war  in  the  Boman  annals  is  a  tissue  of 
exaggerations  and  improbabilities.  The  Sidicini  of  Teanum,  a 
city  in  the  north-west  of  Campania,  being  attacked  by  the  Sam- 
nites, applied  for  aid  to  Capua :  and  the  two  cities  united  in 
seeking  the  protection  of  Home  from  the  forces  that  threatened  to 
overwhelm  them  both.    The  successes  of  the  Komans  against  the 
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Volflcians  bad  already  brought  tbem  into  contact  witb  the  Sam- 
nites  on  the  Liris,  and  the  two  states  bad  proved  their  respect  for 
each  other's  strength  by  a  treaty  (b.c.  854).  The  Eomans,  there- 
fore, at  first  rejected  the  petition  of  the  Campanians ;  but  the 
ofifer  of  the  rich  city  of  Capua — which  was  abeady  besi^ed  by 
an  overpowering  Sanmite  army — ^proved  a  temptation  too  great 
for  their  good  faith,  and  both  consuls  were  sent  into  Campania. 
At  the  foot  of  Mount  Gaums,  Valerius  Corvus  obtained  a  victory 
which  was  hailed  as  an  omen  of  iuture  triumphs  over  all  the 
enemies  of  Bome;  and  his  colleague,  Cornelius  Cossus,  was 
equally  successful,  after  his  army  had  been  rescued  from  annihila- 
tion in  a  narrow  pass  by  the  courage  of  the  military  tribune, 
Publius  Decius.  The  fabulous  character  of  this  victory  may  be 
Inferred  from  the  failure  of  the  consuls  to  penetrate  into  Sam- 
nium ;  and  as  little  credit  is  due  to  the  third  and  decisive  victory 
at  the  ^'Caudine  Forks"  near  Suessula,  where  40,000  Samnite 
shields  were  picked  up  on  the  field  of  battle.  Campania  was  how- 
ever wrested  from  the  Samnites,  and  part  of  the  Soman  army 
remained  in  winter  quarters,  to  guard  the  most  important 
towns. 

This  prolongation  of  foreign  service  through  the  winter  brought 
to  a  climax  the  discontents  which  were  rife  both  in  the  army 
and  in  the  city,  because  of  the  continued  pressure  of  debt  upon 
the  commons.  The  political  crisis  that  followed  is  related  in  two 
different  accounts,  the  one  making  it  a  mutiny  of  the  army,  the 
other  a  secession  of  the  plebeians  at  home.  The  common  stoiy 
attempts  to  reconcile  both  in  the  following  manner.  Surrounded 
by  the  delights  of  that  exquisite  climate,  and  with  all  the  wealth 
of  the  Campanian  cities  before  their  eyes,  the  Eoman  soldiers 
might  well  be  tempted  to  revive  the  project  formerly  entertained  at 
Yeii,  and  to  made  Capua  the  chief  city  of  a  new  plebeian  state. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  anticipate  the  revolt  by  sending  lai^ 
detachments  home.  The  first  body  had  reached  ^e  pass  of  Lau 
tulee,  near  Tarracina,  when  they  broke  out  into  open  mutiny,  and 
the  flame  spread  through  all  the  garrisons  of  Campania.  The 
legions  mustered  at  Capua,  and  advanced  in  a  body  towards  Eome. 
On  their  march  they  released  the  debtors  whom  they  found  wort 
ing  as  bondsmen  in  the  fields.  With  their  numbers  thus  swollen 
to  20,000  men,  they  fortified  a  camp  on  the  Alban  hills,  and  began 
to  plunder  the  country.  The  commons  in  the  city  now  marched 
forth  to  a  post  about  four  miles  from  the  walls ;  and  each  party  of 
insurgents  forced  a  patrician  to  become  their  leader. 
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With  their  old  mixture  of  iirmnesB  and  moderation^  the  senate 
created  a  dictator,  but  the  office  was  conferred  on  the  greatest 
favourite  of  the  commons,  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  who,  though  not 
yet  thirty  years  of  age,  had  already  been  three  times  consul,  and 
was  now  in  all  the  glory  of  his  late  campaign  against  the  Samnites.^ 
The  dictator  went  out  against  the  mutineers,  with  the  clients  of 
the  patricians  and  such  other  citizens  as  remained  faithful  to  the 
government ;  but  the  time  was  not  yet  come  when  Komans  could 
meet  one  another  in  civil  war.  Ko  sooner  did  the  two  armies  stand 
front  to  front,  than  they  rushed  into  each  other's  anns.  An  act 
of  amnesty  to  the  revolters  was  passed ;  and  a  pledge  was  given  to 
the  soldiers  that  those  once  enlisted  should  not  be  struck  off  the 
roll  without  their  own  consent,  and  that  a  man  who  had  held  the 
office  of  military  tribune  should  not  be  requu^d  to  serve  as  a  cen- 
turion. The  military  tribunes  were  for  the  most  part  plebeians ; 
and  this  would  be  a  sort  of  security  for  their  dignity.  The  politi- 
cal crisis  was  ended  by  the  Genucian  Laws,  as  they  were  called 
fit>m  their  proposer,  the  tribune  Caius  Genucius.  As  the  frequent 
re-elections  to  the  consulate  had  tended  to  limit  the  actual  powers 
of  government  to  a  few  great  famiUes,t  it  was  enacted  that  no  one 
should  be  reelected  to  the  same  magistracy  till  after  an  interval  of 
ten  years.  Both  consulships  were  thrown  open  to  the  plebeians. 
Lastly,  all  usury  was  forbidden,  an  act  which  was  naturally  inop- 
erative. By  another  law,  the  existing  obligations  of  insolvent 
debtors  were  cancelled,  and  all  citizens  who  had  become  bonds- 
men ijMxi)  to  their  creditors  were  released, — a  measure  justified 
by  the  absolute  necessities  of  the  commons  (b.c.  342).  Amidst 
the  confused  accounts  of  the  foreign  relations  of  Kome  during 
these  political  convulsions,  all  that  can  be  certainly  made  out  is, 
that  the  growing  disaffection  among  the  Latins  was  a  chief  cause 
of  the  willingness  of  the  Romans  to  come  to  terms  with  the  8am- 
nites.  A  peace  was  made,  by  which  Teanum  was  given  to  the 
Samnites,  and  Capua  to  the  Komans ;  and  the  two  nations  formed 
a  close  alliance  (b.o.  341). 

The  following  year  saw  a  strange  inversion  of  the  recent  posi- 
tion of  the  different  nations.  In  the  Great  Lahn  Wab  the 
Romans  and  Samnites  were  ranged  against  the  Latins  and  the 

*  Altogether  M.  Valerius  was  six  Umes  oonsul:  in  B.a  848,  846,  848,  885,  800, 
and  299 ;  and  twice  dictator,  in  B.a  842  and  801.  He  was  twenty-three  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  first  consulship. 

t  This  applies  to  the  plebeians  as  well  as  the  patridans.  The  plebdaa  consul  for 
this  Terj  year,  Q.  Marcius  Rutilus,  held  the  office  for  the  fourth  time. 
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Oamponians.  The  annals  are  still  confused  and  inconsistent;  and 
a  refusal  of  the  claim  of  the  Latins  to  a  share  in  the  consulship — 
that  is,  by  implication,  to  the  full  privileges  of  citizenship,* — ^ia 
alleged  as  the  immediate  cause  of  a  revolt  which  seems  to  have 
been,  in  fact,  a  great  confederacy  of  Latins,  Volscians,  and  Cam- 
panians,  to  resist  the  domination  alike  of  Rome  and  of  the  Sam- 
nites.  Even  the  Latin  cities  most  closely  connected  with  Kome — 
like  Tusculum,  which  had  received  the  franchise— joined  in  the 
revolt,  and  the  noble  houses  of  Eome  and  Latium,  long  connected 
by  personal  ties  and  marriages,  were  ranged  against  each  other,  as 
if  in  a  civil  war.  But  the  Roman  colonies  in  Latium  remained 
faithful,  and  the  aristocratic  party  in  Campania  took  part  with 
the  Romans,  doubtless  to  preserve  their  political  ascendancy.  IN'or 
did  the  Hemicans  desert  their  old  alliance.  It  was  a  great  ded- 
sive  conflict  for  supremacy  in  Latium  and  Campania ;  and  the 
Roman  senate  and  people,  their  consuls  and  their  armies,  proved 
worthy  of  the  crisis.  The  consuls  of  the  year  were  T.  Manlius 
Torquatus,  who  had  won  the  golden  collar  irom  the  Gallic  giant, 
and  P.  Decius  Mus,  who  had  saved  an  army  in  the  First  Samnite 
War.  The  war  began  in  Campania,  by  an  attempt  of  the  con- 
federates to  dislodge  the  Samnites  from  Teanum  and  the  other 
territory  they  had  won.  The  Romans  made  a  circuit  through  the 
territories  of  the  Marsians  and  Peligniansf  to  join  the  Samnites, 
and  the  hostile  armies  came  in  sight  of  each  other  before  Capua. 
It  was  here  that  Titus  Manlius,  the  consul's  son,  was  beheaded  by 
his  father's  order,  for  engaging  an  enemy  in  single  combat,  in  dis- 
obedience to  the  strict  injunction  of  the  consuls  against  all  skir 
mishing.  The  consul's  cruelty  was  execrated,  but  the  discipline 
of  the  army  was  saved.  The  scene  of  the  first  great  battle  is  laid 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  The  night  before  the  engage* 
ment,  it  was  revealed  to  both  consuls  in  a  dream,  that  the  gods 
had  doomed  to  destruction  the  general  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
army  on  the  other.  They  agreed  that  whichever  of  them  first  saw 
his  division  wavering  should  devote  himself  to  death  in  the  form 
prescribed  by  the  chief  pontiff.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  plebeian 
consul  to  perform  the  act  of  self-devotion.  The  Romans  and 
Latins  were  drawn  up  over  against  each  other,  equal  in  discipline 

*  Owitat  opHmojnre, 

f  It  is  thus  that  the  annalists  attempt  to  explain  a  strategic  moTement  which  would 
seem  to  have  been  impossible  when  all  Latium  was  in  aims.  Modem  critics  doubt 
whether  the  campaign  was  anything  more  than  a  suooessful  effort  of  the  Roman  garrisons 
hi  Campania  to  extricate  themselves  from  theh:  isolation. 
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and  tactics,  and — ^in  spite  of  Livy's  arrogant  assertion  of  the  con- 
trary— ^not  differing  in  courage ;  the  Sanmites  and  Hernicans  were 
opposed  to  the  kindred  nations  of  the  Oampanians  and  Yolscians. 
The  Roman  right,  commanded  by  Manlius,  firmly  held  its  ground ; 
but  the  lefl  no  sooner  began  to  waver,  than  Deeius  called  for  the 
chief  pontiff  Valerius,  and,  having  repeated  after  him  the  formula 
by  which  he  offered  his  own  life  to  Janus,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Quirinus, 
Bellona,  the  Lares,  and  all  the  gods  of  his  fatherland  and  of  the 
dead,  if  they  would  strike  terror  and  dismay  into  the  enemy  and 
cause  them  to  share  his  fate,  with  his  toga  wrapt  about  his  head  in 
sacrificial  folds,^  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  rushed  into  the 
thickest  of  the  Latin  army,  among  whom  the  well-known  rite 
would  spread  a  religious  terror.  But  the  fall  of  Deeius  did  not 
at  once  decide  the  conflict ;  and  the  Eomans  had  begun  again  to 
waver,  when  Torquatus  secured  the  victory,  by  a  masterly  use  of 
his  reserves ;  and  the  Latins,  who  had  exhausted  theirs,  were  cut 
down  almost  without  resistance.  Kearly  three-fourths  of  their 
army  were  slain  or  taken  prisoners.  The  annalists  are  silent 
about  the  share  of  the  Samnites  in  the  victory.f  The  conquerors 
were  too  exhausted  to  pursue  the  enemy,  who  rallied  at  Mintumse 
on  the  Latin  side  of  the  Liris,  and  advanced  again  to  Moiint 
Massicus.  After  both  armies  had  received  reinforcements,  a  second 
and  decisive  victory  was  gained  at  Trifanum  by  the  consul  Manlius, 
who  then  overran  and  plundered  Latium.  Most  of  the  Latin 
cities  were  subdued  and  deprived  of  their  lands  (b.o.  840).  In 
the  following  year,  they  tried  the  fortime  of  war  once  more,  and 
were  defeated  by  tiie  consul  and  dictator  Publilius,  the  same  who 
proposed  the  celebrated  laws  in  favour  of  the  plebeians  (b.c.  339). 
The  cities  that  still  held  out,  both  of  the  Latins  and  the  Volscians, 
were  reduced  in  a  third  campaign.  The  Latin  confederacy  was 
dissolved,  and  the  new  settlement  of  Latium  was  conducted  on  the 
principle  of  isolating  the  several  cities,  which  were  no  longer 
allowed  freedom  of  marriage  or  of  commerce  with  one  another. 
The  fiill  Eoman  franchise  was  restored  to  Tusculum  and  granted 
to  Lanuvium ;  their  lands  were  incorporated  with  the  territory  of 
the  republic,  and  two  new  tribes  were  formed.    Other  Latin  dties 

*  The  cinetu8  Oabinuaf  the  fonn  hi  which  the  toga  was  worn  by  a  sacrificmg  priest. 

t  Dr.  Arnold  makes  the  apposite  remark,  that  of  this  part  of  the  battle  ''there 
was  no  Samnite  historian  to  tell,  and  no  Roman  annaUst  would  tell  truly.  Nor 
need  we  wonder  at  this;  for  if  we  had  only  certain  English  accounts  of  the  battle  of 
Waterioo,  who  would  know  that  the  Prussians  had  any  effectual  share  in  that  day^i 
victory?*' 
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received  a  restricted  franchifle  as  Boman  municipia.  Tibnr  and 
PrsBneste,  which  had  become  the  most  powerM  cities  of  the 
Leagae^  and  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  war^  were  compelled 
to  cede  portions  of  their  territory  to  Eome,  but  were  allowed  a 
nominal  independence.  The  walls  of  YelitrsB  were  demolished, 
and  its  principal  citizens  deported  to  Etmria.  Colonies  were 
settled  in  Antium  and  others  of  the  chief  Yolscian  towns.  The 
Oampanian  cities  were  reduced  to  dependence  upon  Eome.  The 
most  important  conquest  jet  made  by  the  republic  was  commem- 
orated by  the  erection  of  the  statue  of  Caius  Msenius,  consul 
and  dictator  for  the  last  year  of  the  war,  in  the  Forum,  and  by 
the  decoration  of  the  platform,  from  which  orators  addressed  the 
people  when  assembled  there,  with  the  beaks  taken  from  the  mr- 
rendered  galleys  of  the  Antiates.  Hence  it  was  that  the  platform 
received  the  memorable  name  of  Eostra.* 

The  vast  importance  of  this  war  consists  in  its  fusion  of  the 
Latin  nationality  into  one  powerful  state  under  the  city  which 
had  made  good  its  daim  to  the  supremacy.  That  this  should 
have  been  effected  by  a  temporary  coalition  between  the  Romans 
and  the  Samnites  is  a  striking  indication  of  the  means  by  which 
the  course  of  the  world's  history  is  goyemed.  The  Samnite 
alliance  could  never  have  furnished  a  secure  basis  for  the  union 
of  Italy.  Dr.  Arnold  has  well  said  that  between  that  people  and 
the  Eomans  '^  the  struggle  could  end  in  nothing  short  of  absolute 
dominion  on  one  side,  and  subjection  on  the  other.  The  Sam« 
nites  were  complete  foreigners,  remote  in  point  of  distance,  with 
a  different  language  and  different  institutions;  they  and  the 
Bomans  were  not  likely  to  form  one  people,  and  neither  were 
willing  to  be  the  other's  mere  subjects.  But  between  Borne  and 
Latium  nature  had  given  all  the  elements  of  union;  and  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Latins  precluded  that  mischievous 
national  pride  which  has  sometimes  kept  two  nations  apart,  when 
nature,  or  rather  God  speaking  in  nature,  designed  them  to  be 
one.  Had  Latium  been  a  single  state,  like  Home,  neith^  party 
would  willingly  have  seen  its  distinct  nationality  merged  in  that 
of  the  other ;  but  the  people  of  Tusculum  or  Lanuvium  felt  no 

*  The  roitra  formed  «  aori  of  kmg  gBOlery,  witii  pan^Mta,  ndaed  on  arches  beti^een 
the  comHium,  or  upper  part  of  the  Fornm,  which  was  the  meeting-place  of  the  curuB, 
and  the  forwn  proper,  where  the  tribeB  met,  ao  that  an  orator  ooold  torn  to  dther 
division ;  hut  its  front,  to  whi(^  the  rottra  were  affixed,  was  towards  the  comitiom. 
Its  length  allowed  an  orator  to  walk  backwards  and  forwards  while  speaking,  llie 
origin  of  the  word  shows  the  absurdity  of  the  modem  corruption  rMtrum, 
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patriotic  affection  for  the  names  of  Tiber  or  Praeneste ;  they  were 
as  ready  to  become  Bomans  as  Tiburtians;  and  the  one  or  the 
other  they  must  be,  for  a  mass  of  little  states,  all  independent  of 
each  other,  could  not  be  kept  together ;  the  first  reverses,  appeal- 
ing to  the  sense  of  separate  interest  in  each,  inevitably  shattered 
it  to  pieces.  Those  states  that  received  the  full  Eoman  franchise 
became  Bomans,  yet  did  not  cease  to  be  Latins ;  the  language 
and  the  manners  of  their  new  country  were  their  own.  They  were 
satisfied  with  their  lot,  and  the  hope  of  arriving  in  time  at  the 
same  privileges  was  a  prospect  more  tempting  even  to  the  other 
states  than  anything  which  they  were  likely  to  gain  by  renewed 
hostilities."  *  But  the  fuU  establishment  of  these  relations  was 
of  course  a  work  of  time.  The  first  natural  dissatisfaction  found 
vent  in  the  revolt  of  Privemum,  the  story  of  which  is  expanded 
by  the  annalists  into  an  interesting  romance.  The  Boman  citizens 
settled  on  its  forfeited  lands  and  on  the  Falemian  territory  in 
Campania  were  formed  into  two  new  tribes  (b.c.  318);  and  the 
strong  colonies  of  Cales  (b.o.  334)  and  Fregelke  (b.o.  328)  were 
planted  in  the  Campanian  plain,  and  at  the  passage  of  the  Liris. 
^'  Bome  pursued  her  purpose  with  undeviating  steadfastness,  and 
displayed  her  energetic  and  far-reaching  policy,  more  even  than 
on  the  battle-field,  in  the  securing  of  the  territory  which  she 
gained  by  enveloping  it  in  a  political  and  military  net  whose 
meshes  could  not  be  broken."  f 

The  conquest  of  Latium  and  northern  Campania,  coinciding 
with  the  renewed  concord  of  the  orders  under  the  Publilian  Laws, 
and  followed  by  peace  with  the  Gauls  (b.o.  336),  formed  a  new 
starting-point  for  the  extension  of  the  Boman  power.  At  the 
same  epoch  events  were  taking  place  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
world,  which  throw  another  stream  of  light  on  the  Supreme; 
Buler's  direction  of  the  course  of  human  history.  The  year  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  Latin  confederacy  was  also  that  of  the  battle 
of  Chseronea  (b.o.  338).  The  question  seemed  to  be  fairly  raised, 
whether  the  supremacy  of  the  Italo-Hellenic  race  was  reserved 
for  the  conquerors  of  Latium  or  the  subjugator  of  Greece.  A 
very  few  years  later,  Philip's  kinsman,  Alexander  of  Epirus, 
crossed  over  into  Italy  to  aid  the  Greeks  of  Tarentum  against  the 
Lucanians  and  Samnites,  and  the  Bomans  made  an  alliance  with 
bim«    His  expedition,  i^er  some  successes,  ended  in  his  defeat 

*  Arnold,  BUAory  of  B/omA,  toL  IL  pp.  106,  160. 
\  MommBeD,  Bxiiwry  of  Bome^  toL  L  p.  S69. 
VOL.  11. — 19 
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and  death  in  the  battle  of  Pandosia  (B.a  826).  Meanwhile,  his 
great  namesake  was  in  the  full  tide  of  that  wonderM  career, 
which  promised  to  nnite  all  the  resources  of  the  East  for  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  Western  world.  Among  the  nations  which  con- 
fessed the  probable  result,  by  the  homage  they  hastened  to  pay  to 
the  conqueror  at  Babylon,  were  not  only  the  maritime  Carthagi- 
nians and  Tyrrhenians,  but  also  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians, 
whose  embassy  the  Sanmites  may  not  improbably  have  joined. 
The  actual  relations  of  these  peoples  to  the  Somans  furnished  a 
ready  pretext  for  intervention  in  Italy ;  and  the  power  which  was 
all  but  crushed  by  the  Samnites  had  no  prospect  of  resisting  the 
might  of  Alexander.  It  seems  strange  Uiat  the  Soman  annalists 
make  no  allusion  to  the  imminence  of  the  danger  which  was 
averted  by  Alexander's  death.  Their  attention  was  probably 
absorbed  by  the  great  contest  of  the  Sboond  Samntte  "Wab,  which 
broke  out  three  years  before  that  epoch  (b.o.  326),  and  only  ended 
in  B.C.  304,  three  years  before  the  decision  of  the  quarrels  of  the 
Diadochi  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus.  Well  was  it  for  Some  that  the 
generals  of  Alexander  were  thus  occupied  during  her  greatest 
struggle  in  Italy. 

The  subjugation  of  Latium  left  the  Somans  and  Samnites  face 
to  face,  committed  to  an  inevitable  contest  for  the  supremacy  of 
Italy.  The  progress  of  Some  in  Campania  could  not  but  rouse 
the  jealousy  of  the  Samnites ;  and  direct  causes  of  complaint  were 
found  in  the  colonization  of  Sora  and  Fregellse  (b.o.  828).  But  it 
seemed  from  the  beginning,  as  throughout  the  whole  career  of 
Some,  that  her  enemies  were  fated  to  lose  the  favourable  moment 
for  attack.  It  was  owing  partly  to  the  war  with  Alexander  of 
EpiruB  and  the  Greek  cities^  and  partly  to  the  uncertain  policy  of 
their  confederacy,  that  the  Sanmites  stood  by  while  the  Somans 
conquered  Campania. 

The  great  conflict,  which  was  sure  to  have  been  fought  out 
sooner  or  later,  began  from  a  collision  of  Some  with  a  Greek 
community:  The  cities  of  Magna  Greecia  had  now  been  all 
but  politically  extinguished  by  the  attacks  of  the  Etruscans, 
Samnites,  and  Lucanians,  and  the  blows  inflicted  on  them  by  a 
Greek,  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.  Almost  the  last  that  retained 
their  independence  were  the  twin  cities  of  Patepolis  andNeapolis 
ifhs  Old  and  New  Gity\  of  which  the  latter  has  perpetuated  its 
name  to  the  present  day  in  Naples  {Ifapdl/h).  They  were  founded 
by  the  Cumseans  on  the  site  of  an  older  city  which  was  named 
aft^r  the  nymph  Parthenope,  an  appellation  fondly  preserved  bv 
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the  Eoman  poets ;  *  and  the  distinction  between  the  Old  and  New 
City  is  beKeved  to  have  dated  from  the  time  when  the  colony  gave 
a  refdge  to  the  people  of  the  mother  city  on  the  captnro  of  CnmaB 
by  the  Samnites.  Patepolis  t  became  involved  in  a  qnarrel  with 
the  Boman  settlers  in  the  recently  allotted  territory  of  Capna 
(b.o.  827).  The  Boman  annalists  tell  how,  on  a  herald  being  sent 
to  demand  satisfaction,  the  Greeks,  like  a  people  valiant  only  with 
the  tongne,  returned  an  insulting  answer.  They  relied  on  the 
support  of  the  Samnites,  who,  as  the  Komans  soon  learnt,  were 
sending  troops  (or,  as  they  themselves  admitted,  volunteers)  to 
their  aid,  and  tampering  with  the  subject  cities.  So,  while  the 
two  consuls  marched  against  Patepolis,  heralds  were  sent  to 
demand  satisfaction  of  the  Samnites.  They  were  met  by  recrimi- 
nations and  a  challenge  to  fight  out  their  quarrels  on  the  plains 
of  Campania.  The  Eoman  herald  replied  that  .the  Senate  and 
people  would  send  their  armies  where  they  pleased,  and  the 
consul  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus,  at  once  crossed  the  frontier  of 
Samnium. 

Meanwhile,  his  distinguished  plebeian  colleague,  Q.  Pablilius 
Philo,  lay  encamped  between  Palaepolis  and  Neapolis  so  as  to  cut 
off  their  communication,  when  his  year  of  ofBce  came  to  an  end. 
To  enable  him  to  finish  the  campaign,  the  Senate  prolonged  his 
command  under  the  title,  afterwards  so  famous,  of  Peoconsul 
(i.e.  pro  can&uley  in  place  of  the  consul).  He  took  Palcepolis,  in 
which  there  was  a  Samnite  garrison,  and  received  the  voluntary 
submission  of  Neapolis  (b.o.  326).  The  Sabellian  cities  of  southern 
Campania,  though  at  first  disposed  to  side  with  the  Samnites, 
were  ultimately  gained  over  to  Rome  through  their  aristocracies ; 
and  a  vital  breach  was  made  in  the  Italian  cause  by  the  defection 
of  the  Lucanians  to  the  Roman  alliance.  This  people,  as  soon  as 
the  death  of  Alexander  of  Epirus  had  removed  the  pressing 
necessity  for  their  alliance  with  the  Samnites,  chose  rather  to 

*  As,  for  example,  In  the  celebrated  lines : — 

'^  nk>  Vergilium  me  tempore  dulcis  alebat 
Peaihenape,  Btudiis  florentem  ignobilis  oti." 

t  ^  Dionysias,  in  all  his  account  of  these  affairs,  makes  mention  only  of  Neapolis ; 
the  name  of  Palaopolis  does  not  once  occur  in  his  narrative.  In  the  Roman  story, 
Paliepolls  holds  the  more  promhient  place;  for  no  other  reason,  apparently,  than  because 
Pabepolis  was  conquered  by  force,  and  enabled  Publilius  to  obtain  the  honour  of  a 
triumph,  while  Neapolis  entered  into  a  fnendly  treaty  with  Rome.  But  Palsepolis 
must  really  have  been  a  very  insignificant  place;  for  it  followed  almost  as  an  infallible 
rale,  that  whenever  a  new  town  (Neapotu)  was  founded  in  a  more  advantageous  situa- 
tion, the  old  town  {PalmpolU)  went  to  decay.**— -Arnold's  EvsUifry  of  Jiome,  vol  ii  p 
186  (note). 
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devote  all  their  reaonroee  to  an  attack  upon  Tarentum,  than  to 
play  a  secondary  part  in  the  war  with  Eome.  The  Apulians  took 
the  same  course ;  and,  instead  of  the  opportunity  being  seized 
for  a  great  confederacy  of  the  Italians  against  Eome,  the  Sam- 
nites  were  left  to  bear  the  bmnt  of  the  war  almost  without  allies. 
The  Lucanians,  however,  afterwards  changed  sides. 

The  GhfcEAT  SAMinrB  Wab  began  in  b.c.  326  with  the  advance  of 
the  two  consuls  from  Capua  up  the  valley  of  the  Y ultumus.  They 
todc  some  towns  in  Samnium,  but  gained  no  decisive  success. 
Next  year,  the  adhesion  of  the  Yestinians  to  the  Samnite  cause  at 
once  endangered  the  communications  with  Apulia,  and  threatened 
a  league  of  the  Sabellian  tribes  to  the  north  of  Samnium.  They 
were  completely  reduced  by  the  consul  Decimus  Junius  Brutus ;  but 
the  illness  of  his  colleague,  L.  Furius  Oamillus,  made  it  necessary 
to  appoint  a  dictator  for  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  the  Samnite 
country.  With  his  usual  fondness  for  picturesque  detail,  Livy 
turns  aside  from  the  progress  of  the  campaign  to  relate  the  quarrel 
between  the  commander  and  his  deputy.  The  dictator,  L.  Papirius 
Cursor,  being  recalled  to  Bome  by  a  defect  in  the  auspices,  whidi 
could  only  be  taken  afresh  in  the  Boman  territory,  left  his  master 
of  the  horse,  Q.  Fabius  Mazimus,  with  a  strict  charge  to  remain 
■on  the  defensive.  But  Fabius  hazarded  an  engagement,  and 
'  gained  a  decisive  victory.  Hastening  back  to  the  camp  at  this 
news,  Pi^irius  ordered  his  disobedient  lieutenant  to  be  seized  and 
put  to  death.  The  soldiers^  flushed  with  the  recent  victory,  inter- 
posed tumultuously  to  protect  Fabius,  who  escaped  during  the 
night  to  liome,  whither  Papirius  followed,  and  gave  orders  to  the 
lictoFS  to  arrest  him.  M.  Fabius,  the  father  of  the  offender, 
invoked  the  intercession  of  the  tribunes  to  allow  him  an  appeal  to 
the  people.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  constitution  sanc- 
tioned either  the  tribunicial  interference,  or  that  of  the  Comitia 
Centuriata,  against  the  dictator's  sentence.  The  tribunes  hesitated 
to  set  so  fatal  a  precedent,  and  the  people  found  an  escape  from 
the  difficulty  by  praying  the  dictator  to  foigive  Fabius.  His 
authority  being  thus  saved,  the  dictator  yielded ;  and  livy  observes 
that  discipline  was  no  less  firmly  established  by  the  peril  of  Q. 
Fabius  than  by  the  death  of  T.  Manlius.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
act  of  old  Torquatus  would  not  bear  repetition. 

Papirius  r^ained  the  affections  of  the  soldiers  bypersonal  atten- 
tions to  their  welfare,  and  led  them  on  to  successes  which  were  con- 
tinued in  the  year  following,  when  his  dictatorship  was  prolonged 
instead  of  the  election  of  consuls  (b.c.  324).    The  following  yeai 
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was  marked  by  an  armed  rising  of  the  Tnficulans  and  Privematianfl 
who  had  already  been  admitted  to  all  the  private  rights  of  citizen* 
ship,  to  obtain  the  foil  political  firanchise.*  In  the  absence  of 
both  consuls  with  their  armies  in  Apnlia  and  Samniura,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  yield;  and  the  Tnscnlan  leader,  L.  Fulvins 
Curvus,  who  had  almost  surprised  the  city,  was  elected  consul  for 
the  succeeding  year.  This  concession  to  the  Latins  seems  to  have 
brought  new  strength  to  the  arms  of  Eome ;  and  the  Samnites 
were  reduced  to  sue  for  peace.  They  sent  back  all  their  prisoners, 
with  the  body  of  Brutulus  Papius,  the  leader  of  the  war  party, 
who  had  put  himself  to  death  rather  than  be  given  up  alive.  But 
all  this  was  nothing  so  long  as  they  refused  to  be  the  subject  allies 
ofRome(B.a322). 

The  Samnites  renewed  the  war  with  the  desperation  of  a  brave 
people  driven  to  extremities,  and  chose  for  their  commander  C. 
Pontius,  of  Telesilla,  whose  generalship  earned  the  title  of  the 
Samnite  Hannibal,  while  he  was  far  superior  to  the  Oarthaginian 
in  generosity  and  culture.  The  Samnite  nobles  were  l»*ought 
within  the  influence  of  Greek  learning,  particularly  at  Tarentum, 
and  the  father  of  0.  Pontius  is  said  to  have  held  philosophical  con- 
versations, not  only  with  Archytas,  but  with  Plato  himself.  He 
was  probably,  as  Arnold  observes,  more  advanced  in  cultivation  of 
mind  than  any  Boman  general  of  that  age ;  and  we  shall  soon  see 
how  far  he  surpassed  the  whole  Boman  people  in  generosity  and 
good  faith.  He  had  to  defend  Samnium  against  the  united  Boman 
armies,  as  the  insurrection  in  Apulia  had  been  subdued.  But, 
just  as  the  campaign  was  about  to  open,  he  spread  a  report  that  the 
whole  force  of  the  Samnites  had  marched  into  Apulia,  to  besiege 
Luceria.  The  consuls,  Titus  Yeturius  and  Spurius  Postumius,  who 
were  already  in  Campania,  resolved  to  march  to  the  scene  of  action 
across  the  whole  Samnite  territory,  a  plan  rash  enough  had  the 
news  been  true,  and  doubtless  adopted  for  the  sake  of  expedition. 
They  entered  the  first  rampart  of  the  Apennines  by  the  pass  of  the 
"Caudine  Forks"  (so  named  from  the  village  of  Caudium),  now 
called  the  valley  of  Arpaia,  on  the  road  from  Kaples  to  Benevento. 
The  pass  is  of  a  form  very  common  at  the  entrance  to  chains  of 
mountains.  A  watery  meadow,  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  steep 
wooded  hills,  is  entered  from  below  and  from  above  by  deep  defiles. 
The  surrounding  woods  afforded  an  ambush  to  the  whole  Samnite 
army,  which  the  Bomans  believed  to  be  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Apennines.    Without  resistance  or  suspicion,  they  passed  up  the 

*  The  mffragxum  and  Aonoret. 
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lower  defile  into  the  grassy  mead  ;  but  on  reaching  the  upper  pass, 
they  found  it  blocked  by  felled  trees,  and  guarded  by  a  strong 
force.  Meanwhile  the  entrance  to  the  valley  was  occupied  in  the 
same  manner ;  the  Samnites  closed  on  every  side  about  the  belea- 
guered foe,  and  inflicted  on  them  a  disastrous  defeat.  The  fall  of 
night  saved  the  Romans  from  destruction,  and  the  Samnites  retired 
to  the  hills,  guarding  every  track  and  repulsing  every  sally  of  the 
enemy.  Famine  soon  drove  the  Romans  to  surrender ;  they  placed 
their  lives  and  liberty  at  the  mercy  of  the  victors,  only  praying 
that  their  bodies  might  be  saved  from  insult  In  his  eagerness  to 
seize  the  opportunity  for  an  honourable  peace,  Pontius  overlooked 
the  advantage  of  detaining  them  as  prisoners  of  war  and  finishing 
the  negociations  at  Rome.  He  trusted  that  terms  made  with  the 
consuls  would  bind  the  senate  and  people ;  and  the  consuls  raised 
no  doubt  of  the  ratification  of  their  acts.  Not  one  of  the  sacred 
heralds  was  present  with  the  Roman  army,  as  the  Samnites  were 
to  have  been  conquered  and  not  treated  with ;  but  the  moderate 
terms  imposed  by  the  victors  were  sworn  to  not  only  by  the  consuls 
and  the  surviving  military  tribunes,  but  by  two  of  the  tribunes  of 
the  plebs,  who  might  well  be  regarded  as  the  special  representsr 
tives  of  the  people.  Those  terms  were  the  razing  of  the  fortresses 
of  Cales  and  Fregellse,  and  the  restoration  of  the  equal  alliance 
between  the  two  nations.  Six  hundred  knights  were  kept  as 
hostages.  All  the  other  soldiers,  even  the  consuls,  were  stripped 
of  their  arms  and  armour ;  and,  clothed  only  with  the  sort  of  kilt 
called  campestrey  they  marched  out  of  the  valley  beneath  the 
^^yoke,"  an  indignity  which  was  the  common  fate  of  captive  armies. 
So  far  from  showing  any  imusual  insolence  to  the  vanquiivhed, 
Pontius  generously  provided  the  army  with  all  necessary  supplies, 
and  with  carriages  for  the  wounded,  till  they  crossed  the  Liri& 
The  Campani.ans  remained  faithfril  to  the  Romans  in  their  misfor- 
tune, supplying  all  their  wants,  and  placing  their  own  Uctors  and 
fasces  at  the  disposal  of  the  consuls.  In  deep  dejection  the  troops 
marched  on  to  Rome,  where  they  dispersed  to  their  homes  in  the 
country,  or  stole  into  the  city  by  niglit.  The  consuls  were  received 
with  the  signs  of  a  public  mourning ;  all  public  and  private  festi- 
vals were  suspended,  and  the  only  business  transacted  was  the 
election  of  new  consuls,  under  the  presidency  of  an  interrez,  after 
the  nomination  of  a  dictator  had  been  twice  set  aside  by  the  augurs. 
The  election  fell  upon  men  who  had  already  rendered  the  greatest 
services  to  the  state,  Q.  Publilius  Philo  and  L.  Papirius  Cursor. 
On  the  meeting  of  the  senate  to  decide  upon  the  recent  treaty. 
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the  late  consul,  Sp.  Pogtumius,  was  the  first  to  propose  that  its 
ratification  should  be  refused,  and  that  himself  and  his  colleague, 
with  the  military  tribunes  who  had  sworn  to  it,  should  be  given 
up  to  the  Samnites,  to  abide  the  consequences  of  having  exceeded 
their  powers.  The  senators  at  once  accepted  the  sacrifice,  though 
most  of  them  had  doubtless  relatives  among  the  six  hundred 
hostages  whose  fate  must  now  be  considered  as  sealed.  Stripped 
as  when  they  had  passed  under  the  yoke,  and  with  their  hands 
bound  behind  them,  the  victims  were  delivered  up  to  the  Samnites 
by  a  herald ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  surrender  was  made,  Postumius 
smote  the  herald  with  his  knee,  exclaiming,  ^^I  now  belong  to 
the  Samnites,*  and  I  have  done  violence  to  the  sacred  person  of  a 
Boman  herald  and  ambassador.  Ye  will  rightfully  wage  war  with 
us,  Romans,  to  avenge  this  outrage."  The  superstitious  device, 
by  which  the  grossest  breach  of  faith  was  placed  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  religion,  was  scorned  by  Pontius.  Having  refused  to 
accept  the  surrender,  and  ironically  demanded  that  the  Eoman 
army  should  be  placed  where  it  was  at  the  capitulation,  he  gave 
back  the  prisoners  to  the  herald.  By  keeping  the  six  hundred 
hostages  uninjured,  Pontius  threw  still  more  completely  upon  the 
Eomans  the  whole  responsibility  of  their  breach  of  faith.  Striking 
as  is  the  contrast  between  his  magnanimity  and  their  treachery,  it 
is  clear  that  he  had  committed  a  grave  political  error  in  expecting 
such  a  treaty  to  be  ratified.  Moderate  as  were  its  terms,  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  made  were  too  humiliating  to 
leave  a  doubt  that  it  would  be  evaded  on  any  pretext  that  could 
be  found ;  and  the  consuls  had  in  fact  usurped  a  power  which 
belonged  only  to  the  civil  authorities.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  they  did  this  with  the  set  purpose  of  the  treaty's  being  repu- 
diated, and  that  the  senate  and  people  adopted  their  treacherous 
artifice.  The  treaty  was  one  of  that  sort  which,  if  ratified,  must 
have  been  torn  to  pieces  on  the  first  prospect  of  a  succese^  re- 
newal of  the  war;  but  this  does  not  excuse  the  hypocritical 
perfidy  of  the  whole  transaction.  The  rejection  of  the  treaty  was 
at  once  a  political  necessity,  and  a  proof  that  political  necessity 
was  henceforth  the  only  rule  of  Eoman  honour.  The  war  was 
renewed  with  all  the  exasperation  arising  from  the  humiliation 
and  conscious  wrong  of  the  one  party,  and  the  indignant  disap* 
pointment  of  the  other  (b.c.  320). 

Before  the  Bomans  were  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field,  Pontius 

*  That  IB,  as  a  surreDdered  person  (dedUut),  who  had  lost  all  rights  of  citizenship  at 
Rome. 
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had  executed  what  he  had  before  pretended,  the  capture  of  Lu- 
ceria.  But  the  scale  was  soon  turned  by  Papirius  Cursor,  who 
retook  Luceria,  with  the  six  hundred  hostages  and  all  the  Boman 
arms  and  standards,  and  passed  7000  Samnite  captives  half-naked 
under  the  yoke.  This  complete  reversal  of  the  disaster  of  the 
Caudine  Forks  is  doubtless  an  exaggeration  of  the  annalists,  with 
whom  Papirius  is  a  veritable  hero  of  romance.  "  His  remark- 
able swiftness  of  foot,  his  gigantic  strength,  his  enormous  capa- 
cities for  food,  and  the  iron  strictness  of  his  discipline,  accom- 
panied as  it  was  by  occasional  touches  of  rough  humour,  all 
contributed  to  make  his  memory  popular,  somewhat  in  the  same 
way  as  Bichard  Cceur  de  Lion  has  been  admired  amongst  us ;  and 
his  countrymen  boasted  that  he  would  have  been  a  worthy  cham- 
pion to  have  fought  against  Alexander  the  Great,  if  Alexander 
had  ever  invaded  Italy."  *  In  spite  of  all  exaggeration,  however, 
the  Eomans  had  an  almost  uninterrupted  current  of  success  for 
the  first  three  years  of  the  renewed  war,  chiefly  in  recovering  the 
places  around  Samnium,  which  had  been  lost  by  the  Caudine 
disaster,  till  a  truce  was  made  with  the  Samnites  for  two  years 
(b.o.  318). 

The  renewal  of  the  war  was  attended  with  Samnite  success 
and  defections  among  the  allies,  which  imperilled  the  Eoman 
cause  in  Campania  and  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Liris.  But  the 
lost  ground  was  recovered  by  the  military  energy  of  Rome  and 
her  policy  in  binding  some  of  the  cities  by  favourable  treaties, 
as  in  the  case  of  ISTola,  and  terrifying  others  by  severe  examples, 
as  when  two  hundred  of  the  chief  citizens  of  Fr^ellse  were 
beheaded  in  the  Forum  (b.o.  313).  By  the  fifteenth  year  of  the 
war  the  Boman  domination  was  completely  established  in  Apulia 
on  the  one  sea  and  Campania  on  the  other ;  and  chains  of  forts 
linked  Home  with  the  Adriatic,  severing  Upper  from  Lower 
Italy.  Campania  was  connected  with  the  capital  by  the  first  of 
those  magnificent  roads,  which  still  form  the  most  enduring 
monument  of  Home's  greatness  through  the  whole  extent  of  her 
vast  empire.  The  name  of  the  censor  Appius  Claudius  Cs&cus  (the 
Blind)  is  immortalized  by  the  Via  Appia^  which  he  constructed 
from  Eome  to  Capua,  carrying  it  through  the  Pomptine  marshes 
on  an  embankment  (b.g.  312).  The  road  was  afterwards  pro- 
longed to  Brundisium,  and  became  the  great  highway  for  travellers 
from  Eome  to  Greece.  It  was  now  evident  that  Eome  was  em- 
bracing all  Italy  within  her  grasp,  and  the  immense  advantages  oi 

*  Arnold,  BUtary  of  Borne,  toL  il  p.  226. 
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her  central  position  and  her  consolidated  government  were  pro- 
dncing  their  natural  fruits.  The  nations  of  the  north  and  centre 
awoke  to  the  danger  just  as  they  were  effectually  severed  from  the 
Samnites.  The  Etruscans,  whose  forty  years'  truce  with  Eome 
(B.a  351)  had  now  expired,  made  a  vigorous  diversion  by  at- 
tacking the  frontier  fortress  of  Sutrium,  beneath  the  walls  of 
which  the  Eomans  sustained  heavy  losses  under  the  consul 
Q.  ^milins,  while  his  colleague,  C.  Junius,  was  successful  in 
Sainniura  (b.o.  311). 

The  Etruscan  campaign  of  the  following  year  brought  immortal 
honour  to  the  consul  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Eullianus,  the  same 
whose  life  had  nearly  been  forfeited  fifteen  years  before  for  his 
disobedience  to  the  dictator  Fapirius.  Finding  the  lines  of  the 
besiegers  round  Butrium  too  strong  to  storm,  Fabius  made  an 
advance  through  the  Ciminian  forest  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's 
country.  This  movement  was  the  more  daring  as  it  lefl  Eome 
uncovered  on  the  side  towards  the  Umbrians,  whose  fidelity  was 
but  doubtftilly  secured  by  the  consul's  emissaries ;  and  Fabius  is 
said  only  to  have  prevented  the  disapproval  of  the  senate  by  his 
rapid  advance.  But  his  boldness  was  justified  by  his  success,  the 
accounts  of  which,  however,  vary  between  a  mere  predatory  incur- 
sion and  the  decisive  defeat  of  the  united  armies  of  Etruria,  in  a 
battle  the  scene  of  which  is  placed  by  some  as  far  up  the  country 
as  Perusia.  Thus  much  is  clear,  that  Fabius  gained  a  great 
victory  over  the  Etruscans  at  the  Yadimonian  lake,  near  where 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Ciminian  forest  abuts  upon  the  Tiber. 
This  battle  put  an  end,  for  the  time,  to  all  danger  on  the  side  of 
Etruria,  and  several  of  the  most  powerful  cities  made  truces  with 
Rome  for  300  and  400  months  (b.o.  310—309). 

The  division  of  the  Roman  forces,  however,  enabled  the  Sam- 
nites to  inflict  a  great  defeat  on  the  other  consul,  C.  Marcius 
Rutilus.  When  the  news  reached  Rome,  the  senate  turned  again 
to  Papirius  Cursor,  and  the  consul  Fabius,  to  whom  a  deputation 
was  sent  in  Etruria,  magnanimously  nominated  to  the  dictator- 
ship the  man  who,  in  that  office,  had  condemned  him  to  death. 
No  consuls  were  elected.  Papirius  gained  a  decisive  victory  over 
the  Samnites,  and  exhibited,  in  his  splendid  triumph  on  the  15th 
of  October,  b.c.  309,  the  insignia  which  attested  the  destruction 
of  their  two  sacred  bands,  who  were  bound  by  a  vow  to  conquer 
or  to  die.  The  one,  which  held  the  right  wing  in  battle,  wore 
white  tunics  and  carried  silvered  arms  and  shields ;  the  other  bore 
gilded  shields  and  parti-coloured  dresses,  which,  with   the  lofty 
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plnmes  of  both  bands,  snggest  a  resemblance  to  the  equipments 
of  the  Scottish  highlanders,  in  keeping  with  the  Celtic  element 
that  has  been  traced  in  the  people  of  the  Umbro-Samnite  etock. 
The  last  alarm  at  seeing  the  power  of  the  Samnites  completely 
broken  roused  Uie  kindred  people  of  the  north  and  centre  to 
eflForts  which  would  have  been  effectual  at  the  proper  time.  But 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  who  was  again  elected  consul,  led  the 
army  destined  for  Samnium  to  the  north,  and,  having  dispersed 
the  XJmbrians,  routed  the  Marsians  and  Pelignians  (b.c.  308). 
The  same  year  witnessed  the  fall  of  Kuceria,  the  last  city  of 
Campania  that  adhered  to  the  Samnites.  With  his  command 
continued  as  proconsul,  Fabius  compelled  the  surrender  of  a 
Samnite  army  at  AllifsB,  and,  while  dismissing  the  Samnite 
prisoners,  he  gave  an  example  of  terror  to  those  disposed  to  aid 
them  by  selling  aU  the  other  captives  as  slaves,  except  a  number 
of  Hemicans,  who,  as  traitors  to  their  alliance  with  Borne,  were 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  senate  (b.g.  307).  Their  fate  may 
be  inferred  from  the  revolt  of  Anagnia,  the  chief  city  of  the 
Hernicans,  a  diversion  which,  even  thus  late,  brought  a  gleam  of 
success  for  the  Sanmites.  But  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Eomans 
under  the  consul  Q.  Marcius  Tremulus  drove  the  Hemicans  not 
only  to  accept  a  truce,  but  to  fiimish  the  army  with  supplies. 
Marcius  formed  a  junction  with  his  colleague ;  the  united  armies 
gained  a  decisive  victory ;  and  Samnium  was  ravaged  for  nearly 
five  months  (b.o.  306). 

Though  virtually  conquered,  the  Samnites  revenged  themselves 
during  the  winter  by  predatory  inroads  upon  Campania.  But^ 
with  the  return  of  summer,  both  consuls  penetrated  from  opposite 
sides  into  the  heart  of  Samnium,  and  formed  a  junction  before 
its  chief  city,  Bovianum.  The  general,  Statins  Gellius,  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  in  a  last  effort  to  relieve  the  place, 
the  fall  of  which  ended  the  resistance  of  the  Samnites,  The 
battle  cost  the  life  of  the  consul  Tiberius  Minucius ;  but  his  suc- 
cessor, Marcus  Fulvius,  joined  his  colleague  L.  Postumius  in 
recovering  the  towns  lately  lost  upon  the  liris,  the  chief  of  which 
were  Sora  and  Arpinum  (b.c.  305).  It  was  not,  however,  till  the 
consuls  of  the  foUowing  year  had  advanced  again  into  their 
country  that  the  Samnites  sued  for  peace ;  an  example  which  was 
followed  by  the  Marsians,  Pelignians,  and  other  Sabellian  tribes 
that  had  been  concerned  in  the  war.  The  terms  granted  were  in 
accordance  with  the  steady  but  unvindictive  policy  of  Soman 
aggrandizement.    Livy,  who  seems  incapable  of  conceiving  that 
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an  equal  league  could  ever  have  existed  between  the  Romans  and 
other  peoples,  says  that  the  old  alliance  was  restored  to  the  Sam- 
nites;**  but  Dionysius  more  correctly  represents  the  Samnites  as 
submitting  to  become  the  dependent  allies  of  Eome.  The  other 
Sabellian  tribes  were  admitted  to  an  equal  alliance,  some  of  them 
ceding  portions  of  their  territory.  The  chief  acquisitions  were 
firom  the  forfeited  domain  of  the  Hemican  cities,  and  from  the 
incorporation  of  the  territory  of  the  ^quians,  who  were  finally 
subdued,  after  a  brief  but  fierce  struggle,  in  b.o.  302.  Their  lands 
formed  two  new  tribes,  the  Aniensia  and  TerenUna  (b.c.  299).  But 
the  real  gain  of  Eome  was  far  greater  than  that  of  any  territory. 
The  whole  power  of  the  Samnites  and  their  Sabellian  allies  had 
been  arrayed  against  her  in  vain.  The  Etruscans  had  mingled  in 
the  conflict,  only  to  prove  that  Home  need  no  longer  fear  their 
rivalry.  The  Lucanians,  wLo  migbt  have  turned  the  scale  by  a 
hearty  co-operation  with  the  Samnites,  had  divided  the  force  of 
that  people  by  needing  garrisons  to  overawe  them ;  and  the 
removal  of  those  garrisons  gave  the  Bomans  an  ascendancy  in 
Lucania  which  helped  them  to  secure  an  advantageous  peace  with 
Tarentum.t  Thus  the  republic  assumed  her  place  as  the  leading 
power  of  Italy. 

The  defeated  nations  would  not,  however,  submit  to  Bome's 
supremacy  without  one  last  stru^le,  for  which  they  called  in  the 
aid  of  the  common  enemy,  the  Gauls.  A  desultory  warfare  had 
continued  in  Etruria  and  Umbria  after  the  peace  with  the  Sam- 
nites ;  and  the  fortress  of  Nequinum,  on  the  Kar,  was  only  taken 
after  an  obstinate  resistance.  A  colony,  planted  on  its  site,  under 
the  name  of  Kamia,  formed  the  key  of  the  position  where  the 
Nar  was  crossed  by  the  great  military  road  (  Via  Flaminia)  which 
was  constructed  through  Umbria,  severing  the  Samnites  from 
the  Etruscans  (b.c.  299).  Just  at  this  time,  new  hordes  of  Gauls 
crossed  the  Alps,  and,  passing  through  Etruria,  unopposed  and 
probably  aided  by  the  people,  fell  upon  the  Eoman  territory. 
They  speedily  recrossed  the  Apennines  with  their  plunder,  and 
almost  destroyed  each  other  in  a  quarrel  about  its  division ;  but 
meanwhile  the  Samnites  had  seized  the  opportunity  to  invade 
Lucania,  an  act  which  the  Bomans  resented  by  a  declaration  of 
war.  Thus  began  the  Third  Samnite  War^  which  lasted  nine 
years  (b.c.  298—290). 

*  ^  Fadm  aniiguum  SamniiUnu  rtddUum.^ 

f  We  Shan  have  occasion  to  reyiew  the  relations  of  Tarentom  with  Rome  in  the  next 
chapter. 
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In  the  first  and  second  campaigns,  one  Boman  army  mardied 
through  Samnium,  gained  a  victory  at  Bovianum,  and  pacified 
Lacania ;  while  another  army  defeated  the  Etroscans  at  YolaterrsB. 
Separate  negociations  had  already  been  commenced  between 
Etruria  and  Borne,  when  the  Sanmite  general,  Gellius  Egnatins, 
induced  the  Etruscans  to  hold  out  by  offering  to  come  to  their  aid 
in  their  own  country.  While  leaving  one  army  to  continue  the 
war  in  Samnium,  and  raising  another  for  an  invasion  of  Cam- 
pania, he  led  the  main  body  of  his  forces  through  the  Marsian 
and  Umbrian  territories,  and  formed  a  junction  with  his  allies  in 
Etruria  (b.g.  296).  Thus  the  Bomans  saw  their  plans  for  severing 
northern  and  southern  Italy  frustrated;  and  they  were  threatened 
by  a  new  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  whom  the  Etruscans  had  taken 
into  their  pay.  To  join  the  invaders  before  they  crossed  the  Apen- 
nines, the  forces  of  the  coalition  were  directed  towards  Umbria,  and 
thither  the  Bomans  marched  to  meet  them  with  60,000  men,  partly 
recalled  from  Campania,  and  partly  raised  by  great  efforts  at  Borne. 
Two  armies  of  reserve  were  formed,  the  one  under  the  walls  of  the 
city,  the  other  at  Falerii,  to  occupy  the  Etruscans  with  a  diver- 
sion, which  succeeded  in  drawing  away  the  bulk  of  their  forces 
from  the  decisive  battle.  The  consuls  were  the  veteran  Q.  Fabius 
Maxim  us  Bullianus,  and  P.  Decius  Mus,  who,  already  rivalling 
his  colleague  in  military  reputation,  repeated  the  self-devotion 
of  his  father,  and  so  decided  the  great  victory  of  8entinum 
over  the  confederates.  The  Boman  left,  which  had  been  dis- 
ordered by  the  war-chariots  of  the  Gauls,  rallied  at  seeing  the 
self-sacrifice  of  the  consul ;  the  Campanian  cavalry  completed  the 
defeat  of  the  Gauls ;  and  the  Samnites  on  the  other  wing,  already 
weakened  by  the  defection  of  the  Etruscans,  gave  way  after  a 
resistance  so  determined  that  9000  Bomans  were  left  upon  the 
field.  Umbria  at  once  submitted :  the  Gauls  dispersed:  the  Sam- 
nites retreated  in  good  order ;  but  they  were  unable  to  prevent 
the  Bomans  from  recovering  Campania  (b.o.  295).  The  chief 
Etruscan  cities  made  a  truce  with  Bome  for  400  months  (b.o.  294). 
The  Samnites,  resisting  with  the  courage  of  despair,  gained  some 
successes  in  Campania ;  but  they  were  again  defeated  with  great 
loss  by  the  consul,  L.  Papirius  Cursor  (b,o.  298).*  Their  general, 
Gellius  Egnatius,  had  fallen  in  the  battle  of  Sentinum ;  and  the 
veteran  Caius  Pontius  (or,  as  some  suppose,  his  son)  cast  a  last  ray 
of  glory  over  the  Samnite  arms  by  the  total  defeat  of  the  consul, 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Gurges,  who  made  a  rash  advance  from  Cam- 

*  It  is  recorded  that  the  first  sun-dud  was  set  up  at  Rome  in  this  year. 
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pania  into  SamniTim.  Public  indignation  at  Some  Bu^ested  the 
unprecedented  course  of  deposing  Fabiua  from  the  consulship ;  * 
but  his  aged  father  Bullianua  interposed  his  authority  bj  offer- 
ing to  serve  as  lieutenant  under  his  son,  whose  life  he  saved,  as 
well  as  his  reputation,  in  the  decisive  battle  that  ensued.  Pon 
tins  was  taken  prisoner  with  4000  Samnites,  and  20,000  more 
were  slain  (b.o.  292). 

Quintus  Fabius  was  continued  in  his  conmiandy  as  proconsul, 
for  another  year,  during  which  the  Sanmites  prolonged  a  hopeless 
resistance;  and  the  first  Boman  colony  was  founded  in  their  terri- 
tory, at  Venusia,  on  the  borders  of  Apulia  (b.o.  291).  Before  the 
close  of  the  summer,  the  proconsul  returned  to  Borne,  and  sullied 
his  splendid  triumph  by  the  cruel  revenge  he  took  for  his  former 
defeat  by  the  great  Samnite.  The  act  cannot  be  better  told,  or 
more  justly  judged,  than  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Arnold : — 

^^  While  he  was  borne  along  in  his  chariot,  according  to  custom, 
his  old  father  rode  on  horseback  behind  him  as  one  of  his  lieuten- 
ants, delighting  himself  with  the  honours  of  his  son.  But  at  the 
moment  when  the  consul  and  his  father,  having  arrived  at  the  end 
of  the  Sacred  "Way,  turned  to  the  left  to  ascend  the  hill  of  the 
Capitol,  C.  Pontius,  the  Samnite  general,  who  with  the  other 
prisoners  of  rank  had  thus  far  followed  the  procession,  was  led 
aside  to  the  right  hand  to  the  prison  beneath  the  Capitoline  hill, 
and  there  was  thrust  down  into  the  underground  dungeon  of  the 
prison,  and  beheaded.  One  year  had  passed  since  his  last  battle ; 
nearly  thirty  since  he  had  spared  the  lives  and  liberty  of  two 
Boman  armies,  and,  unprovoked  by  the  treachery  of  his  enemies, 
had  afterwards  set  at  liberty  the  generals  who  were  given  up  into 
his  power  as  a  pretended  expiation  of  their  country's  perfidy. 
Such  a  murder,  committed  or  sanctioned  by  such  a  man  as  Q. 
Fabius,  is  peculiarly  a  national  crime,  and  proves  but  too  clearly 
that  in  their  dealings  with  foreigners  the  Bomans  had  neither 
magnanimity,  nor  humanity,  nor  justice."t 

The  war,  now  virtually  at  an  end,  was  formally  concluded  in 
the  following  year,  when  both  the  consuls  invaded  Samnium. 
The  Samnites  sued  for  peace,  and  were  again  made  the  dependent 
allies  of  Bome.  They  were  subjected  to  no  harsh  or  humiliating 
terms,  nor  was  their  last  renewed  of  the  war  punished  by  any  loss 
of  territory.    Too  politic  to  exasperate  a  brave  nation,  which  ought 

*  The  only  example  of  sach  a  depoeition  in  the  whole  oonrae  of  Roman  hSmtorj  it 
the  case  of  Cinna,  in  the  Marian  dvil  warn  (B.a  87). 
t  Arnold's  History  of  Rome^  toL  ii.  p.  866. 
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henceforward  to  be  an  element  of  their  strength,  the  Bomana 
pursaed  the  wiser  course  of  securing  the  coasts  of  both  seas,  by 
fortresses,  such  as  those  of  MintumsB  and  Sinuessa  in  Campania 
and  Hatria  on  the  Adriatic,  while  the  strongholds  of  the  Apen- 
nines were  penetrated  by  their  great  military  roads.*  The  western 
shore  of  Italy,  from  the  Ciminian  forest  to  Capua,  was  now 
added  to  the  territory  of  Rome,  and  the  eastern  and  southern 
plains  were  commanded  by  the  outposts  of  Luceria  and  Yenusia. 
The  latter,  especially,  placed  on  the  confines  of  Samnium,  Apulia, 
and  Lucania,  and  on  the  high  road  to  Tarentnm,  served  to  com- 
mand the  south.  About  this  time,  too,  the  Sabines  were  finally 
conquered,  and  their  lands  included  in  the  Eoman  territory.  It 
is  not  enough  to  say  that  Borne  was  now  the  first  of  the  Italian 
•tates ;  she  already  held  the  supremacy  of  the  peninsula. 

*  It  WM  no  doubt  at  this  tirae  that  the  Via  Appia  was  ooathmed  to  Yeniiaia. 
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CHAPTER    XXm. 


THE  WAR  WITH  PYRRHUS,   AND   THE   OONQUEST   OF   ITALY. 
B.C.  290  TO   B.O.  266. 


"  He  left  a  name  at  which  the  world  grew  pale, 
To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale.** — Johnson. 


fTiin  or  iVALT  Arm  npa  SAinnTB  wabs^-thb  nanscANS  and  oauls  nr  raa  nobth— 

THa  LUCANIANB  AND  BaUTTXAXB  IK  TIEB  SOOTn— LUOANIA  AMD  THa  OBaiK  CITIB8— THB 
BOMAN8  PaOTBCr  THUKn— MBW  ITALIAN  0OAL1TION>— WAa  IN  BTauaiA— laaUPTION  Of 
THN  GAUU— A  BOM  AN  ANMT  DBOTaOTaD  BBJ^aa  AaaBTIUK— ^DBrBAT  AND  BZTUfCTION 
or  THB  BBNONBS — DBFBAT  OV  THB  BTBUflCANB  AT  THB  YADIVONIAN  LAKB — BUCCBflSBS 
OF  VABBIOIini  IN  LUCINIA--TAJUHTUK— ITS  INrLUBNCB  IN  ITALT— K)ALL8  IN  AID  VBOM 
OaBBCB— ABOHIDAMnS— ALBZANDBB  Of  BPIBDS— CLBONTHOS— ALLIANOB  WITH  BOMB — 
THB  TABBNTINBS  ATTACK  A  BOMAN  FLBBT  AND  8BUB  THUBn— OUTBAOB  ON  THB  BOHAN 
AMBASSADOB  P06TUMIUS— PTBBHI78  INVITBD  TO  ITALT— KB  BB00MB8  MA8TBB  OF  TABBN- 
TUM— MABCH  OF  THB  B0KAN8  TO  MBBT  HIM — THBIB  DBFBAT  AT  HBBAOLBA — ^MIMION  OF 
0INBA8  TO  BOMB — ^APPIUB  CLAUDIUS  CJKUB  IN  THB  8BNATB — ^IMPBBSSION  MADB  ON  OINBAB 
— ^ADYANOB  OF  PTBBHUS  TO  PBiPfBB'i'a  TUB  BTBUSOAN^  MAKB  A  8BPABATB  PBAOB— 
PTBBRUS  BBTBBATB  TO  TABBNTUM^MBAflST  OF  FABBIGIU9— CAMPAIGN  IN  APULIA— 
BATTLB  OF  A8CULUM— BTATB  OF  THB  SICILIAN  OBBBKS— LBAQUB  OF  BOMB  AND  CABTHAGB 
— 8IB0B  OF  8TBACU8B — ^PTBBHUB  PASBBS  INTO  8I0ILT— HIS  FIBST  SUC0B88BB  AND  BB- 
PUL8B  AT  LILTBAUM— ma  BBTUBN  TO  ITALT — ^KIS  DBFBAT  AT  BBNBTBNTUM  AND  FINAL 
DBPABTUBB— CAPTCBB  OF  TABBNTUM,  BHBGIUM,  AND  BBUNDIStUM-^SUBMISBION  OF  PICB- 
NUM,  LUCANIA,  AND  THB  BBUTTU— CONQUBST  OF  ITALT  COMPLBTBD— NATAL  AFFAIRS- 
POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  BTATB  OF  ITALT  AND  BOMB. 

Thb  last  act  in  Rome's  long  contest  for  the  supremacy  of  Italy 
is  also  the  first  in  the  great  drama  of  her  conflict  with  the  world. 
^^  Towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  of  the  city^  those  nations 
which  had  been  raised  to  supremacy  in  their  respective  lands  began 
to  come  into  contact  in  council  and  on  the  battle  field ;  and^  as  at 
Olympia  the  preliminary  victors  girt  themselves  tor  a  second  and 
more  serious  struggle,  so  on  the  larger  arena  of  the  nations,  Car- 
thage, Macedonia,  and  Borne  now  prepared  for  the  final  and 
decisive  contest."  ^  The  conquest  of  the  Samnites  had  left  two 
great  Italian  nations  still  unsubdued,  the  Etruscans  in  the  north 
and  the  Lucanians  in  the  south.  In  each  quarter,  too,  there  were 
other  races  which  had  obtained  a  footing  on  the  Italian  soil.  At 
one  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  the  Gauls  were  ever  ready  to  pour 
down,  not  only  in  predatory  incursions  on  their  own  account,  but 
%t  the  instigation  of  the  Etruscans;  and,  at  the  other,  the  Greek 

*  Mommsen's  Sidory  o/Rome^  vol  L  p.  893. 
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cities,  which  might  have  fallen  like  ripe  finiit  into  the  lap  of 
Borne,  were  too  inviting  a  prej  to  others  not  to  precipitate  a  con- 
flict for  their  possession.  It  was  from  this  source  that  Borne 
became  involved  in  fresh  wars,  first  against  a  new  Italian  coali- 
tion, and  then  with  her  powerful  antagonist,  Pjrrhus,  King  of 
Epirus. 

The  whole  of  the  southern  extremity  of  Italy, — ^below  those 
branches  of  the  Apennines  which  diverge  from  the  knot  formed 
near  Venusia,  to  the  promontory  of  Minerva  {C.  CampaauiUa)  on 
the  west  coast,  and  the  lapygian  promontory  {C.  di  Leuca)  at  the 
"  heel "  of  the  peninsula — the  whole  of  this  region,  except  the 
possessions  of  the  Greek  cities  along  the  coast,  was  now  in  the 
possession  of  two  kindred  peoples  of  the  Samnite  origin,  the  Luca- 
nians  and  Bruttians.  Their  settlement  in  these  regions  was  the 
consequence  of  the  great  and  continued  movement  of  the  Sabellian 
races  to  the  south,  and  the  Bruttians  are  said  to  have  separated 
from  the  Lucanians  by  an  act  of  rebellion,  which  obtained  ibr 
them  their  distinctive  name.*  The  country  of  the  Bruttians  ex- 
tended from  the  Straits  of  Messina  to  the  little  river  Laiis  {Lao\ 
being  formed  throughout  by  the  last  chain  of  the  Apennines ;  and 
the  people  were  a  wild  race  of  mountain  shepherds,  whose  char- 
acter and  habits  have  been  handed  down  to  the  Calabrians.  The 
limits  of  Lucania  along  the  west  coast  coast  were  from  the  Laiis  to 
the  Silarus,  which  divided  it  from  Oampania.  On  this  side  it  was 
a  highland  country,  like  Bruttium,  but  east  of  the  Apennines  it 
embraced  the  great  plain  which  lies  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of 
Tarentum.  It  was  thus  an  agricultural  as  well  as  a  pastoral 
region,  and  it  was  rich  in  the  vine,t  the  olive,  and  other  fruit- 
trees.  The  vicinity  of  the  Greek  cities,  while  tending  greatly  to 
civilize  the  Lucanians,  held  out  to  them  a  prize,  to  grasp  which 
became  the  leading  object  of  their  policy. 

The  aid  which  the  Lucanians  rendered  to  Home  in  the  Samnite 
wars  appears  to  have  been  purchased  by  leaving  those  cities  at  their 
disposal.  But  when,  on  the  restoration  of  peace,  they  began  to 
take  possession  of  the  prize,  and  laid  siege  to  Thuiii,  the  Greeks 
applied  for  aid  to  Bome,  just  at  the  Campanians  of  Teanum  and 
Cupua  had  asked  for  help  against  the  Samnites.  As  in  that  case, 
so  in  this,  the  temptation  proved  irresistible.    The  Bomans  set 

*  Bruoa  or  BreUk  w  explained  by  the  Ronuu  antiqiiaiiaiifl  to  mean  rthd9  in  the 
y^^niA^n  language. 

f  The  lozurianoe  of  the  vhie  in  this  whole  southern  region  ia  supposed  to  hare  giren 
origin  to  its  Greek  name  (SWolrta»  that  is,  the  land  oft 
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little  value  on  the  friendship  of  a  people  whom  the  possession  of 
\rennsia  would  enable  tliem  to  subdue^  and  commanded  them  to 
respect  the  Thurians  as  the  allies  of  Eome.  The  spirit  of  Italian 
independence  was  once  more  roused.  All  that  remained  of  a 
national  party  among  the  Samnites  were  induced  to  join  with  the 
Lucanians,  Bruttians,  and  Etruscans  in  a  new  confederacy ;  and  even 
in  Tarentum  the  anti-Eoman  party  was  strong  enough  to  prepare 
to  break  off  the  Eoman  alliance.  While  these  preparations  were 
going  on,  the  Bomans  had  the  wisdom  to  compose  those  internal 
dissensions  which  broke  out  anew  after  the  Samnite  Wars.  It  has 
already  been  related  how  the  last  secession  of  the  plebs  'achieved 
the  triumph  of  their  order,  which  was  embodied  in  the  Hor- 
tensian  and  Msenian  laws;*  and  thus  the  republic  presented 
a  united  front  to  the  last  attack  of  the  combined  nations  of 
Italy. 

The  war  began  in  Etruria  seven  years  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace  with  the  Samnites  (b.o.  288).  Arretiura,  the  only  Etruscan 
city  which  had  reftised  to  take  part  with  the  other  states,  was 
besieged  by  the  whole  force  of  the  confederacy,  and  by  hordes  of 
the  Gallic  Senones,  whom  they  had  taken  into  their  pay.  The 
new  consuls  had  not  yet  had  time  to  bring  their  levies  into  the 
field,t  but  L.  Csecilius  Metellus,  the  consul  of  the  last  year  and 
now  prsetor,  was  still  in  Etruria  with  his  army.  lie  hastened  to 
the  relief  of  Arretium,  and  suffered  there  a  most  calamitous 
defeat,  he  himself  being  slain,  with  seven  military  tribunes,  and 
13,000  men,  and  the  rest  of  his  army  were  made  prisoners.  The- 
army  was,  in  fact,  cut  off  by  the  Senones,  who  were  serving  with 
the  Etruscans,  though  they  were  then  at  peace  with  Eome ;  and  the 
heralds  sent  to  complain  of  this  breach  of  faith  were  murdered  at 
the  instigation  of  the  chieftain  Britomaris,  whose  father  had  fallent 
in  the  battle.  But  a  signal  vengeance  was  taken  by  the  consul^ 
P.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  who  was  already  on  his  march  into 
northern  Etruria.  On  hearing  of  the  disaster  at  Arretium,  he 
turned  aside  into  the  territory  of  the  Senones,  easily  defeated  the 
few  warriors  who  were  left  in  the  country,  and  b^an  to  devastate 
the  land  and  massacre  all  who  were  able  to  bear  arms.  The  Gauls 
who  were  with  the  Etruscan  army,  failing  to  persuade  their  allies 
to  march  upon  Home,  returned  to  defend  their  country.  They 
were  met  by  Dolabella  and  defeated  with  immense  slaughter,  the 
iurvivors  falling  by  their  own  hands.    The  result  of  the  campaigD 


•  In  B.a  289.    See  p.  280. 

f  At  this  period  the  oooBuls  came  into  office  about  the  middle  of  ApriL 
TOL.  11. — 20 
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wafl  nothing  less  than  the  utter  extinction  of  the  nation  of  the 
Senones.  Their  women  and  children  were  sold  as  slaves.  Those 
of  the  people  who  escaped  destruction  were  driven  from  the  land, 
and  probably  went  to  swell  the  hordes  that  soon  afterwards  poured 
down  upon  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.*  Their  territory  was  soon 
occupied  by  Eoman  settlements. 

The  first  colony  was  immediately  founded  at  Sena  {Seiiigaglid)\ 
and  the  Adriatic  waters,  of  which  the  Tyrrhenians  had  previously 
been  masters,  witnessed  the  presence  of  a  Boman  fleet  to  protect 
the  newly  acquired  coasts,  and  to  prepare  against  the  great  attack 
which  already  threatened  tiiem  from  Epirus.  Meanwhile  the  people 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul  resolved  to  avenge  their  brethren's  fate ;  and  the 
great  nation  of  the  Boii  joined  the  army  of  the  Etruscans,  with 
the  design  of  marching  on  to  another  sack  of  Eome.  But  the 
consul  Gnseus  Domitius  Calvinus  met  their  united  forces  at  the 
passage  of  the  Tiber,  and  gained  a  decisive  victory  at  the  Yadi- 
monian  lake,  which  lies  near  the  right  bank,  a  little  below  the 
confluence  of  the  Nar.  This  defeat,  in  which  the  flower  of  the 
Etruscan  nation  perished,  and  from  which  they  never  recovered, 
concluded  the  campaigns  of  the  eventful  year  b.o.  283.  In  the 
following  year,  the  broken  forces  of  the  Gauls  and  Etruscans 
were  again  defeated  by  the  consul,  Q.  ^milius  Papus,  and  the 
Boians  concluded  a  separate  peace  with  Rome  (b.o.  282). 

The  desultory  warfare,  which  the  Etruscans  maintained  for  two 
years  more,  did  not  hinder  the  Eomans  from  devoting  their  almost 
undivided  attention  to  the  south.  Their  small  auxiliary  force  had 
l>een  content  hitherto  to  maintain  itself  at  Thurii  against  the 
Lucanians  and  Bruttians;  but  now  the  consul,  C.  Fabbigius 
LusciNus,  who  has  left  one  of  the  brightest  names  in  the  Eoman 
annals,  marched  to  the  relief  of  the  city.  The  Lucanians  were 
•defeated  in  a  great  battle,  and  their  general,  C.  Statilius,  was  taken 
^prisoner.  The  victory  was  followed  by  the  voluntary  submission 
•of  most  of  the  Greek  cities,  except  those  of  Dorian  origin,  which 
adhered  to  Tarentum ;  and,  besides,  Thurii,  Locri,  Opoton,  and 
Ehegium  received  Boman  garrisons.  Their  occupation  of  the 
•last  of  these  cities  appears  to  have  anticipated  the  designs  of  the 
'Carthaginians ;  and  from  the  station  they  had  at  last  reached  at 
'.the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  they  seemed  to  challenge  those 
»two  great  foreign  powers,  the  Hellenic  and  the  Punic,  whose  con- 
iflicts  with  Borne  occupy  the  following  century  of  her  annals. 
Once  more  the  good  fortune  of  Bome  was  conspicuous  in  having 
•  8ee€liA|i.xiiilp.  110. 
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to  deal  with  her  enemies  apart ;  for  the  conquest  of  Italy  was 
finished  two  years  before  the  Punic  wars  began ;  and  the  ambi- 
tious designs  of  Pyrrhus  were  not  resumed  by  Philip  of  Mace- 
donia till  the  Eomans  were  relieved  from  the  worst  pressure  of 
the  Second  Punic  War. 

Tabentum  now  remained  the  sole  obstacle  to  Home's  entire 
mastery  of  Italy.  Situated  on  a  splendid  harbour  west  of  the  river 
Gakesus,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum,  and  adjacent 
to  the  fertile  plain  of  Lucania,  this  ancient  city  had  enjoyed  a  pre- 
eminence among  tlie  states  of  Magna  Grecia  almost  from  the  time 
of  its  colonization  by  the  Lacedaemonian  Phalanthus.  It  grew  rich 
by  commerce,  and  possessed  land  and  sea  forces  sufficient  to  de- 
fend it  alike  against  the  Etruscans  and  the  more  fatal  enemy  of 
the  Greek  cities  in  Italy,  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.  The  philosopher 
Archytas,  a  native  of  the  city,  gave  it  a  code  of  laws  (about 
B.O.  400),  and  it  became  famous  as  the  resort  of  learned  Greeks. 
Meanwhile,  however,  it  had  entirely  abandoned  the  old  Dorian 
simplicity;  and  the  transference  of  the  government  from  the  many 
to  the  tew  was  followed  by  a  strange  mixture  of  restless  energy  in 
the  pursuit  of  wealth  with  licentious  frivolity  in  its  use.  The  Ta- 
rentines  have  been  called  "  the  Athenians  of  Italy,"  but  while  they 
caricatured  the  levity  of  the  Athenians  to  a  childish  degree,  they 
vied  with  the  Etruscans  in  degraded  luxury.  Plato,  who  visited 
Tarentum  about  b.o.  389,  saw  the  whole  city  drunk  at  the  time  of 
the  Dionysia.  The  reader  of  Athenseus  will  remember  at  least 
one  striking  case  of  their  prostitution  of  art  to  licentiousness ;  and 
literature  was  equally  degraded  by  the  invention  of  the  burlesque 
or  "  merry  tragedy,"  at  the  very  time  when  the  Samnites  were 
making  their  great  stand  against  the  advancing  power  of  Eome. 
The  demagogues  who  directed  their  government  proved  totally 
incompetent  to  make  use  of  a  crisis  which  might  have  delivered 
the  city  from  its  difficult  position  among  the  contending  parties. 
Their  thoughts  were  chiefly  occupied  with  the  danger  nearest  at 
hand,  from  the  growing  pressure  of  the  Lucanians,  and  their  ap- 
peals for  aid  first  brought  over  armies  from  the  continent  of  Greece 
to  Italy.  Archidamus,  the  son  of  Agis,  fell  fighting  in  rheir  cause 
(b.c.  338).  In  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  Samnite 
wars,  the  people  of  Tarentum  invited  Alexander  of  Epirus,  the 
uncle  of  Alexander  the  Great,  to  assist  them  against  a  joint  attack 
by  the  Lucanians  and  the  Samnites  (b.c.  332).  This  prince 
remained  in  Italy  for  nearly  seven  years,  but  the  details  of  his 
campaigns  are  unfortunately  lost.     The  Tarentines  soon  quarrelled 
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with  liim,  probably  because  they  perceived  his  design  of  making 
himself  king  of  Italy.  He  then  continued  the  war  on  his  own 
account,  and  made  a  league  with  the  Eomans.  After  a  career 
marked  by  considerable  successes,  the  treacheiy  of  some  Lucanian 
emigrants,  who  wished  to  make  their  peace  with  their  countrymen, 
brought  on  him  a  defeat,  in  which  he  lost  his  life,  near  Pandosia, 
on  the  river  Acheron  (b.o.  826).  In  this  same  year,  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Great  Samnite  War  gave  the  Tarentines  an  opportunity 
to  iorm  a  league  which  might  have  repulsed  the  Bomans  from 
Southern  Italy.  But  while  they  left  the  Samnites  to  maintain  a 
single-handed  struggle  for  Italian  independence,  the  Tarentine 
demagogues  claimed  to  assume  the  position  of  umpires ;  and  when 
the  disaster  at  the  Caudine  Forks  seemed  to  present  a  safe  oppor- 
tunity for  insulting  the  Eomans,  they  summoned  both  belligerents 
to  lay  down  their  arms  (b.o.  820).  The  Romans  replied  by  an 
immediate  declaration  of  war,  which  seems  at  once  to  have  quelled 
the  rash  confidence  of  the  Tarentines ;  for,  instead  of  using  their 
fleet  to  co-operate  with  the  Samnites  in  Campania,  they  sent  it  to 
support  the  aristocratic  party  in  the  cities  of  Sicily  against  Aga- 
thooles.  Their  armies  were  occupied  in  hostilities  with  the  Luca- 
nians,  whose  policy  was  equally  fatal  to  the  Sanmite  cause.  At 
length,  warned  by  the  approaching  end  of  the  war  that  they  might 
soon  have  to  deid  with  the  Bomans  as  well  as  the  Lucanians,  they 
again  looked  for  help  to  Greece.  The  adventurer  who  came  this 
time  to  their  aid  was  Cleonymus,  the  son  of  Cleomenes  IL,  king 
of  Sparta,  who  brought  with  him  6000  mercenaries  and  raised  as 
many  more  in  Italy.  He  compelled  the  Lucanians  to  make  peace 
with  Tarentum ;  and,  had  he  possessed  the  spirit  of  a  Pyrrhus,  he 
was  strong  enough  to  have  headed  a  great  confederacy  of  the 
Italian  and  tlie  Greek  cities  against  Rome.  But  his  ambition 
was  of  a  fer  more  vulgar  type ;  and,  after  wasting  time  at  lieta- 
pontum,  and  talking  of  aiding  the  Sicilian  cities  against  Agathocles^ 
he  suddenly  departed  for  Corcyra,  and  made  that  island  his  head- 
quarters for  piratical  incursions  upon  Italy  and  Greece.  Thus  the 
close  of  the  Second  Samnite  War  found  the  Tarentines  defenceless 
against  the  Romans,  who  granted  them  favourable  terms  of  peace 
(b.o.  304). 

That  peace  had  remained  formally  unbroken  to  the  present  time ; 
and  the  Tarentines,  yearly  more  and  more  enervate!  by  luxury, 
had  looked  on  while  the  Samnites  and  Etruscans  were  crushed  and 
the  Senones  extirpated.  But  their  secret  hostility  to  Rome  was 
now  intensified  by  fear ;  and  an  opportunity  occurred  for  the  inso- 
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lent  diaplaj  of  their  maritime  power  at  Iier  expense.  There  were 
old  treaties  which  bound  the  Bomans  not  to  sail  to  the  east  of  the 
Lncanian  promontory  {0.  J^(iu)y  the  western  headland  of  the  Gnlf 
of  Tarentum.  The  Romans  were  not  likely  to  observe  a  restriction 
which  would  have  severed  them  both  from  their  garrison  at  Thurii 
and  from  their  new  possessions  on  the  Adriatic.  Whether  in  good 
faith,  or  Scorn  the  characteristic  assumption  to  '^  decree  what  should 
be  right,"  a  fleet  of  ten  ships  of  war,  sent  to  protect  Thurii,  and 
probably  also  to  watch  the  Tarentines,  appeared  suddenly  off 
Tarentum  (b«o.  282).  It  was  the  Dionysiao  festival,  and  the  whole 
people  were  gathered  in  the  theatre  in  a  condition  like  that  in 
which  they  had  been  seen  by  Plato,  when  from  the  raised  seats, 
which  looked  out  to  the  sea,  they  beheld  the  Boman  ships  making 
evidently  for  the  harbour.  Incited  by  a  demagogue,  who  urged 
them  to  take  instant  satisfaction  for  the  violated  treaty,  they 
rushed  down  and  manned  their  ships,  and  sailed  out  to  meet  the 
Bomans,  who,  surprised  and  outnumbered,  sought  safety  in  flight. 
Only  half  their  fleet  escaped ;  four  ships  were  sunk  with  all  their 
crews ;  a  fifth  was  taken ;  the  soldiers  on  board  were  put  to  death, 
and  the  rowers  were  sold  for  slaves.  Such  an  outrage  upon  an 
ally  so  powerful  could  only  spring  from  that  recklessness  with 
which  weak  passion  commits  itself  to  a  course  which  it  is  conscious 
of  not  having  the  strength  to  carry  through.  As  for  the  treaty,  it 
was  both  obsolete  and  inapplicable  to  the  present  state  of  things ; 
and  the  Tartentines  clearly  put  themselves  in  the  wrong  by  attack- 
ing without  first  warning  off  the  Boman  fleet  Flushed  with  their 
easy  victory  they  marched  to  Thurii  and  took  the  city  by  surprise. 
The  Boman  garrison  was  suffered  to  retire  uninjured ;  but  their 
partisans  were  driven  into  exile;  the  existing  government  was 
overthrown;  the  city  was  plundered;  and  the  Thurians  were 
bitterly  reproached  for  bringing  the  Bomans  into  the  Gulf  of 
Tarentum  among  the  Hellenic  cities,  by  the  very  state  which  had 
forced  them  to  that  course  by  abandoning  them  to  the  Lucanians 
(B.C.  282). 

The  Bomans  took  their  wonted  precautions  to  place  themselves 
in  the  right  They  sent  L.  Postnmius  to  Tarentum  at  the  head  of 
an  embassy,  to  demand  satisfiustion.  On  their  first  landing  the 
envoys  were  beset  by  a  rabble,  jeering  at  their  purple-bordered 
togas.  It  happened  that  the  citizens  were  again  assembled  in  the 
theatre  at  the  season  of  a  festival,  and  the  ambassadors  were  con- 
ducted thither  for  their  audience.  The  whole  assembly  seemed 
possessed  with  a  spirit  of  wanton  levity.    When  Postnmius  began 
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to  address  them  in  Greek,  they  laughed  aloud  at  bis  accent  and  his 
mistakes.  He  was  still  proceeding,  with  unmoved  gravity,  to 
state  the  senate's  moderate  demands — ^the  release  of  the  captives, 
the  restoration  of  Thurii,  and  the  surrender  of  the  authors  of  the 
outrage — when  a  drunken  profligate  came  up  to  him  and  bespat- 
tered his  white  toga  with  the  most  disgusting  filth,  amidst  the 
laughter,  applause,  and  obscene  songs  of  the  whole  assembly. 
"  Laugh  while  ye  may,"  exclaimed  Postumius,  holding  up  his 
sullied  robe,  ^^  ye  shall  weep  long  enough  hereafter,  and  the  stain 
on  this  toga  shall  be  washed  out  in  your  blood."  Even  after 
this  insult,  it  was  with  some  reluctance  that  the  senate  declared 
war.  The  consul,  L.  ^milius  Barbula,  who  was  already  in  Sam- 
nium,  advanced  into  the  Tarentine  territory ;  but  he  did  not  begin 
to  ravage  it  till  the  former  offers  of  peace  had  been  again  reiused; 
and  then  he  sent  back  several  noble  prisoners  unhurt.  The  Romans 
hoped  for  the  restoration  of  peace  through  the  aristocratical  party ; 
and  for  a  moment  the  government  fell  into  its  hands ;  but  the 
democracy  had  already  taken  measures,  at  once  to  protect  the 
city  and  to  secure  their  own  ascendancy  by  foreign  aid. 

The  petulance  of  the  Tarentine  democracy  was,  in  fact,  not  so 
irrational  as  it  appears ;  and  the  Romans  had  a  special  reason  for 
their  moderation.  We  must  glance  back  to  that  point  in  the 
Greek  annals  at  which  we  saw  the  noble-minded  Epirot,  Fybbhus, 
meditating  to  place  his  name  on  a  level  with  that  of  Alexander,  by 
foimding  an  empire  in  the  West*  Since  the  enterprise  of  his 
ancestor  Alexander,  half  a  century  before,  Tarentum  had  been,  as 
it  were,  an  open  gate  into  Italy ;  and  now  the  prospect  was  held 
out  of  measuring  his  strength,  not  with  the  barbarian  Lucanians, 
but  with  worthy  rivals  for  imperial  dominion.  The  Samnites, 
Lucanians,  and  Bruttians  might  be  relied  on  for  a  last  united 
effort  under  such  a  leader.  The  Tartentines  had  already  sent  an 
embassy  to  Pyrrhus,  who  had  the  wisdom  to  demand  powers  which 
would  make  him  independent  of  their  vacillating  councils ;  and 
they  had  to  make  the  simple  choice  between  submitting  to  the 
Romans  or  receiving  the  Epirot  for  a  master.  The  two  parties 
were  very  nearly  balanced ;  but  the  more  patriotic  course  of  taking 
a  Greek  for  their  leader  was  enforced  by  apprehensions  of  Roman 
vengeance.  The  clemency  of  the  Roman  consul  had,  however, 
produced  such  an  effect,  that  Agis,  the  leader  of  the  aristocratic 
party,  had  been  chosen  general,  when  all  was  changed  by  the  return 
of  the  envoys  from  Epirus,  bringing  a  treaty  ratified  by  Pvrrhus 

•  See  chap,  xviii.  p.  107. 
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It  gave  him  the  flu{>reme  command  of  the  Tarentines  and  their 
Italian  allies,  with  the  right  of  keeping  a  garrison  in  the  city  till 
the  independence  of  Italy  should  be  secured.  The  envoys  were 
accompanied  by  Cineas,  the  favomrite  minister  of  Pyrrhns.  His 
general,  Milo,  soon  followed,  with  3000  men,  and,  by  taking  pos- 
session of  the  citadel,  put  an  end  at  once  to  the  government  of 
Agis,  and  to  all  prospect  of  peace  with  Borne.  The  consul  ^mi- 
lius  retired  into  winter  quarters  in  Apxdia  (b.o.  281). 

It  was  still  the  depth  of  winter  when  Pyrrhus  himself  landed 
on  the  Messapian  coast  with  a  force  which  had  suffered  greatly 
from  a  stormy  voyage,  and  marched  overland  to  Tarentum,  whither 
his  scattered  ships  gradually  followed.  The  army  he  brought 
with  him  numbered  20,000  soldiers  of  the  phalanx,  2000  archers, 
500  slingers,  3000  cavalry,  and  20  elephants,  an  animal  now  for 
the  first  time  seen  in  Italy.^  It  was  for  the  most  part  raised 
from  various  nations  subject  to  his  rule  on  the  western  coast  of 
Greece, — ^Molossians,  Thesprotians,  Chaonians,  and  Ambraciots ; 
but  it  also  included,  besides  his  own  household  troops,  some 
Macedonian  infantry  and  Thessalian  cavalry,  Aimished  by  Ptolemy 
Ceraunus.  The  small  body — ^as  large  however,  as  that  whidi 
Alexander  had  led  into  Asia — ^was  but  the  nucleus  of  his  intended 
force.  The  Tarentine  envoys  had  promised  him  350,000  infantry 
and  20,000  cavalry  of  the  confederates.  Finding  that  this  force 
still  remained  to  be  raised,  Pyrrhus  at  once  set  about  enlisting  mer- 
cenaries at  the  expense  of  the  Tarentines,  and,  what  was  far  more 
distasteful,  he  compelled  the  citizens  to  serve  in  person.  His 
measures  transformed  the  city  of  frivolous  idlers  into  a  severely 
ordered  garrison ;  the  assembly  and  the  clubs  were  suspended ; 
the  theatres  and  promenades  were  closed ;  and  when  the  citizens 
attempted  to  fly  from  this  irksome  discipline,  his  guards  pre- 
vented their  passing  the  gates  without  the  king's  permission. 
On  the  first  symptoms  of  disaffection,  the  demagogues  and  lead- 
ing men  were  put  to  death  or  deported  as  hostages  to  Epirus. 
Whatever  might  be  the  case  with  Italy,  Tarentum  at  least  had 
ibund  a  master,  who  knew  how  little  its  free  alliance  was  worth  ; 
and  Pyrrhus  was  too  good  a  soldier  to  begin  the  campaign  with- 
out securing  the  city  which  formed  his  military  base. 

«  Ueaoe  its  proper  Latin  name,  '*  the  Lacanian  ox*'  (bo8  Iauxu\  from  the  country 
in  which  the  Romans  first  saw  it.  ^Te  still  unconscioasly  call  the  elephant  an  ox, 
for  the  name  is  but  the  Greek  form  of  the  Samitic  alq)h  or  eUph^  an  oo:  U  is  need- 
less to  multiply  examples  of  the  popular  application  of  fanuliar  names  to  newly- 
dJscoTered  snimals. 
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Tlie  Bomans  strained  every  nerve  to  march  against  Pyrriins 
before  he  conld  gather  the  forces  which  as  yet  the  confederacy 
(li'l  not  possess.  In  fact^  aU  Italy,  except  Tarentnm  itself  and 
tho  adjacent  parts  of  Lncania,  lay  at  their  command,  if  they  conld 
bnt  anticipate  the  advance  of  Pyrrhns.  The  Samnites  and  tiie 
bnlk  of  the  Lncanians  were  kept  in  check  by  the  colony  of 
Vennsia ;  and  the  Brnttians  would  have  been  overawed  by  the 
garrisons  of  the  Greek  cities,  bnt  for  the  defection  of  the  Gam- 
panian  garrison  in  Rh^um,  who  rose  and  seized  the  city  for 
tliemselves,  with  results  of  which  we  have  afterwards  to  speaL 
Promt  his  example  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Oampanians  were 
for  the  most  part  employed  in  garrison  duty,  and  that  they  were 
generally  disaffected.  The  crisis  was  indeed  one  to  try  the  temper 
of  all  the  Italians,  and  especially  of  the  recently  subdued  Sabellian 
nations,  when  they  heard  that  the  greatest  captain  of  Greece  had 
crossed  the  sea  to  head  an  effort  for  their  liberation ;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  a  rapid  march  of  Pyrrhus  up  the  central 
highlands  would  have  been  attended  by  a  universal  rising.  How 
dubious  was  the  fidelity  of  some  even  of  the  Latins,  and  how 
stem  the  resolution  of  the  Bomans  to  crush  disaffection,  is  proved 
by  the  fate  of  some  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Prseneste,  who  were 
suddenly  carried  off  to  Home,  cast  into  prison,  and  afterwards  put 
to  death.  Even  the  prcHetarU  were  called  out  and  armed,  probably 
to  form  the  army  of  reserve  which  covered  Bome.  An  ajrmy  was 
sent  under  the  consul  Comncanius  against  the  Etruscans,  who 
were  already  scarcely  able  to  keep  the  field;  while  the  main  forces 
of  the  republic  were  despached  under  the  other  consul  P.  Valerius 
Lesvinus,  through  Samnium  into  the  Tarentine  territory.  This 
army  consisted  of  four  legions,  with  the  auxiliary  troops  of  the 
allies.  Its  total  force,  amounting  in  all  to  50,000  men,  is  so 
much  greater  than  an  ordinary  consular  army,*  that  we  must 
suppose  LsBvinus  to  have  formed  a  junction  with  the  troops  which 
had  wintered  in  Apulia  under  /Rmilius.  At  the  lowest  calcu- 
lation, the  Eoman  army  must  have  considerably  outnumbered  the 
enemy. 

The  attempt  of  Pyrrhus  to  gain  time  by  offering  to  mediate 
between  the  Eomans  and  the  Italians  was  met  by  an  indignant 
refiisal ;  and  he  marched  out  of  Tarentnm  to  meet  the  enemy. 
Lffivinns  had  directed  his  march  to  the  western  shore  of  the  Gulf 
of  Tarentnm,  and  was  encamped  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Siris 
( Sinno)  when  Pyrrhus  hastened  forward  to  protect  the  important 

*  The  greatest  ordinary  force  of  a  ooDBolar  army  was  20,000  foot  and  2400  horse. 
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city. of  Heradea  at  the  month  of  the  Aciris  {Agri).  The  plain 
between  the  two  riverB  was  favourable  for  the  king's  cayalry  and 
elephants,  and  here  he  drew  np  his  forces,  with  his  left  resting  on 
Heraclea  and  his  right  towards  Pandosia.  The  Battle  of  Heba* 
OLEA  is  memorable  in  military  history  as  the  first  in  which  the 
two  great  systems  of  the  phalanx  and  the  legion  were  bronght 
iuto  collision.*  The  attack  was  began  by  the  Komans.  They 
passed  the  Siris  under  cover  of  their  horse,  who  crossed  first  on 
the  two  wings,  threatening  to  snrronno  ihb  enemy.  Fyrrhn& 
himself  led  a  fiirions  charge  of  cavalry,  but  the  Bomans  sus- 
tained the  shock,  in  which  the  king  was  thrown,  his  horse  being 
killed  by  a  brave  frentanian,  and  his  horsemen  fled  at  seeing  him 
fall.  The  incident  taught  Fyrrhus  caution ;  and  he  exchanged  his 
arms  and  purple  cloak  with  an  officer  of  his  guard,  named  Mega- 
cles,  while  he  brought  the  phalanx  into  action.  Seven  times  did 
the  legion  and  the  phalanx  drive  one  another  back :  seven  times 
did  either  force  reconquer  its  lost  ground.  The  conflict  still  hnng 
in  doubt,  when  Mcgacles,  whose  borrowed  splendour  had  made  him 
a  universal  mark,  was  struck  down  dead.  His  fall  was  almost  as 
fatal  as  if  he  had  been  really  the  king.  LsBvinus  seized  the  oppor* 
tunity  to  bring  up  his  last  reserve,  a  chosen  body  of  cavalry, 
which  he  threw  on  the  flank  of  the  phalanx,  while  it  wavered  for 
a  moment.  But  the  column  rallied  at  the  sight  of  Fyrrhus,  riding 
with  bare  head  along  its  front ;  and  the  king,  in  his  turn,  brought 
up  his  reserve,  those  formidable  beasts,  whose  unwieldy  strength 

*  The  Roman  legion,  m  we  have  seen,  was  at  first  arrayed  as  a  phalanx ;  but,  at 
the  time  of  the  great  Latin  war,  it  had  been  remodelled  into  thai  more  open  order, 
for  a  full  acoount  of  which  the  reader  ii  referred  to  the  woriu  on  Roman  antiqiutiee.  It 
was  drawn  up  in  three  lines  at  moderate  hitervals,  called  the  hattaU^  pindpa^  and 
triarii  ;  but  the  last  line  was  triple,  so  that  there  were  really  fiye  lines  in  all.  The  ha^ 
tadf  in  the  front  line,  were  the  youths  who  were  making  their  first  experience  of  war ; 
the  prmeipetf  those  in  the  full  vigour  of  manhood ;  and  these  two  formed  the  Tan, 
under  the  common  name  of  AniqHlam,  "those  before  the  pUani^^  (javelin^nenX 
another  name  for  the  Triarii  or  iMrd  rank.  The  latter  were  the  main  body,  consisting  of 
veterans,  of  whom  those  best  tried  formed  the  front  line  of  veterani  or  Marti  proper ; 
behuid  them  were  the  rormH,  of  younger  and  lees  iamous  soldiers ;  and  last  of  all 
the  acee/m,  or  supernumeraries.  The  central  line,  of  (riarU  pro|>ec,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  nucleus  of  the  whole  force,  with  two  lines  in  front,  that  could  &U  back  between 
Its  open  columns  if  driven  b,  and  two  other  lines  in  the  rear,  to  advance  to  its  sup- 
port £ach  line  was  formed  of  fifteen  maniples  or  companies  {mampuU),  consisting 
of  60  privates,  2  centurions  or  captains,  and  an  ensign  {vexiUarivt).  The  maniples 
were  drawn  up  with  a^  space  between  them  on  each  side,  and  were  formed  in  open 
order,  each  man  having  a  free  space  to  wield  his  weapons.  This  open  order,  in  which 
so  much  scope  was  given  to  the  powers  of  the  individual  soldier,  the  system  of 
separate  lines,  supporting  each  other  at  intervals,  and  the  greater  breadth  of  firont, 
formed  the  great  distinctions  between  the  legion  and  the  phalanx. 
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the  Bomans  had  not  yet  learned  to  despise,  and  whose  strange 
forms  their  horses  could  not  be  brought  to  face.  The  cavalry 
which  was  to  have  decided  the  victory  fled,  carrying  confusion 
among  the  legions :  the  elephants  pursued,  trampling  down  aT 
before  them;  and  the  charge  of  Pyrrhuswith  his  Thessalian 
horse  made  the  rout  complete.  It  is  said  that  the  Eoman  army 
would  have  been  cut  to  pieces,  had  not  a  certain  Caius 
Minucius  wounded  one  of  the  elephants,  which  turned  back  upon 
the  pursuers,  causing  a  confusion  which  gave  the  fugitives  a 
momentary  respite,  and  showed  how  these  terrible  beasts  might 
be  made  dangerous  to  their  own  employers.  As  it  was,  the 
Bomans  escaped  over  the  Sins,  but  without  staying  to  defend 
their  camp.  Their  loss  in*  killed  and  wounded  was  reckoned  at 
15,000  men,  of  whom  7,000  were  left  dead  upon  the  field,  and 
2,000  were  taken  prisoners.  The  battle  cost  Pyrrhus  4,000  slain, 
including  so  many  of  his  best  men  and  officers  as  to  have  called 
forth  from  him  the  celebrated  saying,  that  such  another  victory 
would  be  his  ruin.  Leevinus  drew  off  his  routed  army  into 
Apulia,  and  found  a  rallying  place  at  Yenusia,  which  remained 
faithful  to  Borne,  while  environed  by  the  enemy.  The  rest  of 
Apulia,  with  Lucania,  Samnium,  the  Bruttii,  the  Greek  cities, 
in  a  word,  the  whole  south  of  Italy,  were  the  prize  of  the  victory ; 
but  the  Latins  were  steadfast,  and  Pyrrhus  learnt  with  what  sort 
of  men  he  had  to  deal  by  the  refusal  of  his  offer  to  the  prisoners 
to  take  service  in  his  army. 

Well  weighing  the  price  that  his  victory  had  cost,  and  trusting 
to  its  immediate  effect  upon  the  Bomans,  he  offered  terms  of 
peace.  His  aim  was  to  establish  a  Greek  power  in  Southern  Italy, 
embracing  the  Italian  states  as  dependent  allies ;  an  arrangement 
which  might  be  sufficient  at  least  till  he  should  have  subjugated 
Sicily.  He  demanded  the  freedom  of  all  the  Hellenic  cities, 
including  those  of  Campania,  and  the  restitution  of  all  territory 
and  places  (Luceria  and  Yenusia  among  the  rest)  that  had  been 
taken  from  the  Samnite  nations.  The  bearer  of  these  proposals 
was  the  minister  Oineas,  a  philosopher  and  orator  who  had  heard 
Demosthenes  in  his  youth,  and  who  was  said  to  have  won  more 
cities  by  his  tongue  than  Pyrrhus  had  taken  by  his  sword.  He 
was  instructed  to  lavish  professions  of  respect  and  admiration  on 
the  republic ;  but  he  was  furnished  with  other  means  of  persuasion, 
to  be  used  in  private.  His  blandishments  were  not  without  effect. 
A  party  in  the  senate  were  inclined  to  impose  upon  themselves 
with  the  fallacy  that  a  present  concession  might  draw  Pyrrhus  on 
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to  his  ruin.  Bat  the  old  statesmen,  who  had  guided  the  republic 
through  the  Samnite  and  Latin  wars,  and  had  seen  her  take  the 
first  step  to  sovereign  dominion,  knew  full  well  that  the  question 
was  of  her  relinquishing  all  she  had  gained  and  subsiding  into 
the  chief  citj  of  Latium,  a  mere  province  of  a  Greek  kingdom. 
The  blind  and  aged  Appius  Claudius,  who  in  his  censorship  had 
laid  down  the  road  bj  which  the  Boman  armies  had  so  often 
marched  to  their  victories  in  the  south,  appeared  in  the  senate, 
after  a  long  retirement,  to  infuse  into  a  new  generation  the  spirit 
by  which  their  fathers  had  conquered.  The  story  of  how  he  was 
carried  through  the  crowded  forum  in  a  litter,  and  led  by  his  sons 
and  sons-in-law  to  his  place,  and  heard  with  breathless  silence  by 
the  senate,  irresistibly  recalls  that  great  scene  of  our  own  history, 
the  last  appearance  of  Chatham, — a  comparison  which  Dr.  Arnold 
has  drawn  with  a  very  pardonaible  exaggeration : — ^'  We  recollect 
how  the  greatest  of  English  statesmen,  bowed  down  by  years  and 
infirmity  like  Appius,  but  roused  like  him  by  the  dread  of 
approaching  dishonour  to  the  English  name,  was  led  by  his  son 
and  son-in-law  into  the  House  of  Lords,  and  all  the  peers  with 
one  impulse  arose  to  receive  him.  We  know  the  expiring  words 
of  that  mighty  voice,  when  he  protested  against  the  dismember- 
ment of  this  ancient  monarchy,  and  prayed  that  if  England  must 
fall,  she  might  fall  with  honour.  The  real  speech  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham against  yielding  to  the  coalition  of  France  and  America  will 
give  a  far  more  lively  image  of  what  was  said  by  the  blind  Appius 
in  the  Boman  senate'  than  any  fictitious  oration  which  I  could 
either  copy  from  other  writers  or  endeavour  myself  to  invent ;  and 
those  who  would  wish  to  know  how  Appius  spoke  should  read  the 
dying  words  of  the  great  orator  of  England."*  Not  content 
with  rejecting  the  king's  overtures,  the  senate  declared  the  prin- 
ciple that  Eome  could  never  negotiate  with  a  foreign  enemy  on 
Italian  ground ;  and  Cineas  returned  to  teU  his  master  that  "  to 
fight  with  the  Boman  people  was  like  fighting  with  the  hydra,  so 
inexhaustible  were  their  numbers  and  their  spirit.  The  city  was 
like  a  temple,  the  senate  was  an  assembly  of  kings."  Such 
expressions  might  well  have  been  used  by  a  spectator  of  the  actual 
state  of  Bome ;  but  they  were  probably  placed  in  the  mouth  of 

*  Amold,  Stitory  of  Rom^  toL  il  p.  497.  It  ii  a  reouurkable  coincidence  that 
the  painter  of  the  modem  scene  should  have  giren  life  to  a  son  who,  at  an  age  as 
great  as  that  of  Appins,  and  in  spite  of  infirmities  like  Chatham's,  was  wont  to 
entrance  the  House  of  Lords,  with  pleadings  as  eloquent  as  those  of  either,  for  the 
true  dignity  of  Bngland  in  the  cause  of  European  liberty. 
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Cineas  by  die  Greek  rhetorical  historiaoB.  At  all  eveDta  thej  had 
no  effect  in  checking  the  course  of  Pjrrhns. 

The  liomans  prepared  to  meet  him  in  a  spirit  worthy  of  their 
proud  answer  to  his  overtures.  Two  new  legions  were  raised  to 
reinforce  LsBvinus,  who  followed  the  march  of  Pyrrhus  into  Cam- 
pania, and  saved  Capua  and  Keapolis.  Having  laid  waste  that 
rich  province,  the  king  ascended  the  valley  of  the  liris  into 
Latium,  as  far  as  Fr^ellse,  which  he  took  by  surprise,  thus 
securing  the  passage  of  the  river.  His  march  was  now  directed 
straight  upon  Borne  along  the  great  Latin  road.  The  Hemicans 
of  Anagnia,  who  were  still  the  unwilling  subjects  of  Eome,  and 
the  Prsenestines,  smarting  under  their  recent  cruel  chastisement, 
opened  their  gates  at  his  approach,  but  the  Latin  cities  in  general 
showed  no  inclination  to  revolt  from  Rome.  He  had  advanced 
six  miles  beyond  Prsneste,  to  the  spot  where  the  road  emeiges 
from  the  mountains  into  the  Campagna,  across  which  he  could  see 
the  city  at  the  distance  of  only  eighteen  miles,  when  he  found 
that  his  onward  march  hadireached  its  limit 

Exhausted  by  their  fruitless  efforts  since  their  defeat  at  the 
Vadimonian  Lake,  and  probably  unwilling  to  have  the  war  carried 
into  their  country,  the  Etruscans  made  a  separate  peace  with 
Home  at  this  very  crisis,  and  the  army  of  the  consul  Coruncanius 
was  set  at  liberty  to  operate  against  Pyrrhus,  while  the  dictator, 
Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus,  covered  Borne  with  his  army  of  reserve. 
With  such  a  force  in  his  front,  and  that  of  Leevinns  hanging  on 
his  rear,  Pyrrhus  had  no  choice  but  to  retreat.  He  carried  off  his 
immense  booty  into  Campania  unmolested  by  Laevinus,*  and 
thence  retired  into  winter  quarters  at  Tarentum  (B.a  280).  The 
fruits  of  his  victory  at  Heradea  had  been  in  a  great  measure  lost 
by  the  defection  of  the  Etruscans  and  the  firm  attitude  of  the 
Latins,  and  the  Italian  confederates  complained  of  the  burthens  of 
a  war  in  which  the  insolence  of  the  foreign  soldiery  was  ever 
reminding  them  of  their  secondary  part. 

It  was  during  this  winter  that  the  Bomans  sent  that  embassy  to 
Pyrrhus,  which  the  annalists  have  adorned  with  their  celebrated 
stories  of  the  unflinching  courage  and  incorruptible  int^rity  of 
Fabricius.  The  object  of  the  mission,  to  ransom  or  exchange  the 
Boman  prisoners,  was  refused  by  Pyrrhus  unless  the  terms  of  peace 
already  offered  by  Cineafi  were  accepted ;  but  he  allowed  them  to 

*  The  BomaD  annalists  tell  one  of  their  usual  romanoes,  abost  the  anny  of  Larl- 
nos  fKghtening  off  the  Greeks  with  their  shouts,  when  Pyrrhus  was  prefMuisg  for  ac 
attack. 
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go  to  Borne  to  celebrate  the  Saturnalia,  od  their  word  of  honour  to 
return,  a  pledge  to  which  the  senate  added  force  bj  proclaiming 
the  penalty  of  death  for  any  one  who  loitered  a  day  behind  the 
appointed  time. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  summer  of  b.o.  279,  Pyrrhus  opened 
the  campaign  in  Apulia,  and  the  Boman  consuls  marched  to  the 
relief  of  Asculum,  to  which  he  had  laid  siege.  The  two  armies 
were  equally  matched,  both  in  their  numbers  and  composition. 
Each  contained  about  70,000  infantry  and  8000  cavalry ;  the  select 
troops  being  16,000  Greeks  and  Epirots  on  the  one  side,  and 
20,000  Boiuans  on  the  other ;  but  to  counterbalance  this  slight 
disparity,  Pyrrhus  had  his  elephants,  now  reduced  to  nineteen. 
EUs  allies  were  the  Lucanians,  Bruttians,  and  Samnites,  with  the 
civic  force  of  Tarentum,  distinguished  by  their  white  shields :  those 
of  the  Bomans  were  the  Latins,  Oampanians,  Yolscians,  Umbrians 
Sabines,  and  the  kindred  Sabellian  tribes.  The  armies  were  drawn 
up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prove  that  on  neither  side  were  the  allies 
fully  trusted.  Pyrrhus  arranged  his  wings  so  as  to  meet  the  open 
order  of  the  Bomans,  who,  on  their  part,  had  invented  a  peculiar 
sort  of  war-chariot  to  use  against  the  elephants.  The  real  battle 
of  Asculum  was  preceded,  the  day  before,  by  an  indecisive  engage- 
ment, in  which  Pyrrhus,  attacking  on  broken  ground,  suffered 
some  disadvantage ;  but  on  the  following  day  he  drew  the  Bomans 
into  the  plain,  where  his  phalanx  had  room  to  form  and  his 
elephants  free  scope  for  action.  The  Bomans  exliausted  their 
desperate  valour  upon  the  even  front  of  the  phalanx  without  being 
able  to  penetrate  within  the  line  of  spears ;  till,  wearied  and  dis- 
ordered, they  were  routed  by  a  charge  of  the  elephants.  They 
escaped  to  their  camp  behind  the  river,  with  the  loss  of  6000  men. 
How  entirely  the  victory  was  due  to  the  phalanx  is  proved  by  the  loss 
of  3505  of  the  king's  other  troops.  We  are  fortunate  in  possessing 
the  trustworthy  account  of  the  battle  of  Asculum,  copied  by  Plu- 
tarch from  Hieronymus  of  Cardia,  an  historian  who  iBourished  from 
the  time  of  Alexander  to  that  of  Pyrrhus,  and  made  use  of  the 
king's  own  commentaries.  The  Boman  annalists  claimed  the 
victory ;  and,  in  a  political  sense,  they  were  not  far  wrong.  Pyr- 
rhus  had  not  succeeded  in  completely  crushing  a  Boman  army  and 
giving  the  allies  of  Bome  an  opportunity  to  revolt ;  and  the  Italian 
confederacy  was  held  together  and  to  him  by  ties  loose  from  the 
first,  and  long  since  weakened  by  mutual  disgust.  His  own  Greek 
troops,  on  whom  alone  he  placed  reliance,  melted  away  with  every 
battle,  and  the  irruption  of  the  Gauls  into  Greece  precluded  the 
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hope  of  reinforcements.  He  abandoned  the  campaign,  leaving  the 
Bomans  in  poBBCssion  of  Apulia,  and  retired  into  winter  quarters 
at  Tarentum  (b.o.  279). 

Here  he  was  invited  to  a  scene  of  action  more  congenial  to  a 
Greek,  and  promising  a  better  vantage  ground  for  some  future 
attack  on  Italy.  Agathocles  had  been  dead  ten  years,  and  the 
Sicilian  Greeks  had  been  left,  without  any  common  leader,  to  the 
demagogues  and  despots  of  their  several  cities.  Meanwhile  the 
Carthaginians  had  made  rapid  progress  in  the  island :  Agrigentum 
bad  fallen,  and  Syracuse  was  now  threatened.  The  Syracusans 
applied  to  Pyrrhus,  who  had  a  sort  of  claim,  as  the  son-in-law  of 
Agathocles,  to  be  their  natural  leader,  and  they  offered  him  the  sov- 
ereignty of  their  city.  They  were  seconded  by  envoys  irom  the  other 
states,  who  promised  to  make  him  master  of  the  whole  island.  At 
the  same  juncture,  the  Bomans  and  Carthaginians,  who  had  hitherto 
been  connected  only  by  commercial  treaties,  concluded  an  offensive 
and  defensive  league  against  Pyrrhus  and  the  Greeks.  By  this 
treaty,  the  Bomans  secured  the  aid  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  to 
operate  upon  the  coast  of  Italy,  and  especially  to  blockade  Pyr- 
rhus in  Tarentum,  and  the  Carthaginians  hoped  to  detain  the  king 
in  Italy  while  they  obtained  the  complete  mastery  of  Sicily.  It 
might  well  appear  that,  by  at  once  meeting  them  on  the  latter 
field,  Pyrrhus  would  best  promote  his  ultimate  success  in  Italy. 

Early  in  b.c.  278,  the  Carthaginian  fleet  of  120  sail,  under  Mago, 
sailed  from  Ostia  to  the  straits.  They  were  received  at  Messana  by 
the  Mamertines,  of  whom  we  shall  soon  hear  more ;  but  Bhegium 
was  successftiUy  defended  by  the  revolters,  who  could  hope  for  no 
mercy  from  the  Bomans.  Syracuse  was  next  blockaded,  while  a  pow- 
erful army  formed  the  siege  by  land.  Meanwhile  the  Bomans  open- 
ed the  campaign  in  Italy  under  the  new  consuls,  of  whom  Fabricius 
was  one.  This  simple  yeoman  seemed  to  have  been  raised  up  to  over 
come  Pyrrhus  by  a  magnanimity  like  his  own  before  Curius  conquer- 
ed him  in  arms.  He  sent  warning  to  the  king  that  one  of  his  servants 
had  offered  to  poison  him  if  he  were  well  paid.  Pyrrhus  responded 
to  the  generous  act  by  dismissing  all  his  Boman  prisoners  without 
ransom,  and  seized  the  opportunity  to  re-open  negotiations.  Cineas 
was  once  more  sent  to  Bome ;  but  the  senate  remained  firm  to  the 
Carthaginian  alliance,  and  adhered  to  its  former  terms.  It  was 
now  needful  above  all  things  to  save  Syracuse.  Disregarding 
alike  the  remonstrances  of  the  Italians,  and  the  piteous  appeal  of 
the  Tarentines,  that,  if  he  must  desert  them,  he  would  at  least 
restore  to  them  their  city,  Pyrrhus  left  Milo  with  a  garrison  at 
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Tarentum,  and  his  son  Alexander  at  Locri,  and  set  sail  with  Iiis 
main  force  for  Sicily.  Kthe  Carthaginians  had  left  the  sqnadron 
at  Messana,  it  was  too  weak  to  oppose  his  passage,  and  he  disem- 
barked at  Tanromeniom  {^(UJTmvrui)^  near  the  northern  foot  of 
Etna. 

The  two  years  which  Pyrrhns  had  spent  in  Italy,  so  brilliant  in 
victories  and  so  fruitless  in  their  results,  foreshadowed  the  bright 
promise  and  the  bitter  disappointment  of  his  two  years'  campaign 
in  Sicily.  He  was  at  once  successfiil  in  relieving  Syracuse,  and 
all  the  Greek  cities  recognized  his  leadership.  Their  nnion 
turned  the  tide  against  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  almost 
entirely  driven  from  the  field,  and  lost  their  fortress  of  Eryx  in 
the  west.  It  was  only  the  strength  of  their  fleet  that  enabled 
them  to  hold  the  two  great  ports  of  Messana  and  Lilybseum  at 
the  opposite  extremities  of  the  island.  The  Bomans,  engaged  in 
recovering  the  south  of  Italy,  showed  no  disposition  to  come  to 
their  help;  and  the  Carthaginians  offered  Pyrrhus  a  separate 
peace,  with  supplies  of  men  and  money,  if  he  would  leave  them 
in  undisturbed  possession  of  Lilybaeum.  They  hoped,  of  course, 
that  he  would  return  to  Italy,  leaving  the  Greek  cities  once  more 
at  their  mercy.  Pyrrhus  rejected  the  proposal,  and  set  to  work 
to  supply  his  greatest  want,  by  building  a  fleet,  which  might 
enable  him  not  only  to  take  Lilybseum,  and  to  keep  open  his 
communications  between  Epirus,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  but  even  to 
carry  the  war  into  Africa  with  that  adequate  force  for  the  want  of 
which  Agathocles  had  failed.  By  the  middle  of  b.o.  278,  the 
fleet  was  ready  in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse.  But  in  the  mean 
time  disaffection  had  broken  out  among  the  Greeks.  Trained  at 
the  court  of  Ptolemy,  Pyrrhus  had  imbibed  oriental  ideas  of 
government  thoroughly  distasteful  to  the  citizens  of  free  republics ; 
nor  did  he  scruple  to  put  down  opposition  by  severity.  His 
failure  to  take  Lilybaeum  had  injured  his  prestige  with  the  Greeks, 
and,  when  they  saw  his  new  fleet  sail  for  Tarentum  instead  of 
Lilybeeum,  they  believed  that  he  had  finally  abandoned  them. 
They  refused  all  his  demands  for  reinforcements  and  supplies,  and, 
in  one  word,  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  was  lost. 

It  appears,  indeed,  that  Pyrrhus  was  led  by  his  generous  nature 
into  a  political  mistake.  Had  he  completed  the  expulsion  of  the 
Carthaginians  from  Sicily,  and  then  established  his  government 
there  with  something  of  the  sternness  of  a  Dionysius  or  an  Aga- 
thocles, he  might  have  returned  as  the  undisputed  sovereign  of 
the  island,  to  finish  his  work  in  Italy.    The  successes  of  the 
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Bomans  had  indeed  been  great :  and  even  Locri  had  been  lost, 
the  citizens  having  maseacred  the  Epirot  garrison.  But  the  Luca- 
nians  and  Samnitee  were  not  yet  entirely  subdued ;  and  Tarentum, 
held  by  the  garrison  under  Idllo,  kept  open  the  entrance  into 
Italy.  Pyrrhus  could  have  afforded  to  wait ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
felt  himself  bound  to  respond  to  the  cry  of  the  Italians  before 
they  were  quite  crushed ;  and  his  attempt  to  relieve  them  cut  him 
off  from  his  surest  resources.  ^^  The  enterprise  of  Pyrrhus  was 
wrecked ;  and  the  plan  of  his  life  was  mined  irretrievably :  he  is 
henceforth  an  adventurer,  who  feels  that  he  has  been  great  and  is 
so  no  longer,  and  who  now  wages  war,  not  as  a  means  to  an  end, 
but  in  order  to  drown  thought  amidst  the  reckless  excitement  of 
the  game,  and  to  find,  if  possible,  in  the  tumult  of  battle,  a  sol- 
dier's death."  *  The  state  of  his  mind  was  revealed  by  an  incident 
to  be  related  presently.  He  b^an  operations  for  the  reooveiy  of 
the  Greek  cities,  while  the  consuls  were  engaged  in  Samnium  and 
Lucania.  Locri  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  the  inhabitants 
punished  for  the  slaughter  of  the  garrison ;  but  the  Campanians 
in  Ehegium  repelled  his  attack,  with  the  help  of  the  Mamertines 
of  Messana.  Eager  as  the  Italians  had  been  to  seek  his  aid, 
they  seemed  to  give  him  but  a  cold  welcome,  and  offered  none  of 
the  supplies  he  needed.  On  his  return  from  Ehegium,  he  was 
persuaded  by  some  of  his  followers  to  plunder  the  temple  of 
Proserpine  at  Locri  of  a  treasure  which  had  been  buried  out  of 
mortal  sight  for  untold  generations.  But  the  ships  which  were 
conveying  it  to  Tarentum  were  wrecked,  and  the  treasure  was  cast 
back  on  the  Locrian  shore.  In  vain  did  Pyrrhus  restore  it  to  the 
temple,  and  seek  to  propitiate  the  goddess  with  the  lives  of  his 
advisers.  His  constant  sense  of  being  haunted  by  her  displeasure 
proved  that  his  impulsive  nature  had  succumbed  to  despondency. 
Alexander  was  not  free  from  superstition,  but  he  knew  how  to 
propitiate  the  gods  by  assuming  that  they  were  always  on  his  side. 
Pyrrhus  was  not  cold-blooded  enough  for  a  great  conqueror,  and 
the  saying  is  literally  true  of  him,  which  is  the  deepest  irony  when 
applied  to  Ceesar : — 

*' Ambition  sliould  be  made  of  Btemer  stuff.'* 

Even  the  Romans  who  were  little  deficient  in  this  material,  were 
seized  with  religious  terror  at  the  renewal  of  the  war,  attended  sf 
it  was  by  unheard  of  prodigies.  The  thunderbolt  of  Jove  decap- 
itated his  own  clay  statue  on  the  summit  of  the  Capitol,  and  the 

*  Mommsen,  JE&tory  of  Rmit^  vol  ii.  p.  i21. 
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head  was  only  found  after  a  diligent  search  in  the  river's  bed  at 
the  very  spot  indicated  by  the  augurs.  The  new  levy  was  not 
raised  till  the  consul  Manius  Curius  Dentatns  had  made  a  severe 
example  of  the  first  defaulter.  At  length  Curius  took  the  field  in 
Samnium^  and  his  colleague  Lentulus  in  Lucania  (b.o.  275). 

The  army  of  Pyrrhus  at  Tarentum  was  by  this  time  reduced  to 
20,000  infantry  and  3000  cavalry,  of  whom  his  veteran  Epirots 
formed  but  a  small  proportion.  Of  the  forces  of  the  Samnites 
and  Lucanians  we  have  no  account,  except  that  both  nations  were 
almost  exhausted  by  the  successes  of  the  Bomans  during  the  last 
two  years.  A  Boman  army  had  wintered  in  Samnium ;  and  the 
first  object  of  Pyrrhus  was  to  relieve  the  Samnites  before  they 
were  completely  crushed.  Despatching  a  body  of  Samnite  auxilia- 
ries to  make  head  agamst  Lentulus  in  Lucania,  he  hastened  with 
his  main  body  into  Samnium,  where  Curius  lay  near  Beneventum, 
waiting  for  the  junction  of  his  colleague,  and  for  favourable  omens. 
A  night  attack  on  the  consul's  camp  was  disconcerted  by  some  of 
Pyrrhus's  troops  losing  their  way  in  the  darkness ;  and  the  rough 
groimd  on  which  the  attack  was  made  was  in  favour  of  the  Bomans. 
Encouraged  by  the  repulse  of  the  night  assault,  Curius  led  down 
his  army  into  the  plain.  The  Bomans,  victorious  on  one  wing 
were  on  the  other  driven  back  before  the  charge  of  the  elephants,, 
when  the  guards  of  the  camp  poured  in  such  a  shower  of  arrows,, 
that  the  galled  beasts  turned  round  and  ran  full  upon  the 
phalanx.  The  Bomans,  rushing  in  through  the  openings  in. 
the  array  of  spears,  plied  their  short  swords  almost  unresisted 
within  lie  enemy's  guard.  The  flower  of  the  Epirot  army  waa 
destroyed:  the  camp  of  Pyrrhus  fell  into  the  victors'  hands: 
and,  in  addition  to  1300  prisoners,  they  took  four  elephants,  the 
first  that  were  ever  seen  at  Bome.  The  wonder  always  excited  by 
the  animals  when  seen  for  the  first  time  must  have  been  mingled 
with  deep  suggestions  of  oriental  conquest,  when  the  Bomans  saw 
the  strange  beasts  waving  their  trunks  before  the  triumphal  car  of 
their  rustic  consul.  The  immense  booty  of  the  royal  camp  was 
afterwards  used  for  the  construction  of  the  aqueduct  which  con- 
veyed the  water  of  the  Anio  to  Bome  {Anio  Vehui). 

Clinging  to  his  enterprise  to  the  last,  Pyrrhus  applied  to  his 
allies  in  the  East  for  the  indispensable  reinforcements,  but  without 
success.  His  enemy,  Antigonas  Gonatus,  reigned  in  Macedonia 
and  threatened  Epirus  itself,  and  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt 
were  busy  with  their  own  affairs.  The  expedition  was  at  an  end; 
and  Pyrrhus  returned  to  his  own  country  to  reap  his  brilliant  and 

TOL.   11. — 21 
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profitless  victories  for  the  last  time  (b.c.  275).  T»aTiding  in  Epnu 
with  only  8000  foot  and  600  horse,  he  was  soon  strong  enough  to 
recover  the  crown  of  Macedonia  fix>m  Antigonns,  but  only  to 
perish  the  next  year  by  a  woman's  hand  in  the  streets  of  Aigos 
(b.o.  272).*  But  even  at  his  final  departure,  he  was  so  loth  to 
relinquish  all  hold  upon  Italy,  that  he  left  a  garrison  under  Milo 
in  TiM^ntum,  and,  while  he  lived,  this  shadow  of  his  presence  pro- 
longed the  resistance  of  the  soutlu 

Milo  discharged  his  duty  like  aman  of  sense  and  spirit.  The 
resistance  of  Italy  was  virtually  ended,  and  the  peace  parly  re- 
covered the  political  government  of  Tarentum.  lliose  who  chose 
were  suffered  to  leave  the  city  and  to  build  a  separate  fort,  which 
they  surrendered  to  the  Bomans  without  (^position  firom  Milo ;  but 
he  refhsed  to  give  up  the  city  itsel£  It  was  not  till  a  Carthaginian 
fleet  appeared  in  the  bay,  and  the  Tarentines  were  about  to  yield 
the  city  to  them,  that  Milo,  released  from  his  allegiance  by  the 
death  of  Pyrrhus,  admitted  the  Bomans  into  the  citadel  (B.a  272). 
It  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate  the  influence  of  this  step  on  the  desti* 
nies  of  the  world;  for  the  possession  of  a  port  like  Tarentum 
might  probably  have  reversed  the  issue  of  the  Punic  Wars.  As 
it  was,  the  Carthaginians  protested  that  they  had  come  in  all 
friendship,  to  aid  the  Bomans  in  accordance  with  the  treaty. 
Tarentum  was  suffered  to  retain  its  self-govenmient  on  soirender- 
ing  all  its  means  of  defence ;  and  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttian^ 
made  their  submission. 

Some  isolated  enterprises  still  remained,  to  complete  the  subju- 
gation  of  Italy.  The  first  was  the  reduction  and  punishment  of 
the  revolted  Campanian  garrison  of  Bhegium,  who  had  now  held 
•out  for  ten  years  against  the  Bomans,  the  Carthaginians,  and 
Pyrrhus.  The  city  was  taken  after  a  long  and  desperate  resist- 
mnce,  and  the  survivors  of  the  original  mutineers  were  scourged 
.and  beheaded  in  the  market  place  at  Bome  (b.o.  270).  In  this 
war  we  first  find  Hiero  of  Syracuse  giving  the  Bomans  that  sup- 
port which  he  so  faithfully  maintained  throughout  his  long  life, 
liiero  undertook  on  his  own  account  the  reduction  of  those  kindred 
pirates,  the  Mamertines  of  Messana,  with  results  of  which  we 
have  to  speak  in  the  next  chapter.  The  final  effort  of  the  Sam- 
nites,  in  the  shape  of  a  desultory  guerrilla  warfare,  was  crushed  by 
the  ounited  armies  of  both  consuls  in  the  following  year  (b.o.  269). 
But  at  the  very  time  when  the  last  sparks  of  Italian  independence 
were  trampled  out  in  its  ancient  focus,  a  new  war  was  bqgun  by  a 

•  See  Chap.  XVIIL  pp.  107, 108. 
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people  of  wliom  we  have  barely  heard  before.  These  were  the 
Picentinee,  on  the  Adriatic  coast,  between  XJmbria  and  the  Sabine 
oonntry.  They  had  been  the  faithfnl  allies  of  Rome  ever  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  Third  Samnite  War;  and  their  present  revolt 
arose  probably  from  the  design  of  removing  many  of  them  to 
colonize  the  old  Samnite  coast  on  ths  Gnlf  of  Salemnm.  They 
were  speedily  subdued,  and  the  new  colonies  of  Ariminum  and 
Beneventum  added  security  to  the  Adriatic  coast  and  the  Samnite 
mountains  (b.o.  268).  Last  of  all,  the  Roman  arms  were  carried 
beyond  Tarentum  into  the  lapygian  promontory,  which  forms  the 
"heel"  of  Italy,  and  was  peopled  by  the  Messapians  and  Salen- 
tines.  The  latter,  who  were  settled  about  the  extreme  headland 
(CI  di  Leucd)^  claimed  to  be  a  Greek  colony,  founded  by  the  Cretan 
Idomenus  after  the  Trojan  War.  By  their  subjugation,  the 
Romans  secured  the  port  of  Brundisium,  a  place  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  hold  in  case  Alexander,  the  son  of  Pyrrhus,  should 
revive  his  father's  projects,  and  afterwards  the  chief  point  of 
departure  from  Italy  to  Greece  (b.o.  267).  It  was  connected 
with  Rome  by  the  extension  of  the  Appian  road  from  Capua, 
through  Beneventum,  Venusia,  and  Tarentum. 

The  whole  of  Italy  was  intersected  by  military  roads,  and  mill- 
tary  colonies  (several  of  which  have  been  already  mentioned)  were 
established  at  the  most  commanding  points,  to  keep  the  country 
in  subjection,  and  to  guard  against  irruptions  of  the  Gauls  on  the 
north  and  north-east,  where  Ariminum  was  the  key  of  the  fron- 
tier. Those  of  the  new  colonies,  as  well  as  many  of  the  older 
settlements,  which  were  planted  on  the  sea-shore,  were  charged 
with  the  special  duty  of  guarding  the  coasts,  their  colonists  being 
exempted  from  military  service  by  land.  For  Rome,  though  a 
maritime  city  from  the  first,  had  not  yet  obtained  naval  suprem- 
acy in  her  own  waters.  The  fleets  of  the  Carthaginians,  Etrus- 
cans, Massaliots  and  Syracusans,  had  long  held  the  dominions  of 
the  seas,  from  which  Rome  might  easily  have  been  excluded  but 
for  her  wise  policy  of  commercial  treaties  with  Carthage.  The 
time  was  not  remote  when  the  piratical  galleys  of  Antium  had 
commanded  the  Latin  coast,  and  we  have  seen  Tarentum  setting 
limits  to  Roman  navigation.  Some  progress  had  been  made 
during  the  last  fifty  years.  The  reduction  of  Antium  and  the 
surrender  of  its  fleet  was  a  first  step  to  the  formation  of  a  navy, 
the  importance  of  which  was  justly  commemorated  by  the  Bodra 
in  the  Forum  (b.c.  838).» 

•  See  p.  288. 
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The  conquered  cities  of  Magna  Grsecia  (beginning  with  Keapo 
lis,  B.O.  326),  contributed  certain  numbers  of  ships  to  the  Boman 
navy,  which  was  organized  in  b.o.  311  by  the  appointment  of  two 
admirals  {duoviri  na/vaies).  Meanwhile  the  dcMcdine  of  the  Etrus- 
cans had  compelled  them  to  yield  to  Carthage  the  maritime  su- 
premacy they  had  once  divided  with  her,  and  the  continued  success 
of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily  had  brought  down  Syracuse  from 
the  proud  position  which  Dionysius  had  secured  for  her  on  the 
sea.  The  Massaliots  scarcely  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Italy, 
being  content  to  preserre  the  mastery  of  their  own  waters,  and 
to  protect  their  commerce  against  Carthaginian  and  other  inter- 
lopers. Thus  the  supremacy  of  Carthage  was  no  longer  disputed, 
and  her  relations  to  Home  are  clearly  defined  by  the  commercial 
treaty  of  b.o.  306.  The  older  treaty  (b.c.  348),  of  which  this  was 
a  renewal,  had  bound  the  Somans  not  to  sail  beyond  C.  Ban^ 
on  the  Carthaginian  coast,  but  now,  besides  the  superfluously 
jealous  exclusion  from  the  Atlantic,  on  the  shores  of  whidi 
Carthage  had  b^un  to  found  settlements,  they  were  prohibited 
from  trading  with  Sardinia  or  the  cities  of  the  African  coast,  so 
that  Carthage  itself  and  Sicily  alone  remained  open  to  their  com- 
merce. Such  an  increase  of  jealousy  contained  the  seeds  of  new 
dissension,  which  must  have  been  fostered  by  the  selfish  policy  of 
Carthage  in  carrying  out  the  military  convention  against  Pyrrhus. 
That  idliance  was  the  last  friendly  connection,  in  presence  of  a 
common  danger,  of  the  two  republics,  whose  interests  were  clearly 
shown  to  be  irreconcileable  by  the  very  pretence  of  concerted 
action.  The  contrasted  attitudes  of  the  Carthaginian  fieet  off  the 
harbour  of  Tarentum  and  the  army  of  Papirius  outside  its  walls, 
each  watching  for  the  coveted  prize,  was  an  omen  of  the  approach- 
ing rivalry  for  the  dominion,  first  of  Sicily  and  then  of  the  world ; 
and  the  preference  given  to  the  Bomans  over  their  dangerous 
allies  frimished  them  with  a  new  centre  of  maritime  power  and  a 
new  motive  for  using  it  to  the  utmost  By  the  conquest  of  Bruttii 
in  the  same  year,  they  obtained  in  the  immense  forest  tract  of 
Sila,  which  contained  a  vast  variety  of  timber  and  produced  the 
best  pitch  then  known,  the  materials  for  building  a  fleet  The 
maritime  organization  of  the  whole  coast  was  provided  for  by  the 
appointment  of  the  four  Qusestorea  of  the  fleet  {Qwestores  Classici)^ 
whose  stations  were  at  Ostia,  the  port  of  Bome,  to  command  the 
Etruscan  and  Latin  coasts ;  at  Cales,  for  Campania  and  Magna 
Grsecia ;  at  Ariminum,  for  the  Adriatic  coast ;  but  the  station  of 
the  fourth  is  not  named.    Together  with  these  preparations  at 
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home,  the  republic  songht  for  alliances  among  the  Greek  mari- 
time states  which  had  long  been  at  enmitj  with  Carthage.  The 
close  friendship  which  had  long  bound  her  to  Massalia  may 
perhaps  be  taken  aa  another  sign  of  the  Hellenic  element  in  the 
Koman  state.  The  Greek  merchants  of  that  city,  who  had  made 
a  collection  to  aid  in  the  restoration  of  Rome  after  its  destmction 
by  the  Ganls,  received  special  commercial  privileges,  and  a  place 
at  the  games  next  to  that  of  the  senators.*  A  treaty  was  made  in 
B.O.  306  with  Khodes,  which  had  now  established  its  independence 
in  the  midst  of  the  eastern  monarchies,  and  another  with  the 
Ciorinthian  colony  of  Apollonia  on  the  Illyrian  coast. 

Thus,  on  the  eve  of  the  completion  of  her  fiv^hnndredth  year, 
Some  had  extended  her  dominion  over  all  Italy,  and  was  preparing 
to  contend  for  the  empire  of  the  world.  The  confederated  Latins, 
the  wealthy  cities  of  Etruria,  the  hardy  races  of  the  Sabellian 
stock,  were  each  as  unfit  to  take  her  place  at  the  head  of  a  united 
Italy,  as  they  had  proved  unable  to  arrest  her  advance.  Whatever 
sympathy  may  be  felt  with  nations  strolling  for  their  independ- 
ence, whatever  disgust  at  the  heartless  selfishness  and  bad  faith 
which  marked  so  many  steps  of  the  republic's  progress,  it  is  clear 
that  Some's  aggrandizement  was  an  essential  part  of  that  great 
plan,  which  is  gradually  developed  at  every  step  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  and  which  is  no  more  dependent  on  man's  virtues  than 
it  is  frustrated  by  his  faults.  The  good  will  ever  tend  to  work  out 
good,  the  evU  to  retard  it,  and  the  choice  between  them  is  of  infinite 
consequence  to  our  own  moral  responsibility;  but  the  Supreme 
Buler  is  ever  teaching  us  how  puny  are  our  best  efforts  to  give  an 
impulse  to  His  work,  how  powerless  our  worst  opposition  to  re- 
sist it.  The  historian  has  no  need  to  palliate  the  wrongs  which 
Divine  Providence  overrules  to  its  own  designs ;  and  he  must  ever 
feel  how  partial*  and  short-sighted  are  his  most  careftd  judgments 
of  the  character  and  motives  of  the  actors.  When  he  has  done 
his  best  to  exalt  self-sacrificing  virtue,  when  he  has  poured  out  his 
indignation  alike  against  the  despot  and  the  meanness  which  is 
dazzled  by  despotism,  when  he  has  stripped  the  veil  from  the 
selfish  wrongs  which  are  so  often  excused  by  the  pretext  of 
patriotism,  he  still  shrinks  from  assuming  the  authority  of  a 
judge,  and  leaves  every  man  to  stand  or  fall  to  his  own  Master. 
It  is  his  more  grateful  task  to  trace,  by  the  light  of  faith  in  God's 
government  of  the  world,  the  unfolding  of  the  great  scheme  in 
which  use  is  made  of  the  cruel  despotism,  the  haughty  and  selfish 

*  It  was  called  OrtBeoatanf,  that  is,  the  Greek  platform. 
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aristocracy,  the  headstrong  «Dd  turbulent  republic,  as  well  as  oi 
the  best  ordered  forms  of  free  but  stable  government ;  to  see  how 
each  agent  has  been  fitted  for  his  work,  and  how  each  part  of  the 
work  has  been  assigned  to  the  agent  best  able  to  do  it  Eome  was 
the  power  most  fitted  to  unite  Italy  in  one  great  state,  preparatoiy 
to  the  union  of  the  civilized  world  in  one  vast  empire.  The 
Eomans  alone,  of  all  the  Italian  nations,  added  to  the  highest 
courage  and  the  most  unflinching  perseverance  the  profoundest 
respect  for  law  and  discipline.  Some  alcme  posseesed  the  secret 
of  welding  the  fragments  successfully  brought  together  by  con- 
quest  into  a  political  whole,  in  which  municipal  freedom  was 
reconciled  with  the  unity  and  supremacy  of  the  central  power; 
while  her  internal  struggles  had  resulted  in  a  constitution  which, 
though  containing,  like  all  others,  the  seeds  of  dissolution,  had 
enough  of  vitality  and  permanence  to  enable  her  citizens  to  pre- 
sent a  united  front  to  the  world.  The  external  and  internal  con- 
flicts of  five  centuries,  like  the  fierceness  of  the  blast-fumaoe,  and 
the  perpetual  blows  of  the  hammer,  had  given  her  the  strength  of 
that  metal,  which  is  her  prophetic  symbol,  and  prepared  her  to  do 
in  the  political  world  that  uniyersal  work  which  it  does  in  the 
material.  *^  The  fourth  kingdom  shall  be  strong  as  iron ;  foras- 
much as  iron  breaketh  in  pieces  and  subdueth  all  things :  and  as 
iron  that  breaketh  in  pieces  all  these,  shaU  it  break  in  pieces  and 
bruise."  * 

The  successive  steps  by  whieh  Home  advanced  to  this  position 
have  been  traced  at  each  stage  of  the  narrative.  It  only  remains 
to  take  a  summary  view  of  her  present  constitution,  in  its  relation 
to  the  empire  she  had  established  in  Italy.  Of  the  extent  and 
nature  of  that  empire,  an  excellent  general  idea  is  given  by  Dr. 
Arnold:  ^^Thus  the  whole  extent  of  Italy,  from  the  Macra  and 
the  Bubicon  to  Eheglum  and  Brundisium,  was  become  more  or 
less  subject  to  Bome.  But  it  was  not  merely  that  the  several 
Italian  nations  were  to  follow  in  war  where  Bome  might  choose  to 
lead  them ;  nor  yet  that  they  paid  a  certain  tribute  to  the  sover> 
eign  state,  such  as  Athens  received  from  her  subject  allies.  The 
Boman  dominion  in  Italy  had  wrested  large  tracts  of  land  from 
the  conquered  nations  in  every  part  of  the  peninsula ;  forests, 
mines,  and  harbours  had  become  the  property  of  the  Boman 
people,  from  which  a  large  revenue  was  derived,  so  that  all  dasses 
of  Boman  citizens  were  enriched  by  their  victories ;  the  rich  ac- 
quired a  great  extent  of  land  to  hold  in  occupation;  the  poor 

*  Daniel  il  40. 
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Dbtained  grante  of  land  in  freehold  by  an  agrarian  law;  while  the 
great  increase  of  reyenue  required  a  greater  nnmber  of  persons  to 
collect  it,  and  thus,  from  the  qnsestors  to  the  lowest  collectors  or 
clerks  employed  nnder  them,  all  the  ofScers  of  goyemmcnt  became 
suddenly  multiplied/'  *  These  state  possessions  and  administratiye 
functions  secured  to  the  central  goyemment  a  supreme  authority 
which  was  felt  in  its  ramifications  throughout  the  whole  peninsula 
and,  while  the  seyeral  peoples  retained  their  own  language  and 
national  existence,  their  own  laws  and  internal  administration, 
they  were  constantly  becoming  more  and  more  Romanized.  The 
lepublio  was  a  more  compact  ^tate  than  its  ri^al  Oarthage,  or  than 
the  great  eastern  monarchies  had  eyer  been. 

It  is  not,  howeyer,  easy  to  define  the  precise  limits  between  the 
political  supremacy  of  Bome  and  the  rights  that  were  left  to  the 
Italian  states.  The  soyereign  prerogatiyes  of  making  war  in 
which  all  the  subject  nations  must  lend  their  aid,  of  concluding 
treaties  by  which  they  were  all  bound,  and  of  coining  money  which 
circulated  through  the  whole  peninsula,  belonged  of  course  to  the 
soyereign  city.f  " It  is  probable,"  as  Mommsen  points  out,  "that 
formally  the  general  rights  of  the  leading  community  extended  no 
further :  but  to  these  rights  there  was  necessarily  attached  a  pre- 
rogatiye  of  soyereignty  that  practically  went  far  beyond  them." 
One  of  the  most  powerM  means  of  extending  that  soyereignty 
was  the  incorporation  of  the  subject  states  more  or  less  closely 
with  Home,  while  they  were  debarred  from  exercising  among 
themselyes  those  rights  which  were  granted  them  in  relation  to 
the  soyereign  state.  We  haye  seen,  from  time  to  time,  how  the 
Romans  conferred  on  their  conquered  subjects  or  their  yoluntary 
allies  yarions  d^rees  of  their  own  political  and  social  priyileges. 
The  result  was  that  the  states  of  Italy  came  xmder  three  distinct 
classes : — the  Reman  OUizenSj  the  Zaim  Jfame,  and  the  AUiea.X 
The  first  class,  as  the  name  implies,  contained  all  that  had  been 

•  Arnold,  Hittory  of  Eome^  vol.  U.  pp.  582,  588. 

f  It  was  in  b.  c.  269  that  the  Romans  first  added  to  their  old  cumbrons  and  copper 
money  a  silrer  coinage,  confoipicd  to  that  of  the  Greek  states.  The  denoHm  (nomL 
nally  equal  to  ten  ases  or  poands  of  copper)  was  intended  to  be  equal  to  the  Greek 
drcbckma^  and  was  worth  nearly  9dL  This  was  the  chief  current  coin  throughout 
Italy.  The  Romans  kept  their  own  accounts  in  tetUrcet  (tntertii).  The  sesterce 
was  a  small  nlver  coin,  of  the  nominal  value  of  two  and  a  half  ases,  and  really 
equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  denarius,  or  2^dL  It  represented  the  original  value  of 
the  <u,  when  it  was  really  a  pound  of  copper,  or  UbraliB,  See  further,  on  the  whole 
•nbject^  the  author's  articles  on  Roman  woghts  and  moncf  in  the  Didionaiy  of 
AntiquUieB, 

X  CSves  Roman!,  Nomen  Latinum,  Sodi 
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admitted  to  the  fall  Boman  franchifle,  by  the  extension  of  which  Bome 
had  been  enlarged  fix^m  an  urban  oommnnit  j  to  a  wide-epread  terri- 
tory. From  the  Ciminian  forest  in  Etroria  to  beyond  the  LiriB  ir 
Campania^  Wge  tracts  of  land  had  been  included  in  the  domain  oi 
the  republic,  and  added  to  the  number  of  the  Boman  tribes,  which 
were  thus  made  up  to  thirty-three.  Yeii  (with  its  chief  allies), 
the  Sabines,  the  Latins,  the  Yolscians,  ^quians,  and  other 
Sabellian  tribes,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Campanians,  had  been 
thus  incorporated,  with  a  few  exceptions  eren  in  Latiuro,  such  as 
Tibur  and  Prseneste,  from  which  the  full  citizenship  was  withhdd* 
On  others  it  was  only  conferred  in  its  social,  to  the  exclusion  of 
political,  rights.*  To  the  cities  included  in  this  public  domain, 
the  boundaries  of  which  cannot  be  accurately  defined,  must  be 
added  some  of  the  Boman  colonies  throughout  Italy ;  but  the  greater 
number  of  the  colonies  fell  under  the  next  head.  With  reference 
to  the  formation  of  this  class  of  Boman  citizens,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  admission  of  the  people  of  a  foreign  state 
into  the  dominant  civic  body  was  originally  r^arded  as  a  gain  to 
the  latter  rather  than  to  the  former,  who  lost  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship in  their  own  states,  in  order  that  Bome  might  be  relieved 
from  the  rivalry  of  independent  ncghbours.  It  was  not  till  she 
had  become  the  mistress  of  a  great  empire  that  the  enjoyment  of 
her  citizenship  could  be  prized  as  the  highest  privilege ;  and  a 
native  of  Tusculum,  tor  example,  must  long  have  r^arded  the 
change  with  a  r^ret  like  that  of  an  Irish  patriot  for  the  parlia- 
ment on  College  Green.  From  this  point  of  view  we  can  under- 
stand the  eagerness  of  Bome  to  confer  her  citizenship  on  the 
people  of  other  states,  nay  even  to  impose  it  as  the  penalty  of 
defeat  in  war.  But  when  she  became  a  sovereign  state,  she  began 
to  restrict  what  was  now  truly  a  privilege,  and  to  place  those  who 
would  in  earlier  days  have  been  fall  citizens  in  one  of  the  two 
classes  that  are  still  to  be  described. 

The  Zatin  Nwme  must  not  be  confoxmded  with  the  Latin  cities, 
nearly  all  of  which,  as  we  have  just  seen,  possessed  the  full 
Boman  franchise.  It  originated  from  the  time  when  Bome,  having 
recently  become  the  head  of  the  states  of  Latium,  joined  the 
Latins  in  sending  out  colonies,  besides  those  founded  by  herself 
alone.  These  "  Latin  colonies" — as  they  were  called  in  contra- 
distinction to  those  purely  Boman — enjoyed  only  such  civic  rights 
as  were  at  first  granted  to  the  conquered  cities  of  Latium ;  the 
most  important  being  the  freedom  of  trading  and  inheriting  pro- 

*  This  was  called  the  avitei  mim  mtffraqio. 
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perty  within  the  Boman  state,  and  the  privil^e  of  any  of  their 
citizens  to  be  enrolled  in  one  of  the  Boman  tribes  on  migrating  to 
Borne.  By  the  increasing  jealousy  with  which,  as  we  have  jnst 
seen,  the  Bomans  afterwards  guarded  their  citizenship,  this  privi- 
lege of  becoming  citizens  by  migration  was  confined  to  those  who 
had  held  magistracies  in  a  Latin  state.  Long  before  the  present 
period,  these  colonies  had  ceased  to  have  any  connection  with  the 
Latins,  and  the  name  was  perpetuated  to  describe  a  certain  position 
of  restricted  civic  privil^e,  which  was  granted  to  colonies  sent 
out  by  Borne  herself,  and  which  the  colonists  were  content  to 
accept  in  consideration  of  the  lands  allotted  to  them.  Most  of 
the  Boman  colonies,  in  &ct,  belonged  to  this  class. 

These  colonies,  whether  "  Boman"  or  "  Latin,"  formed  a  vital 
part  of  the  system  by  which  the  Boman  empire  was  extended. 
They  were  in  Italy,  what  Oicero  calls  the  later  colonies  in  distant 
lan^, "  bulwarks  of  the  empire  "  (jprojmffnaoiila  imperii) ;  and  in 
return  they  leant  for  support  upon  the  force  of  the  mother  city. 
They  were  at  first  founded  in  conquered  districts,  to  keep  the 
people  in  subjection ;  and  the  colonists  received  a  share — usually 
a  third— of  the  conquered  territory,  fix)m  the  cultivation  of  which, 
whether  by  themselves  or  the  dispossessed  proprietors  as  their 
tenants,  they  derived  the  name  ever  since  used  to  describe  such 
settlers.*  No  Boman  colony  could  be  composed  of  mere 
adventurers,  going  out  at  their  own  pleasure ;  but  each  was  sent 
forth  by  the  vote  either  of  the  senate,  or  the  centuries,  or  the 
plebs.t  Leaders,  usually  three  in  number,:|:  were  appointed  to 
conduct  the  colonists,  who  were  entirely  volunteers.  The  law 
defined  each  man's  allotment  of  land.  They  marched  to  the 
appointed  place  in  martial  array  and  under  military  discipline.§ 
There  a  city  was  marked  out  by  the  plough,  and  the  boundaries  of 
its  territory  were  carefully  drawn ;  and  a  number  of  functionaries, 
who  accompanied  the  colony,  proceeded  to  the  work  of  land- 
measuring,  building,  organizing,  preparing  records,  and  providing 
for  the  administration  of  the  law.  The  government  of  the  colony 
was  modelled  on  that  of  the  parent  state.  There  was  a  popular 
assembly,  which  chose  tiie  magistrates,  and  might  even  make 
laws,  provided  they  did  not  dash  with  those  of  Borne.    There 

*  ColonuB  fipom  eoUre^  to  iilL 
f  By  a  »enaiut  eonnittMm,  a  fee,  or  ^jMueitum, 

X  Triwnmri  ad  eolonot  deduoendos.    There  were  also  decenmri,  gmngueviri^  and 
mffifUifni%  that  is,  ten,  fire,  or  twenty  leaiere. 
%  ''8ub  vexiUo,*'  that  is,  undir  th§  ttandard. 
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was  a  senate,  the  name  of  which  recalled  the  old  oonstitation  of 
Home.*  There  were  chief  magistrates,  corresponding  to  the 
Boman  consuls,  and  in  a  few  instances  called  by  the  same  name, 
bat  oommonly  designated  by  their  number,  which  was  nsnally  two, 
bnt  not  unfrequentlj  four  {dwarnmri  or  qyuxUuorviri).  Their 
office  was  annual,  and  as  all  great  questions  of  policy  were 
decided  at  Bcmie^  their  functions  were  chiefly  judicial.  In  some 
of  the  Italian  cities  they  were  replaced  by  a  jprefeet  sent  out 
annually  from  the  capital. 

All  the  communities,  which  had  neither  the  ^  Eoman  citizen* 
ship"  nor  the  ^*  Latin  name,''  were  included  undw  the  name  of 
AJUea  or  Allied  S^aies^f  beneath  which  their  subject  condition  was 
careMly  veiled.  Their  relations  to  Bome  were  as  yarious  as  the 
treaties  by  which  they  were  admitted  to  her  alUance.  The  Hemi- 
cans,  for  example,  nominally  possessed  their  ancient  equal  league 
with  Some,  though  they  would  have  asserted  equal  rights  at  their 
peril ;  while  the  states  last  subdued,  such  as  Tarentum  and  the 
Samnites,  had  scarcely  a  semblance  of  liberty  left  Their  alliance 
with  Eome  involyed  the  dissolution  of  their  old  national  leagues, 
which  it  was  the  constant  Boman  policy  to  break  up ;  and  in  some 
cases  the  members  of  the  ancient  oonfederacies  were  forbidden  to 
intermarry  with  each  other.  While  the  Boman  army  was  still 
held  to  consist  of  the  levy  of  the  Boman  and  Latin  citizens,  the 
allies  were  bound  to  furnish  contingents,  apparently  on  a  scale 
prescribed  by  treaty ;  but  in  case  of  necessity  their  whole  force 
would  be  at  the  disposal  of  Bome.  Each  state  bore  the  expense 
of  its  own  contingent,  and  the  taxes  raised  for  this  purpose  were 
enforced,  if  necessary,  by  Boman  officers.  The  most  costly  muni- 
tions of  war  were  provided  by  the  Latin  cities  and  the  allies ;  and 
the  contingent  of  allied  cavalry  was  thrice  that  raised  by  the 
Bomans  and  the  Latins.  The  Greek  maritime  cities,  in  the  same 
way,  furnished  contingents  to  the  fleet  Thus  the  allies  added  to 
the  strength  of  Bome,  while  sharing  none  of  the  privileges  of 
her  citizens,  except  the  material  benefits  of  her  government  and 
her  powerful  protection  from  foreign  foes. 

In  the  political  government  of  the  allied  states,  Bome  pursued 
her  great  system  of  making  her  power  the  surer  by  moderation  in 
its  use,  and  preferring  indirect  influence  to  direct  coercion.  like 
Sparta,  she  everywhere  favoured  the  aristocratic  party,  and  the 
result  of  this  policy  was  seen  in  a  striking  case,  when  Capua 

*  It  was  called  curia  or  ordo  deeurumum:  its  members  were  curiaZet  or  theuriimm. 
f  SoeU^  Fosderatm  CwUaia^  or  FttdmUL 
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refosed  to  join  the  Samnitea.  In  no  Italian  state  were  the  people 
reduced  to  a  condition  like  that  of  the  Lacedsemonian  helots,  nor 
does  tribute  seem  to  have  been  exacted,  except  from  the  Celtic 
cantons,  which  were  probably  regarded  as  mere  settlements  of 
barbarians  within  the  limits  of  the  empire.  Indeed,  the  first  des- 
ignation by  which  the  Italians  wercTecogniaed  as  a  united  people, 
^^  the  men  of  the  toga "  (iogaii)^  was  used  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  Celts,  "  the  men  of  the  hose"  {braooati) ;*  ana  the  dis- 
tinction corresponded  to  the  great  geographical  division  between 
Gaul  and  Italy  in  the  proper  sense.t  Within  the  latter  limits, 
the  toga  became  more  and  more  the  mark  of  Eoman  influence ;  in 
other  words,  Italy  became  more  and  more  Latinized.  And  the 
more  successfully  tikis  process  was  carried  on,  the  more  impossible 
did  it  become  to  maintain  the  allied  states  in  their  inferior  position. 
Such  a  condition  was  natural  enough  for  newly  conquered  nations 
in  a  newly  conquered  land ;  but  when  the  Italians  saw  the  Boman 
empire  overspreading  the  world,  extended  by  their  own  toil  and 
blood,  they  must  have  felt  that  the  seat  of  that  empire  was  no 
longer  Home,  but  Italy,  and  that  all  Italians  ought  to  have  an 
equal  share  of  privilege.  The  assertion  of  these  claims  was 
postponed  while  the  subject  states  were  rushing  on  side  by  side 
with  the  Eomans  in  the  career  of  victory ;  but  at  length  they  had 
to  be  conceded,  and  the  Lex  Julia  conferred  the  full  Eoman 
citizenship  on  the  Allies  as  well  as  on  the  Latins,  whose  cities 
were  included  under  the  general  name  o{  mumoijpia  (b.o.  90). 

Thus  within  ten  years  of  the  departure  of  Pyrrhus  from  Italy, 
the  country  had  become  united,  at  the  expense  of  the  liberties  of 
its  several  states,  and  Home  had  grown  to  a  truly  sovereign  power. 
The  changes  which  had  meanwhile  taken  place  in  her  own  constitu- 
tion, though  giving  avast  iucrease  of  power  to  the  popular  element, 
had  not  deprived  her  of  that  concentrated  force  which  is  wielded 
by  aristocracy.  The  growth  of  great  families  among  the  pie- 
beians  reinforced  the  upper  classes ;  and,  though  the  exclusive 
aristocracy  of  birth  had  been  broken  down,  tiie  aristocracy  of  wealth 
possessed  an  overwhelming  influence.  A  stable  centre  for  that 
influence  was  provided  in  the  senate,  whose  initiative  in  receiving 
ambassadors  and  in  all  questions  of  war  and  peace,  gave  it  a  pre- 

*  It  18  corioiis  that  the  Celts  of  Italy  should  have  been  distinguished  by  an  article 
pf  attire  so  "  conspicuous  by  its  absence**  Sn  those  of  our  own  island.  In  fact,  some 
sort  of  pantaloons  seem  to  have  been  worn  by  all  the  nations  that  surrounded  th« 
Greeks  and  Italians,  from  the  Persians  to  the  Gauls. 

t  See  Chap.  XIX.  p.  184. 
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ponderating  weight  during  the  long  career  of  military  conflict  od 
which  Borne  had  embarked.  The  constitution  of  this  angnst 
body  was  now  finally  settled,  and  a  path  was  opened  to  its  honours 
for  every  citizen  who  had  the  wealth  to  conduct  a  successful  can- 
vass, by  making  its  membership  a  direct  and  necessary  result  of  an 
election  to  the  first  of  the  higher  magistracies.  It  was  in  b.o.  268 
that  the  number  of  the  qusestors  was  increased  to  eight ;  and 
about  the  same  time  the  discretion  of  the  censors  in  excluding  a 
past  magistrate  from  a  seat  in  the  senate— except  for  "infamy" 
— was  abolished.  On  the  expiration  of  their  office,  the  quaestors 
entered  the  senate  with  the  right  of  speaking,  and  vacancies  were 
filled  up  fi-om  their  number  on  the  next  censorial  revision.  The 
assembly,  thus  frequently  recruited  firom  a  class  whom  the  people 
had  recently  elected,  became  the  representative  of  all  orders  in  the 
state,  and  the  august  majesty  with  which  it  spoke  to  foreigners 
was  the  true  voice  of  the  Boman  people.  Compared  with  thig 
power,  that  of  the  consuls,  who  held  office  only  for  a  year,  wap 
really  insignificant.* 

On  the  minor  political  changes  of  this  period  it  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell.    The  attempt  of  the  censor  Appius  Claudius  to  increase 
the  influence  of  the  great  families  by  allowing  their  freedmen  (the 
emancipated  slaves)  to  enrol  themselves  in  any  tribe  they  pleased 
(B.O.  312)  was  reversed  by  the  censors  Fabius  and  Decius,  who 
confined  them  to  the  four  city  tribes  (b.o.  804).    The  distinction 
between  the  country  and  city  tribes  was  still  marked  by  a  differ- 
ence of  manners  and  occupations,  which  we  could  wish  to  have 
better  means  of  tracing.    The  members  of  the  country  tribes  were 
still  rustics,  though  fully  sensible  of  their  stake  in  the  greatness 
of  the  city  and  their  share  in  her  glory.    They  went  up  to  Rome 
to  take  part  in  the  elections  and  in  voting  upon  important  meas- 
ures, to  present  themselves  at  the  military  levies,  or  to  transact 
law  and  other  private  business.    "With  these  exceptions,  and 
when  they  were  not  serving  in  the  l^ons,  they  lived  on  their 
small  properties  in  the  country ;  their  business  was  agriculture, 
their  recreations  were  country  sports,  and  their  social  pleasures 
were  found  in  the  meetings  of  their  neighbours  at  seasons  of 
festival ;  at  these  times  there  would  be  dancing,  music,  and  often 
some  pantomimic  acting,  or  some  rude  attempts  at  dramatic 
dialogue,  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  universal  amusements  of 
the  human  mind.    This  was  enough  to  satisfy  all  their  intellectual 

*  We  have  not  space  to  describe  the  details  of  the  senate^s  oonatitatioii,  a  subject 
which  is  admirably  treated  in  Dr.  Mommsen^s  History. 
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cravings;  of  the  "beauty  of  painting,  sculpture,  or  architecture,  of 
the  charms  of  eloquence  and  of  the  higest  poetry,  of  the  deep 
interest  which  can  be  excited  by  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  all  the 
wonders  around  us  and  within  us,  of  some  of  the  highest  and 
most  indispensable  enjoyments  of  an  Athenian's  nature,  the  agri- 
cultural Komans  of  the  fifth  century  had  no  notion  whatsoever."* 
But  the  life  of  a  nation  is  more  than  the  most  refined  pleasures ; 
and,  while  the  polished  and  philosophical  Athenians  were  yielding 
their  liberty  to  tyrant  after  tyrant,  and  worshipping  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  as  a  god,  the  Latin  and  Sabine  farms  were  rearing 
such  men  as  Fabricius  and  ^^Curius  with  his  unkempt  locks,"  to 
conquer  kings  in  dignity  as  well  as  in  arms. 

The  Bomans  of  the  city,  enjoying  that  higher  intellectual 
activity  which  is  purchased  at  so  great  a  cost  of  serene  pleasure, 
and  sometimes  of  profounder  energy,  had  some  scope  for  their 
powers  in  the  conduct  of  political  affairs,  like  the  Athenians.  But 
practical  politics  can  never  engross  the  mind  of  a  thoughtful  man, 
and  it  was  well  for  aft^er  ages  that  the  most  masculine  minds  of 
Bome  found  a  special  field  for  those  speculative  energies  which 
the  Greeks  devoted  to  literature  and  philosophy.  There  seems  to 
have  been  something  in  the  character  of  the  people,  and  there 
was  very  much  in  the  working  of  the  constitution,  to  turn  their 
thoughts  to  the  study  of  law.  It  was  part  of  the  inheritance  handed 
down  by  the  patriarchal  constitution,  that  the  heads  of  families 
must  be  able  to  adjust  and  defend  the  rights  of  their  clansmen  and 
their  clients  by  knowledge  as  well  as  power ;  and  the  hall  of  every 
Boman  nobleman  was  a  waiting  room,  thronged  with  friends  and 
dependents  who  came  to  consult  him  on  hia  first  appearance  in  the 
morning.  There  were  some  families,  in  particular,  that  sought  in 
legislation  and  civil  administration  the  fame  which  most  of  their 
compeers  won  by  arms.  Such  was  the  Claudian  house,  which 
could  boast  of  the  Decemvir  and  the  Censor,  of  the  Laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  and  the  Appian  Bead.  Tiberius  Coruncanius,  the 
colleague  of  Leevinus  in  the  first  campaign  against  Pyrrhus, 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  of  those  ^'counsel  learned  in  the 
law"  (juri8con8vUi)  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  task  of  direct- 
ing all  who  came  to  seek  tlieir  advice,  and  whose  opinions  consti- 
tuted that  great  body  of  unwritten  law,  ''  the  answers  of  skilled 
lawyers  "  {reapoma  jnniderMum).  A  remarkable  step  was  taken 
towards  the  general  publication  of  such  learning  by  Gnseua 
Flavins,  the  sea^taiy  of  the  censor  Appius  Claudius,  who  pub- 

«  Arnold's  Bittoiy  of  Rome^  toL  H.  pp.  448,  449. 
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lished  a  book  describing  the  technioal  forms  of  pleading  and  tbe 
rules  for  fixing  the  sittings  of  the  oonrts — matters  wliidi  the 
patricians  had  hitherto  kept  as  the  secrets  of  their  order.  Thongh 
the  son  of  a  freedman,  Flavins  was  enrolled  by  his  patron  in  the 
senate,  and  elected  Cnmle  ^dile  by  the  people.  His  work 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  that  was  written  on  Boman  law. 

Of  general  literature,  except  the  Pontifical  Annals  and  the 
genealogical  registers  of  great  families,  there  was  an  absolute 
dearth ;  for  the  Hellenic  impulse,  to  which  all  Boman  literature 
owed  its  origin,  with  one  remarkable  exception,  only  appears  for 
the  first  time  in  the  tragedies  of  Livius  Andronicus,  himself  a 
Qreek,  after  the  First  Funic  War.  The  only  approach  to  dra- 
matic composition  was  in  the  JFabulm  AtdUmm^  already  men- 
tioned as  borrowed  from  the  Oscans  of  Campania, — ^a  rude,  coarse 
dialogue  on  some  ludicrous  subject.  There  was  another  form  of 
indigenous  poetry,  not  y^t  dignified  with  the  name  of  litera- 
ture, but  destined  to  receive  a  brilliant  development  SaUre  has 
been  well  described  as  a  hardy,  prickly  shrub  of  genuine  Latin 
growth,  and  by  far  the  best  product  of  the  soiL  It  originated  with 
the  strolling  minstrels  or  ballad  singers,  who  went  firom  town  to 
town  and  firom  house  to  house,  dancing  to  the  music  of  the  flute 
and  chanting  the  medleys  {8aturm\*  which  they  either  impro- 
vised or  had  previously  composed  on  any  subject  suggested  by 
their  own  fancy  or  suited  to  their  hearers,  in  a  peculiar  metre 
called  the  Satumicm^  which  survives  in  the  fiiigments  of  Naevius, 
and  in  some  epitaphs  of  the  age  we  are  now  describing.  These 
ballads  formed  a  part  of  the  entertainments  provided  for  the 
Eoman  people,  in  conjunction  with  musicians,  dancers,  rope- 
walkers,  jugglers,  and  Etruscan  pantomimists,  at  the  Great 
Oames,  besides  the  chariot  races  which  were  the  proper  business 
of  that  great  national  festival,  the  origin  of  which  is  referred  to 
the  age  of  the  Tarquins.  Those  games,  preserved  with  religious 
reverence,  and  converted  from  an  occasional  into  an  annual  festival, 

*  The  etymology  of  tUa  word  ia  atiU  in  dlspate;  bvt  there  seeme  no  good  leaeon  fiir 
rejecting  the  obvioufl  eiplanation  deriYed  finun  its  uae  aa  «  common  nonn.  When  Ten- 
nyson calla  hia  **Prinoe8a"  a  m«&y,  no  one  heaitatea  to  aeek  (thongh  not  every  one 
Buoceeda  in  finding)  hia  meaning  in  the  common  aenae  of  the  latter  word.  So  when 
we  find  9aiur€Ly  derired  from  Mtur  (full),  aignlfying  a  diah  of  Tarioua  aorta  of  food,  and 
when  we  are  beeidea  told  by  IHonyalua  that  the  poetical  9atwr^  waa  made  up  of  Fariooa 
kinda  of  poema,  we  can  hardly  doubt  whence  the  aatiriata  obtained  the  nama  of  the  di^ 
they  aet  before  their  hearera.  There  ia  no  direct  connection  with  the  Greek  Satyrs  and 
Satyric  Drama,  though  it  is  quite  poasible  that  the  latter  name  came  ultimately  from  the 
aameroot 
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when  the  cnmle  sddiles  were  appointed  to  superintend  them  (B.a 
367),  furnished  the  nudens  of  a  national  theatre,  especiallj  when 
a  stage  was  erected  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  and  a  sum  provided  by 
the  state  for  the  exhibitions  just  referred  to  (b.c.  864).  But, 
though  a  century  had  elapsed  since  that  time,  there  was  still  a 
prejudice  against  the  performers,  both  rooted  in  public  feeling  and 
embodied  in  the  law.  The  art  of  the  poet  and  mimist  seems  to 
have  been  despised  as  generally  practised  by  low  foreigners,  Oscan 
and  Etruscan,  feared  as  an  instrument  of  the  enchanter,  and  disap- 
proved as  a  weapon  aimed  at  public  order  and  private  character. 
The  Twelve  Tables  forbad  alike  the  incantations  of  the  sorcerer, 
the  dirges  of  hired  mourners,  and  the  personal  attacks  of  the 
lampooner;  and  Cato  tells  us  that  ^^in  former  times  the  trade  of 
a  poet  was  not  respected;  if  any  one  occupied  himself  therewith, 
or  addicted  himself  to  banquets,  he  was  called  an  idler ; "  and  the 
practice  of  such  arts  for  pay  was  held  as  a  special  degradation. 
Performers  were  excluded  by  the  censors  from  the  army  and  the 
comitia.  The  magistrates  sat  in  judgment  on  their  performances ; 
and  the  actor  who  presumed  on  tibe  grudging  patronage  of  the 
state  might  pay  for  his  want  of  success  with  imprisonment  and 
stripes.  Such  discouragements  effectually  postponed  the  rise  of 
a  national  dramatic  literature.  None  but  persons  of  a  low  class 
would  become  performers;  and  these  were  for  the  most  part 
Etrusqans. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  chariot  races  were  held  in  the  greatest 
honour,  and  presided  over  by  the  highest  magistrate  present  at 
Borne.  At  first  two  chariots  ran  at  a  time,  their  drivers  being 
distinguished  by  colours,  which  were  supposed  to  have  reference  to 
the  seasons,  the  white  for  the  winter  snow,  the  red  for  the  summer 
heat :  two  others  were  afterwards  added,  tibe  green  for  spring,  and 
the  Uue  or  grey  for  autumn.  Each  colour  had  of  course  its  own 
eager  partisans ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  the  empire  that  they 
became  symbols  of  political  factions,  and  at  last  the  emblems  of 
tibose  feuds  which  deluged  the  circus  of  Constantinople  with  blood. 
The  games  of  the  circus  must  not  be  dismissed  without  a  mention 
of  that  fatal  symptom  of  degeneracy,  the  first  exhibition  of  gladia- 
torial shows  in  the  first  year  of  the  Punic  Wars  (b.o.  264)  as  a 
part  of  the  solemnities  at  the  funeral  of  D.  Junius  Brutus.  The 
practice  is  said  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Etruscans,  as 
a  substitute  for  the  human  sacrifices  offered  from  time  im- 
memorial at  the  funerals  of  great  men,  as  for  example  at  that  of 
Patrodus  in  the  lUady  that  the  deceased  might  not  depart  un 
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attended  bj  the  Bonis  of  demies  or  followers.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  yictims  on  this  occasion  were  the  Etmscan  prisoners  from 
Yolsinii,  the  conqnest  of  which  city  in  this  year  completed  the 
subjugation  of  Etmria. 

Such,  in  brief  ontline,  was  the  condition  of  the  republic  at  the 
dose  of  what  has  well  been  called  the  spring-time  of  its  ezist- 
ence.  And  it  is  most  important  to  notice  that  Eome  achieved  tiie 
conquest  of  Italy  just  at  the  time  when  the  kingdoms  founded  by 
the  succcBsors  of  Alexander  in  the  East  had  reached  their  highest 
pitch.  The  place  of  Eome  was  now  clearly  acknowledged,  as  one 
of  the  great  powers  of  the  world,  by  the  chief  among  those  king- 
doms. As  the  Italian  expedition  of  Pyrrhus  had  derived  its 
impulse  from  the  conflicts  that  had  been  waged  for  half  a  centuiy 
for  the  dominion  of  Greece  and  Asia,  so  his  repulse  naturally 
brought  his  conquerors  within  the  sphere  of  Grecian  politics. 
While  the  Epirot  was  exciting  new  alarm  by  his  victories  in 
Greece,  an  embassy  arrived  at  Eome  from  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
king  of  Egypt,  to  propose  an  alliance  with  the  republic  (b.c.  273). 
The  Eomana,  in  return,  sent  an  embassy  of  three  of  their  most 
distinguished  senators  to  Alexandria — ^then  at  the  height  of  its 
political  power  and  literary  glory.  The  envoys  would  not  have  been 
Eomans,  if  the  sight  of  all  this  splendour,  following  upon  their 
victory  over  Pyrrhus,  had  not  roused  in  their  minds  the  prophetic 
anticipation  of  an  approaching  struggle  with  the  Hellenic  race 
for  the  dominion  of  the  world.  But,  before  the  decision  of  that 
question  between  the  two  branches  of  their  common  race,  a  long 
war  had  to  be  waged  for  life  and  death  with  the  great  Semitic 
power,  which  was  the  common  enemy  of  both.  Eome  had  to 
conquer  Carthage  in  a  struggle  which  brought  herself  to  the  brink 
of  ruin,  before  she  was  prepared  to  subdue  the  kindred  Greeks. 
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**  Urbfl  antiqua  fuit,  Tyrii  tenuere  colon! 
Cabthago,  Italiam  contra  Tyberinaque  long^ 
Ostia;  dires  opom,  ttudiisqae  asperrima  belli'* — ^Virgil. 


nCILT  m  BATTLK-FISLD  OF  ROMl  AVD  CARTBAOl— ITB  OONmOTIOK  WITH  ITALT,  ORBKOI^ 
AHD  CABTHAGS— BBIZURB  Ot  MISSANA  BT  THB  MAXBBTINBS^THBT  ABB  BBSIBGBD  Bt 
HIBBO>-AID  YOTBD  TO  THBM  BT  TBB  ROXAITB — ^BBGINNINO  OF  TSB  FIBST  PDNXO  WAB— 
BUOCBSSBS  OF  THB  B0MAM8— THBY  ABB  JOIMBD  BT  HIBBO — THBIB  YTOTOBT  AT  AGBXOBK- 
TVM— HI8T0BT  OF  THB  PHGnndANS— THBIB  PBOPBB  NAHB  CAlTAAinTBS — THBIB  LANQUAGB 
SBMITIC— TBADITIOV  OF  THBIB  XIGBATION  FBOX  THB  BBO  8BA  TO  THB  MBDITBBBAXBAM 
— THB  CITIBS  or  PH(BinCIA^HI8T0BT  OF  TTBB  AND  8ID0K— THEIB  COMMBBCB  AND 
NAYIGATION — 0OLONIB8  OF  THB  PHCBNIOIAXS — CABTHAOB— LBGBND8  OF  ITS  FOUNDATION 
— ^ITS  DOMINION  IN  AFBICA^ITS  MABITIMB  AND  COLONIAL  BMPIBB  IN  SPAIN,  SABDINIA, 
AND  BldLT— BIYALBT  WITH  THB  GBBBK8  AND  ALUANOB  WITH  THB  TTBBHBNIANS-^THB 
CABTHAGINIAN  CONSTITUTION  AND  BBLIOION — BBLAHONS  WITH  BOMB  TO  THB  TIXB  OF 
THB  PUNIC  WABS— HXSTOBT  OF  THB  FIBST  PUNIC  WAB  BB8UMBD — ^ATTACKS  ON  THB  COASTS 
OF  ITALT— THB  ROMAN  FLBBT— NAVAL  TICTOBT  OF  DUILIU8 — CAMPAIGNS  IN  8ABDINIA, 
COBSICA,  AND  8ICILT— NAVAL  VICTOBT  OF  BBGULU8 — HIS  BUCCBSSBS  IN  AFBICA — HIS 
DBFBAT  AND  IMPBI80NMBNT— ^HB  WAB  BB8UMBD  IN  8ICILT— VICTOBT  OF  PANOBMUS  AND 
SIBGB  OF  ULTBJBUM— BBOULUS  AT  BOMB — WBBCK  OF  THB  BOMAN  FLBBT—BZPLOITS  OP 
HAMILCAB  BABCA  IN  BICILT — BOMAN  VICTOBT  OFF  THB  JEGATIAN  ISLANDS — CONCLUSION 
OF  THB  WAB — SICILT  A  BOMAN  PBOVINCB — ^BBVOLT  AND  BBC0NQUB8T  OF  THB  FALiSCI — 
POPULATION  OF  BOMB. 

When  Pyrrhus  sailed  from  the  shores  of  Sicily,  he  is  reported 
to  have  exclaimed,  "  How  fine  a  battle-field  are  we  leaving  to  the 
Romans  and  Carthaginians ! "  That  island  has  been  described  as 
geographically  belonging  to  Italy,  as  truly  as  the  Peloponnesus 
belongs  to  Greece ;  and  that  a  political  division  at  the  straits  of 
Messina  is  as  unnatural  as  the  partition  of  Italy  itself,  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  Sicily  and  the  South  of  Italy  have  generally  been 
held  by  the  same  or  kindred  nations.  The  Siceli,  from  whom  the 
island  received  its  name,  were,  as  we  have  seen,  the  same  people 
as  the  Itali  of  the  peninsula.  The  Hellenic  settlements  studded 
the  shores  alike  of  Magna  Grsecia  and  of  Sicily.  By  the  events 
now  about  to  be  related,  the  natural  union  of  the  island  with 
the  peninsula  was  established  by  the  Komans ;  and  it  was  pre- 
served under  their  Gothic  successors.  When  the  kingdom  of  the 
Lombards  was  founded  in  Italy  in  the  sixth  century,  the  Greek 
empire  held  Sicily  in  conjunction  with  the  duchies  of  Naples  and 
Rome  under  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna.  Rent  from  Italy  by  the 
Arabs  in  the  ninth  century,  as  it  had  nearly  been  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, Sicily  was  reunited  to  the  peninsula  by  the  Norman 
adventurers  of  the  eleventh  century ;  and  the  union  of  the  island 
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With  Southern  Italy  was  perpetuated  (with  some  interruptions) 
m  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies ;  till  in  our  day  the  hero  who 
created  the  new  Italian  kingdom  b^an  his  work  in  Sicily. 

But  the  very  con%aration  of  the  island  seems  to  indicate  the 
fate  which  has  made  it,  in  every  age,  the  prey  of  adventurers  from 
diverse  quarters.  Severed  from  Italy  by  the  straits,  it  is  exposed 
to  be  torn  from  its  connection  by  a  superior  maritime  power.  Kits 
northern  coast  faces  the  peninsula,  its  eastern  shore  looks  towards 
Greece,  and  its  southern  towards  Africa :  and  we  have  already 
seen  how  these  aspects  were  significant  of  its  destinies  thus  far. 
For  centuries,  the  Greek  republics  and  the  power  of  Carthage  had 
been  cont^iding  for  its  possession.  The  decline  of  the  former  had 
brought  the  latter  up  to  the  very  straits ;  and  across  them  Borne 
and  Carthage  now  eyed  each  other  with  a  jealousy  about  to  break 
out  into  an  internecine  war,  in  which  the  Greeks  now  represwited 
only  by  the  rule  of  Hiero  at  Syracuse,  were  unable  to  take  mora 
than  a  subordinate  part.  The  conflict  was  brought  on  by  a  cause 
apparently  insignificant. 

While  the  war  was  raging  between  Pyrrhus  and  the  Bomans,  it 
happened  by  a  strange  coincidence  that  the  cities  of  Bhegium  and 
Messana,  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  straits,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  independent  freebooters,  alike  the  enemies  of  both.  We  have 
seen  how  the  Oampanian  mercenari^,  who  garrisoned  Bhegium  tor 
Borne,  revolted  on  the  first  successes  of  Pyrrhus.  Their  massacre 
of  the  Greek  inhabitants  would  make  them  as  odious  to  Pyrrhus 
as  their  revolt  was  unpardonable  by  the  Bomans.  They  were 
encouraged  to  defy  both,  and  to  hold  the  city  for  themselves,  by 
the  example  of  their  kinsmen  on  the  other  side  of  the  straits.  A 
body  of  Campanian  mercenaries,  who  had  served  under  Agatho- 
cles,  having  been  marched  to  Messana,  on  their  way  back  to  Italy, 
rose  upon  the  citizens,  who  had  received  them  hospitably,  mas- 
sacred all  the  males,  and  took  possession  of  their  wives  and 
property  (about  b.o.  28i).  By  assuming  the  title  of  Marnertini 
(children  of  Mamers,  or  Mars)  they  likened  themselves  to  the 
chosen  bands  which  had  been  sent  forth  by  their  Sabellian  ances- 
tors in  their  "  sacred  spring,"  Both  cities  thus  became  nests  of 
robbers,  preying  on  the  adjacent  territories ;  and,  while  the  gar- 
rison of  Bhegium  were  strong  enough  to  make  war  on  Locri,  the 
Mamertines  of  Messana  carried  terror  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Syra- 
cuse. The  first  business  of  the  Bomans  after  the  capture  of 
Tarentum  was,  as  we  have  seen,  to  punish  the  revolters  of  Bhegium 
(b.o.  271). 
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Meanwhile  the  Mamertines  were  maintained  against  Pyrrhns  by 
the  help  of  the  Carthaginians.  On  his  retreat  they  formed  a  third 
power  in  Sicily,  ocenpying  the  north-eastern  part,  while  Syracuse 
possessed  only  a  small  territory  in  the  south-east,  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians held  the  rest  of  the  island.  But  a  new  impulse  was 
given  to  Syracuse  by  the  election  of  Hiero,  the  son  of  Hierocles, 
to  succeed  Pyrrhus  as  general  of  the  Greeks  (b.o.  275).  Though 
at  first  raised  to  power  by  the  soldiers  against  the  will  of  the 
citizens,  he  soon  won  over  the  latter  by  his  wise  and  moderate 
government.  He  got  rid,  by  a  treacherous  stroke,  of  the  mercena- 
ries who  had  been  the  tools  of  former  Syracusan  tyrants,  and, 
having  remodelled  the  citizen  army,  he  led  them  out  to  extirpate 
the  nest  of  robbers  at  Messana.  By  a  great  victory,  he  gained 
the  title  of  king  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  and  shut  up  the  Mamertines 
in  the  city  (b.o.  270). 

After  the  siege  had  lasted  for  five  years,  the  Mamertines,  re- 
duced to  the  last  extremity,  and  hopeless  of  mercy  from  Hiero,  saw 
that  their  only  resource  was  surrender  either  to  Carthage  or  to 
Borne.  The  majority  decided  that  to  give  Bome  a  footing  in 
Sicily  would  constitute  a  perfect  claim  upon  her  gratitude ;  and 
envoys  were  sent  to  the  Senate,  to  offer  the  surrender  of  the  city. 
It  seemed  at  first  impossible  that  the  Bomans  could  accept  such  a 
gift  from  the  partners  in  guilt  of  those  they  had  just  so  severely 
punished,  and  punished  by  the  aid  of  that  very  ally  against  whom 
the  Mamertines  asked  their  protection.  The  suggestions  of 
cautious  policy,  too,  tended  the  same  way  as  the  dictates  of  good 
faith.  To  give  the  assistance  asked,  must  not  only  precipitate  a  war 
with  Carthage,  but  would  lead  the  Bomans  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  Italy.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  certain  that  on  their  re- 
ftisal  the  city  would  be  given  over  to  the  Carthaginians,  whose- 
attempt  to  seize  Tarentum  seemed  to  justify  the  Bomans  in  gaining^ 
a  footing  on  the  coast  of  Sicily.  The  Senate,  as  the  representative 
of  the  moderate  and  cautious  party,  still  hesitated,  when  the  con- 
suls referred  the  question  to  the  comitia  of  the  centuries.  That 
assembly,  subject  to  the  impxdses  by  which  masses  of  men  are 
moved,  heard  only  the  voice  that  cdled  them  to  new  conquests 
beyond  the  shores  of  Italy,  and  bade  them  not  to  suffer  the  Car- 
thaginians to  seize  a  post  within  sight  of  their  shores.  Aid  was 
voted  to  the  Mamertines ;  and  a  device  was  invented  to  bring  that 
aid  within  the  semblance  of  public  law.  They  were  treated  with, 
not  as  revolted  mercenaries,  but  as  Italians  established  at  a  foreign 
post,  and  were  received,  just  like  the  other  Italians,  into  the  con 
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federacj  of  Eome,  who  proclaimed  lierself  the  protector  of  the 
Italians  beyond  the  seas.  A  mandate  was  despatched  to  Hiero, 
requiring  him  to  desist  from  attacking  the  allies  of  Borne ;  and  an 
embassy  was  sent  to  Carthage,  to  prepare  an  indirect  justification 
of  the  war,  by  demanding  an  explanation  of  the  attempt  to  seize 
Tarentum  seven  years  before.  The  Carthaginians  did  not  scruple 
to  puige  themselves  from  the  charge  by  an  oath ;  and  their  answers 
to  other  causes  of  complaint,  which  were  raked  up  to  strengthen 
the  Boman  case,  were  studiously  moderate ;  for  it  was  not  their 
l>olicy  to  precipitate  an  open  war  (b.o.  266), 

These  hollow  negotiations  were  still  in  progress,  and  the  Boman 
preparations  to  cross  the  straits  were  all  but  complete,  when  news 
arrived  that  the  Carthaginians  had  appeared  before  Messana  in 
the  character  of  mediators,  and  concluded  a  peace  between  Hiero 
and  the  Mamertines ;  and  that  then  the  anti-Boman  party  had 
surrendered  the  citadel  and  harbour  to  the  Carthaginian  forces 
under  Hanno.  Still  the  consul,  Appius  Claudius,  would  not  aban- 
don the  enterprise.  His  advanced  ships  were  warned  back  by  the 
Carthaginians;  and  a  few  of  them  were  taken,  but  these  were 
sent  back  to  avoid  a  cause  of  war.  A  second  attempt  was  more 
successful.  Claudius,  the  consul's  legate,  landed  at  Messana,  and 
•called  a  meeting  of  the  citizens,  at  which  Hanno,  who  was  present 
in  the  character  of  a  friend,  was  seized,  and  consented  to  evacuate 
the  place.  He  was  punished  with  death  by  the  Carthaginians, 
who  sent  a  great  armament,  under  Hanno  the  son  of  Hannibal,  to 
besiege  Messana  by  sea  and  land ;  while  Hiero,  who  had  with- 
drawn at  the  bidding  of  the  Bomans,  renounced  their  alliance  for 
the  time,  and  returned  to  the  attack.  The  siege  was  speedily 
raised  by  the  consul  Appius  Claudius,  who  eluded  the  Carthagi- 
nian fleet  and  transported  his  whole  army  from  Bhegium  under 
the  cover  of  night.  He  kept  the  field  throughout  the  summer, 
inflicting  several  blows  on  the  enemy,  and  even  advancing  to  the 
gates  of  Syracuse,  and  then  led  his  army  back  in  safety,  leaving  a 
strong  garrison  in  Messana  (b.g.  264).  The  following  year  was 
marked  by  a  similar  but  still  more  successful  campaign.  Both 
consuls  crossed  the  straits  unopposed,  and  defeated  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  Syracusans  in  a  battle  which  had  tlie  most  important 
political  results.  For  Hiero,  finding  the  issue  now  fairly  raised, 
whether  the  Bomans  or  the  Carthaginians  were  to  be  masters  of 
Sicily,  wisely  chose  the  friendship  of  the  former,  and  remained 
their  firm  ally  during  the  rest  of  his  life  and  reign,  which  wa£ 
protracted  to  nearly  fifty  years  (b.c.  263),    His  example  wag 
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followed  by  all  the  Sicilian  Greeks;  and  thus,  besides  the 
strength  of  their  alliance,  the  Eomans  gained  the  all-important 
posts  of  Syracuse  and  Messana.  With  such  a  basis,  they  had  little 
difficulty  in  driving  back  the  Carthaginians,  in  a  third  campaign, 
to  their  fortresses  on  the  coast.  The  only  inland  city  at  which  a 
stand  was  made  was  Agrigentum,  into  which  Hannibal,  the  son  of 
Gisgo,  threw  himself  with  50,000  men.  The  Romans  blockaded 
the  city  for  seven  months,  reducing  the  besieged  to  the  utmost 
distress ;  but  their  own  case  became  little  better,  when  Hanno 
landed  at  the  port  of  Heraclea,  and  cut  off  their  supplies.  Both 
parties  resolved  on  a  battle,  as  the  only  relief  from  their  embarrass 
ments.  The  Romans  felt  for  the  first  time  the  superiority  of  the 
terrible  Numidian  horse,  but  their  legions  secured  them  a  dear- 
bought  victory,  which  left  them  too  exhausted  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  Carthaginians  from  the  city  to  their  fleet  (b.c. 
282). 

Thus  the  Fibst  Punic  Wab  had  opened  with  three  campaigns 
which  had  nearly  given  the  Romans  the  coveted  prize  of  Sicily. 
But  they  had  only  just  entered  on  the  long  conflict  of  four-and- 
twenty  years.  While  Hamilcar,  the  successor  of  Hanno,  en- 
trenched himself  in  the  maritime  fortresses,  by  his  sallies  from 
which  alone  hostilities  were  continued  in  the  island,  the  Romans 
had  to  prepare,  for  the  first  time  in  their  history,  to  sustain  the 
burthen  of  a  maritime  war  with  tlie  power  that  was  mistress  of 
the  sea.  This  pause  in  the  operations  afibrds  an  opportunity  for 
casting  back  a  glance  on  the  previous  history  of  the  Carthaginians, 
and  of  the  Phoenician  race  from  which  they  sprang,  and  of  which 
they  were  now  the  chief  representatives.* 

The  Phcenioians  claim  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  not  so  much  firom  any  influence  they  had  on  the  great 
movements  of  political  events,  as  from  their  unexampled  activity 
in  commerce  and  colonization.  Hence  it  is  that,  in  the  past  course 
of  our  narrative,  they  have  only  occasionally  appeared  as  conduct- 
ing the  commerce  which  enriched  the  nations  of  Western  Asia 
and  supported  the  magnifience  of  Solomon, — as  resisting,  with 
truly  Semitic  obstinacy,  the  attacks  of  conquerors,  such  as  Nebu- 
chadnezzar and  Alexander, — and  as  affording  to  the  Persian  empire 
the  assistance  of  their  powerful  marine.     It  remains  to  take  a 

*  The  Romans  preserved  the  memory  of  the  Phcenician  origio  of  the  Carthaginians 
by  the  name  of  Pani  (with  its  derived  ddjective  Puniau)  which  they  applied  to  them 
indifferently  with  that  of  CarthagimensU,  The  ac^ective  Punic  sigriiies  Phoenician  \u 
etymology,  but  Carthaginian  by  usage. 
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brief  connected  view  of  their  gradual  growth  iu  that  commercial 
greatness,  which  had  its  centre  in  the  ancient  cities  of  Phcenice,— 
Sidon,  Tyre,  and  their  sisters, — and  of  that  system  of  colonization 
which  carried  them  over  the  western  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercnles  to  the  shores  and  islands  of 
the  Atlantic. 

lake  so  many  other  peoples,  both  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
world,  the  Phoenicians  are  conunonly  known  by  a  name  different 
from  that  by  which  they  called  themselves.  Phosiiice  is  a  Greek 
word,  signifying  ^^the  land  of  the  date-palm;"  bat  various 
ancient  writers  have  recorded  the  fact,  that  the  native  name  of  the 
country  was  Chna^  that  is,  Canaan.  On  a  coin  of  the  time  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  Syrian  Laodicea  is  entitled  "  a  mother 
city  in  Oanaan;"  and  St.  Augustine  tells  us  that  the  African 
peasants  of  his  bisphoric  of  Hippo  (a  colony  of  the  Phoenicians), 
when  asked  of  what  race  they  were,  would  reply  in  the  Punic 
dialect  ^^  Canaanites."  All  this  agrees  with  the  statement  in  the 
tenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  which  makes  Sidon  the  first-bom  of 
Canaan,  and  places  him  at  the  head  of  various  tribes  that  over- 
spread what  is  commonly  known  as  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  the 
extent  of  whose  settlements  is  defined  as  reaching  fit>m  Sidon  to 
the  cities  in  the  plain  of  the  Dead  Sea.*  Canaan  is,  in  fact,  a  geo- 
graphical term,  signifying  ^^  lowland,"  as  opposed  to  Aram^  ^*  high- 
land" (the  Hebrew  name  of  Syria),  and  it  is  applied  both  to  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  and  to  the  great  plain  which  extends  from 
the  Dead  Sea  up  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  through  Coele-Syria 
to  the  vaUey  of  the  Orontes.  How  closely  the  different  tribes  of 
Canaanites  or  ^^owlanders"  were  connected  with  one  another  is 
proved  by  the  leagues  of  the  Sidoniana  and  Hamathites  with  the 
nations  of  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Joshua. 

But  this  use  of  a  common  geographical  name  by  no  means  neces- 
sitates the  conclusion,  that  all  the  tribes  that  bore  it  were  of  the 
same  race ;  nor  does  the  occurrence  of  Sidon  among  the  descendants 
of  Ham  necessarily  imply  that  the  Phoenicians  of  the  historic  age 
were  a  Hamite  race.  We  have  already  se^i  that,  in  the  ethnical 
genealogies  of  Scripture,  the  recurrence  of  the  same  name  in  differ* 
ent  pedigrees  indicates  the  succession  of  different  races  in  the 
same  regions.  !Now  the  evidence  is  complete,  that  the  dialects 
both  of  Phoenicia  and  Carthage  belonged  to  the  Semitic  family  of 
languages,  and  were  closely  akin  to  the  Hebrew.  The  fact  is  dis- 
tinctly testified  by  the  fathers  Augustine  and  Jerome, — ^who  knew 

*  Genesis  x.  16^19. 
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Hebrew  well,  and  were  able  to  compare  it  with  Punic,  which  wsh 
then  a  living  dialect, — ^that  the  languages  diflFered  little  fix)m  each 
other.  The  proper  names  are  easily  explained  by  Hebrew  etymol- 
ogies ;  and  the  legends  on  Phoenician  coins,  and  the  fragments  of 
the  Carthaginian  dialect  preserved  by  ancient  writers,  are  intelli- 
gible to  the  Hebrew  scholar;  nay,  the  very  name  of  the  citadel  of 
Carthage,  Byraa^  is  the  Hebrew  Bozrah^  that  is,  a  fortress.*  If 
then  we  are  to  believe,  on  the  authority  of  the  scriptural  genealogy, 
that  the  primeval  settlements  of  the  Hamite  race  in  Southern 
Canaan  extended  to  the  Phoenician  coast,  it  would  seem  necessary 
to  suppose  that  these  were  afterwards  overrun  by  a  Semitic  immi- 
gration, which  would  necessarily  adopt  something  of  the  character 
of  the  older  population.  The  religion  of  Phoenicia,  especially,  seems 
to  bear  distinct  traces  of  Hamitic  superstitions.! 

To  the  question,  whence  that  tide  of  Semitic  immigration  flowed, 
the  Phoenicians  themselves  gave  a  very  interesting  answer,  which 
is  preserved  by  Herodotus.  Visiting  the  temple  of  Hercules  (Mel- 
carth)  at  Tyre,  to  learn  if  he  could  reconcile  the  conflicting  accounts 
of  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians  concerning  that  deity,  he  was  informed 
that  the  Tyrians  had  settled  on  that  coast  and  built  their  city  2300 
years  before  his  time  (more  than  2700  b.c.),  and  that  they  had 
come  originally  from  the  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea.  j:  The  same  tradi* 
tion  is  preserved  in  various  forms  by  other  ancient  writers ;  and 
some  of  the  most  diligent  modem  enquirers  into  primeval  history 
have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  migration  of  the  Phoenicians 
from  the  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea  was  connected  with  the  great 
movement  of  the  Semitic  tribes  up  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates, 
which  brought  the  family  of  Abraham  into  the  land  of  Canaan.§ 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Phoenicians  are  found,  in  the  earliest  ages 
of  recorded  history,  occupying  the  narrow  strip  of  coast  between 
Lebanon  and  the  Mediterranean,  west  of  Coele-Syria  and  Galilee, 
from  about  the  35th  parallel  of  north  latitude  to  Mount  Carmel. 
Here  they  founded  great  maritime  cities,  originally  independent  of 
each  other,  of  which  the  most  ancient  were  Arvad  (Aradus)  in  the 
north,  and  Sidon  and  Tyre  on  the  south.    To  these  were  afterwards 

*  In  fact,  the  Hebrew  seems  to  have  derived  its  existing  form  from  the  influence  of 
the  Ganaanite  dialects,  and  henoe  it  is  called  in  Scripture  "the  language  of  Canaan."-^ 
Isaiah  xiiC.  18. 

f  From  the  mention  of  ffidon  alone,  of  all  the  Phoenician  dties,  in  Oenesis  x.,  w«. 
may  perhaps  infer  that  the  Hamite  element  was  most  distinctly  marked  in  that  dty ;  and 
that  this  was  one  cause  of  its  rivalry  with  Tyre  for  supremacy. 

X  Herod,y  iL  44 ;  comp.  L 1,  viL  89. 

g  BawUnson's  Eerodciua,  voL  iv.  Essay  il    On  the  Migrations  of  the  Fhcenidans 
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added  BerytuB,  Byblus,  and  Tripolis.  The  "roct-bmlt"  Tyre* 
disputed  the  honour  of  antiquity  with  Sidon,  "  the  city  of  fisher- 
men," which  claimed  to  be  its  mother-city.  When  Palestine  was 
conquered  by  the  Israelites,  the  latter  was  important  enough  to  be 
called  "great  Sidon,"  and  was  the  northernmost  city  included 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  was  assigned,  with  the 
"  strong  city  Tyre,"  to  the  tribe  of  Asher,  who,  instead  of  subduing 
their  part  of  Phoenicia,  became  tributary  to  the  Ph(Enician8.t 

These  notices  show  us  the  two  chief  cities  of  the  Phoenicians 
at  a  high  d^ree  of  power  as  early  as  tlie  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century  b.c.  Besides  these  settlements  on  the  coast,  the  king- 
dom of  Hamath,  on  the  Upper  Orontes,  seems  to  hare  been  of 
Phoenician  origin,  and  it  took  an  active  part  in  the  wars  against 
the  Israelites  under  Joshua.  In  the  time  of  the  Judges,  the 
Sidonians  are  mentioned  among  the  oppressors  of  Israel.  In  the 
Homeric  poems  we  often  meet  with  Sidon,  Sidonia,  and  the 
Sidonians,  as  flourishing  in  wealth  and  art,  especially  in  the 
manufacture  of  beautiftil  woven  fabrics,  carrying  on  an  extensive 
commerce,  both  in  goods  and  in  slaves,  and  characterized  by 
cunning  in  their  dealings.  The  absence  of  the  very  name  of  Tyre 
from  Homer  is  hardly  a  decisive  proof  of  its  insignificance ;  for 
the  Greeks  may  naturally  have  denoted  the  country  and  people  by 
the  name  of  the  city  with  which  they  became  fost  acquainted. 
The  mythical  stories  of  Greece,  and  the  traditions  of  the  Phoenician 
colonies  in  the  west,  point  to  the  twelfth  and  eleventh  centuries 
as  the  period  when  the  Phoenicians  had  already  become  active 
colonizers.  Utica,  on  the  African  coast,  was  said  to  have  been 
founded  200  years  before  Carthage,  and  Gades  or  Gadeira  (Cadiz) 
outside  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  a  few  years  earlier.  The  worship 
of  the  Tyrian  Hercules  (Melcarth)  at  the  latter  place  is  supposed 
to  fiimish  a  proof  that  Tyre  was  its  mother  city,  and  the  legend  of 
Cadmus  also  points  to  Tyre  as  the  leading  city  of  the  Phoenicians. 
The  historian  Justin  has  preserved  an  interesting  tradition,  that^ 
a  year  before  the  Trojan  war,  the  Sidonians  were  defeated  by  the 
king  of  Ascalon,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sidon 
took  refuge  in  Tyre,  which  became  from  that  time  the  chief  city 
of  Phoenicia.  Such  a  collision  between  the  Phoenicians  and  the 
Philistines  is  not  improbable  during  the  time  of  Israel's  servitude 

*  The  Hebrew  2hor  and  the  Greek  Thpoc  are  dialectic  varieties  of  the  PhceniciaQ 
name  Sur  or  Sor^  which  the  spot  still  retains.  The  word  probably  signifies  a  roofe. 
Berytus  and  Byblus  also  claimed  very  high  antiquity. 

f  Joshua  xL  8 ;  xix.  28,  29. 
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to  the  latter  people ;  and  a  common  hostility  to  them  would  fiir- 
niah  one  motive  for  the  close  alliance  between  David  and  the 
Phoenicians. 

With  the  formation  of  that  alliance,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eleventh  centnry  b.c.,  we  again  reach  safe  historic  ground.  Tyro 
is  now  without  dispute  the  leading  city  of  Phoenicia.  She  places 
at  the  disposal  of  David  and  Solomon  all  the  resources  of  art  as 
well  as  wealth  for  the  building  of  the  temple,  the  grandest  edifice 
which  the  world  had  yet  seen,  and  the  monument,  not  only  of  the 
piety  of  Israel,  but  of  the  riches  and  civilization  of  Phoenicia. 
Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  was  master  of  Lebanon  and  its  forests. 
His  ships  not  only  commanded  the  commerce  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, but  he  joined  with  Solomon  in  naval  enterprises  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  from  the  port  of  Elath  (^lana)  in  the  Bed  Sea. 
The  treaty  made  by  the  two  kings  fhmishes  a  very  interesting 
example  of  the  relations  between  a  conmiercial  and  agricultural 
people.  From  Abibal,  the  father  of  Hiram,  down  to  the  founda- 
tion of  Carthage,  Josephus  has  preserved  a  chronological  list  of 
kings,  furnished  by  the  Tyrian  histories  of  Dins  and  Menander. 
The  burthens  imposed  upon  the  people  by  Hiram,  to  support  his 
foreign  enterprises  and  his  magnificent  works  at  Tyre,  entailed  a 
series  of  revolutions  and  assassinations  of  rulers,  till  Ithbaal  or 
Ethbaal,  a  priest  of  Astarte,  usurped  the  crown  and  founded  a 
sacerdotal  dynasty,  embracing  Sidon  as  well  as  Tyre.  The  origin 
of  his  power  throws  light  upon  the  fanatical  attempts  of  his 
daughter  Jezebel  to  establish  the  worship  of  Baal  in  the  kingdom 
of  Israel.  The  native  annals  of  his  reign  recorded  the  great 
drought  which  forms  so  conspicuous  a  part  of  the  story  of  Ahab 
and  Elijah.  In  the  reign  of  his  great  grandson  Pygmalion,  the 
brother  and  oppressor  of  Dido,  we  have  a  point  of  contact  between 
the  native .  annals  and  the  legends  of  the  classic  poets,  to  which 
we  shall  recur  presently  in  relation  to  the  foundation  of  Carthage. 
The  whole  story  seems  to  indicate  a  conflict  of  the  royal  and 
hierarchical  powers. 

The  superior  interest  attached  to  the  colony  seems  to  have 
diverted  the  attention  of  compilers  from  the  annals  of  the  mother 
city,  and  our  next  mention  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  occurs  in  the  com- 
plaints of  the  prophets  Joel  and  Amos  of  their  inroads  on  the 
coasts  of  Judah,  whence  they  canded  off  wealth  to  dedicate  in 
their  temples,  and  young  men  and  maidens  to  sell  as  slaves 
to  the  Grecian^.*    The  slave-trade  of  the  Phoenicians  is  also 

*  Joel  ill  4 — 8 ;  Amos  I  6,  9,    This  introduction  of  Jewish  slaves  into  Greece  b; 
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noticed  in  those  wonderful  desGriptions  of  Tjre  by  the  prophets 
Isaiah  and  Ezekiel,  which  form  an  abnost  ideal  picture  of  com- 
mercial greatness.  ^^  Slaves  and  the  souls  of  men"  are  enumerated 
among  the  chief  articles  of  her  merchandise ;  and  those  Scriptures 
which  have  been  falsely  said  to  sanction  slavery,  mark  this  abom- 
inable traffic  as  one  of  the  sins  that  were  preparing  terrible 
judgment  for  the  proud  city  that  said,  "  I  am  of  perfect  beauty : 
I  am  a  god :  I  sit  in  the  seat  of  God  in  the  midst  of  the  seas."  * 
These  prophetic  pictures,  illustrated  by  the  light  of  history,  reveal 
one  feature  of  the  deepest  interest  in  the  progress  of  civilization. 
"  The  luxury  that  enfeebles  "  is  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  moral 
philosophy,  which  history  is  supposed  invariably  to  confirm.  This 
may  be  true  of  nations  whose  greatness  is  founded  on  agriculture 
or  on  successful  war ;  but  in  a  purely  commercial  state  it  is  quite 
possible  for  wealth  to  produce  luxury  and  insolence,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  call  forth  a  display  of  almost  saperhuman  strength. 
The  energy  which  is  kept  active  in  the  pursuit  of  gain  is  ready  to 
be  expended  in  defence  of  wealth;  and  self-interest  has  often 
proved  a  more  potent  stimulus  than  patriotism.  Ko  city  ever  with- 
stood her  enemies  more  pertinaciously  than  Tyre.  The  successive 
conquerors  of  Western  Asia  made  the  acquisition  of  the  Phoenician 
ports  a  chief  object  of  their  policy.  Sargon  succeeded  so  fisur  as 
to  unite  the  other  cities  in  a  confederacy  against  Tyre,  which  is 
said  even  to  have  been  joined  by  the  ancient  city  on  tiie  mainland, 
which  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  "Old  Tyre."  For  Tyre 
had  by  this  time  become  a  double  city,  the  new  town  which  was 
built  on  the  island  opposite  to  its  ancient  site  having  naturally 
become  the  stronghold.  Its  navy  defeated  the  united  fleets  of  its 
former  subjects,  and  the  city  was  besieged  in  vain  for  five  years 
by  Sargon  (b.o.  721—717).  The  interval  of  160  years,  between 
this  siege  and  that  by  Nebuchanezzar,  seems  to  have  been  a 
period  of  steady  prosperity,  during  a  part  of  which  at  least 
Phoenicia  was  in  close  alliance  with  Egypt.  It  was  by  the  aid  of 
a  Phoenician  fleet  that  Neko  is  said  to  have  achieved  the  circum- 
navigation of  Africa  (about  b.c.  610).t  The  Phoenicians  had  soon 
to  feel  the  whole  weight  of  the  new  Babjlonian  power.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar overran  Phoenicia  and  took  Sidon  by  storm ;  but  only 
became  master  of  Old  Tyre  after  a  siege  of  thirteen  years  (b.c. 
598—585)4 

the  Fhosniciaii  merchants,  as  early  as  the  begiDning  of  the  eighth  century  B.a,  is  a  &cl 
deserTing  of  more  attention  than  it  has  received. 

*  Isaiah  xxiii. ;  Ezekiel  xxvil,  xxviil 

t  See  Vol  L  p.  133.  t  See  Vol  L  p.  288. 
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Thongh  the  iiiflnlar  city  still  preserved  its  independence  under 
its  own  kings,  its  power  had  received  a  severe  shock.  Cyprus,  its 
most  ancient  colony,  was  taken  by  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt.  But, 
at  the  accession  of  Cyrus,  Tyre  and  Sidon  still  appear  as  com- 
mereial  states,  conveying  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  to  Joppa,  to  aid 
in  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  (b.o.  636).*  The  Phoenician  cities 
made  a  voluntary  submission  to  Cyrus  or  his  son,  if  that  should 
not  rather  be  called  an  alliance,  which  permitted  them  with  im- 
punity to  refuse  Cambyses  the  services  of  their  navy  for  his  pro- 
jected expedition  against  Carthage.  That  navy  formed  the  chief 
maritime  strength  of  the  Persian  empire.  By  its  aid  Cyrus  was 
enabled  to  subdue  the  Ionian  cities,  and  it  served  against  the 
Greeks  in  the  Persian  wars  with  varying  success,  till  the  Phoeni- 
cians were  signally  defeated  by  the  Athenians  off  Salamis  in 
Cyprus  (b.o.  449).  In  the  wars  between  the  Grecian  states,  the 
Phoenician  fleet  was  employed  in  aiding,  first  the  Spartans  and 
afterwards  the  Athenians,  according  to  the  varying  policy  of 
Persia.  By  their  aid  Conon  secured  the  ascendancy  over  Sparta 
which  enabled  him  to  build  the  Long  Walls  of  Athens,  and  Phoe- 
nician sailors  aided  in  the  work.  These  services  led  to  a  £riend- 
ship  between  Phoenicia  and  Athens.  A  decree  of  the  Athenian 
senate  made  Strato,  king  of  Sidon,  a  public  guest,  and  immunities 
were  granted  to  Sidonian  merchants  settling  in  the  city,  where 
Phoenician  inscriptions  have  been  found  of  a  date  about  b.c.  880. 
During  all  this  time  the  Phoenician  cities  were  left  under  the 
government  of  their  own  kings,  profiting  themselves  and  enriching 
the  empire  by  their  commercial  prosperity.  In  the  war  with 
Evagoras  of  Cyprus  they  suffered  severely  for  their  fidelity  to 
Persia ;  and  Tyre  is  even  said  to  have  been  taken  by  the  insurgent 
prince.  At  this  period  Sidon  appears  as  the  chief  of  the  Phoe- 
nician cities.  The  Persian  king  had  a  palace  there,  though  the 
city  was  governed  by  its  own  prince. 

Under  the  cruel  despotism  of  Artazerxes  Ochus,  the  oppression 
of  the  Persian  satrap  and  military  commanders  at  Sidon  became 
so  intolerable  that  a  congress  of  the  Phoenician  cities  at  Tripolis 
decided  on  a  general  revolt  (b.o.  862).  The  royal  palace  at  Sidon 
was  sacked,  the  Persians  massacred,  the  fleet  burned  to  render 
escape  impossible,  and  an  alliance  formed  with  Kectanebo  11., 
king  of  Egypt,  who  sent  a  garrison  of  4000  Greeks  to  aid  in  the 
defence.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  relate  the  disastrous 
issue  consequent  on  the  treachery  of  Tennes,  king  of  Sidon,  and 


*  EzraiiL7. 
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of  Memnon,  the  leader  of  the  Greek  mercenaries.*  Even  this 
blow  did  not  destroy  the  prosperity  of  Sidon;  but  it  effectoaUy 
alienated  her  people  from  Persia,  and  they  were  the  first  to  submit 
to  Alexander  when  he  entered  Phoenicia  after  the  battle  of  Issus. 
We  have  seen  how  the  resistance  of  Tyre  brought  down  npon  her 
the  penalty  of  utter  destruction  ;f  but  the  Carians,  with  whom 
Alexander  repeopled  the  city,  fell  into  the  habits  of  the  former 
population,  and  both  Tyre  and  Sidon  recovered  much  of  its  com- 
mercial greatness.  After  a  long  struggle  between  the  kingdoms  of 
Egypt  and  Syria,  Phcanicia  was  finally  secured  to  the  latter  by  Anti- 
ochus  the  Great  (b«c.  198).  But  the  commercial  rivalry  of  Egypt 
proved  more  serious  even  than  political  subjection ;  and  the  founda- 
tion of  Berenice  on  the  Bed  Sea  diverted  to  Alexander  much  of 
the  oriental  commerce  that  had  previously  flowed  tlirough  Tyre 
and  SidoUi  But  still  they  did  not  succumb  to  their  younger  rival 
Under  the  Bomans,  to  whom  Phoenicia  was  subjected  with  Syria, 
Tyre  was  still  the  first  commercial  city  of  the  world.  The  Arab 
conquest  secured  for  it  new  prosperity  under  the  gentle  govern- 
ment of  the  Caliphs,  till  it  finally  succumbed  to  the  dominion  of 
the  Turks  (a.d.  1516),  and  to  the  blow  inflicted  on  the  whole 
conmierce  of  the  Levant  by  the  discovery  of  the  route  to  India  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Thus,  if  we  should  accept  the  supposed 
date  of  the  migration  of  the  Phoenicians  from  the  shores  of  the 
Bed  Sea,  we  should  have  a  period  of  4000  years  for  the  existence 
of  the  nation ;  and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  their  prosperity 
reached  back  to  a  point  as  long  before  the  Christian  era  as  that  to 
which  it  extended  after  it,  making  up  in  all  a  space  of  not  less 
than  3000  years. 

The  causes  which  chiefly  contributed  to  this  long  career  of  com- 
mercial greatness  are  to  be  sought  partly  in  the  geographical 
position  of  the  people,  and  partly  in  their  national  character.  As 
a  mixed  race — for  in  this  light  we  have  already  seen  reason  to 
regard  them — ^they  imited  the  enterprise  and  inventive  genius  of 
the  Hamite  race  with  the  tenacity  of  purpose  and  love  of  gain 
which  have  always  distinguished  the  Semitic.  Pent  in  between  a 
coast  possessing  several  fine  harbours  and  the  lofty  chain  of 
Lebanon,  whose  terraces  produce  little  but  the  cedar  and  the  date* 
palm,  they  became  of  necessity  a  nation  of  mariners ;  and  their 
lot  was  cast  at  that  very  spot  of  all  the  ancient  world  from  which 
maritime  activity  could  be  most  profitably  pursued.  At  the  junc- 
tion of  the  three  continents,  accessible  from  the  remote  east  by  the 

*  See  p.  41.  f  See  pp.  68—60 
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easy  route  which  crosses  the  northern  part  of  the  Syrian  Desert, 
and  from  the  Bed  Sea  and  Egypt  through  Palestine  and  along 
the  coast,  looking  out  westward  over  the  Mediterranean,  and  con- 
nected with  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece  by  the  stepping- 
stones,  so  to  speak,  of  Cyprus,  Crete,  and  the  islands  of  the 
^gsean,  Phoenicia  may  well  be  called  the  commercial  focus  of  the 
ancient  world.  To  the  south  and  east  lay  the  highly  civilized  and 
productive  regions  where 

**  Egypt  with  Assyria  strode       In  wealth  and  luxury," 

backed  by  all  the  wealth  of  India  and  Arabia;  to  the  west,  the 
extensive  coast-line  of  Europe  and  Africa,  here  peopled  with  races 
whose  native  energy  only  needed  the  touch  of  commerce  to  adorn 
their  freedom  with  the  graces  of  civilization,  and  there  offering 
virgin  tracts  of  unsurpassed  fertility  to  the  enterprise  of  the  colo- 
nist. And  every  new  step  in  prosperity  added  the  impulse  of 
necessity  to  a  people  whose  numbers  must  soon  have  outgrown 
their  narrow  territory. 

Accordingly,  from  a  very  early  age,  we  find  the  Phoenicians 
acting  as  carriers  of  the  produce  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Babylon. 
Homer  tells  us  of  their  traffic  in  the  metal  trinkets  and  woven 
fabrics  which  were  produced  abundantly  in  those  countries,  as 
well  as  in  slaves.  We  have  seen  how  they  joined  Solomon  in 
distant  voyages  of  as  much  as  three  years'  duration,  which  pro- 
duced "gold  and  silver,  ivory,  apes,  and  peacxxjks."*  The  plain 
interpretation  of  the  much  disputed  text  is  that  these  objects 
were  brought  home  by  the  navy  that  sailed  periodically  to  Tarshish, 
that  is,  the  south  of  Spain,  and  which  would  visit  the  African 
coast,  whence  the  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks  could  be  obtained. 
The  eaetem  voyage  to  the  shores  of  Africa  and  Arabia  beyond 
the  straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  which  produced  the  gold  of  Ophir, 
was  performed  by  Phoenician  mariners  on  board  the  ships  of 
Solomon ;  f  and  it  was  probably  by  a  similar  combination  that 
much  of  the  traffic  of  the  oriental  monarchies  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  was  carried  on.  In  that  vivid  picture,  which  Ezekiel  draws 
of  the  Tyrian  trade  in  the  age  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  we  read  of  frank- 
incense and  spices  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  and  of  cotton 
fabrics  and  "  bright  iron,"  or  steel,  which  came  doubtless  from  India. 
Most  of  their  Indian  traffic  passed  probably  through  the  great  em- 
porium of  Babylon,  which  also  furnished  embroidered  "  Baby- 
lonish garments  "  and  other  manufactures.      From  Egypt  thej 

•  2  Chron.  he  21.  j  I  Kings  ix.  27;  2  Ohron.  yiil  18 
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obtained  its  staple  maQBfacture  of  linen,  as  well  as  their  cliief 
supplies  of  corn.  Palestine  too  provided  them  with  com,  wine, 
oil,  honey,  and  balsams ;  Damascus  with  white  wool  and  wine ; 
and  the  pastures  of  the  Arabian  Desert  with  sheep  and  goats. 
From  the  highlands  of  Armenia  they  obtained  horses  and  mules ; 
and  the  natives  of  Gleorgia  and  Circassia  were  doomed  then,  as  in 
later  times,  bj  the  fatal  gift  of  beauty,  to  feed  their  slave  trade. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  Ezekiel  speaks  of  the  nations  as  bringing 
their  goods  to  the  Phcenicians.  The  caravan  trade  was  conducted 
by  the  nomad  tribes  of  Syria  and  Arabia,  such  as  those  to  whom 
Joseph  was  sold ;  but  the  Phoenicians  had  also  factories  and  mar- 
kets in  various  cities,  as  at  Alexandria  and  Jerusalem. 

Their  own  commercial  energy,  however,  was  chiefly  engaged  in 
distributing  over  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  the  wealth 
which  they  collected  from  the  east,  and  thus  they  were  the  chief 
igents  in  the  commercial  civilization  of  the  western  world.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  one  of  the  many  traditions  respecting  the  origin 
of  navigation  ascribes  its  invention  to  the  Phcenicians.  With 
greater  probability  they  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  steered 
their  ships  by  observations  of  the  stars,  and  they  were  thus  able 
to  venture  into  the  open  sea  on  distant  voyages,  while  other  mari- 
ners crept  along  the  shores.  They  employed  the  jpentecanterj  or 
swift  low  vessel  of  fifty  oars,  suited  both  for  trade  or  piracy,  the 
lai-ger  trireme,  or  galley  of  three  banks  of  oars,  and  the  round 
ship  for  stowage,  which  took  its  significant  name  from  a  milk- 
pail  igavlos).  The  first  was  their  usual  craft  in  the  earliest 
times;  and  the  voyages  which  they  performed  in  such  vessels 
excite  an  astonishment  like  that  we  feel  when  reading  of  the  mere 
smacks  in  which  our  own  early  navigators  ventured  into  the  Polar 
Seas.  It  was  no  slight  advantage  to  the  Phcsnicians  that  the; 
had  to  deal  with  the  calmer  waters  and  clear  skies  of  the  Medi- 
terranean; but  they  also  ventured  out  into  the  Atlantic,  skirting 
the  African  coast  as  far  as  Senegal  and  the  Canaries  (the  Fortu- 
nate Islands  of  the  ancients)  and  at  a  later  age  venturing  to  the 
southwestern  shores  of  Britain,  the  Camteridee,  or  tin-islands. 
The  tin  procured  at  first  from  Spain,  and  aft^erwards  from  Britain, 
supplied  the  demand  of  the  nations  on  the  Mediterranean  shores 
for  one  ingredient  of  the  bronze,  of  which  their  arms,  their  orna- 
ments, and  most  other  objects  of  metal-work  were  composed. 
The  silver  mines  of  Andalusia  provided  the  Phoenicians  with  such 
quantities  of  the  precious  metal,  that  they  are  said  to  have  used 
masses  of  it  for  anchors.     Their  active  commerce  with  Greece 
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forms  one  of  the  earliest  known  facta  in  the  history  of  that 
country;  and  whatever  may  be  the  tmth  concealed  beneath  the 
legends  respecting  Phoenician  settlements  on  its  shores,  its 
alphabet  bears  witness,  to  the  present  day,  that  it  deriyed  the 
rudiments  of  letters  from  the  Phoenicians. 

Besides  the  products  of  other  countries,  the  Phoenicians  traded 
in  some  great  manufactures  of  their  own,  especially  the  Sidonian 
embroideries,  such  as  Homer  mentions  as  carried  to  Troy  by 
Paris,  the  glass  for  which  Sidon  was  also  famous,  and  the  cele- 
brated Tynan  purple.  In  the  manufacture  of  their  glass,  the 
Sidonians  used  the  fine  sand  of  the  beach  beneath  Mount  Carmel ; 
and  an  old  tradition  ascribes  the  invention  of  glass  to  an  accident 
on  this  very  spot.  Some  mariners,  in  kindling  a  fire  upon  the 
shore,  propped  up  their  cauldron  with  lumps  of  the  Tuxtron 
(native  csurbonate  of  soda)  which  formed  their  cargo,  £rom  the 
fusion  of  which  with  the  sand  a  stream  of  molten  glass  ran  out  I 
But  in  fact  the  monuments  of  the  Egyptians  prove  their  possess- 
ion of  the  art  as  early  as  the  fourth  dynasty,  a  time  not  very 
different  from  that  of  the  alleged  migration  of  the  Phoenicians 
from  the  Bed  Sea ;  and  the  abundance  both  of  sand  and  natron 
confirms  the  probability  of  its  invention  in  Egypt.*  The  Sido- 
nians used  the  blowpipe,  the  graver,  and  the  lathe;  they  cast 
glass  mirrors ;  and  they  seem  to  have  made  imitations  of  precious 
stones  in  coloured  glass.  The  still  more  famous  Tyrian  purple 
was  obtained  from  the  juice  of  marine  molluscs  of  the  genera 
Imccmum  and  rrmrex^  of  which  the  former  was  found  on  the  rocks 
along  the  coast,  and  the  latter  had  to  be  dredged  in  deep  water. 
Each  animal  yields  only  a  small  drop  of  the  precious  fluid,  from  a 
canal  which  follows  the  spiral  convolutions  of  the  shell.  When 
first  extracted,  by  means  of  a  sharp  point,  it  is  of  cream  colour, 
and  has  the  smell  of  garlic.  Exposure  to  the  light  changes  it 
successively  to  green,  blue,  red,  and  deep  purple ;  and  a  fabric 
steeped  in  it,  and  then  washed  with  soap,  assumes  a  permanent 
dye  of  bright  crimson.  The  molluscs  that  produce  the  dye  are 
almost  peculiar  to  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  and  the  Tyrians  seem 
to  have  possessed  some  chemical  secrets  of  the  manufacture. 
Under  the  Bomans  they  held  the  sole  privilege  of  making  the 
imperial  purple,  down  to  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks. 

While  the  voyages  by  which  this  vast  commerce  was  conducted 
would  tempt  the  more  adventurous  to  form  permanent  settlements 

•  See  Vol  L,  p.  86. 
»«.-  II.— 28  ^  , 
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on  the  shores  they  visited,  the  prosperity  derived  from  it  would  cause 
a  growth  of  population  far  too  great  for  such  a  r^on  as  Phoenicia, 
and  BO  make  colonization  a  necessity.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  conquest  of  Palestine  by  Joshua  must  have  driven  back  whole 
nations  of  the  Canaanites  upon  their  kinsmen  in  Phoenicia  and 
Coele-Syria,  causing  an  emigration  like  that  of  the  lonians  when 
thrust  out  by  the  Dorians  from  Peloponnesus  into  Attica.  In  the 
story  of  Joshua's  victories  over  the  northern  Canaanites,  we  read 
repeatedly  of  their  defeated  hosts  being  chased  into  these  veiy 
regions ;  and  the  traditional  date  of  the  commencement  of  Phoe- 
nician colonization  has  a  near  approximation  to  that  of  the  Jewish 
conquest.  A  similar  impulse  is  supposed  to  have  been  given  by 
the  victories  of  David  at  the  very  period  when  the  prosperity  of 
Tyre,  under  the  father  of  Hiram,  gave  it  the  means  of  successftd 
colonization.  That  the  dissensions  and  revolutions  which  followed 
the  reign  of  Hiram  tended  to  the  same  result,  is  strikingly  proved 
by  the  story  of  the  foundation  of  Carthage. 

But,  frx)m  whatever  cause  a  colony  might  be  sent  forth,  its 
foundation  was  conducted  with  the  same  regard  to  political  and 
religious  organization  as  among  the  Greeks ;  and,  like  theirs,  the 
Phoenician  colonies  were  models  of  the  parent  state.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  religion  and  polity  of  Carthage  faithfriUy  represent 
those  of  the  mother  city.  Tyre.  The  fragments  of  native  history 
furnish  no  distinct  accounts  of  the  progress  of  the  Phoenicians  in 
colonization ;  but  we  are  not  without  traditions  and  landmarks, 
by  which  to  trace  their  advance  round  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Cyprus,  lying  within  sight  of  the  Phoenician  coast,  would 
naturally  be  first  occupied.  Their  presence  here  is  attested  by 
numerous  inscriptions,  and  their  settlement  of  Citium  preserved 
the  name  by  which  the  island  is  designated  in  Scripture,  Chittim. 
Its  foundation  was  ascribed  by  a  legend  to  a  Sidonian  king,  Belus, 
whose  name,  and  the  Baal-worship  from  which  it  is  derived,  are 
indications  of  the  ancient  connection  of  the  Phoenicians  with  the 
nations  on  the  Euphrates.  The  corresponding  female  deity, 
A^shtoreth,  or  Astarte,  who  was  worshipped  especially  at  Sidon^ 
had  her  celebrated  fane  at  Paphos, 

''And  thenoe  her  lustful  oigies  she  enkrged  ^ 

to  the  shores  of  Greece  and  Italy,  under  the  name  of  Aphrodite 
Urania,  or  the  Heavenly  Venus.    The  legends  of  lo,  of  the  rape  of 
Europa,  and  of  Dido,  seem  to  have  been  connected  with  the  diffo 
won  of  lier  worship. 
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The  passage  from  Cyprus  to  Asia  Minor  is  as  easy  as  that  from 
Phoenicia  to  Cyprus,  and  the  presence  of  Phoenician  settlers  alon^ 
the  shores  of  Cilicia,  Lycia,  and  Caria,  in  Bhodes  and  Crete 
and  the  islands  of  the  ^gean,  and  on  the  peninsula  of  Greece, 
may  be  traced  by  legends  of  unknown  antiquity,  and  in  many 
cases  by  more  substantial  memorialB.  Their  track  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  similar  evidence  into  the  Euxine,  as  far  as  the  shores 
of  Bithynia.  At  the  gold  mines  of  Thasos,  Herodotus  was  shown 
the  traces  of  immense  works  ascribed  to  the  Phoenicians,  who 
seemed,  as  he  expresses  it,  to  have  turned  a  mountain  upside 
down;  and  they  are  said  to  have  worked  the  gold  mines  on  the 
opposite  shore  of  Thrace.  From  Euboea  they  crossed  over  to 
make  that  settlement  in  Boeotia,  the  memory  of  which  seems  to 
be  preserved  in  the  l^end  of  Cadmus.  The  rocky  shores  of 
Attica  and  the  Peloponnesus  presented  few  temptations  to  per- 
manent settlements;  but  the  Phoenicians  firequented  them  as 
traders  and  as  pirates ;  and  the  legend  of  lo,  for  example,  indi- 
cates their  presence  at  Argos  in  both  characters.  At  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,  Cythera  afforded  a  resting-place 
between  Phoenicia  and  the  West :  and  the  worship  of  Aphrodite, 
for  which  this  island  was  as  celebrated  as  Cyprus,  is  traced  by 
Herodotus  to  the  Phoenicians.*  On  the  west  side  of  Greece,  the 
Paphian  inhabitants  of  Cepallenia  claimed  descent  from  the  Phoe> 
nician  Cadmus, 

The  next  step  of  their  westward  progress  carried  the  Phoenicians' 
to  Sicily,  a  migration  which  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  fable  of 
the  flight  of  Dsedalus  from  Crete ;  and  by  the  worship  of  Yenus^ 
at  Eryx  and  Egesta.  Thucydides  expressly  states  that  they  took 
possession  of  the  promontories  and  small  islands  on  the  coast  for 
the  purpose  of  trading,  and  that  they  were  driven  by  the  Greek 
colonists  from  all  these  positions  except  Panormus  {Palermo) 
and  some  others  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  island,  which 
they  were  enabled  to  hold  through  their  proximity  to  Carthage. 
For  even  the  latest  date  assigned  for  the  foundation  of  Carthage 
is  before  the  earliest  of  the  HeUenic  settlements  in  Sicily.  These 
accounts,  which  are  in  every  way  probable,  point  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  mere  factories  and  not  colonies,  except  at  the  western 

*  Another  legend  ascribes  it  to  JBneas,  whose  fabled  birth  from  Venus  and  oonneo* 
don  with  Dido  may  peihaps  indicate  the  inflaenoe  of  a  Fhoanidan  element  among  the 
Trojans.  The  god  Melioertes,  who  was  worshipped  with  faifant  sacrifices  at  Tenedos,  is 
tmqnestionably  the  Tyrian  Meloarih.  In  the  same  way  the  settlement  of  Sryx  and 
Egesta  in  Sldly  is  ascribed  to  the  Trojans  under  ^neas. — Time,  yi  2. 
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extremity  of  the  island.  There  are  distinct  traces  of  Phoenician 
settlements  in  M elita  and  Ganlns  {MaUa  and  Chzo)  and  Cossjra 
(Pantellaria),  which  lie  like  stepping-stones  between  Sicily  and 
Africa,  as  weU  as  in  Sardinia  and  Ebusns  (Iviea).  By  such 
stages  the  Phcenidan  mariners  were  conducted  to  the  shores  of 
Spain,  if  indeed  they  did  not  reach  them  at  an  earlier  period  by 
a  more  direct  route ;  for  Tarshish  is  mentioned  in  the  earliest  list 
of  the  nations  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  In 
the  most  flourishing  period  of  Phoenician  commerce,  the  voyages 
to  these  dbtant  regions  employed  a  peculiar  class  of  vessels,  ^^  the 
ships  of  Tarshish,"  which  doubtless  became  like  our  ^^  Eastindia- 
men"  a  generic  name  for  the  largest  ships  of  their  commercial 
marine. 

Known  to  the  Greeks  only  by  Phoenician  reports,  this  region, 
under  the  names  of  Tartessus,  was  connected  by  them  with  very 
vague  ideas.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  denote  all  Spain ;  sometimes 
a  part  or  the  whole  of  Andalusia ;  sometimes  the  region  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Beetis  {Ouadai^tivvsr)^  which  was  itself  called  by  the 
same  name,  and  in  the  Delta  of  which  some  writers  place  a  city 
Tartessus.*  In  short,  both  the  Tarshish  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the 
Tartesstts  of  the  Greeks,  may  be  taken  to  include  all  they  knew  of 
Spain,  and  perhaps  of  the  western  regions  within  and  without  the 
Straits.t  At  all  events,  there  were  Phoenician  settlements  along 
the  coast  of  Andalusia,  some  of  which — ^as  Malaca  {Mdldgd)  and 
Carteia— can  be  distinguished  fix>m  the  latter  Carthaginian  colo- 
nies ;  and  these  were  their  great  emporia  fi)r  the  silver,  iron,  tin, 
and  lead,  which  they  obtained  from  the  mines  of  the  interior. 
The  working  of  those  mines  must  have  brought  them  into  dose 
contact  with  the  natives  beyond  the  coast,  whose  superior  civil- 
ization was  evident  down  to  later  ages.  These  settlements 
led  them  on  to  those  straits,  at  which  the  fabled  columns  set 
up  by  Hercules  (Calpe,  OibraUaa*^  on  the  European  shore,  and 
Abila,  Ajpei?  Sill,  on  the  African)  marked  the  limits  of  geogrsr 
phical  knowledge  and  enterprise  to  the  early  Greeks.  But  centu- 
ries before  the  time  when  the  Greek  poets  were  still  repeating 
their  fable  of  the  earth-encircling  river  Ocean,  which  the  mariner 
entered  as  soon  as  he  left  the  Mediterranean,  the  Phoenicians  had 

*  ProfesBor  Key  has  suggested  an  ingenioiis  etymological  connection  between  Tta^ 
iemm,  Carteia  or  Carpi  or  Ca^  {Oibralttar\  and  the  Cmptiam,  a  people  found  in  the 
centre  of  the  peninsula^  hafing  probably  been  diiyen  from  the  neighbooriiood  of  their 
old  oapital  (Caipe)  by  irmptioBa  acBOfls  the  atnaiti. 

f  Dr.  Davis  urges  some  in^^ooa  argumenta  for  the  identification  of  Tanhiah  vitb 
.Oartliage. 
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not  only  sailed  beyond  the  Straits,  bnt  had  founded  the  great 
colony  of  Gkdes,  which  retains  its  ancient  name  to  the  present  day.* 
Besides  the  tradition  already  mentioned  as  placing  the  foundation 
of  Cadiz  before  that  of  Utica,  and  consequently  about  1100  b.o., 
its  antiquity  is  attested  by  its  preservation  of  the  oldest  form  of 
the  worship  of  the  Tyrian  Hercules  (Melcarth).  His  temple  was 
Mrithout  an  image,  the  only  symbol  of  the  god  being  a  perpetual 
fire.  The  fact,  that  the  Phoenician  colonies  were  rather  com* 
mercial  factories  than  centres  of  j>olitical  power,  is  indicated  by 
the  dealings  of  the  Phocasans  with  Ai^anthonius,  king  of  Tar- 
tessus,  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus  the  Greatf 

G-ades  was  a  station  from  which  mariners  so  enterprising  as  the 
PhcBniciaoB  would  explore  the  adjacent  coasts  both  to  the  north 
and  south;  and  stories  are  related  of  their  trading  as  far  as  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  bringing  home  its  amber.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  they  worked  the  tin  and  lead  mines  of  Corn- 
wall and  the  Scilly  Islands,  and  it  was  from  them  that  Herodotus 
derived  his  knowledge  of  these  "Tin  Islands"  {Caadteridea). 
Aristotle's  information  about  the  British  Islands  in  general — 
which  he  names  respectively  AUhiorij  in  Celtic  the  White  Island, 
and  ler-ney  that  is,  jEW-  or  Ireland — ^may  have  come  by  the 
overland  route  across  Gaul  to  Massalia,  or  by  way  of  Carthage. 
We  have  no  distinct  evidence  that  the  Phoenicians  had  dealings 
with  any  but  the  western  extremity  of  Great  Britain,  the  only 
part  that  produced  the  commodities  they  valued.  The  traces 
of  Phoenician  influence  in  Ireland,  for  which  some  writers  have 
strenuously  contended,  are  at  best  very  doubtfrd.  Besides  the 
British  Isles,  the  Phoenician  navigators  from  Tartessus  traded  to 
others  in  the  Atlantic,  called  the  CEbtrymnides^  which  are  prob- 
ably the  Azores^  though  the  different  groups  of  islands  were 
doubtless  often  confounded.  To  the  south  of  the  Straits,  the 
northwestern  coast  of  Africa  was  occupied  at  several  points  by 
their  settlements. 

A  passing  notice  must  suffice  for  the  very  interesting  ques- 
tion, whether  the  Phoenician  mariners  ventured  out  into  the  wide 
Atlantic,  and  whether  among  those  who  may  have  been  wafted  to 
the  opposite  sh(»'es  by  accident  or  bold  adventure,  any  returned 
to  tell  of  the  existence  of  America.    There  are  some  curious 

*  The  genuine  form  of  the  name»  as  found  on  cohis  of  the  old  PhoBnicuoi  period,  is 
AgoSr  Ot^n),  or,  with  the  definite  article,  Boffodir  ("nrr),  signifying  a  ttrong  endoturt 
or  9Afiee.  The  omission  of  the  initial  breathing  gave  Oadir  or  Oaddir,  the  Phodnidan 
fonn,  aocording  to  the  dassical  writers;  whence  eame  the  Greek  Oadira  and  the  Latin 
€hdm  t  See  Vom  p.  276 
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Btatements  bearing  on  this  point;  bat  their  interpretation  is 
a  matter  of  mere  conjecture.  Avienas,  a  Latin  poet  of  the 
fourth  century  of  our  era,  in  his  work  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, compiled  from  Phoenician  authorities,  quotes  from 
the  Carthaginian  Himilco,  who  had  made  a  voyage  of  nearly 
four  months  westward,  the  assertion  that  the  Atlantic  could  be 
crossed.  From  what  follows,  it  seems  that  Himilco  had  sailed 
as  far  as  what  the  ancients  called  the  ^^  Sargasso  Sea,"  from 
the  shoals  of  sargassvs  or  floating  sea-weed,  which  abound  oS 
the  Azores;  and  it  is  not  even  suggested  that  he  had  reached 
the  opposite  shore.  Other  stories  might  be  cited ;  but  the  moet 
remarkable  of  all  is  the  legend  related  by  Plato  about  AtlantiSj 
an  island  larger  than  Asia  and  Libya  together,  in  the  sea  west  of 
Gades  and  the  Straits.  A  powerful  dynasty  of  kings  reigned  over 
this  and  the  smaller  islands  between  it  and  the  continent,  and  con- 
quered Libya  up  to  Egypt,  and  Europe  as  far  as  Tyrrhenia.  They 
had  gathered  their  forces  for  the  subjugation  of  the  remaining 
countries  round  the  Mediterranean,  when  the  Athenians,  though 
deserted  by  all  their  allies,  repulsed  them  in  a  decisive  battle,  and 
restored  the  freedom  of  all  the  countries  within  the  Straits.  The 
victory  was  followed  by  great  earthquakes  and  floods,  which 
swallowed  up  the  combatants  on  both  sides;  and  the  island  of 
Atlantis  engulfed  beneath  the  waters,  left  only  shoals  of  mud 
which  rendered  that  sea  unnavigable.  All  this  happened  9000 
years  before  the  time  of  Solon,  to  whom  it  was  related  by  the 
Egyptian  priests  of  Sais,  as  an  instance  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
Athenians  respecting  their  forefathers'  exploits.  It  is  super- 
fluous to  observe  that  such  a  legend,  coming  from  such  a  source, 
can  have  no  historical  value.  But  may  its  existence  be  taken 
as  any  argument,  when  confirmed  by  other  evidence,  for  the 
knowledge  of  lands  beyond  the  Atlantic  ?  The  safest  reply  is  a 
candid  confession  of  our  ignorance.  Who  shall  venture  to  draw 
the  Une  between  truth  and  fiction  in  the  travellers'  tales  of  those 
remote  ages  ?  Even  after  making  the  most  liberal  allowance  for 
their  good  faith,  all  that  is  credible  in  their  statements  may  be 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that,  after  long  beating  about 
in  the  storms  of  the  Atlantic,  they  reached  some  of  the  nearer 
islands,  or  some  unknown  parts  of  the  shores  of  Europe  or  Africa, 
which  they  mistook  for  lands  beyond  the  Ocean.  The  utmost  that 
can  be  aflirmed  is  the  possibility  of  the  discovery.* 

*  A  fuller  discoflsion  of  the  question  will  be  focmd  in  the  articles  ^*  Atlantis'*  and 
**  Atlanticum  Mare"  in  the  Dietumofy  of  Greek  and  Roman  Otography, 
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Betuming  through  the  Straits,  we  come  to  those  famous  settle- 
ments of  the  Phoenicians  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  which 


Map  or  Zbuqitana. 


1.  Tasca  FL  :  Wad  Zatn;  boondaiy  to- 
wards Nnmldla. 

a.  Ouididain  Pr.  CL  Blanco. 

&  Hippo  Diairhytas  or  Zaritas:  BUerta. 

4.  Ba«  Sidi  Bou  Shtuha^  or  a  ZibeOt :  Pr. 
Palcmiii. 

0.  ApolUniB  Pr. :  Bm  Sidi  AH-al-JfekJU,  or 
a  Farina. 

&  Bagradas  7L;  Wady  M^trdah:  showing, 
at  and  near  its  month,  its  present  oonrse. 

7.  Andent  conrse  of  the  riyer  nesr  its  month 
(the  dotted  line). 

fll  Utlca:  Bou-tihaUr. 

9.  Castra  ComelU :  GheUah. 

10.  Andent  ooast-lino  (the  dotted  line). 

11.  Present  ooast-llne. 

12.  Baa  Ohamart,  or  O.  Camart. 

18.  Baa  Sidi  Bouaaid,  or  O.  Carthaga. 

14.  Bm  OF  Oaxthaob,  and  mine  of  the  Soman 


1&  Tones;  Tunia. 
1&  Lagoon  or  Bay  of  TatUa. 
17.  The  GoUUa. 
18L  Aqaedact  of  Carthage. 
19.  ji>tl  Zaghwan :  one  sooroe  of  the  Mjna- 
dact. 
90.  Maxnia:  Bhadaa. 

21.  AqaiB  OalidiB :  ffammam  PSitf. 

22.  Cupis:   Ourboa. 

28.  .^Bgimnms  I. :  Zotoamovr^  or  Zembra. 
21  Aqoilarla:  Alh<noaraa\  qnarrles. 

2S.  Mercoril  Pr. :  Baa  Addar,  or  (X  Bvx. 
26L  Cln>«^  or  Aspis :  Aklibiah, 
27.  Combls:  Kurbah. 
2a  Neapolis:  Ifabal. 

29.  HorrtB  Oella :  Harklah. 

80.  Hadmmetnm:  Souaah. 

81.  Sinas  Carthaginiends. 
82b  Slnas  Neapolltanns.* 


dty :  the  oval  line  marks  the  dte  of  El  Maraa. 

*  Besides  exhibiting  the  colonies  now  spoken  of  and  the  whole  ndghboorhood  of 
Carthage,  this  map  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  Roman  campugns  in  AfHca,  and  those  of 
Agaihodes,  which  have  been  related  towards  the  end  of  Chapter  XViU. 
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we  have  reserved  till  the  last  on  account  of  their  connection  with 
Carthage.    Thej  extended  all  along  the  shores  of  Barbary,  6rom 
die  Straits  to  the  Greater  Sjrtis;  but  they  were  naturally  the  most 
numerous  in  that  part  whidi  has  Ibrmed  successively  the  territory 
of  Cartilage,  the  Boman  proTince  of  Africa,  and  the  B^ency  of 
Tunis.    Stretching  out  £rom  the  line  of  the  coast  towards  Sicily, 
and  with  its  eastern  front  looking  in  the  direction  of  Phoenicia, 
this  region  invited  colonization  by  its  splendid  harbours  and  un- 
surpassed fertility ;  and  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  Tyre  drew  sup- 
plies of  com  from  its  abimdance ;  though  not  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  Carthaginians  and  Bomans,  who  afterwards  had  more  com- 
plete possession  of  the  country.    The  most  favourable  district 
for  colonization  was  the  great  bay  between  Cape  FaHna  and  Cape 
Bon  (the  ancient  promontories  of  Apollo  and  Mercury),  the 
shores  of  which,  abounding  in  natural  harbours,  are  adjacent  to 
the  fertile  plains  watered  by  the  Bagradas  and  some  smaller 
rivers, — ^forming  the  ancient  Zeugitana,  or  the  northern  division 
of  Africa^  in  the  original  sense  of  the  word,  which  corresponds 
nearly  to  the  modem  Begency  of  Tunis.    Nearly  all  the  cities  on 
this  coast  were  colonies  of  Tyre.    The  most  ancient  was  Utica 
(or  Itac^),  near  the  mouth  of  the  western  arm  of  the  Bagradas 
.  and  close  imder  the  promontory  of  Apollo.*    Next  in  importance 
was  Tunes  {Ttmis\  at  the  bottom  of  the  lagoon  at  the  mouth  of 
which  Carthage  stood.    It  is  needless  to  enumerate  the  other 
settlements,  some  of  which  are  exhibited  on  the  annexed  map, 
while  others  lay  to  the  west  along  the  coast  of  Numidia,  as  far 
as  the  Straits,  and  to  the  east  round  the  shores  of  the  Lesser 
Syrtis ;  but  we  must  not  omit  to  name  Hippo  Zaritus  {Btseria)^ 
celebrated  in  the  annals  of  chivalry,  and  Hippo  Begins  {BanaA\ 
less  famous  as  the  residence  of  the  Numidian  kings  than  as  the 
bishopric  of  St.  Augustine.     On  the  coast  between  the  two 
Syrtes,  Leptis  Magna  (Zebdah)  was  an  emporium  for  the  caravan 
trade  across  the  desert.    The  eastem  limit  of  the  Phoenidan 
settlements  is  not  accurately  known.    How  the  boundary  was 
afterwards  fixed  between  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Greeks  of 
Cyrene  at  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  has  been  previously 
related.t    Before  proceeding  to  speak  of  Carthage,  the  last  and 
greatest  fruit  of  Phoenician  colonization,  it  is  important  to  inquire 

*  Its  rains  are  seeQ  near  tbe  holy  tomb  of  B(m-^aier.  It  maj  be  mentioned  ben 
onoe  for  aU,  that  tbe  edsting  tur/aee  rains  of  all  these  African  cities,  including  those  of 
Carthage  itself;  are  chiefly  of  the  Roman  period.  The  remains  of  the  Phoenidan  cities 
have  to  be  sought  nndeiground.  f  See  Vol  L,  p.  8641 
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what  lasting  gain  the  nation  derived  from  this  vast  system  of  com 
mevce  and  colonization,  and  what  was  her  influence  upon  human 
civilization  ? 

This  question  cannot  be  better  answered  than  in  the  words  of 
Dr.  Mommsen : — ^'  The  Phoenicians  are  entitled  to  be  commemo- 
rated in  history  by  the  side  of  the  Hellenic  and  Latin  nations  ; 
but  their  case  affords  a  fresh  proof,  and  perhaps  the  strongest 
proof  of  all,  that  the  development  of  national  energies  in  anti- 
quity was  of  a  one-sided  character.  Those  noble  and  enduring 
creations  in  the  field  of  intellect,  which  owe  their  origin  to  the 
AramsBan  race,  did  not  emanate  from  the  Phcsnicians.  While 
faith  and  knowledge,  in  a  certain  sense,  were  the  especial  property 
of  the  Aramsean  nations,  and  reached  the  Indo-Gbrmans  only 
from  the  East,  neither  the  Phoenician  religion  nor  Phoenician 
science  and  art  ever,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  held  an  independent 
rank  among  those  of  the  Aramsean  family.  The  religious  con- 
ceptions of  the  Phoenicians  were  rude  and  uncouth,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  their  worship  was  meant  to  foster  lust  and  cruelty  rather 
than  to  subdue  them.  'So  trace  is  discernible,  at  least  in  times  of 
clear  historical  light,  of  any  special  influence  exercised  by  their 
religion  over  other  nations.  As  little  do  we  find  any  Phoenician 
ardbitecture  or  plastic  art  at  all  comparable  even  to  those  of  Italy, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  lands  where  art  was  native.  The  most 
ancient  seat  of  scientific  observation  and  of  its  application  to 
practical  purposes  was  Babylon,  or  at  any  rate  the  region  of  the 
Euphrates.  *  *  *  The  Phoenicians  no  doubt  availed  themselves  of 
the  artistic  and  highly  developed  manufactures  of  Babylon  for 
their  industry,  of  the  observation  of  the  stars  for  their  navigation, 
of  the  writing  of  sounds  and  the  adjustment  of  measures  for 
their  commerce,  and  distributed  many  an  important  germ  of  civil- 
ization along  with  their  wares ;  but  it  cannot  be  demonstrated 
that  the  alphabet,  or  any  other  ingenious  product  of  the  human 
mind,  belonged  peculiarly  to  them,  and  such  religious  and  scien- 
tific ideas  as  they  were  the  means  of  conveying  to  the  Hellenes, 
were  scattered  by  them  more  after  the  fashion  of  a  bird  dropping 
grains  than  of  the  husbandman  sowing  his  seed.  The  power 
which  the  Hellenes  and  the  Italians  possessed,  of  civilizing  and 
assimilating  to  themselves  the  nations  susceptible  of  culture  with 
whom  they  came  into  contact,  was  wholly  wanting  in  the  Phoe- 
nicians. In  the  field  of  Roman  conquest,  the  Iberian  and  the 
Celtic  languages  have  disappeared  before  the  Eomanic  tongue ; 
the  Berbers  of  Africa  speak  at  this  present  day  the  same  language 
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as  they  spoke  in  the  times  of  the  IlaDnos  and  the  Barcides.  Abore 
all,  the  Phoenicians,  like  the  rest  of  the  Aramsean  nations  as  com- 
pared with  the  Indo-Germans,  lacked  the  instinct  of  political 
life, — ^the  noble  idea  of  self-governed  freedom.  During  the  most 
flourishing  times  of  Sidon  and  Tyre,  the  land  of  the  Phoenicians 
was  a  perpetual  apple  of  contention  between  the  powers  that  ruled 
on  the  Euphrates  and  on  the  Kilo,  and  was  subject  sometimes  to 
the  Assyrians,  sometimes  to  the  Egyptians.  With  half  the  power, 
HeUenic  cities  had  achieved  their  independence ;  but  the  prudent 
Sidonians  calculated  that  the  closing  of  the  caravan  routes  to  the 
east,  or  of  the  ports  of  Egypt,  would  affect  them  more  than  the 
heaviest  tribute ;  and  so  they  punctually  paid  their  taxes,  as  it 
might  happen,  to  Nineveh  or  to  Memphis,  and  even  gave  their 
ships,  when  they  could  not  avoid  it,  to  help  to  fight  the  battles  of 
the  kings.  And  as  at  home  the  Phosnicians  patiently  submitted 
to  the  oppression  of  their  masters,  so  also  abroad  they  were  by  no 
means  inclined  to  change  the  peaceful  career  of  commerce  for  a 
policy  of  conquest.  Their  colonies  were  factories.  It  was  of  more 
moment,  in  their  view,  to  traffic  in  buying  and  selling  with  the 
natives,  than  to  acquire  extensive  territories  in  distant  lands,  and 
to  carry  out  the  slow  and  difficult  work  of  colonization.  They 
avoided  war,  even  with  their  rivals;  they  allowed  themselves  to 
be  supplanted  in  Egypt,  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  east  of  Sicily, 
almost  without  resistance,  and  in  the  great  naval  battles,  which 
were  fought  in  early  times  for  the  supremacy  of  the  western 
Mediterranean  at  Alalia  and  at  Cnmse,  it  was  the  Etruscans  and 
not  the  PhoBuicians  that  bore  the  brunt  of  the  struggle  with  the 
Greeks.*  If  rivalry  could  not  be  avoided,  they  compromised  the 
matter  as  best  they  could ;  no  attempt  was  ever  made  by  the 
Phoenicians  to  conquer  Caere  or  Massilia.  Still  less,  of  course, 
were  the  Phoenicians  disposed  to  enter  on  a^ressive  war.  On 
the  only  occasion,  in  earlier  times,  when  they  took  the  field  on 
the  offensive,  namely,  in  the  great  Sicilian  expedition  of  the 
African  Phoenicians,  which  terminated  in  their  defeat  at  Himera 
by  Gelo  of  Syracuse,t  it  was  simply  as  dutiful  subjects  of  the 
Great  King,  and  in  order  to  avoid  taking  part  in  the  campaign 
against  the  Hellenes  of  the  east,  that  they  entered  the  lists 
against  the  Hellenes  of  the  west ;  just  as  their  Syrian  kinsmen 
were,  in  fact,  obliged  in  that  same  year  to  share  the  defeat  of  the 
Persians  at  Salamis.    This  was  not  the  result  of  cowardice ;  navi 

*  B.G.  588—474.    See  Vol  L,  p.  27d,  and  Vol  IL,  p.  14S. 
t  B.C.  480.    See  Vol  L  p.  483 
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gation  in  unknown  waters  and  with  armed  vessels  requires  brave 
hearts ;  and  that  such  were  to  be  found  among  the  Phoenicians, 
they  often  showed.  Still  less  was  it  the  result  of  any  lack  of 
tenacity  and  idiosyncrasy  of  national  feeling ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
Aramseans  defended  their  nationality  with  spiritual  weapons  and 
with  their  blood  against  all  the  allurements  of  Grecian  civiliza- 
tion and  all  the  coercive  measures  of  eastern  and  western  despots, 
and  that  with  an  obstinacy  which  no  Indo-German  people  have 
ever  equalled,  and  which  to  us,  who  belong  to  the  west,  seems  to 
be  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less  than  human.  It  was  the 
result  of  that  want  of  political  instinct  which,  amidst  all  their 
lively  sense  of  the  ties  of  race,  and  amidst  all  their  faithful  attach- 
ment to  the  city  of  their  fathers,  formed  so  marked  a  feature  in 
the  character  of  the  Phoenicians.  Liberty  had  no  charms  for 
them,  and  they  aspired  not  after  dominion ;  *  quietly  they  lived,' 
says  the  Book  of  Judges,  ^  after  the  manner  of  the  Sidonians, 
careless  and  secure  in  the  possession  of  riches.' "  * 

It  was  the  destiny  of  Cabthagb  to  form  a  conspicuous  excep- 
tion to  this  peaceful  and  submissive  policy ;  and  the  reason  of  the 
diflference  may  be  expressed  in  a  few  words,  which  form  the  key 
to  her  whole  history.  As  the  head  of  the  Phoenician  colonies  in  the 
West,  she  was  compelled  to  assume  a  warlike  attitude,  in  order  to 
prevent  her  commerce  and  theirs  being  driven  fi*om  the  seas.  The 
compromise  made  with  the  despotisms  of  the  East  would  not 
satisfy  the  Greek  republics  of  Sicily  and  Massalia,  or  the  rising 
power  of  Rome.  Founded  by  a  fresh  colony,  when  Tyre  had 
reached  the  height  of  her  prosperity,  the  "  New  Crrr  "f  occupied 
a  position  the  most  favourable  for  supremacy  in  the  western  half 
of  the  Mediterranean.    Placed  at  that  central  point  of  the  African 

*  MommseOf  JSutory  of  Bome^  vol  ii.,  pp.  4—4).  The  leading  aathorities  for  the 
history  of  the  PhoBnioians  are  Gesenius,  Monummta  Phoudda  ;  Heeren's  Raecarthm^  dbe, ; 
Mdvers,  D\»  Phonider ;  Kenrick's  Phanioia ;  and  Mr.  Dyer^s  article  Phankia  in  Dr. 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Oeography, 

f  Solinos  telU  ua  that  the  ancient  name  of  Carthage  waa  Carihada  ;  '*  quod  Phconi- 
oom  ore  exprimit  Givitatem  Kovam,^^  In  Hebrew  there  is  a  poetical  word  Kerelh  or  Carih 
signifying  a  Oily;  and  the  coins  of  Panormus,  a  chief  possession  of  Carthage  hi  Sicily, 
bear  the  legend  of  KerethrhadetihoUi^  or  CarUirhadOui  (I  e.,  the  New  CUy\  the  Carihada 
of  Solinos.  By  changing  the  first  and  second  dentals  respectively  into  gutturals,  the 
Greeks  obtained  Carchadon  (Kapxf^^)  and  the  Romans  Carthago,  As  in  all  similar 
cases,  the  "  New  OUy  "  points  to  an  Old  City  on  or  near  the  same  spot  This  is  common- 
ly explained  as  referring  to  UHea^  which  means  (Xd  OUy  ;  but  Niebuhr  thinks  it  unlikely 
that  such  a  site  as  that  of  Carthage  should  have  been  left  unoccupied  for  nearly  800 
years,  and  he  supposes  the  Old  OUyio  hare  been  on  the  same  spot,  and  to  be  represented 
by  .fl^rto,  the  dudel  of  Carthage. 
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coast,  where  the  projecting  shore  approaches  bo  near  the  western 
extremity  of  Sicily  as  to  divide  the  great  inland  sea  into  two  basins, 
and  within  a  moderate  distance  of  Sardinia,  she  looked  almost  due 
north  to  the  month  of  the  Tiber.* 

The  site  of  Carthage  has  long  been  known  by  tradition  and  bj 
its  existing  rains ;  bat  it  is  only  lately  that  its  exact  topography 
has  ceased  to  be  one  of  the  most  vexed  questions  of  ancient  learn- 
ing. Far  within  the  deep  bay  terminated  by  the  headlands  of 
Mercury  and  Apollo  ((Z  Bon  and  C.  Farmd)^  and  on  its  western 
side,  is  a  rocky  promontory  or  peninsula,  connected  with  the  level 
plain  of  the  Mejerdah  by  an  isthmus,  the  breadth  of  which  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  encroachments  of  the  land.  Along  the  whole 
space  from  C.  Farina  to  the  peninsula,  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the 
Mejerdah,  aided  by  the  north-west  winds,  which  incessantly  throw 
floods  of  sand  upon  the  shore,  have  converted  what  was  once  a 
bold  sweeping  bay  into  a  succession  of  salt-marshes  and  dry  land, 
which  have  filled  up  the  roadstead  once  formed  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  peninsula,  though  its  memorial  still  exists  in  the  village 
oiElrMersa  (the  Aarbour\  adorned  with  the  country-houses  of  the 
Tunisians.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  peninsula,  what  was  once 
a  splendid  basin,  forming  the  port  of  Tunis,  has  been  converted  by 
similar  causes  into  a  lagoon  of  only  six  or  seven  feet  deep,  con- 
nected with  the  sea  by  a  narrow  entrance  called  in  Arabic  jBa£b- 
d-Wad  (the  throat  of  the  river),  and  in  Italian  Ocistia  (the 
Gullet).  Along  the  northern  margin  of  this  basin  runs  a  line  of 
land,  which  once  formed  a  narrow  isthmus,  gradually  rising  till  the 
rocks  culminate  in  Has  Sidi  Bousaid^  or  C.  C(wihage^  a  headland 
nearly  400  feet  high,  forming  the  eastern  point  of  tiie  peninsula. 
Between  this  and  the  somewhat  lower  headland  oiBas  Ghamarty  or 
C.  CamcMrtj  the  eastern  face  of  the  peninsula  opposes  its  breastwork 
of  rocks  to  the  full  force  of  the  storms  that  break  into  the  gulf. 
On  the  lower  eminences  sheltered  by  these  heights,  and  along  the 
shores  between  C.  Carthage  and  the  lagoon  of  Tunis,  stood  the 
£Eimous  city ;  and  on  this  side  the  water  sweeping  round  O.  (hr- 
thoffe  has  so  encroached  upon  the  land  as  to  cover  large  portions 
of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  quays. 

The  fabled  visit  of  JEneas  to  these  shores,  at  the  very  time  when 
Dido  was  building  the  new  city,  has  aflforded  Virgil  the  opportunity 
for  a  description,  as  faithful  as  it  is  poetic,  of  the  aspect  whidi 

*  The  distance  from  C  Bon  to  Manala,  the  ancient  Lilybsam,  is  less  than  90  mile§ . 
bom  Garthage  to  LUybseum  is  aboat  160 ;  and  the  same  toCm^(OagHan)  in  Sanfinia 
from  Carthage  to  the  month  of  the  Tiber  is  under  400  miles. 
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the  spot  Tnaj  be  snppoeed  to  have  presented  to  a  YOjager  landing 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  peninsula.  It  is  passing  strange  that 
the  most  learned  of  poets  dionld  have  been  snspected  of  draw- 
ing  a  purely  imaginaiy  piotuie  of  a  spot  so  well  known  to  the 
Bomans  of  his  age ;  and  stranger  still  that  not  only  commentatora, 
but  such  a  trayeller  as  Dr.  Shaw,  should  have  supposed  the  landing- 
place  of  .^neas  to  have  been  at  AXkofwwreak  (the  ancient  Aquilaria), 
dose  to  Gape  Bcn^  a  distance  of  sixty  miles  from  Oarthage,  and 
resembling  none  of  the  features  of  Vila's  description.''^ 

That  description  of  an  imaginary  approach  to  the  peoinsnla  of 
Carthage  gives  an  admirable  idea  of  its  actual  appearance  about 
the  time  supposed*  Driven  out  of  his  course  from  Sicily  to  Italy 
by  a  storm,  which  the  jealousy  of  Juno  prevails  on  ^olus  to  raise, 
^neas  at  length  makes  the  shore  of  Libya,  with  the  remnant  of 
his  scattered  ^ps,  at  a  point  described  in  the  following  terms  ;— 
^  Within  a  long  raoen  there  liw  a  bay: 

An  island  shades  it  from  the  rolling  sea^ 

And  forms  a  port  seonre  for  ships  to  ride : 

Broke  bj  the  jutting  land,  on  either  side, 

In  doable  streams  the  brin^  waters  glide 

Betwixt  two  rows  of  rooks:  a  q^ran  scene 

Appears  above,  and  groves  forerer  green : 

A  grot  is  formed  beneath,  with  mossy  seats, 

To  rest  the  Nei^ds,  and  exdnde  the  heats. 

Down  through  the  cramues  of  the  living  walls, 

The  crystal  streams  descend  in  mutm'ring  fidis. 

No  halsers  need  to  bind  the  vessels  here, 

Nor  bearded  anchors ;  for  no  storms  they  fear. 

Seven  ships  within  this  happy  harbour  meet^ 

The  thhi  remainders  of  the  scattered  fleet 

The  Trojans,  worn  with  toils,  and  spent  with  woes, 

Leap  on  the  welcome  land,  and  seek  their  wishM  repose.*'  f 

Commentators,  with  only  books  and  maps  to  guide  them,  may 
be  more  easily  excused  than  trayellers  to  the  spot,  for  seeking  the 

*  The  ohoice  of  AOwwareak  involves,  as  Dr.  Davis  has  pointed  out,  the  inference, 
that  Achates  performed  the  journey  of  sixty  miles  on  foot  three  times  in  the  course  of  a 
single  day— an  example  of  "  fidelity  "  to  his  chiers  behests  not  to  be  matched  by  a  High- 
land gUlie. 

f  jRmU,  L  Vv.  159—169.  The  passage  is  given  in  Dryden's  classical  translation, 
for  the  English  reader ;  but  to  follow  the  description  with  minute  accuracy,  it  is  neoes> 
aary  to  snbjiNn  the  origmal:— 

*' Est  in  secessu  longo  locus :  insula  portnm 
Efficit  objectu  latemm ;  quibus  omnis  ab  alto 
Frangitur,  inque  suius  sdndit  sese  unda  reductoa. 
Hinc  atque  hino  vaste  rapes,  geminique  minantur 
In  ooelum  scopuli ;  quorum  sub  vertioe  lat^ 
iBquora  tuta  silent :  tnm  silvls  scena  oorusds 
Desuper,  horrentiqne  atrum  nemns  fanminet  umbrA. 
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"island"  of  Virgn  in  the  little  rocky  "Altara  of  JEgimurus" 
(the  Idcmda  of  ZovKtmowr\  in  the  very  month  of  the  great 
Gulf^  which  lay  remote  from  Carthage,  and  bo  &r  from  making 
a  safe  harbonr,  shipwrecked  some  of  the  yessels  dnring  the 
Btorm.  Kor  have  they  perceived  that  ^neas  was  embayed 
within  the  gnlf  when  he  made  the  land.  The  natural  expla- 
nation, which  makes  all  else  clear,  is  that  the  "island"  was  the 
.  peninsnla  of  Oarthage  itself,  and  that  "  the  port  made  by  it "  lay 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  isthmus,  which  then  formed  a  deep  bay, 
where  is  now  the  salt  lake  of  Sohra  and  the  snbnrb  of  El-Mena.* 
Here  ^neas  would  be  sheltered  by  C.  Camart  from  the  E.S.R 
wind  that  had  driven  him  to  the  shore ;  and  here,  even  since  the 
alteration  of  the  coast,  the  description  of  the  poet  is  borne  out  by 
the  present  aspect  of  the  land.  "  On  nearing  the  coast  from  a 
direction  west  of  0  Camart,  the  land,  or  rather  the  isthmus,  is  very 
low,  and  covered  with  lakes,  which  are  so  swelled  in  extent  by 
heavy  gales,  that  the  jpeninatda  of  Carthage  has  every  appearance 
of  a  aeorgirt  island.  ....  Again,  on  approaching  the  coast  in 
the  same  direction,  the  lofty  double-peaked  mountain  of  Hammam 
I'Enf— to  this  day  called  by  the  Arabs  *the  possessor  of  two 
horns ' — seems  to  tower  above  the  vast  rocks  which  flank  the  little 


Fronte  sab  adveni  eoopuUs  pendentibas  antrum ; 

IntoB  •qvm  duloea,  Tivoque  sedilia  aaxo ; 

Kymphanim  domus:  hlc  feasas  non  yincula  naves 

UUa  tenent;  unoo  non  alligat  anoora  moreuu'' 
In  the  interpretation  of  this  passage,  and  in  the  whole  account  of  Garthage»  a 
special  acknowledgment  is  due  of  the  information  deriTed  from  the  woik  of  Dr.  S. 
Dayis,  *'  Oarthoffe  and  her  BanaUu,  being  an  account  of  the  Excaratiooa  and 
Reseaixihes  on  the  site  of  the  Phoenidan  Metropolis  in  Africa,  and  other  adjaoeot 
places,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  Her  Mi^esty's  Goyemment"  London,  186L 
Svo. 

Dr.  Dayis  has  since  published  a  supplementary  Tolume,  entitled  "The  Ruined  Cities 
within  the  Numidian  and  Carthaginian  Territories.''  Lond.  1862,  8yo.  The  British  Mu- 
seum is  enriched  with  many  of  the  fruits  of  his  discoyeries.  The  praise  due  to  Dr.  Davis 
for  his  researches  must  not  prevent  the  greatest  caution  in  following  his  opinions  and  in* 
terpretations.  His  zeal  has  given  him  a  constant  predisposition  to  find  Punio  remains, 
where  calmer  critics  consider  him  to  have  diaoovered  none  but  Roman.  Leas  donbtiul 
traces  of  Punic  Carthage  have  been  reached  by  M.  Beul6,  whose  discoveries  are  de- 
scribed ui  his  FntUUt  de  OaHKaffe^  1861.  4to.  For  the  existing  topographical  details 
of  the  site  the  best  authority  is  the  Danish  officer  Falbe,  JReeherehea  aur  VEmplaeanad  dt 
Carthage,    Paris  1838. 

*  This  opmion  was  formed  long  before  the  publication  of  Dr.  Davis,  who  may  be 
said  to  have  proved  it  to  demonstration.  We  have  still  some  hentation  in  aoc^tmg 
his  explanation  of  the  "gemini  scopula"  as  the  double  peaks  of  Hammam  VBi^f,  at 
the  very  bottom  of  the  Gulf,  for  beyond  the  lagoon  of  Tunis ;  though  the  impressions 
of  a  traveller  are  most  likely  to  be  the  faithful  reproduction  of  those  made  on  an 
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bay  west  of  0.  Oamart,  into  which  the  Trojan  vessels  entered. 
....  Once  in  this  little  harbour,  they  were  perfectly  safe,  par- 
ticularly during  the  prevalence  of  the  E.S.E.  wind,  the  force  of 
which  is  first  broken  by  C.  Carthage,  then  by  C.  Camart,  and 
finally  by  the  eastern  rocky  projection  of  the  harbour  itself."  *  The 
Nymph's  Grotto  may  well  have  been  an  in.aginary  scene,  which 
the  poet  required  for  a  subsequent  purpose ;  and  the  caves  of  these 
sea-beaten  rocks  may  have  been  swept  away  by  the  violence  of  the 
northwest  winds,  or  covered  by  the  sea.  "  But  notwithstanding 
this,"  adds  the  traveller,  "  I  am  able  to  point  out  the  remains  of  a 
cave  with  'living  water'  dripping  from  the  solid  rock,  and  that 
only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  where  the  vessels  were  at  anchor." 
While  his  followers  kindle  a  fire,  and  dry  and  pound  their  com, 
^neas  ascends  a  rock  which  commands  a  fine  prospect  over  the 
sea,  but  not  a  word  is  said  yet  of  any  view  of  Carthage.  This  is 
doubtless  (7.  GamaH^  from  which  the  city  would  be  hidden  by  the 
intervening  height  oiJebd  Khawi^  or  the  ''Hill  of  the  Catacombs." 
He  looks  in  vain  for  his  scattered  ships ;  but  to  landward  he  sees 
a  herd  of  deer,  seven  of  which  are  soon  shot  down  for  his  seven 
ships.  Turning  from  the  poet  to  the  traveller,  we  read : — "  For 
miles  around  the  secluded  spot  of  Camart  there  are,  even  now, 
'  groves  black  with  frowning  shade,'  and  here  the  dales  and  valleys 
were,  no  doubt,  anciently  teeming  with  herds  of  stags.  These 
timid  animals  were  not  only  driven  from  their  native  wilds  by 
the  accumulation  of  human  dwellings,  but  by  the  incessant  havoc 
caused  among  them  by  the  numerous  huntsmen  of  a  populous  city 
in  such  close  proximity.  Other  wild  beasts,  such  as  the  wolf  and  the 
hyena,  living  in  caves  and  hollows  in  the  rocks,  have  retained  their 
original  strongholds,  and  some  are  even  now  occasionally  kille4  by 
the  indifferent  Arab  sportsmen."  The  next  morning  ^neas  again 
mounts  the  hiU  with  Achates,  and  advancing  through  the  wood 
he  meets  his  divine  mother,  disguised  as  a  Tyrian  huntress,  who 
points  out  Carthage,  and  relates  the  adventures  of  Dido : — 

"  Punica  regna  vides,  Tyrios,  et  Agenoris  urbem ; 
Sed  fines  libyd,  genus  intractabile  bello.'* 

•ndent  voyager  approaching  from  the  same  direction.  The  *^  twin  rocks  ^  of  Virgil  cer- 
tainly seem  to  be  those  at  the  Tery  base  of  which  ^  the  safe  waters  are  hushed  " — ^which 
would  apply  rather  to  O,  Camart^  with  Q,  Carthofft  seen  beyond  it;  and  the  ''minantur 
in  coelum/'  said  of  headlands  only  800  and  400  feet  high,  may  pass  as  a  poetical  exag- 
geration. Br.  Barth  (  WandBrungm^  dbe,\  who  is  a  yery  high  authority,  conjectures  that 
the  whole  isthmus  is  of  late  formation,  and  that  these  two  headlands  were  once  separate 
rocky  ishmds.  At  all  events,  0,  Oamart  may  well  have  been  an  island,  when  the  land 
of  ElrMena  was  under  water. 

*  Davis,  Carih4xg€^  chap.  zv.    **  The  African  Landing-place  of  Virgil's  Hero." 
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This  mnBt  have  been  a  general  yiew  from  the  Bnmmit  of  JAA 
Klumiy  at  the  distance  of  abont  four  miles.  Yenns  bids  JEneas 
and  his  companion  proceed  straight  forward : — 

"  Xo  more  adTioe  to  aeedfbl ;  bat  pnnae 
The  path  before  you,  and  the  town  in  ^w."  * 

Following  this  direction,  they  monnt  another  eminence,  from  the 
slope  of  which  they  obtain  a  view  of  the  whole  scene  of  bnsy 

work  • — 

'*  They  cUmb  the  next  Mcent,  and,  looking  tfown, 
Now  at  a  nearer  distance  view  the  town. 
The  prince  with  wonder  aeea  the  stately  towers, 
Where  late  were  hnts,  and  shepherds*  homely  bowers, 
The  gates  and  streets ;  and  hears,  from  ev*fy  part) 
The  noise  and  busy  oonoonrse  of  the  mart.**  f 

"  The  height  Virgil  now  allndes  to,"  says  Dr.  Davis,  "  is  that 
called  Sidi  B&usatd,  or  Cape  OoHhoffe.  It  is  the  most  prominent 
eminence  on  the  whole  of  the  peninsnla,  being  898  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  strictly  ^  overhangs  the  city.'  It  is  only  one 
mile  from  Byrsa,  the  citadel,  whose  towers  were  directly  oppo- 
site to  it.  From  its  heights  the  Trojans  conid  clearly  distingnish 
the  gates  and  the  various  edifices.  The  din  and  noise  of  the  work- 
men were  perfectly  audible,  particularly  as  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  stones  from  the  very  hill  on  which  they  stood  were  then  actu- 
ally being  quarried  for  building  some  of  the  public  edifices  of  the 
rising  city.  There  are  plain  indications  which  prove  that  the  hill 
of  Sidi  Bousaid  was  anciently  quarried,  and  this  is  corroborated  by 
the  affinity  between  the  formation  of  this  vast  rock  and  some  of 
the  stones  dug  up  at  our  excavations.  Besides,  the  city  actually 
extended  towards  this  hill,  and  the  wall  was  scarcely  half  a  mile 
from  it,  as  is  amply  apparent  from  the  remains  of  the  seargate, 
which  is  almost  at  its  foot." 

From  the  point  thus  defined,  that  part  of  Oarthage  which  may 
be  called  the  city  proper,  lay  to  the  S.W.,  along  the  southeastern 
shore  of  the  peninsula,  with  the  principal  public  buildings  upon 
the  heights  behind,  which  form  the  prolongation  of  Cape  Carthage. 
The  extent  of  this  city,$  as  determined  partly  by  the  few  remains 
of  the  walls,  and  partly  by  the  great  cisterns,  which  are  known  to 

*  "  Perge  mod6,  et,  qui  to  dodt  Tia,  diiige  gressnm.*'— ▼.  401. 

f  "  Corripaere  yiam  interea  qui  semka  moustrat 

Jamque  asoeudebant  coUem,  qui  pluiimus  url^ 

Immmet,  adyerBaaque  aspectat  desi^er  aioes. 

Miratur  molcm  ^kieas,  magalia  quondam ; 

Hirator  portas,  strepitumque,  et  strata  Tiamm.*' — Vr.  41S— 422. 
)  It  is  now  established,  by  most  oonvincing  proo&i  that  Soman  Outhage  was  bdit 
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have  been  outside  of  them,  was  only  about  two  miles  long  by  one 
broad,  the  original  limits  having  doubtless  been  sacredly  preserv- 
ed ;*  but  to  the  northwest  lay  the  suburb  of  Megara  or  Megalia. 
covering  almost  the  whole  surface  of  the  peninsula  (the  circuit  of 
which  is  twenty-four  miles),  and  defended  by  a  triple  line  of  walls 
drawn  right  across  the  isthmus,  which  is  three  miles  wide.t  These 
gigantic  fortifications  rose  to  the  height  of  thirty  cubits,  with  towers 
four  stories  high  at  intervals  of  200  feet.  Behind  each  line  of 
wall  were  two  stories  of  vaulted  casemates,  the  lower  containing 
stabling  for  300  elephants,  and  the  upper  for  4000  horses,  with 
ample  space  for  their  food.  Between  the  walls  were  barracks  for 
20,000  infantry  and  4000  cavalry,  with  magazines  and  stores. 
Thus  there  was  a  complete  fortified  camp  upon  the  isthmus.  A 
line  of  wall  ran  along  the  maigin  of  the  lake  of  Tunis,  to  the  S.  W. 
angle  of  the  city  proper,  where  a  long  narrow  tongue  of  land,  called 
the  Toenda  (that  i^JUlet)  jutted  out  between  the  lagoon  and  the 
sea.  By  establishing  themselves  on  this  spit,  the  Eomans,  in  the 
Third  Punic  War,  were  able  to  attack  the  8.  W.  angle  of  the  wall 
where  it  was  low  and  weak ;  and  the  possession  of  this  point  gave 
Scipio  the  opportunity  of  making  his  celebrated  mole  to  block  up 
the  entrance  to  the  harbours,  which  opened  from  a  small  bay  out- 
side the  base  of  the  Tenia. 

These  harbours  which  can  still  be  traced  with  tolerable  clear- 
ness close  behind  and  parallel  to  the  seashore,  were  two  in 

on  the  exact  site  of  the  Punic  City,  as  indeed  Pliny  expressly  says — *'  in  vesUgiia  Magnn 
Gaiihag|niA>"  F^lbe  discovered  that  the  straight  Roman  roads,  which  are  totally  difiTer- 
eat  from  the  crooked  lanes  used  by  the  Mohammedans,  ditide  the  space  oocapied  by  the 
suburb  of  Megara  into  exactly  80  rectangles,  each  containing  100  allotments  {har§£a)  of 
two  jyfferOf  the  precise  quantity  for  the  8000  colonists  with  whom  Augustus  peopled 
his  new  dty.  This,  then,  was  the  land  {offer)  belonging  to  the  Roman  city,  and  lying 
outside  its  walls. 

*  In  the  story  of  Dido,  a  circuit  of  twenty-two  stadia,  or  above  two  miles  and  a  half, 
is  assigned  to  the  city,  probably  the  measurement  of  the  land  side. 

t  This,  the  least  width  of  the  isthmus,  agrees  with  the  length  of  the  blockading  wall 
which  Scipio  drew  across  it ;  but  Strabo  makes  the  whole  circuit  of  the  fortifications 
thirty-Mx  geographical  miles,  of  which  he  assigns  six  to  the  wall  towards  the  land,  ex- 
tending—as he  expressly  says— ^/Viom  tea  to  eea.  The  only  explanatioii  at  all  satisfactory 
that  has  been  proposed  to  explain  this  excess  of  the  land  wall  over  the  width  of  the 
isthmns  seems  to  be  that  it  was  thrown  back  Anrther  within  the  peninsula,  and  also  that 
allowance  has  to  be  made  for  donations  from  the  straight  lin&  The  second  hypothesis 
«  oonflimed  by  the  fact  that  Strabo's  length  fiw  the  whole  circuit  of  the  walls  is  just 
fifty  per  cent  above  that  of  the  peninsula ;  and  perhaps  he  may  take  in  the  inner  wall 
of  the  dty  proper.  A  carefiil  examination  of  the  contoun  of  the  ground,  with  the  aid 
of  the  able  oonstmotor  of  onr  map,  has  suggested  the  probability  that  the  triple  wall  ran 
along  the  edge  of  the  declivity  by  which  the  higher  land  of  the  peninsula  falls  down  to 
the  plain.  (See  the  map.) 
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number ;  the  outer  for  merchant  veaBels,  the  inner  for  men-of-war. 
The  former  was  a  ba&in  of  an  oblong  shape,  1160  feet  by  420, 
approached  bj  a  channel  850  feet  long  by  abont  70  wide,  with  a 
second  narrow  channel  175  feet  long,  leading  to  the  inner  or 
naval  harbour.  This  was  of  an  oval  shape,  with  an  island  in  the 
middle,  raised  to  a  considerable  height,  so  as  at  once  to  mask  the 
view  of  the  inner  part  of  the  harbonr  from  the  sea,  and  to  afford 
a  commanding  station  for  the  port-admiral,  whose  honse  was 
built  upon  it.  The  island  was  called  Cothon^  a  name  which  was 
transferred  to  the  harbour  itself.  It  occupied  just  half  the 
diameter  of  the  whole  basin,  which  now  measures  960  feet  acroe& 
Both  sides  of  the  ring  were  lined  with  quays  and  docks,  for 
320  ships  of  war.  There  was  originally  no  separate  entrance  to 
the  inner  harbour  from  the  sea ;  but  when  Scipio  drew  his  mole 
across  the  mouth  of  the  merchant  harbour,  the  Carthaginians  cut 
a  new  channel  direct  from  the  naval  harbour,  whence  they  sailed 
out  with  their  fleet.  It  was  only  their  own  want  of  decision  that 
prevented  the  surprise  from  being  most  disastrous  to  the  Bomans.* 
Besides  these  harbours,  there  was  a  spacious  quay  on  the  sea-shore, 
beyond  the  city  walls,  where  merchant  ships  could  receive  or  dis- 
charge their  cargoes  under  the  shelter  of  C.  Carthage.  The  exist- 
ence of  such  a  quay  is  proved  by  substructions  similar  to  the  dearer 
remains  at  Leptis  Magna.  Besides,  the  lagoon  supplied  a  vast 
enclosed  roadstead  for  vessels  of  small  draughLf 

Between  the  harbours  and  the  foot  of  the  headland  of  C.  Car- 
thage, and  along  the  heights  parallel  to  the  coast-line,  which  con- 
nect that  promontory  with  the  isthmus,  is  the  ground  once  occupied 
by  the  buildings  both  of  Punic  and  Boman  Carthage.  The  present 
raspect  of  its  surface  does  but  too  faithftdly  testify  to  those  peculiar 
•circimistances  in  the  history  of  the  city  which  have  rendered  its 
.topography,  like  its  history,  one  of  the  most  obscure,  though  most 
interesting,  questions  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  It  is  in  vain  that 
the  enquirer  regrets  the  want  of  a  native  history  of  Carthage. 
When  she  succumbed  to  the  ruthless  sentence  Ddenda  est  Carthago^ 
which  doomed  all  her  edifices  to  obliteration,  and  pronounced  a 

*  The  fact  that  Scipio  eaw  from  Tunis  the  Panic  fleet  sailing  oat  of  the  nev  openiiig 
.IS  dedsiTe  against  the  opmion  of  Shaw,  Estrap,  and  Bitter,  that  the  harbonr  was  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  peninsula, — a  position,  moreoyer,  which  the  forious  northwest  winds 
•would  have  made  most  dangerous. 

f  Avoiding  all  topographical  oontroyersies,  we  do  not  stay  to  expose  the  error  of 
itaking  the  lagoon  itscdf  for  the  harbour  of  Carthage ;  but,  as  an  indication  of  Its  subsMfr 
ssj  Talnc,  we  may  mention  that  Jfifna,  the  port  of  Oarthage  under  the  Vandals^  was  on 
its  shore. 
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cnrse  npon  him  who  should  attempt  to  rebuild  the  city,  she  left  hex 
reputation  in  the  hands  of  her  relentless  enemies.  The  ungenerous 
animosity  of  Livy  and  the  confused  details  of  Appian  prove  how 
little  the  Koman  and  Greek  writers  cared  either  for  historical 
impartiality  or  descriptive  fidelity.  With  an  ingenuity  far  more 
effectual  than  that  of  scattering  a  victim's  ashes  to  the  winds,  the 
Roman  conquerors  dispersed  the  precious  memorials  contained  in 
the  libraries  of  the  city,  among  the  Numidian  princes,  reserving 
for  translation  into  Latin  none  but  the  thirty-two  books  of 
Mago  on  Agriculture,  as  the  only  work  useful  to  the  republic* 
Of  the  records  laid  up  at  Tyre  concerning  this  greatest  of  her 
colonies,  but  one  fragment  has  been  preserved  for  us  by  Josephus.f 
Even  had  the  Koman  authors,  and  the  Greeks  who  wrote  of  Roman 
affairs,  been  disposed  to  do  Carthage  justice,  they  only  knew  her 
after  she  had  passed  her  meridian  splendour.  For  the  early  period 
of  her  history,  we  grievously  miss  the  lively  and  faithfiil  details  of 
Herodotus,  from  whose  plan  Carthage  was  excluded ;  but  he  has 
incidentally  preserved  some  precious  fragments  of  her  history. 
The  Carthaginian  constitution  attracted  the  particular  attention  of 
Aristotle,  whose  brief  notice  of  it  in  his  "Politick"  serves  to  show 
how  irreparable  is  the  loss  of  the  fuller  discussion  in  his  great 
work  on  the  ancient  polities.  Diodorus  Siculus  is  our  chief  author- 
ity for  the  contests  of  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Greeks  in  his 
native  island.  The  historians  who  have  treated  of  the  Punic  Wars 
scarcely  extend  their  notices  of  Carthaginian  history  beyond  those 
limits ;  but  we  owe  a  few  invaluable  facts  to  Polybius.  As  the 
friend  of  the  younger  Scipio,  and  his  companion  at  the  taking 
of  Carthage,  he  enjoyed  all  the  means  of  information  accessible 
to  the  Romans,  without  sharing  their  political  animosity.  He 
is  as  far  above  Livy  in  careful  research  as  in  impartial  calmness. 
Appian  seems  chiefly  to  follow  Polybius,  adding  details  from  other 
sources;  but  the  carelessness  of  the  compiler  often  makes  his 
fuller  particulars  a  new  source  of  confusion,  especially  as  to  the 
topography  of  the  city.  We  look  in  vain  to  the  accurate  geogra- 
pher Strabo  to  correct  these  errors,  as  in  his  time  the  city  had  lain 

*  As  goyemor  of  Africa  under  GsBSftr,  the  historian  Sallust  had  access  to  these 
literary  treasures,  and  the  disposition  to  make  use  of  them.  Of  the  important  results  we 
should  have  obtained  from  these  Punic  sources,  we  may  Judge  by  the  fragment  upon  the 
peoplnig  of  North  Africa  from  the  East  which  SoHust  tells  us  was  translated  to  him  from 
the  Punic  books  of  Hlempsal,  king  of  Nomidia  (Jugnrtha,  11), 

f  This  is  the  important  statement,  that  Carthage  was  founded  143  years  and  8 
months  after  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple,  which  Josephus  expressly  says  that  he 
ierived  from  Phoonidan  documents  preserved  in  his  time  at  Tyre. 
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in  rainB  for  a  century  and  a  half^  and  his  noticeB  are  few  and  brie£ 
The  only  author  who  has  attempted  a  continuons  history  of  Car- 
thage is  Justin,  the  epitomator  of  Trogus  Pompeius,  whose  state- 
ments can  only  be  accepted  after  careful  criticism.  When  we  turn 
to  the  rains  of  the  city,  to  see  what  information  they  can  add,  we 
find  them  in  a  state  that  at  first  seems  hopeless. 

The  curse  pronounced  by  the  vote  of  the  Roman  Senate  on  the 
site  of  Carthage,  after  its  destruction  by  Scipio  (b.c.  146),  was 
rigidly  respected  for  exactly  a  century,  with  the  exception  of  the 
abortive  attempt  of  C.  Gracchus  to  found  a  colony  there  under  the 
name  of  Junonia  (b.c.  122).  Meanwhile  such  ruins  as  remained 
after  the  rigour  with  which  the  sentence  of  destruction  was  carried 
out,  were  ransacked  and  rifled  by  the  people  of  the  surrounding 
cities,  and  doubtless  by  some  of  the  outcast  inhabitants  themselyes. 
How  thoroughly  this  process  was  carried  on  is  proved  by  the  &ct 
that  the  recent  excavations  have  brought  to  light  scarcely  any 
specimens  of  coined  money,  and  none  of  those  ornaments  in  the 
precious  metals  which  are  so  abundant  in  the  ruins  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia.  Nothing  could  have  been  left  but  the  solid  substruo- 
tions  of  the  more  important  buildings  and  of  the  quays ;  and  these 
were  resorted  to  as  a  quarry,  when  Augustus  at  lengdi  carried  out 
the  plan,  which  Julius  Csesar  had  formed  exactly  a  century  after 
the  destruction  of  the  city  (b.c.  46),  of  building  a  Soman  Csjiliage 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city.  This  Soman  city,  destroyed  in  its 
turn  by  the  Arabs  (a«d.  647),  covered  deep  below  its  ruins  what 
remained  of  Punic  Carthage,  and  famished  a  similar  quarry  to  the 
people  of  Tunis  and  the  surrounding  villages.  "Whatever  yet 
remained  of  Carthage,"  says  Gibbon,  ^'  was  delivered  to  the  flames, 
and  the  colony  of  Dido  and  Caesar  lay  desolate  above  two  hundred 
years,  till  a  part,  perhaps  a  twentieth,  of  the  whole  circumference 
was  repeopled  by  the  first  of  the  Fatimite  caliphs.  In  the 
banning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  second  capitsd  of  the  West 
was  represented  by  a  mosque,  a  college  without  students,  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  shops,  and  the  huts  of  five  hundred  peasants,  who, 
in  their  abject  poverty,  displayed  the  arrogance  of  the  Punic 
senators.  Even  that  paltry  village  was  swept  away  by  the 
Spaniards  whom  Charles  V.  had  stationed  in  the  fortr^  of 
Goletta.  The  ruins  of  Carthage  have  perished ;  and  the  place 
might  be  unknown  if  some  broken  arches  of  an  aqueduct  did  not 
guide  the  footsteps  of  the  inquisitive  traveller." 

Since  the  great  historian  wrote  these  words,  the  site  of  Car- 
thage has  been  adorned  with  a  monument  of  the  most  interesting 
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event  in  its  medieval  history.  Louis  IX.  of  France,  whose  pare 
devotion  fed  those  last  flames  of  chivalry  that  burnt  in  his  life, 
landed  at  Carthage  in  July  1270,  to  prosecute  the  latest  of  the 
crusading  enterprises — that  against  Tunis.  While  he  waited  for 
his  brother,  the  king  of  Sicily,  his  army  was  decimated  by  an 
epidemic,  to  which  Louis  himself  fell  a  victim.  The  spot  where 
he  expired  in  his  tent  is  now  marked  by  a  chapel,  bearing  an 
inscription  which  records  its  erection  in  1841  by  Louis  Philippe, 
king  of  the  French,  in  memory  of  his  ancestor  St.  Louis.  The 
hill  surmounted  by  this  monument,  and  now  called  the  Hill  of  St. 
Louis,  commands  a  wide  prospect  over  the  peninsula  of  Oarthage, 
and  the  hills  which  are  seen  through  the  brilliant  atmosphere 
across  the  blue  waters  of  the  bay ;  and  the  traveller  tells  us  how 
he  was  admiring  the  various  points  of  beauty  with  which  nature 
has  adorned  the  spot,  when  his  Arab  attendant  exclaimed,  "  Verily, 
this  world  is  transitory ;  the  next  alone  is  durable  I  Look  how 
vast  a  city  this  Carthage  must  have  been  1  What  ingenuity  and 
wealth  its  numerous  inhabitants  must  have  possessed  I  How 
great  was  its  strength,  and  yet  how  paltry  are  the  remains  of  its 
former  grandeur  and  glory  I "  As  the  eye  sweeps  over  the  surface 
of  the  peninsula,  it  sees  only  the  petty  hamlets  of  Sokrah, 
Camart,  Moolkah,  and  Sidi  Daoud,  and  the  villas  and  gardens  of 
£1  Mersa,  amidst  which  the  lofty  piers  and  broken  arches  of  the 
great  aqueduct  carry  the  eye  to  the  spot  where  once  the  city  stood. 
The  few  fragments  of  ruin,  which  are  still  visible  above  ground, 
may  be  pronounced,  as  a  general  rule,  to  be  remains  of  Eoman 
Carthage ;  those  of  the  Punic  city  are  to  be  sought  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  soil. 

The  spot  which  affords  this  commanding  view  appears  to  have 
been  the  same  from  which  Scipio  watched  the  progress  of  his 
troops  at  the  close  of  the  fearM  struggle  of  six  days  and  nights, 
during  which  they  fought  their  way  from  the  Cothon  to  the  Byrsa.* 
The  hill  of  St.  Louis  has  been  identified  by  most  topographers 
with  this  BYBSA,t  the  citadel  of  Carthage,  and  without  doubt  the 
original  city  itself.  A  merely  elementary  knowledge  of  Oriental 
languages  at  once  reduces  to  the  class  of  myths  invented  from 
fancied  etymologies  the  well-known  story — ^how  Dido  outwitted 
the  natives  by  purchasing  as  much  land  as  could  be  covered  with 
on  ox-hide  {bursd)^  which  she  then  cut  into  thin  strips,  and  so 

*  It  ifl  in  fiict  the  only  eminenoe  answering  to  Appian's  description  of  Uie  MU 
ascended  by  Scipio,  near  the  Forum,    C.  Carthage  is  too  distant 

\  It  has  aheady  been  stated  that  this  word  is  the  Semitic  Bograhf  afoHren, 
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enclosed  space  enough  for  a  fortress.  Bat  the  fable  is  not  without 
its  value  as  a  confession  of  the  principle  of  fraud  which  has  in 
all  ages  governed  the  dealings  of  civilized  with  savage  peoples. 
Strabo  describes  the  Bjrsa  as  a  hill  of  moderate  height  in  the 
middle  of  the  city,  surmounted  by  the  temple  of  ^sculapins; 
and  the  central  position  of  the  Hill  of  St  Louis,  with  its  height, 
only  inferior  to  C.  Carthage  and  C.  Camart,*  have  led  to  the  hasty 
assumption  that  it  must  have  been  the  citadel  in  question.  But 
we  learn  from  other  sources  ths^  the  Byrsa  had  a  circuit  of  more 
than  two  Boman  miles,  and  when  it  surrendered  to  Scipio,  50,000 
people  marched  out  of  it,  besides  900  Eoman  deserters,  who 
remained  and  resisted  to  the  death.  A  great  part  of  the  Byrsa 
was  occupied  by  the  temple  of  ^sculapius  and  the  chapels  of  other 
deities.  And  yet  the  Hill  of  St.  Louis  has  a  level  surface  of  only 
700  feet  square ;  nor  can  room  be  found  in  the  1726  feet  between 
the  Cothon  and  the  hill  for  the  120,000  soldiers  of  Scipio.  Still 
more  decisive  is  the  statement  of  an  ancient  writer,f  that  the 
Byrsa  had  a  side  common  with  the  wall  of  this  city,  where  U  over- 
hung iJis  eea;  and  we  might  indeed  assimie  that  such  would  be  the 
position  chosen  by  the  first  settlers.  Guided  by  such  conditions, 
Dr.  Davis  has  marked  out  an  irregular  quadrangle  at  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  city,  nearest  to  Cape  Carthage,  as  the  precinct 
of  the  Byrsa  and  the  temple  of  JEsculapius ;  and  his  excavations 
upon  this  site  have  discovered  important  remains  of  the  temple 
itself,  and  of  the  staircase  which  led  up  to  it.  Among  the  ruins 
was  found  a  Phoenician  inscription,  bearing  the  name  oiAdvmjon^ 
the  native  appellation  of  the  deity.  When  it  is  added,  that 
repeated  diggings  in  the  Hill  of  St  Louis  have  laid  bare  no 
vestige  of  any  Funic  temple  or  other  edifice,  nor  turned  up  a 
single  Phoenician  inscription,  the  question  seems  to  be  decided. 
Heaps  of  ruins  may  be  traced  down  the  side  of  the  hill  from  the 
temple  of  ^scidapius  to  the  sea-shore,  where  are  still  seen  the 
remains  of  a  sea-gate,  which  gave  separate  access  to  this  quarter. 
Within  the  precincts  of  the  citadel  are  the  great  rain-water 
cisterns,  called  by  the  Arabs  the  (Heteme  of  tiis  DevUy  only  infe- 
rior in  magnitude  to  the  reservoirs  supplied  by  the  great  aqueduct^ 
with  which  they  have  a  subterranean  communication ;  but  their 
Punic  construction  is  still  a  disputed  question.  Further  ezcava* 
tions  within  and  around  the  precincts  of  the  Byrsa  have  brought 

*  The  respeotiye  hdgbts  are,  C.  Carthage,  896  feet;  Jebd  Khawi  (abore  C  GamartX 
316  feet ;  mU  of  St.  Louis,  188  feet 

f  Ado  Viennensia,  quoted  by  Br.  Dayia,  p.  879. 
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to  light  Mosaic  pavements,  ftagoients  of  pottery  and  sculpture, 
and  Phoenician  inscriptions,  in  sufficient  abundance  to  encourage 
the  belief  that  more  systematic  efforts  might  reveal  much  of  the 
plan  of  the  ancient  city.* 

Besides  the  temple  of  ^sculapius,  the  sites  of  those  of  Astarte  and 
Baal  appear  to  have. been  identified.  To  each  of  these  three  deities 
a  distinct  quarter  of  the  city  seems  to  have  been  dedicated,  and 
their  names  were  given  to  the  three  streets  which,  as  Appian 
informs  us,  led  up  from  the  Cothon  to  the  Byrsa.  Of  these  tlie 
most  direct  was  the  Vunis  SdhUaris^  or  street  of  JSsculapius, 
parallel  to  the  sea-wall;  the  central,  or  street  of  Baal  {Vious 
Saturm^  or  8em8\  passed  through  the  market-place,  which  was 
adjacent  to  the  Cothon,  and  skirted  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Hill 
of  St.  Louis ;  the  street  of  Astarte  (  Victia  Veneris)  made  a  cir- 
cuit round  the  other  side  of  that  hilL  The  lines  of  these  streets 
may  still  be  traced  with  a  tolerable  approach  to  certainty. 

These  parts  of  the  city  occupy  the  group  of  hills  forming  the 
south-western  prolongation  of  the  headland  of  Cape  Carthage.  On 
their  western  slope  are  traces  of  a  circus  and  amphitheatre;  the 
latter  memorable  in  Christian  history  as  the  scene  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  Perpetua  and  Felicitas.t  In  the  north-western  angle  of 
the  dty,  at  the  village  of  Moalkah,  are  the  immense  reservoirs, 
which  contained  the  water  brought  a  distance  of  fifty-two  mOes  by 
the  great  aqueduct  from  Jebel  Zaghwan. j:  Their  number  seem 
to  have  been  originally  twenty.  There  are  now  fourteen,  placed 
side  by  side,  400  feet  long  by  28  wide,  the  depth  being  con- 
cealed by  the  earth  which  fills  them  to  the  spring  of  their 
vaulted  coverings.  Another,  higher  and  narrower,  which  runs 
transversely  to  all  these,  was  perhaps  only  a  gallery,  to  give 
access  to  the  cisterns.  Their  mode  of  construction  was  that  which 
the  Boman  writers  csH  farmaoian,^  built  up  of  successive  layers 
of  small  stones  mixed  with  mortar,  and  moulded  in  a  wooden  box 

*  Dr.  Dana  ^yes  us  dearly  to  understand  that  such  inyestigationfl  were  altogether 
beyond  hla  means  and  opportunities.  "Had  oar  object  been  simply  to  lay  bare  the 
mine  of  Carthage  this  would  undoubtedly  have  presented  a  yery  prolific  field.  Bui  ivcA 
tooc  not  our  aim.  We  made  no  purchase  of  land,  and  simply  dug  with  a  view  io/ind 
objeeU  worthy  of  removal,"  In  some  cases,  parts  of  the  edifices  discoyered  were  sacrificed 
to  the  purpose  of  enriching  our  Museum,  where  the  antiquities  obtained  by  Dr.  Dayis 
are  yery  imperfectly  eihibited. 

f  Dr.  Dayis  seems  carried  too  far  by  zeal  for  his  subject  in  maintaining  the  Punic 
origin  of  this  edifice ;  but  his  arguments  for  ascribing  the  great  aqueduct  and  cistems  tc 
the  Carthaginians  deserye  consideration. 

X  See  the  map  on  p.  859. 

I  From /ormo,  the  form  or  mouid  by  which  the  work  was  siq;»ported. 
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open  at  top  and  bottom.  The  prevalence  of  this  mode  of  bnild- 
ing  in  Africa  and  in  Spain,  where  it  was  used  in  the  watch-towere 
ascribed  to  Hannibal,  famishes  a  strong  argament  for  the  Panic 
origin  of  the  cisterns,  and  consequently  of  the  aqneduct  which 
Bupplies  them.  This  aqueduct  is  one  of  thoee  magnificent  works 
of  engineering  which  modem  smatterers  in  seience  have  ascribed 
forsooth  to  ignorance  of  the  simple  law  that  water  finds  its  own 
level!  The  ancients  applied  closed  earthen  pipes  to  the  con- 
veyance of  water  over  ground  of  unequal  levels ;  but  they  had 
no  means  of  constructing  prodigious  iron  tubes  like  those  which 
supply  Glasgow  with  the  pure  water  of  Loch  Katrine.  They 
understood  the  advantage  of  an  equable  flow  of  water  down  a 
gently  inclined  channel,  free  from  the  friction  and  danger  of  burst- 
ing at  joints  and  angles.  Therefore  they  reared  those  stractures, 
as  picturesque  as  they  are  stupendous,  which  cross  the  Campagna 
of  Borne,  the  plain  of  Nismes,  and  the  peninsula  of  Carthage,  and 
may  be  traced  up  to  their  distant  sources,  spanning  valleys,  and 
piercing  mountains.  The  line  of  the  Carthaginian  aqueduct  is 
still  in  sufficient  preservation  to  be  used  for  the  supply  of  water 
to  Tunis.*  Where  it  is  carried  through  the  mountains,  it  is  venti- 
lated by  air-shifts  at  about  every  twenty  yards.  Where  it  crosses 
the  valleys  and  plain,  it  is  supported  on  arches,  the  piers  of  which 
vary  in  height  according  to  the  varying  surface  of  the  ground, 
reaching  in  some  places  to  an  elevation  of  125  feet.  The  arches 
vary  from  about  14  ft.  to  20  ft.  in  span ;  the  piers  from  10  ft.  1  in. 
by  8  ft.  6  in.  to  14  ft.  1  in.  by  12  ft.  2  in. ;  the  thicker  beuig  of 
moulded  mud,  and  the  others  of  masonry.  Dr.  Shaw  describes 
the  channel  itself  as  ^^  being  high  and  broad  enough  for  a  person 
of  ordinary  size  to  walk  in.  It  is  vaulted  above,  and  plastered 
in  the  inside  with  strong  cement ;  which  by  the  stream  running 
through  it  is  discoloured  to  the  height  of  about  three  feet.  This  will 
sufficiently  show  the  capacity  of  the  diannel ;  but,  as  there  are 
several  breaches  in  the  aqueduct,  sometimes  for  three  or  four 
miles  together,  I  had  no  method  to  determine  the  velocity  or 
angle  of  descent,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  water  that  might 
be  daily  conveyed  to  Carthage."t 

*  Dr.  Davis  speaks  (in  1860)  of  this  work  as  in  progress  under  the  direction  of  a 
French  contractor,  who  was  supplying  the  gaps  in  the  aqneduct  with  iron  pipes,  and 
not  scrupling  to  throw  down  some  of  the  ancient  piers  to  funush  materials  for  his 
work. 

f  Shaw's  Travels,  vol  i.  p.  168.  The  whole  subject  of  the  ancient  aqueducts  if 
treated  in  the  article  Agnadtiehu  in  Smith's  DieHanary  of  An&ofmHm. 
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Beyond  the  city  walls,  but  still  within  those  which  defended 
the  peninsula,  the  saburb  of  Megara  was  doubtless  the  site  of 
the  villas  and  gardens  of  the  wealthy  Oarthaginians.  There  are 
no  remains  here  of  public  or  great  edifices;  Traces  of  houses  have 
been  found  upon  the  sea-shore,  supported  on  piers  and  arches, 
through  which  the  sea  could  beat  freely ;  and  in  one  of  these  Dr. 
Davis  fancies  that  he  can  recognize  the  marine  villa  of  Hannibal, 
whence  the  great  general  made  his  escape  by  sea  when  On. 
Servilius  arrived  at  Oarthage  to  demand  his  surrender.  Over- 
hanging Gape  Gamart  is  the  hilly  range,  already  more  than  once 
mentioned,  of  J^>d  Khawi  (the  empty  mountain)^  so  called  from 
the  catacombs  by  which  its  interior  is  perforated.  iN'umerous 
square  apertures  in  the  surface  of  the  ground  give  access  to  sub- 
terraneous chambers  hewn  out  of  the  limestone  and  slightly 
vaulted.  Their  sides  present  the  well-known  appearance  of  the 
Roman  colvmAa/ria,  (dove-cotes),  but  with  the  important  difference, 
that  they  are  adapted  to  contain  coffins  instead  of  urns,  the  holes 
being  about  2  feet  square  and  6  feet  deep.  For  the  Carthagi- 
nians, like  their  Semitic  brethren  in  Asia,  buried  their  dead  out 
of  their  sight ;  and  we  have  a  curious  record  of  a  treaty  in  which 
Darius  Hystaspis  required  them  to  abandon  this  custom  for  the 
Persian  practice  of  burning  their  bodies.  When  the  traveller 
explored  these  catacombs,  he  was  struck  with  the  remarkable 
absence  of  human  remains ;  the  niches  of  the  columbaria  being 
open  and  empty.  Dr.  Davis  thus  describes  one  of  the  few  excep- 
tions that  he  discovered: — "I  was  informed  that  the  men  of 
J^>d  Kha/wi  had  discovered  a  chamber  without  any  niches.  I 
proceeded  to  examine  it,  and  found  that  the  niches  in  this  colum- 
barium  were  stopped  up  by  cement,  on  which,  the  marks  of  the 
band  of  him  that  did  it  were  distinctly  seen.  On  one  we  observed 
a  representation  of  the  seven-branched  candlestick,  and  on  another 
the  letters  A.P. ;  the  remaining  eight  were  quite  plain.  We  broke 
through  the  thin  layer  of  cement,  and  found  the  skeleton  just  as 
it  was  deposited.  It  was  coffee-colour  in  appearance^  and  crumbled 
to  dust  as  soon  as  touched.  But  no  other  object  was  visible ; 
neither  ornament,  nor  coin,  nor  lamp  could  be  discovered.  In  the 
vicinity  of  this  we  again  came  upon  empty  chambers,  and  occa- 
sionally we  found  one  or  two  of  the  receptacles  occupied.  Upon 
examination,  we  perceived  traces  which  proved  that  they  had  all 
been  once  tenanted,  and  that  the  fragile  cement  had  been  inten- 
tionally broken  through,  and  the  skeleton  removed.  The  portions 
of  the  cement  which  still  adhered  to  the  openings  led  us  to 
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tiiis  conclusion,"  These  appearances  contradict  tlie  supposition 
that  the  spoliation  was,  at  least  in  the  first  instance,  the  work 
of  the  wild  beasts  (chiefly  hyenas)  which  have  now  their  dene 
in  the  empty  sepulchres.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  tombs  were 
originally  made  secure  against  their  intrusion ;  and  long  before 
they  gained  an  entrance,  the  remains  would  be  reduced  to  the 
state  of  dry  powder,  offering  no  attraction  to  beasts  of  prey.  It 
seems  more  probable  that  these  sepulchres  of  the  heathen  were 
rifled  by  the  Christians,  who  used  some  of  them  again  as  their 
own  burial-places,  but  without  the  same  care,  except  in  a  few 
cases,  to  fill  up  the  openings  of  the  niches.  Meanwhile  the  roots 
of  the  wild  fig-trees,  which  grow  luxuriantly  above,  broke  through 
the  thin  vaidts:  the  hyenas  found  an  entrance  through  these 
and  other  openings,  and  devoured  the  bodies  last  deposited,  ex- 
cept in  the  niches  which  had  been  again  secured.  The  seven- 
branched  candlestick  on  one  of  these  is  certainly  a  Christian 
emblem ;  *  and  the  absence  of  lamps  and  other  objects,  constantly 
found  in  Roman  tombs,  agrees  with  the  conclusion  drawn  from 
the  dimensions  of  the  niches.  Kor  is  the  hypothesis  admissible, 
that  the  catacombs  were  first  excavated  by  the  Christians.  Ex- 
tending beneath  the  whole  surface  of  the  group  of  hills  and  the 
romantic  valleys  of  Jebel  Camart,  for  a  circuit  of  four  miles,  they 
correspond  in  magnitude  to  the  population  of  Carthage,  which, 
even  just  before  its  capture,  amounted  to  700,000  souls.t 

Among  the  most  interesting  discoveries  made  during  the  recent 
excavations  at  Carthage  are  several  mosaic  pavements.  An  espe- 
cially fine  specimen  was  discovered  among  the  ruins  which  are 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  temple  of  Astarte,  the  chief  goddess  of 
the  Phoenicians.  This  temple,  restored  by  the  Bomaus  as  that  of 
Venus  Urania  or  Coelestis,  is  celebrated  for  its  magnific^ice  by 
several  ancient  writers.  ^^  After  being  consecrated  as  a  Christian 
church  by  Bishop  Aurelius  (a.d.  425),  it  shared  the  final  fall  of 
Eoman  Carthage,  and  its  ruins  have  been  rent  and  torn  into  all  sorts 
of  forms  and  shapes  by  the  present  barbarous  inhabitants,  to  whom 
its  remains  have  proved  a  rich  quarry."    The  splendid  mosaic, 

*  See  BeTelation  L  12, 18,  20.  We  may  connect  this  use  of  the  emblem  with  the 
known  fiust  that,  when  GenBeric  Backed  Rome,  he  carried  oflf  to  Carthage  tiie  apoilB 
obtained  by  Titus  from  the  Jewish  tonple,  and  probably  the  golden  candlestick  amoqg 
them  (A.D.  456).    Gibbon,  yoL  iil,  p.  291. 

f  "'  What  also  gires  these  catacombs  an  Oriental,  and  hence  a  Punic  character,  is 
the  round  holes  excavated  in  the  rock,  and  found  in  rarioos  parts  on  Jebd  Khsmi 
They  are  intended  to  collect  water  to  refresh  the  soul,  which  was  beUered  to  hoTer  orei 
the  place  of  sepulture  of  its  body.*' — ^Da^is,  p.  489,  note. 
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parts  of  whlcli  were  found  under  these  rains  and  removed  to  the 
British  Museum,  had,  when  complete,  four  colossal  heads  in  the 
comers,  and  eight  compartments,  arranged  in  a  circle,  represent- 
ing— ^to  judge  from  those  which  remain — ^females  in  the  act  of 
sacrificing ;  with  a  central  circle  which  is  now  lost.^  Thus  the 
subject  was  evidently  religious ;  but  the  chief  question  is,  whether 
this  and  similar  works  found  at  Oarthage  belong  to  the  Punic  or 
the  Eoman  city.  We  are  apt  to  beg  the  question  by  the  habit  of 
regarding  mosaic  pictures  as  peculiarly  Eoman.  But  we  are  in- 
formed by  Pliny  that  the  art  was  invented  by  the  Greeks ;  and  it 
was  not  introduced  at  Home  till  the  time  of  SuUa.  During  the 
long  period  of  her  maritime  domination,  Carthage  had  abun- 
dant opportunities  to  purchase  with  her  wealth  the  services  of  the 
greatest  artists,  with  whom  she  was  brought  in  contact  by  her 
alliance  with  the  Etruscans,  her  relations  with  the  Greel^  of 
Sicily,  and  her  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean.  At  the  time 
when  the  Greeks  had  perfected  every  branch  of  art,  Bome  was 
but  just  struggling  into  existence,  ^^  whereas  Carthage  had 
attained  to  a  state  of  affluence  and  great  power.  Greeks,  and 
emigrants  from  other  nations,  were  in  her  employ.  !N'ational  and 
foreign  artists  contributed  towards  the  embellishment  of  the  Afri- 
can metropolis ;  and  to  the  works  of  art,  with  which  her  public 
edifices  were  adorned,  Yii^il  bears  ample  testimony :  whilst  the 
spoils  which  Scipio  sent  to  Bome,  after  the  city  had  been  pillaged 
by  his  rude  soldiery,  and  after  the  conflagration,  in  which  vast 
treasures  of  precious  objects  must  have  perished,  prove  with 
what  assiduity  the  productions  of  art  were  collected,  and  to  what 
extent  artistic  skill  was  patronized  by  the  Carthaginians."  f  Not 
must  we  forget  the  repeated  testimonies  of  Greek  and  Eoman 
writers,  from  Homer  downwards,  to  the  skill  of  the  Phoenicians 
themselves  in  certain  branches  of  design,  and  especially  in  woven 
fabrics.  Of  the  cultivation  of  this  art  at  Carthage  we  have  an 
example  in  the  gorgeous  golden  mantle,  which  Gelo  dedicated  to 

*  A  detuled  description  is  g^ren  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Dayis,  who  ooxjectures  that  the  paye- 
ment  was  that  of  a  chapel  of  Dido,  which  is  known  to  hare  existed  within  the  precincts  of 
the  temple  of  Astarto,  and  that  the  four  heads  were  those  of  Proserpine  and  Ceres, 
Dido,  and  her  sister  Anna.  We  are  distinctly  informed  that  the  worship  of  Deme- 
ter  and  Persephon^  (Ceres  and  Proserpine)  was  introduced  into  Carthage  from  Sid- 
Iv  by  a  treaty  made  with  Gelo  of  Syracuse.— C!Eir^A<^«  and  her  BemamM,  chaps,  z. 
andxi. 

f  Davis,  p.  207.  We  learn  firom  Appian  that  the  works  of  art  which  adorned  Soi> 
pio^s  triumph  were  in  a  great  measure  tiie  plunder  of  other  states;  and  Bcipio  restored 
some  of  them  to  thar  rightful  owners. 
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Olympian  Jove  from  the  gpoile  of  the  battle  of  Himera.  Now, 
rooeaic  work  is  just  that  branch  of  art  which  we  might  expect  to  be 
cultivated  by  those  skilful  in  the  other:  it  a  sort  of  tapestry  in 
stone.  Dr.  Davis  states  that  a  difference  may  be  clearly  established 
between  the  levels  at  which  Roman  and  Punic  pavements  occur  at 
Carthage,  the  former  being  met  with  at  depths  varying  from  two 
to  five  or  six  feet,  the  latter  never  at  less  than  ten  feet  Still  more 
striking  is  the  fact  that  the  Romans,  in  digging  for  the  foundar 
tions  of  their  edifices,  have  cut  nght  through  older  pavements,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  mosaic  of  the  temple  of  Astarte.  The  costume 
of  the  figures  in  this  pavement  are  said  to  present  a  marked  oon« 
trast  to  those  of  the  Roman  period,  and  a  distinction  is  alleged  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  work.  The  layer  of  cement,  in  which  the 
supposed  Punic  mosaics  are  imbedded,  is  thicker  and  leas  adhesive 
than  the  Roman,  being  composed  only  of  lime,  and  a  similar  dif- 
ference is  seen  in  Punic  and  Roman  walls.  Lastly,  in  the  example 
now  chiefly  referred  to,  besides  strata  of  pavement  and  other  re- 
mains of  successive  constructions  above  it,  the  mosaic  was  found 
covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  charcoal,  proving  that  the  building  to 
which  it  belonged  had  perished  by  fire.*  Among  the  certain  rem- 
nants of  Punic  art,  the  most  important  are  the  bas-relie6  which 
are  associated  with  Phoenician  inscriptions  on  the  numerous  tablets 
that  have  been  found,  not  only  among  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  but 
over  the  whole  surface  of  Africa  Proper.  They  are  almost  exclu- 
sively religious,  and  frill  of  obscure  symbolical  allusions  to  the 
mythology,  cosmogony,  and  astrology  of  the  Phoenicians.  They 
are  in  the  stiff  hieratic  style  of  art,  bearing  a  considerable  re- 
semblance to  the  bas-relie&  of  Kineveh.  But  that  the  Carthagi- 
nians, or  the  foreign  artists  in  their  employ,  could  model  forms  of 
great  beauty,  when  free  fix)m  the  tranunels  of  religious  prescrip- 
tion, is  proved  by  the  horse  and  the  head  of  Astarte  on  the  Punic 
coins  found  in  Sicily. 

Such  a  specimen  as  the  great  mosaic  may  aid  us  in  estimating 
the  prospect  of  reward  to  systematic  researches  among  the  ruins  of 
the  Punic  capital.  Of  the  private  buildings*  all  that  we  could  hope 
to  discover  would  be  the  pavements  and  more  solid  waUs  of  the 
lower  stories.  The  upper  stories,  of  which  there  were  often  as  many 
as  six,  were  oonstructedin  that "  formacian"  work  already  described, 

*  We  have  thought  it  due  to  the  great  interest  of  the  subject  to  give  a  full  state- 
ment of  Dr.  Davis's  arguments  for  the  Punic  origin  of  this  and  other  mosaics ;  but 
the  nujority  of  the  best  authorities  on  art  have  pronounced  them  unqnestionablf 
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the  mins  of  which  would  cover  the  baaement  with  a  shapeless  heap 
of  mud,  protecting  the  pavements  from  destruction ;  but  the  pillage 
to  which  the  city  was  subjected  at  its  fall  forbids  the  hope  of 
recovering  those  treasures  of  art  and  vestiges  of  domestic  life 
which  enrich  the  houses  of  Pompeii  and  the  palaces  of  jSTine- 
veh.  The  life  of  Carthage  cannot  be  reconstructed  from  hor 
monuments. 

Before  returning  to  the  stream  of  the  people's  history,  we  must 
give  some  account  of  that  peculiar  and  repulsive  form  of  reli- 
gion, which  had  the  greatest  influence  on  their  destiny.  Like  all 
ancient  colonies,  the  Phoenician  settlers  in  Africa  carried  with 
them  the  religion  of  their  mother  country,  where  we  have  already 
seen  it  corrupting  the  purer  worship  of  the  Israelites.  Thence, 
however,  its  germs  seem  to  be  traceable  still  further  back  to  the 
plains  of  ChaldsBa,  from  whence  the  nation  migrated  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  was  an  elemental  worship,  in  which  an  astronomical 
character  predominated.^  The  supreme  deity  was  BaalrHcmman 
(or  Baal-Samon),  the  ^^  Lord  of  Heaven,"  the  impersonation  both  of 
the  all-encompassing  heaven — ^which  contained  and  gave  birth  to 
all  the  other  powers  of  nature — and  of  the  active  energy  of  the  Sun, 
the  source  of  light  and  life.  Endowed  with  the  various  attributes 
which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  distributed  among  their  chief  divin- 
ities, Baal  was  identified  at  once  with  Uranus,  Cronus  (Saturn), 
Jove,  Apollo,  and  Mars.  Hin  supremacy  is  shown  by  the  con- 
dtant  presence  of  his  name  on  the  votive  tablets  to  other  deities  at 
Carthage.  Hence  he  received  that  title,  too  well  known  to  the 
Israelites,  of 

"  MoLOoa,  horrid  kino,  besmeafed  with  blood 
Of  human  aacxifiee,  and  parents*  tears; 
Though,  for  the  noise  of  drams  and  timbrels  load, 
Their  children's  cries  unheard,  that  passed  through  fire 
To  his  grim  idol'*  t 


*  An  elaborate  account  of  the  Phosnician  religion  and  cosmogony  is  given  in  the 
alleged  fragments  of  the  native  historian,  Sanchuniatbon  of  Beiytus,  translated  into 
Greek  by  Fhilo  Byblius,  who  lived  in  the  first  oentuiy  after  Christ,  and  preserved  in 
the  JPrtsparatio  Evamgelica  of  Eusebius.  But  scholars  are  now  almost  agreed  that 
the  work  of  Fhilo  was  a  forgery.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  it  may  not  be,  in 
some  points,  a  faithful  account  of  the  Fhcenician  mythology ;  but  we  cannot  use  it  as  an 
authority. 

f  Milton's  allusion  is  evidently  to  the  description  given  by  Rabbi  Simeon  of  the 
rites  of  the  Syrian  Moloch  as  practised  at  Jerusalem.  '*A11  the  houses  of  the  idols 
were  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  except  that  of  Moloch,  which  was  oat  of  the  dty,  in 
a  separate  place.  It  was  a  statue  with  the  head  of  an  oz,  and  the  hands  stretched 
out  as  a  man's  who  opens  his  hands  to  receive  something  fi^om  another.    It  was  hollow 
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The  origin  of  this  rite — ascribed  in  the  spnrioiiB  fragment  of  San- 
chunial^on  to  Saturn's  immolation  of  his  only  son  by  a  mortal 
woman,  to  appease  the  wrath  of  his  father  Uranns — ^is  to  be  traced 
to  that  principle,  which  is  found  more  or  less  in  all  nations,  that 
the  wrath  of  Heaven  can  only  be  appeased  by  the  sacrifice  of  life, 
and  that,  the  worse  the  calamity  to  be  averted,  the  dearer  mnst 
be  the  victim  offered.  In  times  of  national  danger,  it  was  the 
dreadftil  privilege  of  kings  and  mlers  to  immolate  their  children 
for  their  country's  salvation.  Thus,  in  the  history  of  Moab, 
where  the  worship  of  Moloch  was  paramount,  we  read  of  Balak's 
despairing  enquiry  of  Balaam  : — ^^  Shall  I  give  my  first-bom  for 
my  transgression,  the  fiiiit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul ! "  * 
And  at  a  later  crisis  in  the  nation's  history,  Mesha,  the  king  of 
Moab,  being  shut  up  in  the  fortress  of  Ear-haraseth  by  the  united 
forces  of  Israel,  Judah,  and  Edom,  and  having  in  vain  tried  a  sally, 
mounted  the  wall  with  his  eldest  son,  and  there  sacrificed  him  for 
a  burnt-offering  in  full  view  of  his  own  people  within  the  town 
and  of  the  besieging  armies.t  Such  sacrifices  were  habitually 
practised  at  Carthage.  Darius  Hystaspis  tried  to  forbid  them ; 
and  their  cessation  was  stipulated  for  by  Oelo  in  the  treaty  which 
followed  the  battle  of  Himera. 

In  process  of  time,  common  persons,  prisonexD  of  war,  and 
even  slaves,  were  substituted  for  nobler  victims ;  but  an  extreme 
danger,  such  as  that  of  the  invasion  of  Agathodes,  was  inter- 
preted as  a  punishment  for  this  laxity,  and  a  great  sacrifice  was 
offered  of  200  children  of  the  highest  rank.  Of  the  rules  for 
the  conduct  of  these  and  the  other  sacred  rites,  which  were  sus- 
pended on  tablets  in  the  temples,  a  specimen  has  been  discovered 
in  an  inscription  which  Dr.  Davis  characterizes  as  the  gem  of 

within,  and  there  were  seyen  chapels  raised  before  wMcfa  the  idol  was  erected.  .  .  . 
He  only  who  offered  his  own  son  went  into  the  BCTenth  chapel,  and  kissed  the  idol 
Moloch,  as  it  is  said,  'Let  the  men  who  sacrifice  kill  the  calves.*  The  child  was 
placed  before  the  idol,  and  a  fire  made  under  it  till  it  became  red  hot  Then  the 
priest  took  the  child,  and  put  him  into  the  glowing  hands  of  Moloch.  But,  lest  the 
parents  should  hear  his  cries,  they  beat  drums  to  drown  the  noise.  Therefore  the 
place  was  called  Tophet  (from  Tkoph,  pi  Thgspim,  dnam).  It  was  also  called  Eu^ 
nom,  because  of  the  children's  cries  (fivm  the  Hebrew  verb,  fioAam,  to  roar),  or  because 
the  priest  said  to  the  parents  *  YekendahJ  L  e.  *It  will  be  of  advantage  to  you,***— 
{Cmmm.  In  Jerem,  vil)  Such  were  the  scenes  to  be  witnessed  at  Tyre,  and  all  her  colo 
Dies,  as  well  as  in 

*'  The  pleasant  valley  of  Hinnom,  Toj^  thence 
And  black  QAawa  called,  the  type  of  helL" 

*  Micah  vi.  7.  I  2  Kfaigs  Ui.  27. 
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Punic  epigraphy.*  The  document  was  found  near  the  ruinB  of 
the  temple  of  Baal,  the  plan  of  which  has  been  satisfactorily 
made  out.  It  was  situated  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Byrsa,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  street  of  Moloch  (  Vicus  Satumt),  which  led 
up  to  it  from  the  Forum.  Its  form  was  circular,  with  an  extreme 
diameter  of  200  feet.  Four  concentric  rings,  each  composed  of 
twelve  detached  piers,  supported  doubtless  a  dome-shaped  roof, 
and  formed  three  galleries  around  a  circular  chamber  twenty- 
nine  feet  in  diameter.f  The  temple  was  undoubtedly  the  chief 
sanctuary  of  Carthage.  That  it  was  the  depositary  of  archives 
and  other  important  documents,  we  learn  from  the  celebrated 
Voyage  of  Hanno  round  the  northwest  coast  of  Africa,  the  title 
of  which  expressly  states  that  it  was  dedicated  in  the  temple  of 
Cronus.  Magnificent  accounts  are  given  of  the  wealth  deposited 
in  this  and  the  other  Carthaginian  temples.  The  Punic  element 
in  Eoman  Carthage  was  strong  enough  to  revive  the  horrible  rites 
of  Baal ;  and  in  spite  of  imperial  edicts,  Tertullian  tells  us  that 
infants  were  publicly  sacrificed  to  Saturn  till  the  proconsulship  of 
Tiberius,  who  crucified  the  priests  on  the  same  trees  under  the 
shadow  of  which  they  had  perpetrated  their  crimes.  We  learn 
from  this  allusion  that  the  rites  of  Baal  were  practised  at  Car- 
thage, as  in  Syria,  in  dense  groves  around  his  temple,  the  gloom  of 
which  increased  the  sense  of  mystic  horror,  and  veiled  them  from 
the  outer  world.  The  same  cruelties  were  still  perpetrated  under 
their  shades,  in  spite  of  the  example  just  recorded,  till,  at  a  time 
when  Paganism  was  making  a  last  convulsive  effort  to  regain  its 
power,  the  Council  of  Carthage  petitioned  the  emperors  ALrcadius 
and  Ilonorius,  that  the  relics  of  idolatry,  not  only  in  the  form  of 
images,  but  in  all  places,  groves,  and  trees  whatsoever,  might  be 
utterly  destroyed  (a.d.  899). 

The  second  in  rank  of  the  Phoenician  deities  was  Ashioreth^  or 
"Astarte,  queen  of  heaven,:|:  with  crescent  horns,''  the  imper- 
sonation of  the  Moon,  as  Baal  was  of  the  Sun.  Like  him,  she 
was  identified,  in  her  different  attributes,  with  various  Greek  and 
Boman  divinities :  with  Juno,  as  the  supreme  goddess ;  with  Mi- 

*  He  gives  a  tinDslation,  with  the  frank  aoknowledgment  that  many  pointa  are  of 
doubtful  interpretation,  in  Carthage  and  her  RemahUy  pp.  296,  297. 

f  A  passing  allusion  may  suffice  for  the  feference  which  Dr.  Davis  traces  in  this  plan 
to  the  astronomical  character  of  the  worship  of  Baal  (whom  the  Oreelu  identified  with 
Cronus,  the  god  of  time) ;  the  dnmlar  form  indicating  the  yeor  (the  Boman  onimii,  a  rwg\ 
the  four  liogs  of  piers  the  four  seasons,  the  twelre  piers  hi  eadi  the  months,  and  tlieir 
total  number  (1 2  x  4  =  48)  the  weeks  in  the  lunar  year. 

X  This  title  is  applied  to  the  goddess  by  Jeremiah,  YiL  18. 
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nerva,  as  the  patroness  of  the  arts ;  with  Geres,  as  the  bonnteons 
giver  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth ;  and,  in  the  gross  Oriental  develop- 
ment of  the  like  idea,  with  the  Yenus,  misnamed  heavenly,  whose 
worship  we  have  already  seen  marking  the  track  of  PhoeniciaD 
colonization.  From  being  regarded  as  the  source  of  every  earthly 
blessing — the  character  in  which  her  name  appears  upon  the 
Punic  inscriptions — ^her  service  soon  degenerated  into  those 
unutterable  abominations  which  the  Fathers,  especially  of  the 
AMcan  Church,  describe  as  coming  under  their  own  notice.  The 
transport  of  her  worship  from  Phoenicia  to  Carthage  is  supposed 
to  be  alluded  to  in  the  legend  of  Dido,  who  is  even  called  by  the 
name  of  Astroarch^. 

Another  goddess,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  Astarte,  in  hex 
attributes,  is  frequently  mentioned  on  the  Punic  votive  tablets^ 
Her  name,  Tana^^  seems  to  connect  her  with  the  Persian  and 
Armenian  goddess  Tanais.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  such  a  deity 
should  be  honoured  at  Carthage,  if  we  accept  the  tradition, 
which  was  derived  by  Sallust  from  the  Punic  records,  that  the 
Phoenician  colonists  found  an  Asiatic  population  already  settled  in 
North  Africa.!  Her  worship  would  be  easily  adopted  by  the  new 
settlers,  from  her  resemblance  to  their  own  Astarte,  and  as  a 
politic  concession  to  the  natives.  How  popular  it  became  is 
proved  by  the  occurrence  of  her  name  on  the  majority  of  the  votive 
tablets  that  have  been  discovered  at  Carthage. 

The  third  name^  frequently  associated  with  these,  is  that  of 
Aahmon^  the  Asclepius  or  ^sculapius  of  the  Greeks  and  Eomans. 
In  the  fragment  of  the  pseudo-Sanchuniathon,  he  is  made  the 
son  of  Sydyc  (the  Just),  the  grandson  of  Cronus  and  Astarte, 
and  the  eighth  brother  of  the  seven  Cabin,  to  whom  was  com- 
mitted the  custody  of  the  sacred  books  and  mysteries.  The  attri- 
butes which  he  had  in  common  with  JBsculapius,  as  the  Healer, 
appear  to  have  formed  but  one  aspect  of  his  wider  character  as 
the  protector  and  defence  of  men;  and  it  was  in  that  character 
that  his  temple  formed  the  stronghold  and  citadel  of  Carthage. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  it  was  so  from  the  beginning,  and 
whether  his  worship  was  not  first  introducfed,  or  at  least  brought 
into  prominence,  at  the  time  of  some  great  national  calamity. 

*  The  name  seema  to  be  preseired  in  that  of  TStmM^  a  city  iacred  to  her,  as  Boca 
VeH&TM  was  to  the  same  goddess  under  her  Roman  appellation.  The  name  of  the  god- 
dess may  perhaps  also  be  traoed  in  that  of  the  river  Tanidta,  and  her  worship  in  the  rites 
of  the  Tanric  Artemis  in  the  Crimea.  She  had  also  been  identified  with  the  Artemis 
AnaStis  of  the  Lydians. 

f  This  tradition  will  be  presently  noticed  more  pardcoiarly. 
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The  votive  tablets  discovered  at  Oarthage  prove  that  the  aid  of 
Ashmon  was  invoked  in  seasons  of  personal  and  family  danger, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  find  among  his  devotees  some  of  the 
greatest  names  in  Carthaginian  history — ^though  we  cannot  iden- 
tify the  individuals  who  dedicated  the  tablets — Ranno^  the  son  of 
Akbar,  and  a  son  of  Hannibal.  His  temple,  the  site  of  which  has 
already  claimed  our  notice,  was  rebuilt  when  Carthage  was  re- 
peopled  by  Augustus,  and  became  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of 
the  Eoman  city. 

To  these  divinities  must  be  added  Mdoardh  or  Mdca/rih^  the 
tutelary  deity  of  Carthage,  as  of  the  mother  city.^  Like  Ashmon, 
he  has  on  the  votive  inscriptions  a  rank  secondary  to  that  of 
Baal  and  Astarte ;  and  the  exploits  ascribed  to  him  by  the  Phoe- 
nician traditions  are  those  of  an  adventurous  demigod  and  bene< 
factor  to  mankind,  like  Hercules,  with  whom  he  was  identified  by 
the  Greeks.  Melcarth  was  the  inventor  of  the  Tyrian  purple,  by 
seeing  the  stain  on  the  mouth  of  a  dog  that  had  fed  on  the  shell- 
fish which  yield  the  colour.  He  too  was  the  great  navigator,  who 
first  tempted  the  dangers  of  the  Atlantic,  and  brought  home  tin 
firom  the  Cassiterides.  His  chief  seat  was  at  Tyre,  and  his 
worship  was  the  connecting  link  between  that  great  metropolis 
and  all  her  colonies.  We  read  of  victorious  Carthaginian 
generals  sending  the  tithe  of  their  booty  to  the  temple  of  Her* 
cules  at  Tyre ;  and  we  have  evidence  of  the  piety  with  which  the 
relation  was  acknowledged,  in  the  aid  sent  by  Carthage  to  Tyre 
during  the  siege  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  in  her  reception  of  the 
ftigitivea  firom  the  mother  city  on  the  eve  of  its  capture  by  Alex- 
ander. In  that  renowned  temple  Herodotus  saw  two  pillars,  the 
one  of  the  purest  gold,  the  other  of  a  stone  resembling  emerald,, 
which  emitted  an  extraordinary  brilliancy  in  the  night.t  Second! 
only  to  this  in  fame  and  splendour,  was  his  temple  at  Gades,. 
where  the  demigod  was  said  to  have  been  buried.  In  the  latter 
temple  there  was  certainly  no  statue,  nor  is  there  distinct  mention 
of  one  at  Tyre.    At  Carthage  we  read  of  the  priest  of  Melcarth, 

*  This  character  is  indicated  by  his  name,  according  to  the  commonly-accepted  et^ 
mology  of  Bochart,  Mdeck-dxrihay  I  e.  Sxng  of  the  OU}f,  Dr.  Bayis  prefers  Mdeeh- 
Mreth,  I  e.  King  of  Earth  or  the  Zand,  marking  his  power  as  complementary  to  that  of 
Baal  and  Astarte,  the  king  and  queen  of  hecofen,  and  also  designating  him  as  lord  of  the 
Phoenician  fatherland.  The  same  writer  regards  the  Fhosnidan  religion  as  based  on  th« 
oonceptlon  of  a  tripartite  ddty,  represented  by  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  (the  emblem  of 
the  triangle,  A ,  occurs  on  Panic  bas-relie&X  with  Melcarth  uniting  them  all  Some  of  the 
dassical  writers  confound  this  deity  with  Moloch. 

f  Heiod.  ii.  44. 

VOL.  II.— 25 
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clothed  in  all  the  pomp  of  an  embroidered  purple  robe,  garlands, 
and  a  crown  of  gold,  ministering  with  bare  feet  and  shayec 
head,  and  preserving  the  sacred  fire  which  had  been  transported 
from  the  mother  citj.  But  we  have  no  mention  of  a  temple  of 
the  god ;  for  the  whole  city  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as 
his  temple.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  long  before  the 
Phoenicians  admitted  visible  forms  of  any  of  their  deities.  The 
name  of  this  divinity  is  preserved  in  that  of  Hamilcar.*  None 
of  the  other  Punic  deities  are  important  enough  to  demand  a 
separate  notice.  Hero-worship  seems  to  have  been  practised  at 
Carthage,  for  a  tablet  has  been  found  with  the  inscription  ^  Baal- 
Hanno." 

The  votive  and  other  tablets  so  often  referred  to  present  an  im- 
portant collection  of  materials  for  the  study  of  the  Phoenician 
language.  Besides  those  discovered  in  the  strictly  Punic  ruins, 
many  have  been  preserved  by  the  use  of  the  materials  of  the 
ancient  city  in  the  Boman  edifices.  Ko  less  than  a  hundred  were 
disinterred  by  Br.  Davis,  who  also  purchased  for  our  government 
a  largo  collection  of  Punic,  Kumidian,  and  Libyan  inscriptions 
found  in  the  interior.  Other  Phoenician  inscriptions  are  scattered 
through  the  museums  of  Europe.  Several  of  diese  are  bi4ingual, 
in  Punic  and  Latin,  at  once  confirming  the  statements  of  the 
African  fathers,  that  the  Oarthaginian  was  still  a  living  language 
under  the  Eoman  empire,  and  holding  out  the  prospect  of  ^e 
^complete  deciphering  of  the  inscriptions.  The  successful  efforts 
already  made  show  what  results  may  be  obtained  from  sources 
apparently  trivial  The  Boman  comedian  Plautns,  who  fiourished 
at  the  time  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  wrote  a  play  entitled  -P«- 
ntUus.  A  Carihagi/nian^  Hanno,  is  made  to  speak  in  an  unintel- 
ligible dialect,  which  was  assumed  to  be  a  mere  gibberish,  like 
that  put  by  Aristophanes  into  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  ambas- 
sador at  Athens.  The  great  Scaliger,  guided  by  the  testimony  of 
Augustin  and  Jerome  to  the  resemblance  of  Punic  and  Hebrew, 
conjectured  that  this  unknown  tongue  was  nothing  else  than  Punic, 
a  view  confirmed  by  later  Hebrew  scholars.  That  their  interpre- 
tations of  the  passage  are  but  partly  satisfactory  is  not  wonderful, 
when  we  consider  the  chances  against  the  purity  of  Plautus's 
Punic.  With  the  help  of  bi-lingual  inscriptions,  and  the  proper 
names  on  the  Phoenician  coins,  the  alphabet  has  not  only  been 
deciphered,  but  proved  to  be  identical  with  the  Hebrew  alphabet 

•  The  nameis  that  of  Melcarth,  with  the  defiiute  Article  preAzad,  which  GeeeDiiM  ia 
liei^pcets  as  the  [sif(\  of  MtkariK 
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in  its  most  ancient  form.  *'  We  are  now,*'  gays  Dr.  Davis,  "  in 
a  position,  with  the  asaiBtanoe  of  a  moderate  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
and  the  other  cognate  languages,  to  translate,  and  that  with  a 
great  degree  of  certainty,  any  Phoenician  inscription.  The  real 
difficulties  stUl  encountered  consist  in  the  ainularity  of  letters,  and 
in  the  various  forms  of  the  same  letter,  as  well  as  in  the  non- 
separation  of  words,  which  was  a  universal  practice  in  composition 
among  the  Carthaginians  and  among  the  Phoenicians  in  Asia."  * 
Such  are  the  materials  we  now  possess  tor  a  knowledge  of  the 
city  and  people  that  almost  succeeded  in  crushing  Bome.  It  re- 
mains to  review  the  course  of  their  history  down  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  great  conflict  in  which,  as  Livy  says,  the  victors  were 
the  nearer  to  destruction.  The  slender  remnants  of  the  native 
Phoenician  records,  preserved  by  Josephus  and  Justin,  are  insuf- 
ficient to  dispel  the  mythical  obscurity  in  which  the  genius  of  Yirgil 
has  shrouded  the  origin  of  Carthage.  Indeed  the  story  so  familiar 
to  the  readers  of  the  JSnoid  is,  in  its  main  points,  but  an  amplifi- 
cation of  the  Phoenician  traditions-f  The  outlines  of  the  well- 
known  story  need  only  be  glanced  at.  In  the  course  of  the  long 
confusion  which  followed  the  brilliant  reign  of  Hiram  at  Tyre,  a 
sacerdotal  dynasty  of  kings  was  founded  by  Ethbaal,  the  father  of 
Jezebel.:|:  His  grandson,  who  is  variously  called  Belus  or  Agenor 
or  Mutgo,  left  a  son  and  daughter,  Pygmalion  and  Dido,  or  Elissa.§ 
Dido  was  married  to  her  uncle  Acerbas  or  Sichseus,  a  priest  of 
Melcarth,  whom  Pygmalion  murdered  for  the  sake  of  his  enormous 
wealth.  But  the  king's  crime  was  in  vain,  for  Dido  escaped  with 
the  treasures,  and  was  accompanied  in  her  flight  by  several  mal- 
contents belonging  to  noble  Tyrian  families.  After  touching  at 
Cyprus,  where  eighty  maidens  were  carried  off,  to  provide  her  fol- 
lowers with  wives,  her  fleet  sailed  to  the  gulf  so  often  referred  to 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  the  citadel  called  Byrsa  was  built  on 
the  ground  purchased  from  the  outwitted  natives!  The  new  colony 
was  rapidly  increased  by  the  addition  of  settlers  firom  Utica  and 

*  A  oollection  of  ninety  Punic  inscriptions  has  been  published  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  under  the  editorbhip  of  Mr.  Vaux.  The  inscriptions  hare  been  first 
transcribed  into  the  Hebrew  character,  and  then  translated  lato  Latin. 

f  It  seems  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  Virgil  would  have  some  means  of  be- 
ooming  acquainted  with  those  Punic  books,  of  which  we  have  already  seen  that  Sallust 
made  use.  X  See  p.  347. 

§  This  is  no  doubt  her  genuine  Phoenician  name,  being  one  of  the  numerous  proper 
names  derived  firom  JSl  (God),  It  is  nsed  three  or  four  times  by  VurgU,  and  is  adopted 
by  Pope  in  the  line— 

'« Eliza,  stretchM  upon  the  fimeral  pyre.*' 
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the  other  PhoBnician  cities  around.  More  land  was  purchased  from 
the  natives  at  the  price  of  an  annual  tribute,  and  the  city  of  Carthage 
was  built ;  omens  of  its  future  greatness  being  derived  from  the 
heads,  first  of  a  bull,  and  then  of  a  horse,  which  were  turned  up 
in  digging  for  the  foundations.^  At  length  the  Libyan  king, 
Hiarbas,  threatened  the  rising  state  with  war,  and  summoned  ten 
Carthaginian  deputies  to  hear  his  condition  of  peace,  the  hand  of 
Dido  in  marriage.  Fearing  to  incense  the  queen,  the  deputies  at 
first  told  her  that  Hiarbas  wanted  some  one  to  instruct  his  people 
in  the  rudiments  of  civilization ;  but  where — ^they  asked — ^would 
a  Carthaginian  be  found  to  trust  himself  among  the  barbarians? 
Dido  reproved  them  for  the  doubt,  declaring  that  all,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  ought  to  be  ready  to  sacrifice  even  life 
itself  for  such  an  object.  When  she  had  thus  committed  herself, 
the  deputies  told  the  terms  they  really  bore,  and  the  queen,  though 
lamenting  her  fate,  and  calling  upon  the  name  of  her  lost  husband, 
accepted  the  sacrifice  she  had  herself  imposed.  She  asked  for 
three  months  to  prepare  herself.  At  the  end  of  that  time  she 
proclaimed  a  great  sacrifice,  to  propitiate  Acerbas  towards  her  new 
nuptials.  After  slaying  hecatombs  of  victims  at  the  foot  of  an 
immense  pyre,  she  ascended  it  herself,  and  declaring  to  the  people 
that  she  was  going  to  her  husband,  as  they  had  desired,  ^e 
plunged  a  sword  into  her  breast  Her  vacant  throne  was  left  un 
filled,  and  she  was  ever  after  worshipped  at  Carthage  as  a  goddess. 
Sucli  is  the  legend  of  Josephus,  Justin,  and  the  other  annalists. 
Yirgil  has  altered  the  catastrophe  to  suit  his  poem.  It  is  in  vain 
to  inquire  whether  Dido  is  anything  more  than  a  mythical  per- 
sonage, representiDg  one  of  the  many  aspects  of  Astartcf 

There  is,  however,  a  singular  agreement  in  the  traditions  to  the 
effect  that  the  colony  which  founded  Carthage  was  sent  out  from 
Tyre  about  the  time  which  answers  to  that  of  Dido  in  the  native 
annals,  namely  the  ninth  century  b.o.  The  common  date  is  B.a 
878 ;  that  of  Josephus,  computed  from  the  building  of  Solomon's 
temple,  b.c.  862.:^    But  there  are  other  traditions,  which  give  the 

*  We  hare  ilready  seea  that  the  image  of  Baal  had  the  head  of  a  bull,  and  that  the 
horse  was  the  Bjmbol  borne  <hi  the  eoina  of  Carthage. 

f  Another  and  an  etjmologieal  legend  ascribed  the  foondation  of  Carthage  to  Tynan 
colomsts  led  by  Aionis  and  Oarohedon,  the  hero  tpai^fmm  of  the  city.  Dido  ia  also  rep- 
resented as  the  danghter  of  Carchedon,  and  both  her  name  and  that  of  the  dty  are  given 
in  the  form  Catihafftna, 

X  Other  dates  are  B.a  352,  845,  8S5,  818,  814,  798.  One  stotement^  whidi  plaees 
the  foundation  of  Rome  and  Carthage  about  the  same  time,  seems  to  hare  been  invented 
fiw  the  sake  of  the  cohiddence. 
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city  a  mach  higher  antiquity ;  and  even  the  popular  legend  recog- 
nises the  different  dates  of  the  Byrsa  and  the  city  of  Carthage.  It 
seems  incredible  that  snch  a  site  should  have  remained  unoccupied 
for  centuries  after  the  first  Phcenidan  settlements  on  the  coast, 
especially  by  the  neighbouring  city  of  Utica.  The  best  scholars 
believe  that  the  merchants  of  Utica  and  the  mother  city  united  to 
establish  a  fort  or  factory  (the  Bozrah  or  Byrsa)  which,  strength* 
ened  by  immigration  from  the  neighbouring  cities,  and  probably 
reinforced  by  a  new  colony  from  Tyre,  grew  into  the  city  called 
Gbeat  Oabthage.* 

The  tax  or  tribute  to  the  natives,  mentioned  in  the  l^end  as  the 
price  of  the  site  of  Carthage  continued  to  be  paid  down  to  a  late 
period  of  her  history, — ^a  proof  of  regard  for  justice  which  may  be 
set  against  Livy's  alliterative  denunciation  of  '^  perfidia  plus  quam 
Punica.'*  These  natives,  the  Maasyes  were  a  branch  of  the  great 
Berber  race,  which  was  spread — ^then  as  now— over  the  whole  of 
North  Africa  between  the  chain  of  the  Atlas  and  the  sea.  They 
were  of  Asiatic  origin,  and  belonged — ^like  the  Phoenicians — ^to  the 
Semitic  family.f  They  supplanted,  and  drove  back  into  the 
interior  the  African  races  of  the  Libyans  and  Gaetulians.  Sallust 
has  preserved  a  curious  tradition,  which  was  translated  to  him 
from  the  Punic  books  of  King  Hiempsal,  of  the  immigration  of 
these  new  settlers  from  Asia.  They  formed,  he  says,  a  portion  of 
the  army,  composed  of  various  races,  which  Hercules  led  abroad 
to  seek  adventures.  When  the  hero  died  in  Spain,  his  followers 
were  scattered,  and  bodies  of  them,  consisting  of  Modes,  Persians^ 
and  Armenians,  were  transported  by  their  ships  to  the  northern 
shores  of  Africa.  Here  the  Modes  and  Armenians,  mingling  with 
the  Libyans  near  the  shores  of  the  Western  Ocean,  founded  the 
nation  of  the  Mauri  or  Mauretanians ;  the  Persians,  mixing  with 
the  more  warlike  G^tulians  of  the  centre,  became  the  ancestors  of 
the  roving  Numidians,  and  established  the  most  powerful  of  the 
native  kingdoms,  Numidia,  the  scene  of  that  famous  war  which 
the  historian  related. 

*  The  title  of  Magna  Carthago  not  only  described  the  importance  of  the  dtj,  but 
distinguished  it  from  its  colony  of  Carthago  No»a  in  Spain. 

f  Their  dialects  are  included  under  the  general  name  of  the  Among,  (See  Latham, 
SlemmiM  of  OomparcUive  Philology^  p.  640.)  The  tradition  preserved  by  Sallust^  tracing 
the  origin  of  these  peoples  to  an  immigration  of  Medm  and  Peniam^  with  ArmenianSi 
would  seem  to  make  them  of  Aryan  descent.  But  the  tradition  can  only  be  recorded 
as  pointing  to  the  Amade  origin  of  these  tribes,  not  the  particular  race  to  which  they 
belonged,  any  more  than  we  can  accept  Sullust^s  etymological  identification  of  the  Mamn 
(Moors)  with  the  MkU  (MedesX  or  his  specifio  connection  of  the  Persians  with  tht 
Komidians.— (Sallust,  /ygurtha,  17,  18.) 
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The  true  cause  of  the  diatinction  between  the  MauretaniaiiB  and 
the  Kumidians  seems  to  haye  been  geographicaL  The  former 
settled  in  the  north-western  angle  of  Africa,  where  a  wide  region 
is  left  between  the  chain  of  the  Atlas  and  the  shores  of  the  Atlan- 
tic and  the  Mediterranean,  watered  by  considerable  rivers,  around 
which  lie  fertile  plains,  This  district,  clearlj  defined  on  the  east 
by  the  riv^  Malva  {Mulv)ia)y  still  preserves,  in  the  names  of  Mo- 
rocoo  and  the  MoorSj  the  appellation  of  the  old  inhabitants,  who 
became  a  settled  agricultural  pec^le  within  its  ^mit8,  while  their 
brethren,  in  the  country,  now  called  Algeria,  pent  within  a  narrower 
and  less  fertile  country,  on  the  terraces  which  descend  from  the 
Atlas  to  the  sea,  continued  their  old  mode  of  life  as  wandering 
herdsmen,  and  hence  were  called  Numidc^  that  is,  ]!]'omads«*  The 
two  great  tribes  of  this  race,  between  the  Malva  and  the  Tusca 
( Wady  Zain),  which  formed  the  western  boundary  of  the  Car- 
thaginian territory,  were  the  Masssesylii  and  the  Massylii.  Kin- 
dred tribes  extended  eastward  to  the  coasts  of  the  Syrtes,  under 
various  names,  and  it  was  with  branches  of  the  same  race  that 
the  Greek  settlers  in  Cyrenaica  came  into  contact.  Thus  the  various 
divisions  of  the  great  Berber  stock  were  spread  over  the  north- 
western and  northern  coast,  from  the  south-western  extremity 
of  the  Atlas  to  the  confines  of  Egypt.  Behind  them,  in  the 
interior,  lay  the  aboriginal  African  races,  whose  proximity  to  the 
Mediterranean  shores  corresponds  roughly  with  the  approach  of 
the  Great  Desert  (Sahara)^  along  the  margin  of  which  they  led  a 
hard  and  precarious  life. 

Hence  the  Libyan  population  preponderated  along  the  eastern 
division  of  the  coast,  except  in  Cyrenaica,  while  the  fertile  ter- 
races of  the  Atlas  invited  (nany  of  the  Kumidians  to  the  pursuit 
of  agriculture;  and  this  was  still  more  the  case  with  the  labyansf 
who  inhabited  the  rich  plains  of  Zeugitana  and  Byzacium,  between 
the  Carthaginian  Gulf  and  the  Lesser  Syrtis.  But  before  the 
foundation  of  Carthage,  there  had  grown  up  in  these  plains  a  still 
more  settled  and  civilized  people,  the  LibyphoBnicians,:^  sprung 

*  In  uring  the  oommon  maps  of  ancient  AfHoa,  the  reader  must  remember  that 
the  provinces  of  Mauretania  OmtarienM  and  SUi/emu  formed  originally  a  part  of 
Numidia;  and  that  the  original  Mauretania  is  represented  by  Mmtnkmia  T^nffiiana 
only. 

f  So  the  people  are  called,  but  they  were  doubtless  of  tiie  Berber  race. 

I  Saoh  seems  to  be  the  original  and  proper  meaning  of  this  name ;  but  it  came  to 
be  used  in  another  sense  for  **  the  Ph<Bnicians  in  Libya ;  '*  and  in  this  sense  it  was 
applied  to  the  cities  along  the  AfHeaa  coast,  incla<yAg  both  the  old  FbcBmciaa  settle- 
\  and  the  Panic  odonies  of  Gsrthage  herselC 
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from  the  intermixture  of  the  Libyans  either  with  wanderers  from 
the  older  Phoenician  colonies,  or,  as  some  suppose,  with  a  still  older 
Canaanitish  popidation,  akin  to  the  Phoenicians.  These  Liby- 
Phoenicians  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  occupiers  of  the  lands 
along  the  course  of  the  river  Bagradas.  It  was  with  them  that 
the  new  Punic  settlers  first  came  in  contact.  Their  intercourse  was 
rendered  easy  by  the  partial  community  of  blood  and  language ; 
and  the  purely  commercial  Phoenicians  were  content  to  pay  a  rent 
for  the  undisturbed  possession  of  their  peninsula,  and  to  derive 
subsistence  from  the  industry  of  the  native  cultivators,  while,  in 
pursuit  of  foreign  wealth,  they  found  themselves  involved  by  their 
peculiar  position  in  wider  foreign  enterprises.  It  was  not  till 
they  were  strengthened  by  their  successes  abroad,  that  they  became 
conquerors  at  home.  The  rent  for  the  soil  of  Carthage  continued 
to  be  paid  for  four  hundred  years,  down  to  about  b.c.  450.  But 
meanwhile,  inroads  were  made  upon  the  native  territories  by  the 
system  of  sending  out  poor  citizens  as  emigrants.  At  length  the 
whole  territory  of  Zeugitana  and  Byzacium  was  absorbed  into  the 
demesne  of  the  republic,  the  lands  being  tilled  partly  by  the 
slaves  of  the  rich  proprietors,  and  partly  by  the  original  possessors 
— ^Libyans  and  libyphoenicians — ^who  were  reduced  to  a  condition 
like  that  of  the  Fellahs  in  Egypt.  Now,  instead  of  receiving 
tribute  from  the  Carthaginians,  they  paid  a  tax  of  the  fourth 
part  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  they  recruited  the  Punic 
armies  by  a  system  of  compulsory  levies.  The  nomads,  who 
roamed  on  the  confines  of  the  cultivated  lands,  were  restrained 
Dy  chains  of  forts,  and  continually  driven  back  further  into  the 
interior,  till  many  of  their  tribes  submitted,  and  furnished  the 
magnificent  Numidian  cavalry  to  the  Carthaginian  armies.  These 
conquered  Libyans  and  the  iN'omads  are  respectfully  ^^  the  subject 
towns  and  tribes  "  of  which  we  read  in  the  Punic  treaties.  The 
immense  resources  which  Carthage  derived  from  her  Libyan 
subjects  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact,  that,  within  the 
narrowest  limits  of  her  territory  (between  the  Tusca  and  the 
Triton),  in  the  last  period  of  her  decline,  she  still  possessed 
three  hundred  tributary  cities.  The  contrast  has  been  often 
drawn  between  the  position  of  Carthage,  as  the  absolute  despot 
jf  her  subject  cities,  which  were  bound  to  her  by  no  tie  of  kindred 
or  common  interest,  and  that  of  Home,  gradually  extending  the 
rights  of  citizenship  to  her  Latin  and  Italian  allies,  who  yielded 
at  last  a  willing  obedience,  founded  on  the  common  ties  of  blood 
and  language. 
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Like  her  dominion  oyer  the  natives,  the  supremacy  of  Carthage 
over  the  older  Phoenician  colonies  appears  to  have  been  the  frnit 
of  her  success  as  the  champion  of  the  Phoenician  race  in  the 
western  seas ;  nay,  in  this  character  she  even  took  precedence  of 
the  mother  city.  The  first  treaty  with  Borne  (b.o.  509)  speaks  in 
general  terms  of  Carthage  and  her  allies,  implying — ^it  would 
seem — ^that  her  relation  to  the  other  Phoenician  colonies  in  Africa 
was  that  of  a  first  among  equals.  The  second  (b.o.  348)  is  made 
by  "the  Carthaginians,  Tyrians,  Uticenses,  and  their  allies,"  a 
designation  fix)m  which  we  may  safely  infer  that  Utica  now 
stood  alone  as  the  equal  ally  of  Carthage  among  the  Afirican 
colonies  of  Tyre.*  We  have  no  historical  account  of  this  process 
of  subjection,  whether  Carthage  forced  it  upon  the  other  cities,  or 
whether  they  submitted  to  it  as  the  best  means  of  common  de- 
fence ;  but  the  result  was  their  reduction  to  the  condition  of  trib- 
utaries, sliaring  however  with  Carthage  the  privil^e  of  equal 
laws  and  the  right  of  intermarriage.  They  were  exempt  from  the 
arbitrary  exactions  and  levies  to  which  the  Libyan  cities  w^^ 
subjected,  their  contributions  both  of  men  and  money  being  fixed, 
though  at  a  very  large  amount.  The  Lesser  Leptis,  for  example, 
paid  a  tribute  of  a  talent  every  day.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  chief  hardship  that  these  Phoenician  cities  suffered ;  for  we 
derive  no  real  information  from  the  vague  declamations  of  the 
Ivoman  writers  respecting  the  oppression  exercised  by  Carthage 
towards  her  allies.  The  very  principle  of  self-interest,  which 
governed  the  policy  of  a  commercial  aristocracy,  was  opposed  to 
that  wanton  injustice  which  is  perpetrated  in  the  mere  pride  of 
power ;  and  it  says  much  for  the  character  of  her  rule,  that  the 
Phoenician  cities  remained  faithful  to  her  in  the  worst  crisis  of 
the  Second  Punic  War,  and  only  deserted  her  in  the  Third,  when 
no  other  course  was  left,  except  to  share  her  ruin.  Utica  alone 
was  urged  by  rivalry  to  side  with  the  Eomans  at  an  early 
period,  and  she  was  rewarded  by  succeeding  to  Carthage  as  the 
capital  of  Africa. 

The  Phoenician  cities  thus  subjected  to  Carthage  included  the 
settlements  along  the  whole  coast  of  Africa,  not  only  to  the  Straits, 
but  beyond  them  on  the  Atlantic  shores.  We  possess  a  most 
interesting  record  of  Punic  maritime  enterprise  on  the  Atlantic 

*  Utica  maintained  this  posillon  to  the  last,  perhaps  fnHn  the  reverence  due  by 
Uartbage  to  a  dtj  which  was  in  part  her  metropolis.  Folybius  contrasts  the  position  of 
the  Uticans  with  that  of  the  nibject  libyans,  at  the  same  time  telling  us  that  the  lattei 
ffi^joyed  their  own  laws. 
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coast  of  Africa  in  the  "PeripluB  "  of  Hanno,  who  sailed  from  Car- 
thage with  30,000  colonists,  and  planted  settlements  as  far  sonth 
at  least  as  C.  Blanco^  the  extremity  of  the  Lesser  Atlas.*^  In  the 
other  direction,  sonth-east  of  Carthage,  the  western  shore  of  the 
Lesser  Syrtis  was  stndded  so  thickly  with  Carthaginian  trading 
settlements,  as  to  obtain  the  name  of  Emporia  (the  Factories) : 
and  along  the  sandy  shores  between  the  Syrtes  the  rule  of  Carthage 
extended  over  several  lesser  towns  besides  the  three  Phoenicism 
colonies  of  Leptis  Magna,  (Ea,  and  Abrotonnm,  which  gave  the 
region  the  name  it  still  bears  of  the  Tripolis  {Tripoly). 

This  was  the  only  part  of  the  continent  upon  which  Carthage 
came  into  contact  with  another  civilized  community,  the  Greeks 
of  Cyrenai'ca.  The  Punic  and  Hellenic  races,  severed  by  the 
sandy  desert,  waged  a  long  war  for  a  frontier  little  more  than 
nominal,  which  the  self-devotion  ascribed  to  the  brothers  Philseni, 
in  the  legend  more  thtm  once  referred  to,  succeeded  in  iixing  in 
its  natural  position  at  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis. 

Very  different  was  that  other  conflict  with  the  Hellenic  race, 
which  had  its  first  great  crisis  in  the  battle  of  Himera.  The 
position  of  Carthage  in  the  western  Mediterranean,  surrounded  by 
the  energetic  maritime  powers  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  the  Phocseans 
of  Massilia,  and  the  Greeks  of  Sicily,  left  her  no  alternative 
between  aggrandizement  and  extinction ;  and  the  necessity  of 
self-defence  placed  her  at  the  head  of  the  African  Phoenicians  in 
a  league  against  her  rivals,  which  soon  became  aggressive.  The 
proximity  of  Sicily  and  Scurdinia  invited  settlements  which  might 
command  the  great  highways  of  maritime  intercourse ;  and  we 
have  doubtful  accounts  of  enterprises  in  both  those  islands  in  the 
early  part  of  the  sixth  century,  b.o.  But  it  was  the  second  half 
of  that  century,  about  200  years  after  the  foundation  of  Eome, 
that  formed  the  great  epoch  of  Carthaginian  advancement.  A 
family  sprang  up  whose  members  bear  the  most  illustrious  names 
that  henceforth  adorn  the  annals  of  the  city.  Its  founder  was 
Maoo,  to  whom  Justin  ascribes  th^  settlement  of  military  dis- 
cipline at  home,  and  the  commencement  of  the  Carthaginian 
empire  abroad.  He  must  have  been  about  contemporary  with 
Cyrus  and  Cambyses.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  Cartha- 
ginians, in  alliance  with  the  Tyrrhenians,  secured  the  naval  pre- 

*  The  account  of  Hanno's  vojage  was  dedicated,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  temple  of 
Baal,  and  we  have  the  Greek  translation.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  certain  eridenoe  to 
Identify  the  voyager  with  any  one  in  particular  of  the  many  Carthaginians  who  bore  the 
>  of  Hanno. 
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ponderance  in  the  western  Mediterranean,  and  fongbt  the  great 
battle  ah-eady  mentioned  with  the  Phoceeans  off  Alalia  {Aleria) 
in  Corsica.  Mago  waa  sncoeeded  by  his  two  sons,  Hasdmbal  and 
Hamilcar.  In  a  war  waged  with  tiie  object  of  getting  rid  of  the 
tribute  to  the  natives,  the  Africans  were  still  strong  enongh  to 
defeat  the  Carthaginians.  Hasdrubal  fell  in  battle  in  Sardinia, 
after  a  career  in  which  he  had  been  the  military  chief  of  Carthage 
eleven  times,  and  had  triumphed  four  times  over  her  enemies. 
His  brother  Hamilcar  seems  to  have  completed  the  conquest  of 
Sardinia,  which  is  named  as  a  possession  of  Carthage  in  the  first 
treaty  with  Some  (b.o.  509),  and  was  esteemed  as  the  choicest  of 
her  foreign  possessions.  Colonies  founded  at  Caralis  (OoffUari)* 
and  Sulci,  and  garrisoned  by  mercenaries,  restrained  the  natives, 
some  of  whom  retired  into  the  interior,  while  others — like  the 
Libyans  in  Africa-— cultivated  the  lands  from  which  Carthage 
derived  large  supplies  of  com.  The  island  was  also  a  great 
emporium  for  the  trade  of  Carthage  with  the  west.  Corsica  was 
subdued  much  later,  its  sterile  soil  and  rocky  shores  offering  but 
slight  attractions.  In  b.o.  450  it  was  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
Tyrrhenians ;  but  by  the  time  of  the  Punic  Wars  it  had  become 
a  province  of  Carthage.  So  likewise  had  all  the  islands  of  the 
western  Mediterranean,  including  that  group  which,  occupied  at 
first  by  commercial  factories,  supplied  the  Carthaginian  armies 
with  the  famous  slingers,  whose  skill  gave  to  the  islands  the  name 
of  B<decur€8.\  The  fisheries  of  these  islands  were  an  important 
source  of  wealth  to  Carthage,  and  they  formed  a  military  outpost 
in  the  war  which  she  was  continually  waging  with  the  Massaliota. 
In  Spain,  the  progress  of  the  Carthaginians  had  its  base  in  the 
hold  which  the  Phoenician  colonies  had  already  gained,  and  was 
carried  on  partly  by  traffic  with  those  colonies,  and  partly  by 
the  foundation  of  new  settlements.  Both  classes  of  cities  seem  to 
have  accepted  the  supremacy  of  Carthage^  and  we  find  her  sending 
help  to  the  Gaditanians  against  the  natives.  The  working  of  the 
silver  mines  of  Andalusia  must  have  required  a  certain  acquisition 
of  territory  in  the  interior ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  the  loss  of 
Sicily  and  Sardinia  by  the  First  Punic  War,  that  any  general  con- 

*  A  remarable  Punic  inaoription  has  been  found  at  Cagluiti. 

f  From  the  Greek  /9<iA^  to  kmrL  The  name  of  F&HMakm  (MagoX  in  Minorca, 
still  preserves  the  memory  of  the  Oarthaginian  occupation ;  and  this  name  of  a  Oartha- 
ginian  magnate  has  become  the  title  of  a  British  nobleman,  whose  ancestor  made  the 
great  conqnest  of  Minorca,  which  di^omacj  snitendered.  To  maice  the  coincidence 
more  curions,  the  name  of  Mago  is  as  oonspicaoos  in  the  Uteratore  of  Carthage  as  Lord 
Mahon's  in  that  of  England. 
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quest  was  attempted.  It  waa  then  that  Hamilcar  Barca  conceived 
the  project  of  founding  in  Spain  a  new  empire,  which  might  last 
even  should  Carthage  fall,  and  his  son-in-law,  Hasdrubal,  built 
the  city  of  New  Carthage  (Oatioffena). 

Sicily  remains  to  be  noticed — one  of  the  earliest  scenes  of  Car* 
thaginian  enterprise,  and  her  great  battle-field  with  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  We  have  seen  that,  while  Carthage  was  still  in  her 
infancy,  the  Greek  colonies  drove  the  older  Phoenician  settlers  to 
the  western  extremity  of  the  island,  where  they  held  the  cities  of 
Motya,  Panormus,  and  Soloeis.  The  Phoanicians  kept  possession 
also  of  Malta,  and  the  smaller  islands  between  Sicily  and  Africa. 
Thus  placed  in  communication  with  Carthage,  they  looked  to  her 
for  protection  against  the  Greeks.  Such  was  the  state  of  things 
when  Hamilcar,  the  son  of  Mago,  acting  probably  on  an  under- 
standing with  Xerxes,  led  into  Sicily  that  immense  host,  the 
various  nations  of  which  prove  the  extent  to  which  the  Carthik 
ginian  power  had  now  grown.*  His  defeat  and  death  at  Himera, 
on  the  same  day  as  the  battle  of  Salamis,  put  an  end  for  the 
present  to  further  Punic  conquests  in  Sicily ;  but  the  two  sons  of 
Mago  left  descendants  well  fitted  to  carry  on  his  policy ;  Himilco, 
Hanno,  and  Gisco,  the  sons  of  Hamilcar ;  and  Hannibal,  Has- 
drubal, and  Sappho,  the  sons  of  HasdrubaL  The  scene  of  their 
exploits  was  probably  in  Africa ;  and  the  war  in  Sicily  was  not 
renewed  till  the  time  of  the  Athenian  expedition,  when  the  Eges- 
tans  looked  for  aid  to  Carthago,  as  well  as  Athens.  Hannibal, 
the  son  of  Gisco,  and  grandson  of  Hamilcar,  sent  over  to  Sicily 
with  a  great  army,  stormed  Selinus  and  Himera,  and  offered  3000 
prisoners  from  the  latter  city  as  a  sacrifice  on  the  spot  where  his 
grandfather  had  fallen  (b.o«  409).  Another  great  expedition, 
three  years  later,  under  Himflco,  the  son  of  Hanno,  was  deci* 
mated  by  a  pestilence ;  and,  in  further  efforts,  the  Carthaginians 
found  their  match  in  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.  A  war  of  nearly  ten 
years  had  the  effect  of  reducing  nearly  all  the  other  states  of 
Sicily  to  insignificance,  and  leaving  the  &te  of  the  island  to  be 
decided  by  the  rival  powers  of  Syracuse  and  Carthage.  The  tide 
of  war  rolled  to  and  fro  from  west  to  east,  and  from  east  to  west, 
engulphing  the  great  cities  of  Selinus,  Himera,  Gela,  and  Agri- 
gentum.  Thrice  in  the  course  of  the  fourth  century,  the  Hellenic 
power  was  confined  within  the  walls  of  Syracuse ;  but  as  often 
were  the  Punic  forces  repulsed  by  Dionysius,  Timoleon,  and  Aga- 

»  See  Vol  L,  p.  483. 
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thodes.*  Meanwhile  the  decline  of  the  Etroscans  left  the  Car- 
thaginians masters  of  the  sea ;  and  when  Pyrrhns  made  a  last 
effort  to  provide  Syracuse  with  a  fleet,  he  confessed  his  failure  by 
Bailing  away  with  that  fleet  to  Italy,  and  left  the  Greeks  appar- 
ently for  the  fourth  time  at  the  mercy  of  their  inveterate  foes 
(b.o.  278).t  To  tell  how  they  were  rescued  by  the  power  of 
Bome,  only  to  find  that  they  had  become  subject  to  new,  though 
worthier  and  more  congenial  masters,  brings  us  back  to  the 
current  of  our  story. 

It  is  needless  to  recite  the  abundant  testimonies  to  the  wealth 
and  military  resources  which  Carthage  derived  firom  her  wide  do- 
minion when  she  was  drawn  into  her  great  conflict  with  Bome ;  but 
it  still  remains  for  us  to  compare  the  political  condition  of  these  two 
great  republics.  The  constitution  of  Carthage  is  peculiarly  inter- 
esting as  the  best  example  of  the  development  of  a  Semitic  state, 
without  those  peculiar  influences  which  make  the  Hebrew  polity 
an  exceptional  case,  and  also  as  the  earliest  pattern  of  a  republic, 
whose  moving  spirit  was  commercial  wealth.  In  its  constitution, 
as  in  its  religion,  the  colony  was  originally  a  copy  of  the  mother 
city.  We  have  seen  that  the  Phoenician  cities  were  governed  by 
kings  down  to  and  beyond  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  conquest ;  but 
the  annals  of  Tyre  furnish  instances  in  which  the  regal  government 
was  supplanted  by  a  peculiar  magistracy,  the  Judges,  of  whom  we 
shall  have  presently  more  to  say.  The  like  change  was  permanently 
effected  at  Carthage  in  the  earliest  period  of  her  recorded  history. 
After  the  legend  of  Dido,  no  more  kings  are  met  with  in  her  annals, 
Uiough  some  of  her  greatest  men  were  suspected  of  affecting  royalty. 
About  half  a  century  before  the  First  Punic  War,  the  Carthagi- 
nian polity  attracted  the  especial  notice  of  Aristotle,  who  describes  it 
as  having  changed  from  a  monarchy  to  an  aristocracy,  or  to  a  demoo> 
racy  inclining  towards  oligarchy.  Before  this  change,  the  Punic, 
like  all  the  other  patriarchal  monarchies,  possessed  a  Council  of 
Elders,  which  exercised  a  great  check  upon  the  king,:^  to  whose 
principal  functions  they  succeeded.  At  Carthage,  as  at  Sparta  and 
Bome,  the  royal  office,  instead  of  being  entirely  abolished,  was  re- 
placed by  a  pair  of  chief  magistrates,  whose  name  oiSuffetes^  that  is 
Judges  (the  Hebrew  Shofetvm)^  indicates  their  main  fimctions.  They 
presided  over  the  Council  of  Elders,  which,  including  them,  con- 

*  B.  a  894,  888,  309.    See  Vol  I.,  pp,  660,  662 ;  and  Vol  IL,  p.  122. 
t  See  p.  819. 

f  In  the  legend  of  Dido,  these  elders,  repreeentingthe  wish  of  the  people,  forced  the 
queen  to  oonsent  to  the  marriage  with  Hiarbas. 
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BiBted  of  thirty  members,*  all  of  whom  were  elected  amiually  by 
the  whole  body  of  citizens  from  their  chief  houses.  But  the  ancient 
military  functions  of  the  king  were  entrusted  to  a  single  general, 
whose  power  the  Boman  writers  express  by  calling  him  dictator; 
so  that,  as  Isocrates  says,  the  Carthaginians  had  an  oligarchical 
government  at  home,  but  a  monarchical  government  in  the  field. 
The  general  was  appointed  by  the  Council  of  Elders,  and  instead 
of  being  elected  annually,  like  the  Suffetes,  he  seems  to  have  held 
office  as  long  as  his  services  were  useful  to  the  state,  or  acceptable 
to  the  party  which  had  the  ascendant  for  the  time  being.  His 
movements  were,  however,  watched — it  probably  depended  on  his 
own  character  how  far  they  were  controlled — by  a  deputation  from 
the  Elders,  who  filled  the  subordinate  commands ;  and  his  great 
powers  were  held  under  an  enormous  personal  responsibility. 
Torture  and  crucifixion  were  common  penalties  of  failure ;  and  the 
defeated  general  often  anticipated  his  certain  fate  on  the  field  of 
his  lost  battle,  like  Hamilcar  at  Himera. 

The  court  to  which  the  generals  were  thus  subjected  formed  one 
of  the  most  curious  features  of  the  Carthaginian  commonwealth. 
It  was  a  council  of  One  Hundred  (more  exactly  104),  which  is 
sometimes  called  the  Senate,  and  sometimes  the  Order  of  Judges. 
Aristotle  likens  this  body  to  the  Spartan  Ephors ;  and  in  fact  it 
grew  up,  as  an  addition  to  the  established  constitution,  to  represent 
the  aristocratical  party,  in  opposition  to  the  monarchical  element 
in  the  old  constitution  and  to  the  dangerous  power  of  the  house  of 
Mago.  Its  constitution  and  functions  are  obscure ;  but  thus  much 
seems  clear,  that  it  was  virtually  self-elected,  and  that  its  members 
practically  held  office  for  an  indefinite  period.  It  secured  the 
concentration  of  administrative  functions  by  means  of  the  Pent- 
archies,  or  committees  of  five,  and  its  power  came  to  override  all 
the  other  authorities  of  the  state.  The  Council  of  Elders  had  only 
the  initiative  in  the  measures  on  which  the  Senate  decided.  The 
body  of  citizens,  though  nominally  the  ultimate  source  of  power, 
were  reduced  to  an  inaction  more  complete  even  than  at  Sparta ; 
and,  gained  over  by  corruption  and  by  the  banquets  given  in  their 
clubs,  they  became  the  mere  tools  of  the  factions  of  the  great 
nobles.  For  never  was  a  commonwealth  divided  by  a  bitterer  party 
spirit  than  Carthage ;  and  the  cmel  punishment  infiicted  on  her 

*  MOven  has  attempted  to  show  ihat  the  Funic  dtizenfl,  Uke  the  Roman,  were 
distributed  into  8  tribes,  80  curisB,  and  800  gentes,  and  that  the  80  ddera  were  the 
heada  of  the  curitt.  (Dm  PIMmer^  yoL  il  pt  L  pp.  488 — 199.)  We  read  8om» 
times  of  a  smaller  Council  of  Ten,  perhaps  a  committee  of  the  Thirty. 
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nnsticcessfal  generals,  which  ore  often  cited  as  proofs  of  popniar 
injustice,  were  the  measure  of  the  triumph  of  either  &ction  over 
its  hated  rivals.  The  bitterest  party  spirit,  however,  seldom 
tempts  an  oligarchy,  except  in  rare  individual  eases,  to  sacrifice 
the  substantial  gains  common  to  the  order.  Each  party  in  turn 
enriched  its  more  needy  members  by  making  them  governors  and 
collectors  of  taxes  in  the  subject  cities.  Both  were  so  firmly 
united  against  all  democratic  encroachments,  and  all  attempts  of 
personal  ambition,  that,  as  Aristotle  observes,  Carthage  had  never 
succumbed  to  a  despotic  usurpation,  or  a  successful  revolution. 
Only  two  such  attempts  are  recorded  to  have  been  made  before  the 
Punic  Wars.  The  most  formidable  of  these  was  that  of  Hanno, 
which  Aristotle  compares  with  the  treason  of  Pausanius  at  Sparta. 
As  Justin  teUs  the  tale,  Hanno,  having  formed  a  scheme  for  usurp- 
ing the  regal  power,  prepared  a  jmblic  feast  on  the  occasion  of  his 
daughter's  wedding,  and  invited  the  senators  to  a  separate  banquet 
in  his  own  house,  intending  to  mix  poison  with  their  wine.  But 
the  scheme  was  betrayed  by  his  servants ;  the  senators  declined 
the  invitation,  but,  unwilling  to  makea  public  attack  on  so  powerful 
a  citizen,  they  simply  passed  a  sumptuary  law  i^ainst  public  mar- 
riage festivals.  Hanno,  well  knowing  tiiat  only  the  opportunity 
was  wanted  for  his  ruin,  bribed  20,000  slaves,  and  arranged  a 
massacre  of  the  senators.  Once  more  betrayed,  he  was  driven  to 
open  war.  Establishing  himself  in  a  fort,  he  invited  the  Afiricana 
to  revolt.  He  was  taken  prisoner,  and  condemned  to  death,  with 
all  his  &mily.  The  sentence  was  executed  with  the  characteristic 
cruelty  of  Punic  punishments.  With  his  eyes  put  out,  and  his 
hands  and  legs  broken — ^as  though,  says  the  historian,  to  exact  the 
penalty  of  his  crime  firom  each  member  that  had  aided  its  perpe- 
tration— ^his  body,  torn  with  scourges,  was  fixed  upon  the  cross. 
The  other  example,  in  the  treason  and  punishment  of  Bomilcar, 
during  the  invasion  of  Agathocles,  has  already  been  related.*  It 
was  not  till  the  sufferings  of  the  state  during  the  Punic  Wars  had 
lowered  the  prestige  of  the  ruling  aristocracy,  that  the  democratic 
opposition  acquired  any  considerable  power;  and  in  the  perilous 
condition  resulting  from  the  Second  Punic  War,  the  great  Hanni- 
bal saw  that  the  only  hope  of  safety  lay  iu  a  more  popular  govern- 
ment By  carrying  a  law,  that  no  member  of  the  Senate  of  One 
Hundred  might  hold  ofSce  for  two  years  in  succession,  he  broke 
down  the  exclusive  character  of  that  stronghold  of  the  oligarchy. 
But  it  was  too  late,  if  indeed  the  character  of  the  people  had  ever 

*  See  p.  128. 
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made  it  poaaible,  to  introdaoe  the  Hellenic  principle  of  sulf-goyem* 
ment.  The  people  proved  slaves  to  the  system  of  corruption,  by 
which  they  had  so  long  been  humoured ;  and  in  the  last  days  of 
the  republic  they  had  degenerated  into  a  lawless  mob,  in  which 
boys  were  conspicuous  as  ringleaders.  The  essential  character  of 
the  Carthaginian  constitution,  for  the  long  period  of  its  undisturbed 
duration,  is  well  summed  up  by  Dr.  Mommsen  as  a  ^^  government 
of  capitalists,  such  as  would  naturally  arise  in  a  civic  community 
which  had  no  opulent  middle  class,  but  consisted  on  the  one  hand 
of  a  city  rabble,  without  property,  and  living  firom  hand  to  month, 
and  on  the  other  of  great  merchants,  planters,  and  noble  governors." 

The  power  of  capital,  and  the  means  by  which  it  was  fostered, 
are  more  conspicuous  at  Carthage  than  in  any  other  ancient  nation. 
Her  commercial  magnates  cultivated  the  soil  with  the  same  atten- 
tion as  the  simpler  Koman  nobles,  except  that  the  former  de> 
ponded  chiefly  on  slave-labour,  whidi  the  latter  scarcely  began  to 
use  till  after  the  Punic  Wars.  In  the  science  of  agriculture, 
indeed,  they  were  the  teachers  of  the  Bomans,  who  received  from 
tliem  important  farming  implements,  besides  that  work  of  Mago 
on  agriculture,  which  is  the  oldest  known  treatise  on  the  art.*  It 
was  a  maxim  of  Carthaginian  husbandry,  that  no  man  should 
possess  more  land  than  he  could  properly  manage.  To  the  wealth 
created  by  tillage  was  added  that  derived  from  the  horses,  oxen, 
sheep,  and  goats,  which  were  tended  for  the  nobles  of  Carthage  by 
her  nomad  subjects ;  while  the  tribes  on  the  confines  of  the  Great 
Desert  were  employed  to  bring  in  by  the  great  caravan  routes  the 
ivory,  gems,  and  slaves  of  those  inner  regions  of  AMca,  of  which 
our  own  generation  has  only  been  slowly  recovering  the  knowl- 
edge.t 

These  resources,  added  to  the  gains  of  her  foreign  commerce, 
produced  an  immense  amount  of  private  wealth  and  public  reve- 
nue. Carthage  was  the  great  mart  of  the  ancient  world  for  pre- 
cious stones.  The  treasures  laid  up  in  the  temples  were  enormous. 
Gk>ld  was  freely  used  in  bucklers  and  works  of  art,  which  were 

*  In  the  treatise  of  Varro,  <fe  Re  Rutticd,  a  threshing-sledge,  sach  as  that  nsed  from 
time  Immemorial  In  the  East,  is  called  PcMicum  pUMhun^  that  is,  the  Punic  cart 

f  Our  limits  do  not  permit  to  diseoss  the  deeply^nteresting  question  of  the  ancient 
knowledge  of  Central  Africa.  It  is  enough  to  say  here  that  the  geographical  system 
of  Ptolemy,  who  wrote  in  the  second  century  of  our  era,  lays  down  with  considerable 
accuracy  r^ons  which  are  only  now  being  filled  up  on  our  maps,  induding  the 
bashis  and  sources  of  the  Niger  and  the  Nile,  and  the  interradng  regions ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  information  thus  exhibited  was  derived  fh>m  Punic 
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carried  about  even  in  the  Punic  camps.*  Of  the  common  use  of 
silver  plate  in  the  houses  of  the  nobles,  we  have  an  evidence  in 
the  sarcasm  said  to  have  been  uttered  by  certain  Carthaginian 
ambassadors,  that  no  men  lived  on  better  terms  with  one  another 
than  the  Komans,  for  at  all  the  entertainments  given  them  they 
had  supped  oflF  the  same  silver,  f  Polybius  calls  Carthage,  in  the 
last  days  of  her  decline,  the  wealthiest  city  of  the  world,  and  in  her 
highest  prosperity  her  revenues  were  said  to  approach  those  of  the 
Persian  Ein^.  "  But  it  was  not  merely  the  sum  total  of  its  reve- 
nues that  evinced  the  superiority  of  the  financial  administration  of 
Carthage.  The  economical  principles  of  a  later  and  more  advanced 
epoch  are  found  by  us  in  Carthage  alone  of  all  the  more  consider- 
able states  of  antiquity.  Mention  is  made  of  loans  from  foreign 
states,  and  in  the  monetary  system  we  find,  along  with  gold  and 
silver  bars  (and  also  gold  and  silver  coins  primary  intended  for 
the  Sicilian  commerce)  a  token-money  having  no  intrinsic  value — 
a  sort  of  currency  not  used  elsewhere  in  antiquity.  In  fact,  if 
government  had  resolved  itself  into  a  mere  matter  of  business, 
never  would  any  state  have  solved  the  problem  more  brilliantly 
than  Carthage."  X 

Had  these  financial  resources  been  combined  with  a  sound 
military  organization,  Carthage  might  have  seemed  invulner- 
able. Hor  command  of  the  sea,  indeed,  preserved  her  long  in 
safety,  for  the  Phcenicians  refused  Cambyses  the  aid  of  their 
fleet  against  their  old  colonists.  It  was  when  they  had  to 
meet  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  in  Sicily  and  Africa,  that  the 
inherent  weakness  of  their  army— already  partly  shown  in  the 
rebellion  of  the  Libyans — ^became  fiilly  manifest.  Their  fatal 
error  was  their  unwillingness  to  render  that  personal  service, 
by  which  alone  a  commercial  state  can  defend  its  wealth.  'Not 
that  they  were  destitute  of  high  martial  qualities.  In  such  emer- 
gencies as  the  invasions  of  Agathocles  and  Scipio,  they  could  raise 
an  army  of  40,000  heavy  infantry,  with  1000  cavalry  and  2000 
war-chariots,  from  Carthage  itself;  and  their  ordinary  civic  force 
was  enough  to  prove  what  they  could  have  done  had  not  their 
wealth  tempted  them  to  dependence  upon  mercenaries.  The  indis- 
position to  personal  service  grew  up  gradually  against  the  wishes 

*  Such  a  BMdd,  taken  in  Spain,  was  Buspended  over  the  door  of  the  Capitol  at 
Rome.— (Plin.  H,  N.  xxxv.  4.) 

f  Plin.  K  N.  xxxiil  60.  Pliny  states  that  Africanus  exhibited  in  his  triumph  orer 
Carthage,  more  than  4000  pounds  weight  of  silver,  and  that  after  the  exhaustion  of 
the  Third  Punic  War. 

t  Mommsen,  IRdory  of  Rime,  vol  u.  p.  20. 
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of  the  government.  In  the  earlier  age,  when  the  conquest  of 
Sicily  was  an  object  of  patriotic  ardour,  the  citizens  needed  rather 
to  be  discouraged  in  the  too  free  exposure  of  their  lives.  The 
nucleus  of  the  infantry  was  the  sacred  band  of  2500  citizens,  chosen, 
for  their  wealth  and  courage,  to  form  the  body-guard  of  the  general, 
and  distinguished  by  their  costly  equipments.  The  cavalry  attracted 
the  wealthy  citizens  both  at  Carthage  and  among  the  Libyphoeni- 
cian  allies.  But  even  these  select  corps  ceased  to  be  maintained 
in  the  Second  Punic  War.  In  the  army  of  Spain,  consisting  of 
15,000  men,  there  was  not  a  single  Carthaginian  foot-soldier,  and 
only  one  body  of  450  horse  consisted  in  part  of  Libyphoenicians. 
The  officers  of  course  were  Carthaginians ;  and  besides  these  posts, 
honorary  rewards  were  offered  as  an  inducement  to  personal  service ; 
a  citizen  being  allowed  to  wear  as  many  rings  as  he  had  served 
campaigns.*  But  the  bulk  of  the  army  was  recruited  from  the 
native  Airicans,  and  from  the  other  peoples  of  the  Carthaginian 
empire.  Heeren  has  observed  that,  as  the  Persian  army  united 
nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  East,  so  the  Punic  had  representatives 
from  all  the  West ;  and  had  Xerxes  penetrated  as  far  as  Sicily, 
the  junction  of  the  two  forces  ^'  would  have  presented  the  remark* 
able  exhibition  of  a  muster  of  nearly  all  the  varieties  of  the  human 
species  at  that  time  known."  f  The  bulk  of  the  infantry  and  of 
the  heavy  cavalry  consisted  of  the  subject  Libyan  farmers,  who> 
were  armed  with  long  lances.  The  chief  light-armed  troops  were 
the  Iberians  of  Spain,  with  their  cut-and-thrust  swords  and  white- 
linen  breast  plates,  and  the  naked  Gauls  from  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,, 
armed  with  their  huge  broad-swords.  But  the  most  celebrated 
troops  were  the  slingers  from  the  Balearic  Islands,  and  the  light 
cavalry,  called  by  the  Bomans  iNumidian,  but  really  supplied  by^ 
all  the  nomad  tribes  from  the  PiUars  of  Hercules  to  the  confines  of 
Cyrenaica.  Mounted  without  a  saddle  on  small  active  horses,,  ao^ 
well  trained  as  not  even  to  need  the  rush-halter  which  formed  their 
vnly  bridle;  equipped  with  a  lion-skin  for  dress  and  bed,  and  with 
a  piece  of  elephant-hide  for  a  shield;  rapid  alike  in  the  charge, 
the  flight,  the  rally ;  they  were  a  sort  of  Carthaginian  cossacks, 
with  whom  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  had  no  troops  %ht  enoagh  to 
contend*  Besides  these  forces,  peculiarly  their  own,  the  wars  in 
Sicily  brought  into  the  Carthaginian  armies  mercenaries  both  of  the 
Greek  and  Italian  races,  especially  Campanians,  to  whom  Hanni* 

*  Hence  the  rings  of  the  Roman  knights  slam  at  Gann»,  which  Hannibal  sent  to^Ca» 
Miage,  would  be  an  emphatic  proof  of  the  greatness  of  the  victoiy. 

\  See  the  enomeration  of  the  forces  of  Hamilcar  at  Himenu— (YoL  L  p.  483.) 
rou  n. — ^26 
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bal  added  the  active  mountaineers  of  Lignria.  The  army  was 
provided  with  a  large  number  of  war  chariote,  the  use  of  which 
was  so  characteristic  of  the  kindred  of  the  Phoenicians  in  northern 
Canaan ;  *  but  by  the  time  of  the  wars  with  Borne,  the  chariots  were 
superseded  to  a  great  degree  by  elephants.  The  Carthaginians  are 
said  to  liave  owed  to  their  campaigns  against  Pyrrhus  the  idea  of 
training  these  beasts  for  war;  and  they  kept  up  the  supply  by 
their  inland  trade,  and  by  contributions  of  elephants  as  tribute  fit>m 
their  subjects.  The  provision  made  within  the  fortificationB  for 
the  stabling  of  the  elephants  and  horses,  and  for  a  standing  camp, 
has  been  described  above.  The  garrison  of  the  city,  amounting  to 
20,000  foot  and  4000  horse,  was  composed  entirely  of  mercenaries, 
for  the  citizens  would  not  submit  to  the  tedium  of  garrison  service. 
The  total  ordinary  force  which  the  city  could  depend  on  raising  in 
case  of  war  is  estimated  at  100,000  men ;  but  an  army  composed 
like  that  of  Carthage  might  be  increased  to  any  amomit,  so  long 
as  her  empire  remained  unbroken  and  her  mercenaries  faithful. 

Meanwhile,  as  Polybias  observes,  the  confusion  of  nations  and 
languages  in  the  motley  host  formed  an  obstacle  to  conspiracies  and 
mutiny,  but  rendered  discipline  peculiarly  difficult,  and  increased 
the  danger  when  its  bonds  were  broken.  The  constant  ascendancy 
which  Hannibal  maintained  over  his  troops  is  justly  cited,  even  by 
livy,  as  a  conspicuous  proof  of  his  military  genius.  In  the  citizen 
armies  of  a  free  state,  whatever  the  class  from  which  they  may  be 
recruited,  the  sense  of  serving  one's  country  is  at  once  a  bond  of  dis- 
cipline and  a  source  of  strength.  But  armies  like  that  of  Carthage 
could  have  no  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  in  which  they  fought,  and 
the  natural  attachment  of  a  soldier  for  his  general  was  turned  to 
distrust  and  hatred  by  the  cruelty  and  bad  faith  with  which  they 
were  habitually  sacrificed.  A  striking  example  is  furnished  by 
Hamilcar's  desertion  of  his  soldiers  in  Sicily  (b.g.  396).  The 
power  of  levying  recruits  rapidly  and  almost  to  any  number 
induced  in  the  Carthaginians  that  recklessness  in  the  expenditure 
of  their  soldiers'  lives,  which  our  own  age  had  supposed  to  be  the 
characteristic  military  vice  of  Kapoleon,  till  later  experience  has 
shown  how  successfully  the  despot  Many  can  imitate  the  despot 
One.  On  the  other  hand,  the  time  required  to  levy  these  forces 
left  Carthage  peculiarly  helpless  in  case  of  a  sudden  invasion ;  and 
her  fate  was  sealed  when  this  weakness  was  discovered  by  her 
enemies.  Kor  was  her  danger  less  if  her  mercenaries,  driven  to 
.mxitiny  through  defeat  or  provocation,  succeeded  in  obtaining 
*  Thia  fttct  is  fiunOiar  to  tts  fitnn  the  B6oki  of  Joshua  and  Judges. 
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an  independent  footing  on  her  territory,  or  if  disaffection  spread 
among  her  Libyan  allies.  She  was  more  than  once  bronght  to  the 
brink  of  ruin  by  mutinies  such  as  that  provoked  by  the  conduct  of 
Hamilcar,  and  that  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  followed  the 
First  Punic  War.  The  earlier  military  history  of  Oarthage  is 
characterized  by  reliance  on  the  mere  numbers  which  enabled 
her  to  effect  conquests,  such  as  that  of  Sicily,  without  any  con- 
spicuous generalship.  It  was  not  till  the  time  of  her  adversity 
that  other  qualities  appeared  in  the  family  of  Barca,  to  give  Car* 
thage  one  of  the  proudest  places  in  the  military  annals  of  the 
world. 

Another  source  of  danger  to  her  African  empire  was  the  unfor- 
tified condition  of  the  subject  cities,  a  state  in  which  Carthage 
insisted  on  their  remaining,  as  her  military  system  did  not  permit 
of  their  occupation  by  trustworthy  garrisons.*  With  her  own 
peninsula  almost  impregnably  fortified,  she  relied  on  her  naval 
power  for  her  outer  line  of  defence.  The  wide  extent  of  her 
maritime  enterprises  in  seas  which  were  already  occupied  by  the 
Tyrrhenians,  the  Phocseans  and  their  Massaliot  colonists,  and 
the  Greeks  of  Sicily,  must  have  required  from  a  very  early 
time  the  protection  of  a  war  marine;  and  we  have  already 
seen  the  provision  made  in  the  plan  of  the  city  for  docks  and 
arsenals.  Carthage  first  appears  as  a  great  naval  power,  as  the 
ally  of  the  Tyrrhenians  and  the  enemy  of  the  Greeks  in  the  battle 
of  Alalia ;  and  from  that  period  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Punic 
Wars,  her  maritime  supremacy  had  been  steadily  increasing.  In 
her  Sicilian  campaigns  we  find  her  sending  out  navies  of  150  and 
200  ships ;  but  at  the  climax  of  her  maritime  power,  the  great 
sea-fight  with  Regulus  was  fought  by  a  fleet  of  350  ships,  carrying 
150,000  men  (b.o.  256).  The  triremes,  which  she  originally  used 
in  common  with  the  Greeks,  were  afterwards  superseded  by  larger 
ships,  which  were  generally  quinqueremes,  but  the  "  great  ammi- 
rals  "  had  sometimes  as  many  as  seven  banks  of  oars.!    The  same 

*  The  result  of  this  exposed  condition  of  the  AfHoan  dties  has  been  already  seeu  in 
the  rapid  progress  of  Agathodes. 

t  The  particular  vessel  referred  to^  the  flag-ship  in  the  battle  with  D  lilius,  had  been 
taken  from  Pyrrhus.  Among  the  Greeks,  quadriremes  and  quinqueremes  are  said  to 
have  been  first  used  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  which  agrees  with  the  story  of  their 
Oartha^nian  origin,  though  others  claimed  the  inyention.  The  Greek  kings  of  the 
period  after  Alexander  had  a  passion  for  immense  ships,  of  12,  20,  80,  and  even 
40  banks  of  oars— floating  palaces  rather  than  vessels.  One  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  these  was  that  built  by  Archimedes  for  ffiero,  who  presented  it  to  the  King  of 
Rjgrpt. 
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class  of  Tesselfl  was  adopted  daring  the  First  Panic  War  bj  the 
Romans,  who  bailt  their  first  qainqaeremes  on  the  model  of  a 
Carthaginian  ship  that  had  been  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Bnittiam. 
The  regalar  crew  of  a  quinqnereme  was  420,  of  whom  120  were 
fighting  men  and  300  rowers,  the  latter  being  pablic  slaves.  Kept 
constantly  on  board,  and  perpetaallj  exercised,  they  were  rapid  in 
performing  the  manoBnvres  directed  by  their  bold  and  skilful  com- 
manders. But  there  was  nothing  in  the  naval  prestige  of  the 
Carthaginians  which  conld  not  be  emulated  by  rivals  so  fertile  in 
courage  and  resources  as  the  Romans ;  and  when  the  latter  were 
once  provided  with  a  fleet,  the  former  felt  the  fatal  want  of  a 
land  army.  ^^  That  Rome  could  only  be  serioosly  attacked  in 
Italy,  and  Carthage  only  in  Libya,  no  one  could  fail  to  see :  as 
little  could  any  one  fail  to  perceive  that  Carthage  could  not  in  the 
long  run  escape  from  such  an  attack.  Fleets  were  not  yet,  in 
those  times  of  the  infancy  of  navigation,  a  permanent  heirloom  of 
nations,  but  could  be  fitted  out  wherever  there  were  trees,  iron, 
and  water.  It  was  clear,  and  had  been  several  times  tested  in 
Africa  itself,  that  even  powerful  maritime  states  were  not  able  to 
prevent  a  weaker  enemy  from  landing.  When  Agathocles  had 
shown  the  way  thither,  a  Roman  general  could  follow  the  same 
course;  and  while  in  Italy  the  entrance  of  an  invading  army 
simply  began  the  war,  the  same  event  in  Libya  put  an  end  to  it 
by  changing  it  into  a  siege,  in  which  unless  some  special  accident 
should  intervene,  even  the  most  obstinate  and  heroic  courage  must 
finally  succumb."* 

Such  was  the  state  which  now  stood  committed  to  an  interne- 
cine conflict  with  the  other  great  republic  of  the  west.  Such  a  posi- 
tion seems  to  have  been  quite  opposed  to  the  traditional  policy  of 
Carthage,  which  had  rather  been  to  strengthen  herself  against  the 
Greeks  by  alliances  with  Rome,  just  as  formerly  with  the  Tyrrhe- 
nians. Enough  has  been  already  said  of  the  treaties  of  b.c.  509, 
B.C.  348,  and  b.o.  306,  by  which,  at  the  slight  cost  of  acknowl- 
edging the  unquestioned  superiority  of  Carthage  in  the  African 
seas,  Rome  obtained  protection  for  her  commerce  against  the 
Greek  pirates,  and  the  opportunity  of  subduing  the  Etruscans 
and  Italians  before  she  was  committed  to  a  still  more  formidable 
contest.  Let  Italy  be  Roman,  provided  that  Sicily  be  Panic , 
such  was  the  spirit  of  the  Carthaginian  policy  manifested  by  the 

*  Momnsen,  Hidory  of  JRonu^  vol  U.  p.  26,  27.  The  aame  chapter  contains  an 
admirable  eompariflon  of  (he  oonstitation,  resourcei,  empire^  and  policj  of  Borne  and 
C.irthage. 
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dongratulations  sent  to  Borne,  together  with  costly  offerings,  on 
the  conclusion  of  the  First  Samnite  War  (b.o.  342).  We  have 
seen  how  the  rivalry,  innate  in  the  relative  position  of  the  two 
republics,  and  left  to  its  natural  action  by  the  extinction  of  the 
Etruscan  and  Syracusan  powers,  was  clearly  manifested  in  the 
affair  of  Tarentum,  and  how  the  aid  voted  by  the  Bomans  to  the 
Mamertines  of  Bhegium  proved  the  spark  that  kindled  the  con- 
flagration of  the  Punic  "Wars. 

The  FiBST  Pmno  Wab  began  in  b.o.  264  and  lasted  till  b.o.  241, 
a  period  of  four-and-twenty  years.  In  three  campaigns  the 
Bomans  made  themselves  masters  of  all  Sicily,  except  the  mari- 
time fortresses  at  the  western  extremity,  Eryx*  and  Panormus, 
Hamilcar  annoyed  them  by  frequent  sallies.  Meanwhile  the 
Carthaginian  navy  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Italy,  exacting  contri* 
butions  from  the  allies  of  Bome,  and  paralysing  her  commerce 
(b.o.  261).  It  became  manifest  that  Sicily  could  only  be  held, 
nay  Italy  itself  protected,  by  the  creation  of  a  fleet  powerful 
enough  to  cope  with  the  mistress  of  the  seas.  The  statement  is 
absurd,  that  the  Bomans  now  built  a  fleet  for  the  first  time ;  but 
their  actual  navy  was  utterly  worthless  against  that  of  Carthage, 
both  in  numbers  and  class  of  ships.  We  know  something  of  the 
gravity  of  the  problem  for  even  the  first  of  naval  powers  to 
reconstruct  its  navy ;  but  Bome  had  at  the  same  time  to  raise  hers 
from  insignificance.  The  alternative  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  the 
Syracusans  and  Massaliots  was  wisely  rejected,  and  it  was  resolved 
at  once  to  build  a  fleet  of  120  ships  of  war.f  A  Carthaginian 
quinquereme,  which  had  been  wrecked  on  the  Bruttian  shore,  was 
taken  for  a  model ;  the  recently  acquired  forest  of  Silo  ftimished 
ample  supplies  of  pitch  and  timber;  and  sailors  were  levied  fi*om 
the  commercial  marine  of  the  Italian  and  Grecian  cities.:|:  To  these 
incredible  exertions  sixty  days  sufficed  for  the  building  of  the  120 
ships :  the  rowers  were  meanwhile  practised  on  scaffolds  erected 
in  imitation  of  the  benches;  and  by  the  spring  of  b.o.. 260,  the 
fleet  was  ready  to  put  to  sea.  The  energy  which  prepared  it  is 
almost  less  surprising  than  the  boldness  of  leading  such  a  fleet 
of  green  wood  and  raw  sailors  against  such  foes  as  the  Cartha- 
ginians. 

*  In  the  sixth  year  of  the  war  (b.c.  259)  Hamilcar  transferred  the  inhabitanta  of  Eryx 
to  Drepanom,  as  more  easily  defensible  by  sea. 

t  Of  these  100  were  qninqueremes  and  the  rest  triremes;  but  another  account 
makes  them  all  luinqueremea. 

X  The  Roman  name  for  sulors  {aoeii  naudlea)  preserves  the  memory  of  their  being  al 
first  raised  chiefly  from  the  allies. 
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The  practical  ingenaitj  of  the  Boinans  was  evinced  by  a  oon- 
trivance  for  neutralizing  the  better  seamanfihip  of  the  enemy, 
and  preserving  on  the  sea  the  superiority  of  their  land  force. 
They  returned  to  the  ancient  tactics  of  converting  the  decks  into  a 
battle-field  for  the  soldiers,  by  the  help  c^  a  long  boarding  bridge, 
hinged  up  against  the  mast  in  the  fore-part  of  the  ship.  If  the 
first  shock  of  an  enemy  could  only  be  avoided,  the  bridge  was  let 
fall  over  the  prow  or  either  bow,  and  fixed  to  the  hostile  deck  by 
a  long  spike  which  projected  from  its  ^id :  its  width  permitted  the 
boarders  to  pass  two  abreast,  and  its  sides  were  defended  by  bul- 
warks. The  consul  Cn.  Scipio  first  led  out  a  squadron  of  seven- 
teen ships  for  a  (xmjhde-fnam  upon  Lipara,  only  to  be  taken  pris- 
oner with  his  whole  force ;  but  the  remainder  of  the  fieet,  while 
sailing  along  the  coast  of  Italy,  surprised  and  captured  a  Cartha- 
ginian squadron  more  than  equal  to  that  which  Scipio  had  lost, 
and,  with  fortune  thus  retrieved,  entered  the  harbour  of  Messana. 
Here  the  command  was  taken  by  the  consul  C.  Duilius,  who 
boldly  sailed  out  to  meet  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  which  waa  ad- 
vancing under  Hannibal  from  Panormus.  In  the  battle  of  Myi«ji 
{Milaz3o\  the  Carthaginians,  coming  up  in  disorder  against  a  foe 
whose  bad  sailing  excited  their  contempt,  found  their  ships  grappled 
one  by  one  and  carried  by  the  boarders.  They  saved  only  half 
their  fleet  by  a  disgraceful  flight ;  but  their  loss  of  fourteen  ships 
sunk  and  thirty-one  takeur-^funoog  the  latter  the  seven-banked 
flag-ship  of  the  admiral — was  but  a  slight  measure  of  the  victory 
of  Duilius.  He  was  received  at  Bome  with  the  honours  due  to 
the  man  who  had  given  a  promise  of  the  issue  ojf  the  conflict  by 
breaking  the  prestige  of  Punic  supremacy  on  the  seas ;  and  a 
column  was  erected  in  the  Forum,  ornamented  with  the  beaks  of 
the  captured  ships.*  In  a  single  day,  whieh  reaped  the  fruit  of 
the  efforts  of  a  single  year,  Kome  stood  forth  before  the  world  in 
her  new  character  as  a  naval  power  of  the  flrst  rank  (b.o.  260). 

Instead  of  prematurely  imitating  the  enterprise  of  Agaihodes, 
the  Eomans  now  directed  all  their  energies  to  securing  the  mari- 
time power  by  the  conquest  of  Sardinia.  But  their  desultory 
attacks  on  its  coasts  from  the  naval  station  which  they  established 
at  Aleria  in  Corsica  made  less  impression  than  the  energy  of 
Hamilcar  in  Italy.  While  his  sallies  kept  the  Bomans  occupied 
in  the  field,  his  emissaries  gained  over  the  smaller  towns,  and 
the  presence  of  both  consuls  could  scarcely  secure  the  ground 

*  An  ancient  copy  of  the  inMaiption  on  this  Columna  Rodraia^  preBcrred  in  tbe 
Gapitoline  Museum,  forms  one  of  the  precious  monuments  of  the  old  Latin  langusfse. 
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already  woiu  After  another  great  sea-fight  off  Tyndaris,  not  far 
from  Mjlse,  in  which  both  sides  daimed  the  victory,  the  Eomans 
obtained  the  lapari  laknds  and  Malta  (b.o.  257).^  But  the  fol- 
lowing year  brought  on  a  crisis  in  the  war,  and  witnessed  the 
appearance  of  its  great  hero  on  the  Boman  side  (tor,  as  we  shall 
soon  see,  the  Carthaginians  had  theirs  too),  M.  Atilius  EEauLus, 
Already  distinguished  in  his  former  consulship  by  his  conquest  of 
the  Salentines  (b.o.  267),  Eegulus  was  a  yeoman  noble  of  the 
same  class  and  habits  as  Cincinnatus,  Ourius,  and  Fabricius.  In 
the  midst  of  his  victorious  career  in  Africa,  he  is  said  to  have 
petitioned  the  Senate  for  his  recall,  because  the  farm  which  he 
was  wont  to  till  with  his  own  hands  was  going  to  ruin  in  his 
absence,  and  his  family  was  reduced  to  actual  want  The  time 
was  now  come  when  the  Bomans  thought  they  might  strike  the 
decisive  blow  in  Italy.  In  the  ninth  year  of  the  war  (b,o.  256)  a 
fleet  of  330  ships,  manned  by  100,000  sailors,  embarked  an  army 
of  40,000  men,  under  Eegulus  and  his  colleague  L.  Manlius 
Yulso,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Himera  {Sat8o\  on  the  south 
coast  of  Sicily.  The  Carthaginian  admiral,  who  was  watching 
tne  coast  with  a  fleet  of  350  ships,  as  if  to  secure  his  prey,  suffered 
the  embarkation  to  be  accomplished,  and  then  drew  up  in  line  of 
battle,  with  his  left  resting  on  the  coast  at  Ecnomus.  The  action 
which  ensued  is  celebrated  in  naval  history  as  the  first  example  of 
tlie  manoeuvre  of  ^^  breaking  the  Une."  f  The  Eoman  fleet  bore 
down  upon  the  enemy  arranged  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  with 
the  consuls'  two  ships  at  the  apex,  the  horse-transports  in  tow 
between  the  extremities  of  the  two  oblique  lines,  and  a  fourth 
reserve  squadron  bringing  up  the  rear.  The  Carthaginian  admi- 
rals showed  their  well-known  skill  in  meeting  this  novel  form  of 
attack.  The  centre  gave  way  before  the  advanced  squadron, 
commanded  by  the  consuls ;  the  right  wing  made  a  circuit  out  in 
the  open  sea,  and  took  the  Boman  reserve  in  the  rear ;  while  the 
left  wing  attacked  the  vessels  that  were  towing  the  horse-trans- 

*  The  Roman  oommander  wu  the  oonsul  C.  Atilius  Regolua  tierranua,  not  to  be  oon- 
founded  vrith  the  gieat  M.  Atiiiu^  Begulna,  who  was  consol  in  the  following  year  with  L. 
Manliua  Vulso.  Serranus  was  also  oonsul  with  the  same  L.  Manlius  Vulso  in  b.c.  250, 
and  was  foiled  in  an  attack  on  Lilybwum. 

f  It  is  not  meant  that  the  tactics  of  Regulus  were  precisely  uie  same  as  those  d^ 
nsed  by  Mr.  Clerk  of  £ldin  and  executed  by  Rodney  and  Nelson,  the  mun  object  of 
which  was  to  double  with  the  attadcing  fleet  upon  a  portion  of  the  enemy's  line  cut  off 
from  the  rest.  But  the  resemblance  consisted  in  Regulus's  pierdng  the  extended  Pnnio 
Une  by  bringing  an  overwhehning  force  to  bear  on  a  single  point  His  main  purpose 
spears  to  have  been  to  force  the  line  in  such  a  manner  as  to  carry  his  transports  safely 
through. 
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ports,  and  forced  them,  thus  encumbered,  towards  the  shore.  But 
this  manoeuvre  left  the  Carthaginian  centre  too  weak  to  resist  the 
best  ships  of  the  Bomans,  and  the  consuls,  victorious  in  this 
quarter,  returned  to  the  relief  of  their  two  rear  divisions.  The 
Carthaginian  weather  squadron  availed  itself  of  the  open  sea  to 
retire  before  this  superior  force;  but  while  their  left  were  fol- 
lowing up  the  advantage  they  had  at  first  gained,  they  found 
themselves  surrounded  by  the  united  Boman  fleet,  and  over- 
whelmed by  means  of  the  dreaded  boarding-bridges.  Twenty- 
four  ships  were  sunk  on  each  side;  but  the  Carthaginians  had 
sixty-four,  taken.  They  retreated  to  the  Gulf  of  Carthage,  to  de- 
fend their  shores  against  the  anticipated  descent. 

Their  object  was  frustrated  by  the  Boman  consuls,  who  made 
for  the  eastern  coast  of  the  DoMoK*  and  landed  at  the  fine  harbour 
of  Aspis,  or  Clupea,  that  is,  the  Shield  (now  AMUnafi).  An  en- 
trenched camp  having  been  formed  to  protect  the  ships,  the  army 
of  invasion  ravaged  the  country  to  such  purpose  as  soon  to  send 
20,000  captives  as  slaves  to  Bome,  besides  an  immense  booty.  So 
secure  seemed  the  footing  gained  in  Africa,  that  the  consul  Man- 
llus  was  recalled  with  a  large  portion  of  the  army,  leaving  Begulus 
with  40  ships,  15,000  infantry,  and  600  cavalry.  The  enemy  did 
their  best  to  justify  this  confidence;  their  large  army  retired  from 
the  plains  suited  to  their  cavalry  and  elephants,  and  they  were  easily 
defeated  in  the  wooded  defiles,  with  the  loss  of  15,000  killed,  and 
5000  men  and  18  elephants  taken.  This  victory  made  Begulus 
master  of  the  open  country.  The  towns  submitted,  as  they  had 
before  submitted  to  Agathocles,  and  he  was  soon  established  at 
Tunis,  only  ten  miles  from  Carthage.  The  Carthaginians  were 
shut  up  in  the  city,  while  the  nomads  threw  off  their  allegiance 
and  laid  waste  the  country.  The  proud  Phoenician  republic  was 
now  reduced  to  sue  for  peace ;  but  the  prouder  Boman  consul  would 
grant  no  milder  terms  than  the  cession  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  the 
surrender  of  the  Punic  fleet,  and  the  reduction  of  Carthage  to  the 
position  of  an  inferior  ally,  bound,  like  the  Greek  maritime  cities 
of  Italy,  to  ftimish  ships  for  the  Boman  navy.  Such  proposals 
inspired  the  courage  of  despair,  and  their  arrogance  was  soon 
avenged. 

While  Begulus  lay  inactive  in  his  winter  quarters,  the  Car- 
thaginians prepared  for  one  of  those  mighty  efforts,  of  which  they 
were  capable  in  extremity.    The  return  of  Hamilcar  from  Sicily, 

•  The  peninsula  terminated  by  G,  Bon^  whloh  divideB  the  Oulf  of  Carthage  from  the 
Mediterranean. 
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with  the  troops  hardened  in  his  long  irregular  warfare,  liimished 
a  nnclens  for  a  new  army ;  and  fresh  bands  of  nomad  horse  were 
raised  by  the  power  of  gold.  By  a  curious  resemblance  to  the 
fortunes  of  Syracuse,  when  assailed  by  the  Athenians,  the  Car- 
thaginians found  a  leader  in  the  person  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
Xanthippus,  a  captain  of  Greek  mercenaries.  He  formed  the  plan 
of  overwhelming  the  Eomans  before  they  could  receive  succours 
from  Italy ;  and  Eegulus,  who  had  neglected  even  to  secure  his 
communication  with  Clupea,  marched  down  from  his  entrenched 
camp  on  the  hill  of  Ehades  to  accept  battle  in  the  plain  of  Tunis. 
On  such  ground  the  4000  cavalry  and  100  elephants  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, handled  by  the  skill  of  Xanthippus,  secured  them  a 
complete  victory.  Barely  2000  Eomans,  probably  of  the  cavalry 
and  light-armed  troops,  escaped  to  Clupea,  while  the  legions, 
formed  into  square,  were  selling  their  lives  dearly  on  the  battle- 
field. Only  500  were  taken  alive,  with  Eegulus  himself  (b.o.  256). 
Though  dismayed  by  the  catastrophe  to  such  a  d^ree  as  to  aban- 
don aU  further  designs  on  Africa,  the  first  care  of  the  Eomans  was 
as  usual  to  rescue  the  survivors.  A  fleet  of  350  sail  was  at  once 
despatched  for  Clupea,  and  its  voyage  was  signalized  by  a  battle 
off  the  Hermsean  promontory  {C.  Bon),  in  which  the  Carthaginians 
lost  114  ships.  But  even  this  victory  did  not  encourage  the 
Eomans  to  maintain  the  post  they  held  on  the  African  shore ;  and 
after  relieving  the  little  force  which  was  on  the  point  of  surrender- 
ing, they  evacuated  Clupea  and  returned  home.  The  haste  with 
which  they  put  to  sea,  in  spite  of  warnings  from  the  naval  cap- 
tains, led  to  the  crowning  disaster  of  the  campaign,  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  fleet  were  cast  away  by  a  fearftd  storm,  which  strewed 
the  coast  for  miles  about  Camarina  with  wrecks  and  corpses. 
Thus  ended  the  tenth  year  and  the  second  act  of  the  First  Punic 
War  (b.c.  255). 

The  Carthaginians  now  resumed  the  offensive,  while  at  Eome 
the  conduct  of  the  war  was  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  party 
which  had  opposed  the  African  expedition.  Thus  the  field  of 
battle  was  again  transferred  to  Italy.  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of 
Hanno,  landed  at  Lilybseum  with  a  large  army,  and  no  less  than 
140  elephants,  a  species  of  force  which  had  now  inspired  the 
Eomans  with  terror.  While  their  army  lay  inactive  before  Lily- 
bflBum,  exertions  like  those  which  had  built  their  former  fleet  pro- 
duced 220  ships  in  the  space  of  three  months,  and  these,  added  to 
the  80  that  had  sur\dved  the  wreck,  captured  Panormus,  which 
became  as  important  a  stronghold  for  the  Eomans  as  it  had  been 
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for  the  Carthaginians  Its  Ml  was  followed  bj  that,  of  all  the 
ports  on  the  north  coast  of  Sicily,  except  ThermsB  (b.c.  254).  But 
this  fleet  soon  shared  the  fate  of  its  predecessor  by  a  storm  which 
overtook  it,  on  its  return  from  plundering  the  African  coast,  off 
the  Lucanian  promontory,  which  still  bears  the  name  of  the  ill- 
fated  pilot  of  j£neas ;  *  150  ships  were  wrecked ;  and  the  senate, 
as  if  yielding  to  the  will  of  the  gods,  desisted  from  these  great 
efforts,  and  resolved  only  to  keep  up  a  fleet  of  60  sail  for  the 
defence  of  the  coasts  of  Italy,  and  for  maintaining  communica- 
tions with  Sicily  (b.o.  253). 

Boman  superstition  might  easily  have  believed  that  fortune  was 
propitiated  by  the  sacrifice.  The  fall  of  Thermsa  (b.c.  252)  was 
followed  by  a  victory  under  the  walls  of  Panormus,  which  once 
more  freed  the  Romans  from  their  terror  of  the  elephants.  The 
consul  C.  Officilius  Metellus  stationed  his  light-armed  troops  in 
the  moat  to  gall  the  beasts  with  missiles  as  they  were  brought  up 
to  the  attack.  Some  tumbled  into  the  moat ;  others  charged  back 
upon  their  own  troops:  men  and  elephants  rushed  pels-wMe  to 
the  shore;  and  before  the  fugitives  could  be  embarked,  20,000 
men  were  slain  and  120  elephants  were  captured.  Thirteen  Car- 
thaginian generals  and  104  elephants  adorned  the  triumph  which 
Metellus  celebrated,  as  proconsul,  for  the  greatest  victory  yet 
gained  in  Sicily ;  and  the  Bomans  took  courage  to  build  a  fleet  of 
200  ships  to  prosecute  the  siege  of  Drepanum  and  Lilybseum.  The 
Carthaginians,  once  more  shut  up  within  these  fortresses,  sent  an 
embassy  to  Bome  to  ask  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  and,  if 
possible,  to  procure  peace  (b.c.  250). 

This  is  the  occasion  which  the  annalists  have  adorned  with  the 
well-known  story  of  the  heroic  constancy  of  Renins.  He  was 
permitted  to  accompany  the  ambassadors  to  Bome,  on  his  word  to 
return  if  their  mission  should  prove  fruitless.  What  he  had  seen 
of  Carthaginian  severity  in  his  captivity  of  five  years,  might  justify 
the  hope  that  he  would  do  his  best  to  plead  the  cause  of  the 
ambassadors,  but  they  who  thought  so  knew  not  the  power  of 
stem  Boman  patriotism.  When  hisreluctance,  first  to  enter  the  city 
because  he  was  a  Carthaginian  slave,  and  then  to  speak  in  the  senate 
of  which  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  member,  was  at  length  overcome, 
he  denounced  not  only  the  proposed  peace,  but  even  the  exchange 
of  prisoners.  Seeing  the  senate  hesitate  to  send  him  back  to  a 
cruel  death,  he  told  them  that  the  care  for  his  life  was  useless, 
for  the  Carthaginians  had  already  given  him  a  slow  poison  to  make 

*  PaUnorim  Promontoriom,  C,  PaUtmro. 
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the  matter  sure.  Finally,  he  refuBed  to  listen  to  the  argument  that 
he  was  not  bomid  by  a  promise  reacted  to  his  own  destmction ; 
and  he  returned  with  the  envoys^  who  bore  back  the  utter  rejection 
of  their  proposals  by  the  senate.  The  cruel  tortures  by  which  the 
Carthaginians  wreaked  their  disappointment  upon  Begulus  are 
variously  related,  and  it  is  needless  to  repeat  the  familiar  tales  of 
his  being  placed  in  a  barrel  lined  with  iron  spikes,  or  of  his  expo- 
sure to  the  burmng  sun  with  his  eyelids  cut  off.  Doubt  is  thrown 
even  upon  the  reality  of  his  mission  to  £ome  by  the  various  dates 
assigned  to  it ;  and  recent  historians  have  supposed  the  story  of  his 
fate  to  have  been  invented  as  an  excuse  tor  the  horrible  cruelties 
which  the  family  of  Eegulus  inflicted  on  the  captive  Carthaginian 
generals,  Hamilcar  and  Bostar,  on  a  vague  report  or  surmise  of 
his  fate.  That  severity  of  judgment,  which  is  a  natural  reaction 
from  the  extreme  laudation  of  Boman  virtue,  seems  to  have 
governed  the  selection  among  the  parts  of  a  story  which  it  would 
be  safer  to  treat  as  altogether  uncertain ;  but,  at  all  events,  a 
people  must  have  had  a  lofty  ideal  of  good  faith  to  invent  the 
heroism  ascribed  to  Begulus. 

The  war  was  resumed  by  a  great  attack  upon  Lilybseum,  the 
post  which  now  alone  linked  Sicily  to  Africa.  Both  consuls  pro- 
ceeded to  form  the  first  regular  siege  that  Home  had  undertaken, 
and  it  lasted  to  the  end  of  the  war.  Their  fleet  forced  an  entrance 
into  the  harbour,  but  failed  to  keep  out  a  relieving  squadron  of 
the  Carthaginians ;  while,  on  the  land  side,  the  skill  and  courage 
of  Himilco  repulsed  all  assaults,  and  the  siege  became  a  blockade. 
Its  second  year  was  signalized  by  a  great  disaster  to  the  Boman 
fleet  imder  the  consul  P.  Claudius  Pulcher,  who  planned  a  sur- 
prise of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  at  Drepanum,  and  gave  battle 
in  defiance  of  the  augurs.  When  told  that  the  sacred  chickens 
would  not  eat — ^^  Let  them  drink,"  said  he — and  had  them  thrown 
into  the  sea.  The  signal  skill  of  the  Carthaginian  admiral  aided 
the  offended  deities  to  punish  Claudiua  by  a  defeat,  in  which  93 
ships  w^e  lost,  with  the  best  of  the  Boman  legions.  The  battle 
of  Drepanum  is  remarkable  as  the  only  great  naval  victory  gained 
over  the  Bomans  by  an  enemy  who  till  this  war  had  held  the  empire 
of  the  sea«  Its  result  was  to  relieve  the  siege  of  Lilybssum,  in  the 
port  of  which  the  30  Boman  vessels  that  had  escaped  were  now 
blockaded  by  the  Carthaginian  vice-admiral  Carthalo.  Not  was 
this  all.  The  other  consul,  L.  Junius,  who  had  been  sent  with 
120  ships  of  war  to  escort  a  convoy  of  800  transports  to  Lily- 
basum,  committed  the  error  of  sending  forward  a  large  part  of  his 
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transports  along  the  south  coast  without  support.  Carthalo  skil- 
fully interposed  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  fleet,  and  forced 
them  to  take  shelter  in  the  unsafe  roadsteads  of  Gela  and  Cama- 
rina,  where  they  were  dashed  to  pieces  by  a  great  storm.  The . 
consul  Claudius,  recalled  to  Eome,  and  bidden  to  name  a  dictator, 
showed  the  untamed  insolence  of  his  race  by  nominating  his  freed- 
man's  son,  M.  Claudius  Qlida;  but  the  senate  annulled  the 
appointment,  and  chose  M.  Atilius  Calatinus,  the  first  dictator 
who  ever  waged  war  out  of  Italy  (b.o.  249). 

The  pause  which  now  ensued  in  the  great  conflict  of  the  "West, 
permits  us  to  cast  a  glance  towards  the  distant  regions  of  the 
East,  in  order  to  mark  an  event  fraught  with  results  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  In  b.c.  250  the  Parthian  chief  Arsaces  poured  down 
with  his  hordes  of  horsemen  from  the  south-eastern  shores  of  the 
Caspian  into  the  oriental  provinces  of  the  Hellenic  kingdom  of 
Syria,  and  founded  the  Parthian  empire  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris.  We  i-eserve  its  history  till  it  comes  into  contact  with  the 
Bomans. 

The  war  in  Sicily  now  languished  for  the  space  of  six  years 
(b.c.  248 — 243).  Its  seventeenth  year  found  the  Eomans  in  the 
same  position  that  they  had  held  in  the  third,  but  exhausted  by 
the  loss  of  four  great  fleets,  three  of  them  with  armies  on  board, 
besides  the  army  that  had  perished  in  Africa.  The  census  of  the 
year  247  b.c.  showed  a  roll  of  251,222  citizens,  being  a  decrease 
of  40,000,  or  about  15  per  cent.,  in  five  years.  The  Carthaginians, 
if  less  exhausted,  seemed  weary  of  the  war,  and  made  no  efforts  to 
finish  it  by  calling  out  their  reserves  fit>m  their  own  dockyards 
and  the  teeming  myriads  of  Africa.  As  soon  as  they  saw  the 
Roman  fleet  destroyed,  they  suffered  their  own  to  fall  into  decay, 
and  both  parties  were  content  with  a  petty  warfare. 

But  this  very  interval  of  stagnation  produced  the  two  great  men 
who  were  destined  to  throw  a  lustre  upon  the  last  period  of  Carthage 
as  brilliant  asthatof  the  lightning  from  which  they  took  their  name.* 
In  the  year  in  which  the  census  just  quoted  was  taken  at  Eome, 
Hamilcab  Baboa  was  appointed  the  general  of  Carthage  in  Sicily, 
and  in  the  same  year  his  son  Hannibal  was  bom  (b.c.  247). 
Though  armed  wiUi  no  force  adequate  to  take  advantage  of  the 
crisis,  he  had  the  genius  to  make  a  new  use  of  the  resources  at 
his  disposal.    ^'  He  knew  well  that  his  mercenaries  were  as  indil- 

*  Barea^  the  surname  of  Homilcar  and  his  desoendanta,  the  Bardne  fionily,  algnifief 
Ughtnimg,  The  same  appellation  had  long  before  been  borne  by  Barok^  the  judgp  of 
IsraeL 
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ferent  to  Carthage  as  to  Homey  and  that  he  had  to  expect  from  his 
government  not  Phoenician  or  Libyan  conscripts,  but  at  the  utmost 
permission  to  save  his  countrj  with  his  troops  in  his  own  way, 
provided  it  cost  nothing.  But  he  knew  himself  also,  and  he  knew 
men.  His  mercenaries  cared  nothing  for  Carthage ;  but  a  true 
general  is  able  to  substitute  his  own  person  for  his  country  in  the 
affections  of  his  soldiers;  and  such  an  one  was  this  young  com- 
mander." *  He  established  himself  in  a  fortified  position  on  Mount 
Hercta  (Jf.  PeUegrino)^  overlooking  Panormus,  permitting  his 
soldiers  to  bring  their  wives  and  children  within  the  fortress. 
Thence  he  perpetually  annoyed  the  Boman  garrison  of  that  city 
and  the  forces  blockading  Lilybffium;  while  his  cruisers,  by 
ravaging  the  rich  coasts  of  Italy  as  far  as  Cum®,  kept  the  enemy 
in  alarm  at  home,  and  procured  him  supplies  independently  of 
Carthage.  Having  for  three  years  repulsed  all  the  assaults  of  the 
enemy  upon  the  hill  of  Hercta,  he  transferred  his  garrison  to  the 
stronger  position  of  Mount  Eryx,  which  he  wrested  from  the 
Romans,  who  had  held  it  as  a  constant  menace  over  the  Punic 
port  of  DrepaDum  (b.o.  244).  Here  he  maintained  himself^  in 
spite  of  a  defeat  he  suffered  from  the  consul  Fundanius  (b.o.  243) ; 
but  while  he  was  thus  preserving  Sicily,  all  was  lost  by  the  apathy 
of  the  government  and  the  energy  of  a  party  among  the  Eomans. 
The  Senate,  indeed,  seemed  to  be  paralysed  by  the  want  of 
progress  in  Sicily,  and  the  insults  inflicted  on  the  coasts  of 
Italy.  Their  continued  inaction  would  soon  have  permitted  Hamil- 
car  to  organize  his  forces  for  great  offensive  blows ;  but  irregular 
patriotism  supplied  the  failures  of  the  state.  The  united  efforts 
of  wealthy  citizens  fitted  out  privateers,  which  retaliated  insults  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  even  burnt  the  ancient  city  of  Hippo. 
These  succesaes  encouraged  fi^h  efforts ;  and  histoiy  offers  no 
parallel  to  the  presentation  to  a  government,  by  means  of  aprivate 
subscription,  of  a  fleet  of  200  ships  of  war,  manned  by  60,000 
sailors  (b.o.  242).  The  effort  took  Carthage  completely  by  sur- 
prise. While  the  consul  Lutatius  Catulus  swept  Hamilcar^s  crmsers 
from  the  sea  and  blockaded  Drepanum  and  Lilybaeum  more  closely 
than  ever,  the  Punic  government  only  succeeded  by  the  ensuing 
spring  in  sending  to  sea  a  fleet  inadequately  manned  and  encum- 
bered with  supplies  for  the  threatened  cities.  Their  hope  of  effect* 
ing  a  landing,  and  then  putting  their  ships  into  a  fit  state  for 
action,  was  doomed  to  disappointment    Amidst  the  group  of 

*  Mommsen,  Butory  of  Jioms^  toL  U.  p.  68. 
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islands  called  the  .^ates,*  they  encoantered  the  Roman  fleet 
under  the  praetor  P.  Valerias,  Oatulos  being  disabled  by  a  wound. 
The  ability  of  the  prsetor  and  the  enthusiasm  of  his  sailors  might 
easily  have  prevailed  over  an  enemy  far  better  equipped ;  but  the 
Punic  fleet  was  totally  unprepared  for  the  encounter ;  50  ships 
were  sunk,  and  70  were  carried  by  the  victors  into  tlie  port  of 
LUybffium :  and  the  only  resource  of  the  Oarthaginians  for  repair^ 
ing  the  disast^  was  the  crucifixion  <^  the  admiral  whose  defeat 
they  had  ensured. 

With  far  greater  wisdom  they  gave  Hamilcar  tiie  sad  rewutl  of 
liis  seven  years'  heroic  efforts  in  full  powers  to  treat  for  peaca 
That  great  man  knew  how  to  save  the  honour  of  his  country,  while 
submitting  to  inevitable  necessity.  Sicily,  practically  lost  by  the 
event  of  the  last  sea-fight,  was  finally  surrendered ;  but  Hainilcar 
resolutely  resisted  the  demand  of  Catulus,  that  he  should  capitu- 
late at  discretion  by  laying  down  his  arms,  and  generously  refused 
to  surrender  the  Boman  deserters  to  certain  death ;  so  he  was  suf- 
fered to  ransom  his  followers  at  a  moderate  rate.  The  Boman 
prisoners  were  given  up  without  ransom ;  and  Oarthage  engs^ed 
to  pay  a  war  contribution,  which  was  raised  by  subsequent  nego- 
tiation to  3200  talents,  one-third  at  once,  and  the  remainder  in 
ten  yearly  instalments.  The  penalty  of  defeat — a  penalty  assur- 
edly not  excessive-*-being  thus  confessed,  the  two  republics  formed 
an  alliance  on  equal  terms  of  mutual  respect  for  their  independence, 
territories  and  sovereign  rights,  each  engaging  to  form  no  separate 
league  with  the  other's  allies,  nor  to  meddle  with  those  allier 
by  recruiting  or  by  war.  We  shall  soon  see  how  shamefully 
these  last  stipulations — so  vital  for  states  constituted  like  these 
sovereign  republics — ^were  violated  by  the  Bomans. 

Meanwhile  there  were  not  wanting  indications  of  the  spirit 
which  had  prompted  Begulus  to  demand  the  complete  submission 
of  Carthage,  and  which  foresaw  that  the  contest  could  only  be 
ended  by  her  political  extinction.  But  the  time  was  not  yet 
come  to  renew  the  war  with  such  an  object  against  such  a  general 
as  Hamilcar.  The  popular  assembly,  which  at  first  refused  to 
ratify  the  treaty,  was  persuaded  to  be  content  for  the  present 
with  the  great  gain  of  Sicily ;  and  a  commission  was  sent  to 
the  island  with  power  to  settle  all  details.  That  the  amendment 
which  added  the  cession  of  all  the  islands  between  Sicily  and 
Italy  was  a  perfidious  preparation  for  Ihe  attack  soon  made  upon 

*  The  battle  sometimes  takes  its  name  from  the  chief  island  of  the  groap,  JSjgosai 
the  modem  FaiiffHana. 
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Sardinia  seems  a  too  ingenious  refinement ;  but  the  final  position 
of  Rome  is  accurately  expressed  by  Dr.  Mommsen  : — "  Her  acqui- 
escence in  a  gain  far  less  than  had  at  first  been  demanded, 
and  indeed  offered,  as  well  as  the  energetic  opposition  which  the 
peace  encountered  in  Eome,  very  clearly  indicate  the  indecisive 
and  superficial  character  of  the  victory  and  of  the  peace,"  *  And, 
if  the  Eomans  were  dissatisfied  at  their  victory,  the  indignation  of 
Hamilcar  at  the  defeat  of  Carthage — ^for  he  himself  came  out  of 
the  war  unconquered — gave  a  pledge  of  the  speedy  renewal  of  the 
contest. 

While  the  war  thus  left  behind,  as  what  would  be  called  in 
current  language  its  moral  effects,  the  proof  that  Carthage  might, 
and  the  conviction  that  she  must  be  conquered,  it  gave  as  its 
present  gain  the  fair  island  of  Sicily,  which  now  entered  into  its 
natural  union  with  Italy,  while  its  fertile  plains,  its  mineral  and 
agricultural  wealth,  its  splendid  harbours,  and  its  ancient  cities, 
were  added  to  the  resources  of  the  Eoman  empire.  This  first  acqui- 
sition beyond  the  limits  of  Italy  was  constituted,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  eastern  part,  whidi  formed  the  kingdom  of  Biero,  into 
the  first  of  the  Roman  provinces  (b.o.  241).t  It  seems  a  strange 
contrast  to  this  great  success  to  read  of  the  revolt  of  Falerii,  the 
Etruscan  city  which  had  so  long  before  been  taken  by  Camillue.  The 
war  lasted  but  six  days ;  and  the  frequent  rebellions  of  the  Falis- 
cans  were  ended  by  the  destruction  of  their  city.  The  census  of 
the  same  year  gave  the  result  of  261,000  citizens  for  military 
service,  a  number  practically  the  same  as  it  had  been  five  years 
before.  The  conclusion  of  the  First  Punic  War  coincides  within 
one  year  with  the  epoch  in  the  literary  culture  of  the  Romans 
marked  by  the  first  exhibition  of  tragedy  by  livius  Audronicus. 

*  The  same  historian  has  an  admirable  discossion  of  the  conduct  of  the  war  by  the 
Romans,  showing;  how  great  were  the  defidenides  with  which  they  entered  upon  it, 
how  much  they  had  to  learn  in  its  course,  and  how  their  success  was  due  to  the  fact^ 
that  their  enormous  errors  were  counterbalanced  by  the  still  greater  errors  of  their  oppo- 


f  The  acquisition  of  this  province,  and  soon  afterwards  of  Sardinia,  demanded  a 
new  system  of  administration.  They  seem  at  first  to  hare  been  governed,  lilce  the 
several  divisions  of  Italy,  by  qufsstors,  as  subordinate  magistrates,  dependent  on  the 
consuls.  But  in  a  short  time  they  were  found  to  require  chief  magistrates  of  their  own^- 
those  vice-consuls  who  were  caXLed  prasfora.  One  of  these  was  sent  out  annually  from 
Rome  to  each  of  the  new  provinces :  and  for  this  purpose  the  number  of  pmtors  was 
increased  from  two  to  four  (B.a  227).  The  provincial  protor  united  in  himself  all  the 
chief  military,  judicial,  and  civil  functions,  except  control  over  the  finances,  which  were 
managed,  as  at  Rome,  by  one  or  more  quiBstors,  directly  responsible  to  the  senate.  But 
the  qusBstor  in  no  way  trendbed  upon  the  authority  of  the  prsBtor,  m  whose  household  be 
was  regarded  as  holding  the  posidon  of  a  son. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


INTERVAL  IN  THE  STRUGGLE  WITH  OARTHAGE. 
B.O.  240  TO  B.O.  219. 


**  As  when  two  black  clouds, 
With  heaven's  artiUerj  fraught,  come  rattling  on 
Over  the  Caspian,  then  stand  front  to  front, 
HoTering  a  spaoe,  till  winds  the  idgnal  blow 
To  join  their  dark  encounter  in  mid  air, 
So  frowned  the  mighty  combatants.**— -Milton. 


WAS  or  CABTHAOa  WITH  EBB  MBRCBNARIBS—THl  ROMANS  SBZZB  SARDimA— DBYOTIOV  OW 
BANlflBAL  TO  ATBMGI  HIS  OODNTBT— ATVAIBS  07  BOMB  IK  ITALT— WAB8  WITH  THB 
BOX!  AMD  LIQUBIANS— THB  TBMPLB  OW  JAMCS  SHUT— AGRARIAN  LAW  OF  FLAMIN- 
ina— ILLTRIAN  WAB9-H[MPRBSSI0N  MADB  IN  MAOBOONIA  AND  ORBBCB— CBLTIO  WAB8 
— THB  OAOLS  PASS  THB  ALPS— BATTLB  OP  TBLAMOX— CONQDB8T  OF  THB  BOII  AMD  IN- 
SUBRRS— BOMAN  ITALT  BXTBNDBD  TO  THB  ALPS — COLONIBS  AND  BOADS — ^AFFAIBS  OF 
GABTHAOB — THB  HOITSB  OF  BABOA  AND  THB  PABTT  OF  HANNO — HAMILOAB  IN  SPAIN — 
KINGDOM  OF  THB  BARCIDBS— -HASDBDBAL*8  TBBATT  WITH  BOMB — HANNIBAL — ^HIS  BITP- 
TUBB  WITH  BOMB— CAPTUBB  OF  SAGUNTUM— FBUITLBSS  BMBASSIBS— BOMB  DBCLABBS  WAB 
AGAINST  OARTHAGB— PBBPARATIONS  OF  HANNIBAL. 

Thb  twenty-four  years  of  the  First  Punic  War  were  succeeded 
by  an  intervid  almost  of  the  same  length  before  the  Second. 
While  those  grounds  of  quarrel  wore  accumulating,  which  led  to 
the  decisire  contest,  and  while  the  great  leader  who  was  destined 
to  shake  the  Boman  empire  to  its  foundation,  before  yielding  to 
it  the  victory,  was  preparing  for  his  brilliant  but  luckless  career, 
Italy  was  extended  to  its  natural  boundaries  by  the  conquest  of 
the  great  Gallic  province  between  the  Apennines  and  the  Alps. 
This  conquest,  however,  was  preceded  by  events  which  formed  a 
sequel  to  the  First  Punic  War,  and  secured  advantages  for  Eome 
far  exceeding  those  stipulated  by  the  treaty.  Since  the  Boman 
fleet  had  commanded  the  sea,  Hamilcar  had  been  unable  to 
continue  the  payment  of  his  mercenaries  from  his  own  resources ; 
and  on  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  he  asked  for  remittances  from 
Carthage  to  settle  the  arrears.  The  answer  was  that  he  might 
send  the  troops  to  Africa,  to  be  there  paid  off  and  disbanded.  It 
was  in  vain  that,  foreseeing  the  consequences  of  ^'  Punic  faith," 
he  sent  over  the  troops  in  small  detachments :  the  bureaucracy 
of  Carthage  waited  till  they  were  all  collected  in  one  army,  and 
drove  that  army  into  mutiny  by  chaffering  about  the  amount  of 
their  pay.    The  whole  body  of  Libyan  mercenaries  joined  in  the 
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revolt,  which  spread  from  dtj  to  dty,  tiU  Carthage  stood  alone 
amidst  an  insurgent  population,  her  lands  laid  waste  on  ever; 
side,  her  chief  citizens  outraged  and  murdered,  and  the  city  itself 
besieged  by  the  Libyans.  Her  own  army,  commanded  by  a 
blundering  general,  only  marched  out  of  the  walls  to  be  defeated. 
It  seemed  as  if  she  had  but  survived  the  invasion  of  Agathodes 
and  Segulus,  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  surrounding  barbarism 
which  she  had  controlled  for  six  hundred  years,  like  a  city  buried 
by  the  drifting  sands  of  the  Sahara.  In  this  emergency  the 
government  turned  to  Hamilcar,  who  succeeded  aft;er  three  years 
in  putting  an  end  to  a  contest,  the  character  of  which  is  denoted 
by  its  name  of  the  "Inexpiable  War  "  (b.c.  238). 

Eome  seized  the  opportunity  to  perpetrate  an  act  of  perfidy 
scarcely  paralleled  in  all  history.  In  all  that  directly  concerned 
the  war,  indeed,  she  took  care  to  make  an  elaborate  show  of  good 
faith,  forbidding  all  dealings  of  Italian  mariners  with  the  insur- 
gents,* and  even  relaxing  the  treaty  so  as  to  permit  Carthage  to 
raise  recruits  in  Italy.  Utica,  hard  pressed  by  Hamilcar,  ap- 
plied in  vain  to  Eome  for  aid ;  but  that  the  refiisal  was  dictated 
by  policy  rather  than  good  faith,  was  soon  proved  by  the  very 
different  reception  of  an  overture  from  the  mercenaries  in  Sar- 
dinia. The  conduct  pursued  towards  the  Mamertines  of  Messana 
was  repeated  in  this  still  moreflagrant  case ;  and  the  long-coveted 
island  was  eagerly  accepted  (B.a  238).  The  Carthaginians,  then 
in  the  very  crisis  of  the  Libyan  war,  were  helpless  against  the 
wrong ;  but  the  revolt  was  no  sooner  crushed  than  they  sent  an 
embassy  to  Eome  to  claim  back  the  province.  The  recriminatory^ 
pleas  of  wrongs  inflicted  on  Italian  traders  were  not  enough  to 
form  a  decent  veil  for  the  naked  assertion  of  might  against  right, 
which  was  enforced  by  a  declaration  of  war.  Carthage,  imable  to 
take  up  the  challenge,  found  herself  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  as. 
if  she  had  done  the  wrong,  and  finally  to  purchase  it  by  the  pay- 
ment of  1200  talents  for  the  expenses  of  Home's  warlike  prepa- 
rations. Corsica,  on  which  the  Etruscans  had  probably  no  longer 
a  hold,  went  with  Sardinia  as  its  natural  dependency,  and  both 
were  erected  into  the  second  of  the  Eoman  provinces,  and  placed, 
like  Sicily,  under  the  government  of  a  praetor  (b.c.  237).t    For  a 

*  When  Hamilcar,  however,  Impriaoned  some  sea  captains  whom  he  caught  traf> 
ficking  with  the  rebels,  the  senate  obtained  their  release  from  the  Carthaginian 
gOTemmentb 

f  The  natural  characteristics  and  previous  history  of  these  islands  are  scarcely 
Important  enough  to  demand  a  place  in  our  narrative.  All  necessary  information 
will  be  found  in  the  standard  classical  dictionaries.  The  population  of  both  islands 
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long  time,  however,  their  poBseeaion  of  the  islands  was  reBtricted 
to  a  military  occupation  of  their  coasts,  which  secured  the  snprem 
acy  of  Rome  in  the  Tyrrhene  seas.  The  fertile  plains  of  Sar 
dinia  were  letl  uncultivated  by  its  rude  inhabitants — a  mixed 
race,  addicted  to  thieving  and  lying — ^who  made  perpetual  war 
upon  the  Bomans  from  the  highlands  of  the  interior ;  and  the 
rocky  island  of  Corsica  was  peopled  only  by  mountain  robbers, 
who  remained  untamed  down  to  the  period  of  the  empire. 

The  enquirer  anxious  to  trace  the  hand  of  God  in  the  course  of 
human  history  must  generally  be  content  to  look  at  the  great 
issues  of  events  in  the  firm  assurance  that  those  issues  include 
that  just  retribution  for  each  separate  action,  which  the  Supreme 
Judge  keeps  in  his  own  hand.  But  there  are  times  when  the 
veil  is  lifted,  revealing  the  action  of  that  great  law  which  pro- 
vides, in  the  natural  sequence  of  events,  a  punishment  for  every 
crime.  The  seizure  of  Sardinia  was  the  means  of  raising  to  a 
climax  the  indignation  of  Hamilcar,  and  of  pledging  his  greater 
son  to  exact  its  penalty.  Yiewed  in  the  light  of  the  event,  there 
is  not  a  more  impressive  scene  in  history,  than  that  which  livy 
records  indeed  as  a  rumour,  but  which  is  too  true  to  nature  to  be 
doubted.  Hamilcar,  who  viewed  his  recent  victory  over  the 
Libyans  and  his  influence  as  commander-in-chief  as  but  the  first 
steps  in  a  course  of  policy  which  should  restore  his  country  by  the 
destruction  of  her  rival,  already  saw  in  the  young  Hannibal  an 
Jieir  worthy  of  his  great  designs.  The  boy,  now  nine  years  old, 
^as  brought  by  his  father  to  the  altars  of  those  dread  deities,  to 
whom  other  sons  had  so  often  passed  through  the  fire,  to  be 
'devoted  to  a  work  which  claimed  the  agonizing  endurance  of  a 
Jong  life ;  and  at  those  altars  he  swore  his  well-kept  oath  of  un- 
dying hatred  to  the  Romans.  Thus  pledged,  he  accompanied  his 
>father  to  Spain,  where  the  genius  of  Hamilcar  saw  the  means  of 
organizing  a  new  power,  which  might  strengthen  Carthage  to 
Tenew  the  struggle,  or  enable  him  to  renew  it  should  the  govern- 
ment of  Carthage  hold  back.    It  is  at  this  period  that  the  history 

was  rery  mixed,  the  basis  being  ^>pftrenUy  the  Tyirfaene  Pelasgian  in  Corsica,  and 
n>erian  in  fi^^*^iTlll^  Corsica  was  celebrated  for  its  wax  and  honey,  but  a  bitter  taste 
was  apt  to  be  giren  to  the  Utter  from  the  yew  trees  that  abounded  in  the  island. 
Sardinia  was  fiunous  for  its  silyer>mines  and  its  wool,  and  in  later  times  it  became  one 
of  the  chief  granaries  of  Rome.  The  peculiar  plant  which  was  said  to  excite  those 
who  ate  of  it  to  the  oonyulsire  laughter  which  has  become  proverbial  under  the  name 
of  ''sardonic,*' is  certainly  not  now  to  be  found  in  the  island.  Mention  has  already 
been  made  of  the  colonization  of  Corsica  by  the  Greeks,  who  called  it  CJyriMM,  and  of 
.Ifae  PhoBoician  settlements  in  Sardinia, 
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of  Carthage  acquires  an  entirely  new  character  from  the  ascend- 
ancy of  the  house  of  Barca,  and  their  conflict  with  the  old  aris- 
tocracy ;  but  our  attention  is  first  claimed  briefly  by  the  events 
taking  place  in  Italy. 

The  possessions  of  Eome  beyond  the  Apennines  were  as  yet 
confined  to  the  district  between  the  rivers  ^sis  and  Kubico,  from 
which  they  had  extirpated  the  Senonian  Gauls.  The  Boii  and 
other  Celtic  tribes  held  the  centre  of  the  great  northern  plain, 
between  the  Ligurians  on  the  west  and  the  various  IDyrian  tribes 
in  the  east  and  round  the  head  of  the  Adriatic.  The  relations  of 
Borne  with  all  these  peoples  were  still  unsettled;  and  it  was 
fortunate  for  them  that  hostilities  were  only  resumed  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  last  year  of  the  war  with  Carthage  (b.c.  241).  The 
Boii  invited  fresh  hordes  of  their  Gallic  countrymen  across  the 
Alps ;  and  the  Bomans  were  glad  to  gain  time  by  inviting  their 
envoys  to  state  their  demands  at  Borne.  Meanwhile  the  two  bodies 
of  Celts  quarrelled  among  themselves;  and  the  invaders  returned 
after  a  great  battle,  which  left  the  Boii  an  easy  conquest  to  the 
Bomans,  who  were  content  with  a  cession  of  territory  (B.a  236). 
A  contest  with  the  Ligurians,  which  had  begun  in  b.c.  241,  was 
also  ended  in  this  year;  and,  after  the  suppression  of  revolts  in 
Corsica  and  Sardinia,  the  temple  of  Janus  was  closed,  for  the 
second  time  in  the  history  of  Borne  (b.c.  235). 

Fresh  hostilities  soon  broke  out  with  the  indomitable  moun- 
taineers of  Liguria,  and  with  the  Corsicans  and  Sardinians,  who 
were  said  to  be  instigated  by  the  emissaries  of  Carthage ;  but  no 
incident  demands  mention — except  the  Agrarian  law  of  the  tri- 
bune C.  Flaminius  (b,c.  232) — ^till  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
the  Illyrian  pirates  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic.  Content 
with  the  repulse  of  Pyrrhus,  the  Bomans  had  not  yet  been  tempted 
across  that  sea,  to  mingle  in  the  confiicts  of  the  Macedonians  and 
the  Achssan  and  thew£tolian  leagues,  even  though  the  Acamanians 
had  sought  their  aid  upon  the  plea  that  they  alone  of  all  the 
Greeks  had  taken  no  part  in  the  expedition  against  Troy  (b.c. 
239).  But  the  case  was  altered,  when  the  Dlyrians,  who  were 
encouraged  by  Macedonia  to  prey  upon  Greek  commerce,  began 
to  turn  their  Libumian  *  galleys  against  the  vessels  which  Boman 
citizens  fitted  out  from  Brundisium.  An  embassy  was  sent  to 
Scodra,  the  capital  of  Uly  ricum ;  and,  when  the  King  Agron  replied 
that  his  subjects  considered  piracy  a  lawful  trade,  he  was  told 

*  This  was  the  luune  giren  to  a  peculiar  daae  of  swift  yesselB  with  two  banks  o/ 
vMLTS,  large  fleets  of  which  were  muntained  by  the  niyiians  expressly  for  piracy. 
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that  Homo  would  make  it  her  businees  to  teach  the  Illyriaim 
better  law.  The  threat  was  avenged  by  the  murder  of  the  envoys 
on  their  way  home,  and  satisfaction  was  refused  for  the  outrage. 
A  strong  fleet  and  army  were  forthwith  sent  to  Apollonia ;  the 
pirate  vessels  were  swept  from  the  seas,  and  their  fortresses  on  the 
coast  were  demolished.  Teuta,  the  widow  of  £ing  Agron,  was 
forced  to  relinquish  her  hold  upon  Oorcyra,  Epidamnus,  and  Apol- 
lonia; and  these  states,  already  so  famous  in  Greek  history, 
accepted  the  sovereignty  of  Some  by  a  tie  somewhat  similar  to  our 
own  recent  protectorate  of  the  Ionian  islands.*  With  the  best 
naval  stations  in  the  upper  Adriatic,  Borne  had  gained  a  footing 
in  Greece,  and  a  vantage-ground  for  future  action  against  Mace- 
donia ;  while  the  Greeks  acc^ted  their  liberation  from  the  pirates 
with  mingled  shame  and  admiration.  In  the  persons  of  the  first 
envoys  whom  they  had  ever  sent  to  Greece,  the  Bomans  were 
admitted  to  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  and  the  Isthmian  games 
(B.a  229 — 8).  A  few  years  later,  Demetrius  of  Pharos — who  as 
general  of  Queen  Teuta  had  aided  the  Bomans  by  the  surrender 
of  Gorcyra,  and  had  received  a  great  part  of  her  dominions  as  the 
reward  of  his  treason — ^ventured  to  revive  piracy  for  his  own 
benefit  But  the  death  of  Antigonus  Gk>natas  deprived  him  of 
the  protection  of  Macedonia  (B.a  221) ;  and  the  Bomans,  though 
at  war  in  Gaul,  and  expecting  the  attack  of  Hannibal,  sent  an 
army  against  him  under  the  consul  L.  j£mulius  Paulus,  who  took 
his  island  of  Pharos,  and  expelled  him  from  his  dominions  (B.a 
219).  Philip,  the  new  king  of  Macedonia,  was  too  young  to  resent 
this  attack  upon  his  ally ;  nor  did  he  assume  a  position  of  hostility 
towards  Bome,  till  the  worst  pressure  of  the  Second  Punic  War 
was  passed. 

Meanwhile  the  Celtic  war  in  Italy  was  renewed  by  a  great  con- 
federacy of  all  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Yeneti  and  Cenomani.  Beinforcements  were  again  invited  firom 
beyond  the  Alps ;  f  and,  before  the  Bomans  had  time  to  meet  the 
danger,  a  host  of  50,000  foot-soldiers,  and  20,000  on  horseback  or 
in  chariots,  passed  the  Apennines  into  Etruria.    The  two  consular 

*  The  form  of  goremmeat  adopted  flecniB  to  lutye  been  that  of  a  military  piefedt 
who  was  regarded  as  the  JieoteDant  of  the  oonrala,  like  the  pmfielm  pro  Ugioo  of  the 
Balearic  Islands. 

f  These  were  chiefly  from  the  upper  yaUej  of  the  Rhone  (the  Vo^^au),  It  is  Tery 
interesting  to  meet  for  the  first  time  on  this  occasion  with  the  name  Otrmagd  in  the  Gap> 
itoline  Fastk  Bat  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  believtng  that  these  Oermam  were  a 
Teutonic  people;  IWr  the  name  is  eertainly  of  Gdtic  origin,  and  may  haTo  been  applied 
hi  this  uistaiioe  to  a  Celtic  tribe. 
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armies,  hastily  summoned  from  Aiiminum  and  Sardinia,  anlyed 
only  jast  in  time  to  gain  a  decisive  battle  at  Telamon,  wldch  might 
have  had  a  different  issae,  had  not  the  Ganls  saerifioed  a  first 
advantage  in  their  eagerness  for  plunder.  They  lefk  40,000  men 
dead  upon  the  field,  and  10,000  were  taken  prisoners  with  their 
king.  The  consul  C.  Antilius  Begulus  fell  in  the  battle  (b.c.  225). 
The  fruit  of  this  victory  was  the  submission  of  the  Boii,  and  the 
conquest  of  the  half  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  south  of  the  Po  {OaUia 
Oispadana,  b.o.  224). 

In  the  following  year,  the  consul  0.  Flaminius  crossed  the  Fo, 
to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Insubrians.  The  enterprise  was 
hazardous ;  and  after  Flaminius  had  been  once  allowed  to  retreat 
from  a  false  position,  he  found  himself  compelled  to  give  battle  to 
the  whole  force  of  the  G«uls,  cut  off  from  his  base,  and  with  only 
the  uncertain  fiiendship  of  the  Cenomani  to  secure  his  retreat  in 
case  of  a  disaster.  But  the  legions  cut  their  way  through  the 
enemy,  and  repaired  by  their  valour  the  error  of  the  consul 
(b.c.  223).  Another  critical  battle,  in  which  the  victory  appar- 
ently gained  by  the  Celts  was  again  wrested  from  them  by  the 
obstinate  valour  of  the  Romans,  decided  the  issue  of  the  war; 
and  the  resistance  of  the  Insubrians  was  terminated  by  the  fall  of 
their  capital  Mediolanum  {MUom)  and  their  last  stronghold  of 
Comum  {Gomo).  These  cities  were  taken  by  the  consul  Cn.  Cor- 
nelius Seipio ;  while  his  ooUeague,  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  gained 
the  greater  honour  of  the  9poUa  opima — ^the  third  and  last — 
by  slaying  the  Gallic  King  Yirdumams  with  his  own  hand 
(b.0.  222). 

A  victory  over  the  Illyrians  of  the  Istrian  peninsula,  in  the  fol« 
lowing  year,  linked  these  new  acquisitions  with  the  conquests  of 
the  Komans  in  lUyria.  And  now,  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory, the  whole  peninsula  and  its  adjacent  islands  were  united, 
from  the  barrier  of  the  Alps  to  the  sea  which  divides  Sicily  from 
Africa  (b.o.  221).  The  people  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  had  become 
either  the  subjects  or  dependent  allies  of  the  Eomans,  except  some 
few  tribes  which  were  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  for  the 
present  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alps  and  other  parts  beyond  the  Po. 
To  the  south  of  the  river,  the  Celtic  tribes  began  from  this  time  to 
undergo  a  process  of  slow  but  sure  extinction,  only  surviving  as 
ser&  of  the  colonists  to  whom  their  lands  were  assigned.  The 
country  was  commanded  by  fortresses  and  colonies,  and  penetrated 
by  the  great  Flaminian  Boad,  the  first  that  had  been  constructed 
across  the  Apennines.    Passing  from  Eome  to  Ariminum,  it  linked 
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together  the  opposite  shores  of  Italy ;  and  was  oontinned  firoici 
Ariminum  through  the  new  ibrtresses  of  Mutina  (Modena)  and  of 
Placentia  {Piaoema)^  which  commanded  the  passage  of  the  Po, 
to  Mediolanum  (Milan),  whence  branches  were  ultimately  carried 
to  the  chief  towns  of  Gallia  Oisalpina.  The  censor  Flaminias, 
from  whom  the  road  received  its  name,  adorned  Borne  itself  with 
the  Flaminian  circus  (b.o.  220).  The  census  of  this  year  made 
the  civil  population  270,213,  an  increase  of  about  20,000  in  twenty 
years.  Eome  seemed  to  have  entered  fully  upon  the  great  work 
of  Italian  consolidation,  when  she  was  roused  by  the  worst  alarm 
of  war  she  had  yet  heard.  In  the  very  year  of  her  conquest  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  Hannibal  took  the  command  of  the  Carthaginian 
army  in  Spain  (b.c.  221). 

The  peace  concluded  twenty  years  before  had  left  Carthage  in  a 
position  as  precarious  as  it  was  humiliating.  It  was  not  merely 
that  she  had  lost  the  rich  revenues  of  Sicily  and  the  monopoly  of 
her  ancient  lines  of  commerce :  she  had  seen  Home  take  up  a  posi- 
tion of  readiness  to  make  a  descent  at  any  moment  upon  Afirica; 
while  the  reluctance  with  which  the  treaty  had  been  ratified,  and 
the  subsequent  sekure  of  Sardinia,  proved  that  the  will  would  not 
be  wanting  for  the  final  attack.  Kor  was  there  much  consolation 
to  be  found  in  the  state  of  the  government  at  home.  The  old 
money- worshipping  aristocracy,  who  in  the  crisis  of  the  war  had 
withheld  the  means  of  victory,  and  the  careless  waiters  upon  the 
course  of  events,  knew  no  better  policy  than  to  harp  upon  the 
necessity  of  peace.  These  had  the  ascendant  in  the  Council  of 
Elders,  the  Hundred,  and  the  boards  of  government.  But  tlie 
urgent  danger  called  into  prominence  another  party,  of  which  we 
have  as  yet  scarcely  heard,  though  it  had  doubtless  been  growing 
into  prominence.  The  popular  instinct,  which  so  often  seizes  the 
truth  which  rulers  keep  at  bay,  saw  their  only  hope  in  war 
and  their  only  saviour  in  Hamilcar.  The  chief  leader  of  the  party 
in  the  senate  was  Hasdrubal,  the  son-in-law  of  Hamilcar.  The 
aristocratic  and  peace  party  was  led  by  Hanno,  who  by  some 
unknown  achievements  had  been  called  the  Great,  but  whose 
sluggish  incompetence  had  reduced  the  affairs  of  the  republic  to  a 
state  too  low  to  be  retrieved  even  by  Hamilcar's  efforts.  He 
guided  the  councils  of  his  party  from  the  beginning  of  the  First 
Punic  War  to  the  end  of  the  Second,  never  relaxing  his  bitter 
enmity  to  the  house  of  Barca.  When  the  senate  were  compelled 
in  their  extremity  to  call  for  the  services  of  HamUcar  against  the 
Libyans,  they  joined    Hanno  with  him  in  the  command;  and 
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though  the  indignant  soldiers  sent  the  onpopnlar  leader  home, 
Hamilcar  consented  to  receive  him  back  as  a  colleague. 

The  Libyan  war  brought  out  by  a  new  and  severe  test  the  corrupt 
incompetency  of  the  aristocracy,  who  even  dared  to  impeach  Hamil« 
car  for  having  provoked  the  revolt  by  promising  his  troops  their  pay ; 
and  the  seizure  of  Sardinia  showed  what  might  be  expected  from 
the  Eomans.  A  change  of  government  was  inevitable,  but  the 
popular  party  had  to  avoid  giving  any  pretext  for  Eoman  inter- 
vention. As  the  Eoman  writers  are  hostile  to  the  Barcine  party, 
we  have  no  fair  account  of  the  reform  that  was  effected ;  but  their 
very  abuse  of  "  the  revolutionary  clubs  of  the  most  wicked  men,'* 
proves  that  the  people  had  become  a  real  power  in  the  state.  All 
we  know  for  certain  is  that,  without  any  great  formal  change  in 
the  constitution,  Hanno  was  deposed  from  his  command,  and 
Hamilcar  appointed  commander-in-chief  for  an  unlimited  period. 
He  could  only  be  recalled  by  a  vote  of  the  popular  assembly, 
and  meanwhile  his  position  was  independent  of  the  governing 
boards.  Accordingly  we  iind  his  successors  making  treaties  by 
their  own  authority,  and  receiving  embassies  like  the  senate.*  His 
successor  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  army,  subject  to  the  con- 
firmation of  the  popular  assembly.  His  position  was  apparently 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  military  dictators  to  whom  the  people 
have  so  often  committed  their  liberties  by  the  absence  of  political 
power ;  and  we  can  only  account  for  the  acquiescence  of  the  nobles 
in  such  an  appointment  by  their  supposing  that  African  warfare 
could  frimish  him  no  great  scope  for  mischief. 

What  then  were  his  real  powers  to  save  or  destroy  the  state  ? 
To  the  latter  question  there  is  an  answer  unparalleled  in  history. 
The  privileges  of  the  nobles  were  treated  by  the  Barcine  party 
with  unexampled  respect,  and  the  people  had  no  liberties  to  lose. 
Unwilling  to  commit  the  treason  of  usurping  a  tyranny,  he  had 
no  basis  of  an  honest  popular  feeling  on  which  to  build.  Besides 
creating  the  resources  with  which  to  save  his  country  in  war,  he 
had  to  waste  a  part  of  them  in  satisfying  a  populace  hitherto 
governed  only  by  corruption.  Nor  was  he  better  able  to  rely  on 
the  materials  for  an  army.  The  citizens  who  had  followed  him 
to  the  field  in  the  Libyan  war,  had  fought  on  that,  as  in  former 
emergencies,  only  for  self-preservation;  and  all  that  ho  could 
expect  from  that  class  was  a  supply  of  able  and  devoted  officers  of 
the  popular  party.     And  after  all,  a  moment's  reverse,  a  change 

*  The  position  of  tho  Barcine  family  towards  Carthage  is  compared  by  Mommseii  to 
that  of  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Onuge  towards  the  StatesrCkneral  m  Holland. 
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of  feeling  in  the  fickle  mnltitnde,  or  their  cormption  by  the  gold 
of  the  rich  nobles,  might  place  him  at  the  mercy  of  his  opponents. 
He  well  knew  that  the  government  was  as  incapable  of  preparing 
for  the  inevitable  war  with  deliberate  care  and  patriotic  sell- 
sacrifice,  as  of  resolving  to  begin  it  at  the  right  moment  or  con- 
ducting it  when  b^nn,  but  that  they  were  quite  capable  of  giving 
up  the  advisers  of  war  on  the  first  demand  fi*om  Rome,  as  Hanno 
afterwards  proposed  to  give  up  Hannibal. 

If  Carthage  was  to  be  saved,  it  must  be  by  resources  from  with- 
out, and  yet  not  by  foreign  aid.  The  inspiration  of  genius  guided 
Hannibal  to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Like  the  great  adven- 
tm*er  of  modem  times,  who  planned  the  conquest  of  the  East  in 
order  to  return  and  take  Europe  in  the  rear,*  but  with  a  less  selfish 
object,  Hamilcar  sought  for  money,  recruits,  and  a  field  of  action, 
in  the  yet  undeveloped  resources  of  the  great  peninsula  of  Spain. 
His  political  enemies,  and  the  Roman  writers  who  repeat  their 
calumnies,  saw  no  further  than  the  scheme  of  erecting  a  kingdom 
for  his  family ;  but  the  fidelity  of  that  family  to  Carthage  is  a 
sufficient  answer  to  the  charge.  Whether  his  plan  was  that  which 
was  executed  by  Hannibal,  of  marching  into  Italy  from  Spain,  in 
the  hope  of  bringing  back  the  conquest  of  Rome  as  his  claim  to  his 
.  country's  gratitude,  or  whether  the  power  acquired  in  Spain  was 
to  be  first  used  for  a  reform  in  the  government  of  Carthage,  he 
himself  perhaps  hardly  knew.  Though  his  age  was  little  above 
thirty,  he  is  said  to  have  felt  a  presentiment  that  he  was  not  fated 
to  see  his  schemes  accomplished,  and  he  took  with  him  his  "  lion's 
brood,"  Hannibal,  Hasdrubal,  and  Mago,  to  train  up  under  his 
own  eye  and  in  his  own  camp,  as  soldiers  worthy  to  complete  the 
work.t 

His  secret  was  well  kept  fix>m  the  jealous  government.  Soon 
after  finishing  the  Libyan  war,  he  marched  westward  with  his 
fieet  under  Hasdrubal,  attending  him  along  the  coast,  and  with  a 
strong  force  of  elephants  as  if  against  the  Moors.  His  real  aim 
was  first  discovered  to  the  senate  by  the  news  that  he  was  in 
Spain,  fighting  against  the  natives,  while  a  part  of  his  forces,  left 
in  Africa  under  Hasdrubal,  crushed  a  fresh  rebellion  of  the  nomads, 

*  See  Napoleon's  accoant  of  the  views  with  which  he  sailed  for  Egn>t)  in  VU)enaiii*s 
iSbuvemn  CcntemporainM, 

\  lAvj  represente  Hannibal  as  first  sent  for  bj  Hasdrubal  after  his  father's  death ; 
but  Hamilcar  would  scarcely  leave  his  family  in  Carthage  in  what  would  amount  to  the 
position  of  hostages,  and  we  know  that  Hannibal  commanded  the  army  under  Hasdiu- 
bal's  administration.  The  incredibly  malignant  insinuation  ascribed  to  Hanno  ontUs 
ooeauon  suggests  that  here,  as  elsewLere,  the  historian  was  drawing  on  his  imaj^atioD 
fMT  hU  facts.— (Liv.  zzi  8.) 
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SO  that  he  could  not  be  charged  with  leaving  Africa  undefended. 
Admiration  of  his  enterprise,  and  hope  for  their  own  cause  firom 
its  result,  would  be  sufficient  motives  with  the  people  to  secure 
him  from  recall,  and  many  an  adventurous  spirit  would  hasten  to 
join  him.  Of  the  details  of  his  operations  we  have  no  account ; 
but  their  result  was  the  conquest  of  a  large  portion  of  the  peninsula, 
and  the  subjection,  by  war  or  negotiation,  of  many  of  the  native 
tribes,  whom  he  trained  to  form  an  arm  v.  The  traces  left  in  the  next 
generation  ofhis  government  in  Spain  forced  from  even  such  a  bitter 
enemy  as  Cato  the  tribute  of  admiration — that  no  king  was  worthy 
to  be  named  by  the  side  of  Hamilcar  Barca.  His  further  plans 
appear  to  have  been  just  ripe  for  execution  when  he  fell,  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  in  battle  against  the  Yettones  (b.o.  229). 

Hasdrubal,  whosucceeded  to  his  father^in-laVs  command  during 
the  minority  of  Hannibal,  postponed  the  war  with  Eome  as  the 
inheritance  of  its  sworn  champion,  and  devoted  his  great  political 
genius  to  the  consolidation  of  what  might  now  be  truly  cidled  the 
Barcine  kingdom  in  Spain.  He  drew  the  bonds  with  the  native  tribes 
closer  by  conciliation  and  hospitality  to  their  chieftains ;  and  founded 
the  city  of  New  Carthage  in  the  most  convenient  position  and  on 
the  most  splendid  harbour  of  the  coast,  looking  both  to  Italy  and 
Africa.  His  moderation  seems  to  have  assured  the  Bomans  against 
any  danger  frt>m  the  side  of  Spain,  if  indeed  they  could  have  be- 
lieved that  Carthage  would  venture  on  an  aggressive  war,  and  that 
not  by  sea,  but  from  so  distant  a  base,  divided  fit)m  Italy  by  the 
Pyrenees  and  Alps  and  the  wild  tribes  between  them.  They 
affected  to  be  satisfied  with  the  explanation  that  the  conquest  of 
Spain  had  been  undertaken  to  procure  means  for  paying  the  con- 
tributions due  under  the  treaty.  Meanwhile  they  constituted 
themselves,  on  the  shores  of  the  Iberian  as  of  the  Adriatic  sea,  the 
protectors  of  the  Greek  communities,  the  chief  of  which  were 
EmporisB  {Ainpuri€Uf)  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  Zacynthus 
or  Saguntum  (Murviedro)  south  of  the  Ebro.  With  this  hold  upon 
the  peninsula  in  case  of  future  operations,  they  chose  for  the  present 
to  make  a  treaty  with  Hasdrubal,  by  which  the  river  Iberus  {Ehro) 
was  made  the  limit  of  the  two  empires,  and  the  independence  of 
Saguntum  was  secured  (b.o.  826). 

Hasdrubal  was  assassinated  by  a  native  after  an  administration 
of  eight  years ;  and  the  acclamations  of  the  camp,  which  hailed 
Hannibal  his  successor,  were  ratified  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  tho 
Carthaginian  people,  drowning  the  remonstrances  of  Hanno  (b.o. 
221).    At  the  age  of  twenty-six,  he  was  already  trained  to  a  per 
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Bonal  coura^  and  endurance,  which  snrpaesed  that  of  the  hardieBt 
veteran,  and  practiBed  in  that  knowledge  of  war  which  made  him 
the  greatest  general  of  antiquity.  But  his  character  will  appear 
better  from  his  career  than  from  the  brilliant  picture  which  livy 
draws  of  his  virtues,  only  to  draw  over  it  the  black  shadow  of  hia 
crimes.^  He  was  one  of  those  devoted  men,  whose  lives  take  their 
complexion  from  the  one  object  of  their  destiny ;  and  that  object 
was  at  least  the  salvation  of  his  country ;  for  ihe  student  of  this 
period  of  history  must  never  forget  that  Carthage  had  reached  that 
crisis  at  which  aggrandizement  was  the  only  means  of  self-defence ; 
and  her  sole  protection  against  the  impending  invasion  of  Africa 
was  to  anticipate  it  by  herself  invading  Rome.  To  have  perceived 
and  acted  on  this  truth  was  the  great  merit  of  the  Bardnes. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  of  Livy 's  rhetoric  that  Hannibal  assumed 
the  command  in  Spain  with  the  feeling  that  Italy  was  his  prov- 
ince. The  still  unfinished  Celtic  war  seemed  to  combine  with 
the  Macedonian  quarrel  about  Demetrius  of  Pharos  to  present  an 
opportunity  for  attacking  Borne,  whose  usual  good  fortune  relieved 
her  of  these  embarrassments  just  before  the  war  b^an.  The  two 
campaigns  in  which  he  completed  the  subjection  of  the  tribes 
south  of  the  Ebro  are  represented  by  Livy  as  a  stealthy  approach 
towards  Saguntum  in  search  of  a  pretext  for  attack,  but  the  treaty 
of  Hasdrubal  was  not  likely  to  weigh  on  a  conscience  bound  by 
the  oath  imposed  by  Hamilcar.  A  real  ground  of  hesitation  was 
found  in  the  ascendency  of  the  peace  party  at  Carthage,  whither 
the  Eoman  envoys,  rudely  repulsed  by  Hannibal,  carried  their 
complaints,  instead  of  being  provoked  to  war.  It  was  equally  in 
vain  that  Hannibal  goaded  on  the  Saguntines  to  give  him  a  pre- 
text for  hostilities ;  and  he  found  one  at  last  in  their  pretended 
aggressions  on  a  tribe  allied  with  Carthage. 

The  siege  of  Saguntum  was  commenced  in  the  spring  of  B.a 
219,  and  while  the  Eomans  were  wasting  their  time  in  the  war 
with  Demetrius  of  Pharos,  the  city  defended  itself  for  eight 
months  with  a  desperation  only  paralleled  by  other  Spanish  si^es 
down  to  that  of  Zaragoza.  Its  cruel  fate  was  the  usual,  though 
horrible  consequence  of  such  a  resistance ;  for  never  do  the  worst 
passions  of  human  nature  ride  so  triumphant  over  every  whisper 
of  mercy  as  in  a  city  stormed  after  a  long  siege,  and  the  horrors 
of  Badajoz  make  us  slow  to  judge  the  Carthaginians  for  those  of 

*  Hamiibal*8  rtlentleBS  hatred  of  the  Romans  no  more  hnp11e0  personal  malignitj 
of  character  thnn  the  injunction  of  Nelson  to  his  midshipmen  to  hate  a  Frenchman  like 
the  devil 
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Saguntom.  The  faU  of  the  Iberian  city  involved  that  of  the 
stronghold  of  aristocracy  at  Carthage.  The  popular  enthusiasm, 
kindled  by  the  first  ne^B  of  war,  was  roused  to  a  flame  by  the 
distribution  of  the  booty.  During  the  siege,  the  Eomans  had 
sent  an  embassy  to  Hannibal,  who  referred  them  to  Carthage. 
There  they  addressed  the  Senate  as  being  no  party  to  the  attack 
on  Saguntam,  and  demanded  that  Hannibal  should  be  given  up. 
Hanno,  who  alone  ventured  to  advise  compliance,  was  heard  with 
the  silence  of  personal  respect ;  but  he  was  only  answered  by  the 
complaint  that  the  speech  of  the  Roman  ambassador  had  been 
less  hostile,  and  the  Eomans  were  admonished  to  prefer  the  old 
alliance  of  Carthage  to  their  recent  league  with  Saguntum*  The 
news  of  the  city's  fall  reached  Eome  just  as  the  envoys  returned. 
Wonder  at  Punic  audacity,  regret  at  the  waste  of  the  Ibrces  of  the 
republic  in  petty  wars,  and  shame  at  having  permitted  the  catas- 
trophe, all  contributed  to  a  panic  fear.  Their  fancy  saw  Hanni- 
bal already  past  tlie  Ebro,  leading  after  him  all  the  nations  of 
Iberia,  and  stirring  up  the  tribes  of  Gaul.  A  war  with  all  the 
world  was  to  be  waged  in  Italy  and  before  the  walls  of  Eome. 
But  the  alarm  soon  took  the  turn  of  decisive  action  ;  the  course 
to  be  pursued  was  indicated  by  the  allotment  of  provinces  to  the 
newly  elected  consuls — Spain  to  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  and  Africa 
with  Sicily  to  Tiberius  Sempronius :  and  war  against  Carthage 
was  voted  by  the  comitia. 

In  the  spring  of  b.o.  218,  a  last  embassy  was  sent  to  Carthage, 
to  ask  simply  whether  the  act  of  Hannibal  was  that  of  the  state, 
and  if  so,  to  make  the  solemn  declaration  of  war.  The  only 
answer  was  a  bold  defence  of  the  justice  of  the  act.  Upon  this, 
Fabius,  the  chief  of  the  ambassadors,  gathering  up  the  bosom  of 
his  toga  as  if  he  held  something  in  its  folds,  said :  "  Here  we 
carry  for  you  peace  and  war :  take  which  you  please."  With 
equal  resolution,  though  in  a  suppressed  voice,  the  senators 
replied :  "  Give  which  you  like ; "  and  when  Fabius,  shaking  out 
the  fold,  exclaimed,  ^^  I  give  you  wab,"  they  accepted  it  with  one 
voice,  and  pledged  themselves  to  carry  it  on  in  the  same  spirit. 
From  Carthage  the  ambassadors  passed  over  into  Spain,  to  try  if 
the  tribes  could  be  detached  from  the  Carthaginian  cause.  After 
some  success  beyond  the  Ebro,  they  met  with  a  decisive  repulse 
from  the  Yolscians ;  the  reply  of  whose  aged  chieftain,  even  if  it 
be  invented  by  the  rhetoric  of  Livy,  gives  a  true  expression  of  the 
feelings  natural  to  the  native  peoples.  He  asked  them  how  they 
dared  offer  the  alliance  of  a  state  which  had  betrayed  Saguntnm 
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more  foully  than  Carthage  had  destroyed  it,  and  bade  them  seek 
allies  where  its  fate  had  not  been  heard  of.  The  watchword  was 
adopted  by  the  other  tribes,  and  the  ambassadors  retired  into 
Gaul,  where  they  were  equally  unsuccessful  in  preparing  an  oppo- 
sition to  the  passage  of  Hannibal.  It  was  only  at  Massilia  that 
they  rested  from  the  alarms  inspiied  by  the  armed  councils  of  the 
Celts. 

Hannibal  had  meanwhile  returned  from  the  smoking  ruins  of 
Saguntum  to  New  Carthage,  where  he  spent  the  winter  in  pre- 
paring at  once  for  the  invasion  of  Italy,  and  for  the  defence  of 
Spain  and  Africa,  for  he  was  the  gen»*al-in-chief  of  Carthage  at 
home  as  well  as  abroad.  He  had  an  army  of  120,000  foot,  16,000 
horse,  and  58  elephants,  and  a  fleet  of  32  quinqueremes  manned 
and  18  not  manned,  besides  the  reserves  of  ships  and  elephants  at 
Carthage.  But  the  quality  of  his  troops  differed  widely  from  that 
of  the  common  Punic  armies.  Discarding  all  mercenaries,  he 
trusted  to  the  Libyans  and  Iberians,  who,  trained  under  his  own 
eyes,  found  a  substitute  for  the  impulse  of  patriotism  in  attach- 
ment to  their  general.  As  a  sign  of  his  confidence  and  a  prepa- 
ration for  the  long  campaigns  that  lay  before  them  in  a  distant 
land,  he  gave  them  leave  of  absence  for  the  winter;  and  he 
secured  the  devotion  of  the  Libyans  by  a  promise  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian franchise  as  the  reward  of  victory.  He  allotted  20,000 
men  to  the  defence  of  Africa,  the  passage  of  the  Straits  especially 
being  secured  by  a  strong  force.  In  Spain  he  leffc  12,000  infantry 
and  2500  cavalry,  with  the  bulk  of  the  navy,  under  his  brother 
Hasdrubal ;  and  he  placed  in  the  fortress  of  Saguntum  the  hostages 
whom  he  took  from  the  natives  for  the  fidelity  of  their  troops^  All 
that  he  required  of  the  home  government  was  to  send  out  20  quin- 
queremes and  1000  soldiers  to  ravage  the  coasts  of  Italy,  and,  if 
possible,  to  station  25  ships  at  Lilybesum.  His  OMm  course  was 
to  execute  the  plan  inherited  from  his  father — a  direct  invasion 
of  Italy.  A  moderate  force  thrown  on  any  point  of  the  Italian  coast 
would  have  had  no  hope  of  success  amidst  allies  now  more  firmly 
bound  to  Home  than  when  they  had  stood  faithiul  to  her  against 
Pyrrhus.  But  Rome  might  be  approached  through  the  recently  sulh 
jugated  and  still  faithless  tribes  of  Oaul,  who,  it  has  been  observed, 
were  to  Hannibal  what  Poland  was  to  Napoleon,  in  his  very  similar 
Russian  campaign.  Treaties  were  concluded  with  the  Inaubriana 
and  Boii ;  and,  if  Hannibal  could  force  his  way  through  the  untamed 
savages  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps,  he  reckoned  on  finding, 
as  he  descended  into  Italy,  both  guides  and  reinforcements. 
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CHAPTER    XXYL 


THE  SECOND  PUNIC  WAR.     B.C.  218  TO  B.C.   201. 


**  In  parte  operU  mei  Uoet  milii  pnsfiui  beUam  maxime  onmimn  memorabUe,  qua 
miqaaiii  gesta  sint,  me  scriptaram ;  quod,  Hannibale  duoe,  Carthaginieiisis  cum  populo 
Romano  gessere.  Nam  neque  Talidiorea  opibus  ullse  inter  se  dvitates  gentesque  oon- 
tulerunt  anna,  neque  bis  tpiis  tantom  mquam  Tirium  alque  roboris  fuit:  et  baud  ignotaa 
belli  artee  inter  se,  sed  ezpertas  piimo  Punico  conaerebaat  bello :  et  adeo  yaria  belli 
fortuna  ancepsque  Mars  fuit,  ut  propius  periculo  fuerint  qui  vicerunt." 


CHAlA.Cm  OV  IBM  BECOND  PUNIC  VAH— m  THBU  PBBIOD8  AlTD  THRU  SCKinB,  ITALY, 
SPAIN,  AND  AFRICA  FIRST  PERIOD:  MARCH  OF  HANK1BAL  THROUGH  ftPAXK  AND 
GAUL— MOYIMKNTS  OF  TBB  OOKSUL  SCIPIO — ^HAICKIBAL'b  PASSAGB  OF  X9»  ALPS— BAT* 
TLBS  OF  THB  TICINUS  AND  THB  TRBBLA — HANNIBAL  IN  BTRURIA — ^BATTLB  OF  THB  TRA- 
BIMBNB  LAKB — ^FABIUB  MAXIMVB  MADB  DICTATOR,  "QUI  OUNOTANDO  RBSfilOIT  RXM*' 
— ^HANNIBAL  IN  APULIA — CNBIU8  SCIPIO  IN  SPAIN— THIRD  CAMPAIGN;  BATTLB  OF  CAN- 
N.S— ROMAN  rORTrrUDB— RBVOLT  OF   CAPUA — CARTHAGINIAN  WINTBR-QUARTBRS— iS^C^- 

ON^D  PERIOD :  hannibal's  first  obfbat,  at  nola—his  rbpulsb  from  and  cap- 

TURB  OF  TARBNTUM— ROHAN  SUCCBS8BS  IN  SABOIKIA  AND  SPAIN — SICILIAN  WAR^ 
DBATH  OF  HIBRO — RBTOLUTION  AND  BBTOLT  OF  STRACUSB— ITS  RIBOB  AND  OAPTURB — 
DBATH  OF  ARCHIMBOKS— DBATH  OF  THB  TWO  SCIPIOS  IN  SPAIN— HANKIBAl'b  MARCH  TO 
BOMB— HIS  RBTBBAT — RBC07BRT  OF  CAPUA  AND  TABBNTUM — DBFBAT  AND  DBATH  OF 
MARCBLLU8— HAADRUBAL    MARCHES  TO  AID  HANNIBAL — HIS  DBFBAT  AND  DBATH  AT  THB 

MBTAURUs — THIRD  PERIOD:  p.  Cornelius  scipio — his  conquest  of  spain— his 

JOURNEY  TO  AFRICA — ^HIB  BLBOTION  TO  THB  CONSULSHIP — ^INTASION  OF  AFRICA- 
DEFEAT  OF  THB  CARTHAGINIANS— LEAGUE  WIIH  MASINISSA — HANNIBAL's  RECALL  FROM 
ITALY — ^BATTLB  OF  SAMA — CONCLUSION  OF  THB  WAR. 

Though  more  than  twenty  centuries  have  passed  since  the 
second  war  between  Borne  and  Carthage,  and  the  world  has 
witnessed,  and  still  witnesses,  conflicts  compared  with  which  its 
mere  magnitude  and  the  very  principles  at  issue  were  insignificant, 
it  is  still  in  many  respects  "the  most  memorable  of  all  wars  ever 
waged."  It  displayed  to  the  world  two  of  its  greatest  generals,  one 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  all,  except  him  who  never  made  a  mistake 
in  war  and  never  lost  a  gun.  It  bequeathed  to  the  students  of 
the  art  of  war  every  form  of  example  and  of  warning,  and  left  to 
free  states  in  every  age  the  far  nobler  lessons  of  effort,  self«acri- 
fice,  long-endurance,  and  confidence  amidst  desperate  fortunes. 
Above  all,  it  decided  the  future  destiny  of  the  world,  whether  the 
nations  should  become  the  slaves  of  a  commercial  oligarchy 
and  of  oriental  superstitions,  or  be  united  under  the  laws  of  a 
free  state,  which  even  as  a  conqueror  respected  their  liberties, 
in  readiness  to  receive  the  truth  that  should  make  them  free 
indeed. 
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Kor  is  the  Eotnan  historian  less  discriminating  in  the  promi- 
nence he  assigns  to  the  Carthaginian  leader :  for  it  was  not  so 
ranch  a  war  between  two  republics  as  between  the  genius  of 
Hannibal  and  the  resources  of  the  Roman  people.    As  we  watch 
the  great  captain's  course,  Carthage  remains  altogether  in  the 
background,  grudgingly  contributing  a  few  supplies,  but  more 
discouragements  tiirough  the  intrigues  of  Hanno  and  his  partj, 
and  utterly  failing  in  the  extreme  crisis,  when  Hannibal  was  com- 
pelled to  fallback  upon  her  resources.    The  nearest  parallel  in  his- 
tory is  the  position  of  General  Buonaparte,  at  about  the  same  age, 
during  his  first  campaign  in  Italy ;  but  a  brilliant  issue  relieved 
the  latter  in  a  few  months  from  the  anxieties  which  Hannibal 
endured  for  fifteen  years.    Accordingly  it  is  his  steps  that  the 
historian  follows,  and  his  alternations  of  success  and  reverse  mark 
out  the  three  periods  into  which  the  eighteen  years  of  the  war  are 
naturally  divided.    Three  campaigns  conducted  him  in  triumph 
from  New  Carthage  to  the  field  of  Cannaa  (b.c.  218—216).     Then 
came  the  first  check :  the  tide  seemed  to  turn  in  favour  of  the 
Somans:  but  Hannibal  held  his  ground  in  Italy  with  various 
fortune  for  ton  years,  till  the  successes  of  Scipio,  and  the  fatal 
battle  of  the  Metaurus,  cut  him  off  fix>m  his  true  military  base  in 
Spain  (b.c.  215 — 206).    At  length  he  was  called  back  to  meet 
the  danger,  to  avert  which  he  had  begun  the  war, — the  invasion 
of  Africa  by  a  general  who  knew  how  to  avoid  the  errors  of  Aga- 
thocles  and  Regulus.    The  election  of  Scipio  to  the  consulship 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  last  period  of  the  war,  which  was 
concluded  five  years  later  by  his  triumph  for  the  victory  of  Zama 
(b.0.  205—201).    And  the  war  has  three  scenes,  as  well  as  three 
periods — ^Italy,  Spain,  and  Africa — ^besides  the  episode  of  the 
Syracusan  war  consequent  upon  the  death  of  Hiero.    It  is  esp^ 
cially  important  to  keep  an  eye  fixed  upon  the  events  in  Spain, 
for  it  was  their  early  occupation  of  that  base  of  Hannibal's  opera- 
tions, that  alone  enabled  the  Scipios  to  sow  the  seeds  of  victor} 
which  they  reaped  on  the  field  of  Zama. 

In  the  spring  of  b.o.  218,  Hannibal  set  out  from  New  Carthage 
with  an  army  of  90,00C  infantry  and  12,000  cavalry,  Africans 
and  Iberians,  in  the  proportion  of  about  two  to  one,  and  with  37 
elephants.  The  passage  of  the  Ebro  placed  him  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Barcine  kingdom,  among  the  wild  tribes  of  Catalonia, 
ever  renowned  for  their  fierce  independence,  and  inclined,  if  to 
either  party,  to  the  Bomans.  The  four  months  and  fourth  pan 
of  his  army,  exhausted  in  subduing  them,  were  not  deemed  a  cost 
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too  great  for  making  Spain  secure ;  and  he  left,  beeides,  11,000 
men  nnder  Hanno  to  guard  the 'newly-conquered  province.  The 
intricate  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  gave  many  of  the  Spaniards  the 
opportunity  of  desertion ;  but  so  far  from  regretting  this  weeding 
of  his  forces,  Hannibal  is  said  to  have  sent  back  a  lai^  part 
of  his  army,  as  a  contradiction  to  the  ptesentiment  that  few  were 
destined  to  return.  He  entered  Gaul  with  a  picked  force  of 
50,000  horse  and  9000  foot,  and  marched  without  serious  oppo- 
sition to  the  Rhone,  reaching  it  opposite  to  Avignon  about  the  end 
of  July. 

It  was  here  for  the  first  time  that  he  met  with  even  the  show  of 
resistance  from  the  Romans.  Their  councils  had  been  wavering 
and  their  forces  wasted  in  petty  enterprises,  as  if  Carthage  had 
been  thoroughly  subdued,  and  the  time  for  action  everywhere  left 
at  their  disposal.  While  making  a  new  enemy  in  Macedonia,  they 
had  neglected  to  crush  the  Celts  and  make  themselves  masters  of 
the  Alps,  or  to  resist  the  growth  of  the  Barcine  power  in  Spain — at 
least,  if  not  before,  by  sending  a  force  adequate  to  save  Saguntum, 
and  failing  that  by  seizing  the  country  between  the  Pyrenees  and 
Ebro — or  to  anticipate  the  crisis  by  employing  their  fleet  of  220 
sail  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  in  Africa.  Even  when  tlie  allotmeni 
of  the  provinces  to  the  new  consuls  had  indicated  the  proper  course 
of  action,  it  was  not  followed  up  with  any  vigour.  The  repeated 
rumours  that  Hannibal  had  passed  the  Ebro  filled  the  Romans 
with  a  vague  alarm,  and  reduced  their  policy  almost  to  the  defen- 
sive. The  consul  Sempronius  remained  in  Sicily,  while  his  col- 
league Scipio  waited  to  quell  some  disturbances  in  Cisalpine  G-aul. 
It  was  about  the  end  of  June  when  Scipio  landed  at  Massilia  on 
his  voyage  to  Spain,  and  learned  that  Hannibal  was  in  full  march 
towards  the  Rhone.  He  postponed  all  else  to  the  object  of  dis- 
puting the  passage  of  the  river,  and  made  arrangements  for  that 
purpose  with  the  friendly  Gallic  tribes,  who  were  under  the 
influence  of  the  Massaliots.  The  consul  himself  was  still  at  Mas- 
silia, deliberating  on  the  best  way  of  guarding  the  passage,  when 
Hannibal,  reaching  the  river,  found  the  left  bank  occupied  only 
by  the  Gauls,  whom  he  outflanked  by  sending  a  detachment 
across  on  rafts  two  days'  march  higher  up,  and  easily  forced  the 
passage.  Scipio,  flrst  enlightened  by  a  cavalry  reconnoissance, 
hastened  up  the  river  only  to  find  that  Hannibal  was  three  days' 
march  beyond  the  river.  He  now  resolved  to  sail  back  to  Pisa 
and  aid  his  colleague  to  meet  the  invader  in  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  but 
after  all  his  blunders  he  took  a  step  which  contributed  mainly  to 
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eave  the  Btate,  bj  sending  the  bulk  of  his  army  into  his  allotted 
province  of  Spain  nnder  his  brother  Oneins,  thus  providing  occu- 
pation for  Hasdrabal,  and  checking  the  flow  of  Hannibal's  supplies 
and  reinforcements. 

Two  passes  then  led  across  the  Alps  from  the  banks  of  the  lower 
Ehone,  for  the  coast-road  through  the  Rwiera — ^to  say  nothing  of 
resistance  from  the  Massaliots — ^would  have  placed  Hannibal  &r 
from  his  expected  allies  in  Cisalpine  GauL  The  one  by  the  Oottian 
Alps  {Mt  Oenivre)y  though  lower  and  more  direct,  led  through 
the  more  difficult  country  into  the  territory  of  the  savage  Taurini 
(round  Turin),  who  were  the  enemies  of  the  Insubrians.  Besides 
these  reasons  for  the  rejection  of  that  route,  the  easier  though 
higher  pass  of  the  Graian  Alps  {Little  Mt  St.  JBemard)  was 
the  ordinary  and  well-known  route  from  Gaul  to  Italy,  and  it  is 
now  almost  universally  agreed  that  this  route  was  Hannibal's.  But 
the  passage  of  light-armed  hordes  of  Celts,  though  they  doubtless 
suffered  terribly  in  their  migrations  across  the  Alps,  was  a  veiy 
different  task  irom  the  transit  of  a  great  army,  with  baggage, 
cavalry,  and  elephants,  at  a  season  when  the  autumn  snows  were 
falling,  and  resisted  by  the  mountaineers,  against  whom  they  had 
to  fight  their  way  to  the  very  summit  of  the  pass.*  The  descent, 
though  free  from  enemies,  was  still  more  dangerous,  and  in  one 
spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Doria,  where  the  avalanches  glide  along 
an  almost  vertical  slope,  it  required  the  labour  of  three  days  to 
make  the  road  practicable  for  the  elephants.  It  was  about  the 
middle  of  September  when  the  shattered  army  rested  in  the  plain 
of  Ivrea,  amongst  the  friendly  people  of  the  Salassians.  Since  the 
passage  of  the  Pyrenees  the  army  had  lost  more  than  half  its  force, 

*  It  Beema  equally  unheoeflsary  to  trouble  the  reader  with  the  arguments  npon  a 
question  which  may  now  be  considered  settied,  or,  in  these  days  of  Alpine  travd,  to 
dwell  on  the  details  of  the  passage^  lArfs  ihetorioal  embellishments  probably  bear 
much  the  same  proportion  to  the  truth  as  David's  picture  of  Napoleon  on  his  impossibly- 
poised  charger  to  the  grey-coated  trayeller  toiling  up  the  rocky  steps  on  his  mule. 
After  all  that  has  been  done  to  smooth  the  passage,  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  ground 
gives  an  idea  of  the  achievement  such  as  no  words  could  oonvey  to  one  who  has  never 
crossed  the  Alps:  but  the  traveUer  must  not  forget  the  contrast,  so  beautifully  drawn 
by  Rogers,  between  ^'the  path  of  pleasure"  which  modem  engineering  has  "flung 
like  a  silver  zone"  round  mountiuns  and  along  ravines,  and  the  pathless  chasms  through 
which 

"  The  Oarthaginlan,  on  his  way  to  Bome 

Entered  their  fastnesses.    Trampling  the  snows 

The  war-horse  reared,  and  the  towered  el^hant 

Upturned  his  trunk  into  the  murky  sky. 

Then  tnmUed  headlong,  swallowed  up  and  lost. 

He  and  his  rider." 
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and  numbered  only  20,000  infantry  and  6000  ca  airy.  Military 
critics  have  censorod  an  enterprise  achieyed  at  Buch  an  enormous 
sacrifice ;  but  a  first  experiment  is  always  costly,  and  the  boldness 
which  carried  Hannibal  through  the  unknown  dangers  of  moun- 
tains, rivers,  and  barbarian  tribes  must  have  had  an  ample  reward 
when  he  felt  that  he  had  kept  hk  early  oath  and  realized  his 
father's  projects  by  his  very  presence  on  the  soil  of  Italy.  "  The 
unerring  tact  of  historical  tradition  has  always  dwelt  on  the  last 
link  in  the  great  chain  of  preparatory  steps,  the  passage  of  the 
Alps,  with  a  greater  admiration  than  on  the  battles  of  the  Trasi- 
mene  lake  and  on  the  plain  of  CannsB." 

In  reverting  to  the  obvious  parallel  of  Napoleon's  passage  of  the 
Alps,  we  ought  not  to  overlook  the  ivsemblance  to  Wellington's 
invasion  of  the  peninsula  in  the  smaUness  of  the  army  led  by  each 
against  the  forces  of  an  empire.  Out  of  the  700,000  fighting  men 
who  formed  the  levy  of  Italy,  no  army  was  prepared  to  fall  upon 
the  exhausted  troops.  The  last  barrier  of  the  AJps  had  been 
yielded,  like  those  of  the  Ebro,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Khone. 
Hannibal  had  time  to  rest  his  forces,  to  capture  the  hostile  city  of 
Turin,  and  to  gain  over  by  threats  or  promises  all  the  Celtic  and 
ligurian  tribes  of  Piedmont,  before  he  was  called  upon  to  measure 
his  strength  vdth  Scipio.  The  consul,  with  a  force  of  less  than 
20,000  men,*  so  far  from  being  able  to  guard  the  Alpine  passes, 
had  been  Ailly  occupied  in  keeping  down  risings  amcmg  the  Gauls ; 
and  now,  in  the  midst  of  insurgent  tribes,  he  had  to  check  the- 
advance  of  the  Carthaginian.  It  was  while  marching  up  the  left 
bank  of  the  Po  that  his  advanced  guard  encountered  that  of  Han-^ 
nibal  in  a  plain  beyond  the  Ticinus  {Tiomo).  A  skirmish,  in 
which  both  generals  took  part,  proved  the  superiority  of  the  Nu- 
midian  horse ;  and  Scipio,  severely  wounded,  owed  his  life  to  the 
courage  of  his  son  Publius,  a  youth  of  seventeen,  who  afterwards 
saved  the  state  itselfl 

The  great  military  talents  by  which  Scipio  atoned  for  his  pre- 
vious errors  now  extricated  his  army  from  destruction.  While 
Hannibal  was  preparing  for  a  pitched  battle^  with  the  advantages 
of  a  plain  for  his  cavalry  and  elephants,  and  a  broad  river  in  the 
enemy's  rear,  Scipio  retreated  across  both  the  Ticino  and  the  Po, 
and  took  up  a  station  under  the  walls  of  Plaoentia.  Thence,  re* 
fusing  the  battle  offered  by  Hannibal,  he  fell  back  upon  a  strong 
position  on  the  hills  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Trebia  {Treblna\  a 

*  Thifl  was  an  army  stationed  In  Cisalpine  Gaol  under  two  prsBtors,  of  which  Scipio 
hadtaiLen  the  command. 
Tou  II.— 28 
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confluent  of  the  Po,  dry  in  Bnmmer,  but  forming  a  rapid  torrent  in 
the  winter,  which  had  now  set  in.  Here  he  was  joined  by  his  col- 
league Sempronius,  who  had  returned  by  sea  from  Lilybeeum  to 
Ariminum,  whence  he  had  marched  to  Flacentia.  Cisalpine  Gnul 
was  now  in  open  insurrection,  but  the  united  consular  armies, 
numbering  40,000  men,  were  so  posted  as  to  compel  Hannibal  to 
try  an  attack  on  their  front  with  his  inferior  force,  or  to  trust  him-, 
self  in  winter  quarters  to  the  doubtful  fidelity  of  the  Gauls.  They 
had  only  to  hold  the  position  so  weU  taken  by  Scipio. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  Eome's  double  magistracy  that,  when 
both  consuls  were  present  in  the  field,  the  incompetency  or  jeal- 
ousy of  the  loss  able  often  mined  the  common  cause.  Owing  to 
Scipio's  wound,  the  command  had  devolved  upon  Sempronius, 
whose  year  of  office  was  just  expiring.  Eager  for  distinction,  he 
could  not  withstand  the  provocations  by  which  Hannibal  tried  to 
bring  on  a  battle.  His  cavalry  was  sent  out  to  protect  the  friendly 
villages  round  Placentia  from  the  ravages  of  the  Punic  horse,  and  a 
first  success  encouraged  bolder  skirmishes.  In  one  of  these,  on  a 
rainy  winter  day,  the  Boman  horse  and  light  infantry  were  enticed 
by  the  flying  Numidians  across  the  swollen  Trebia,  when  suddenly 
they  came  upon  the  entire  Punic  army  drawn  up  in  battle  array. 
The  whole  Eoman  force  hurried  across  the  river  to  support  their 
vanguard,  with  no  time  to  make  preparations  or  take  food.  The 
skinnishers  in  their  front  and  the  cavalry  on  their  wings  were 
soon  overwhelmed  by  the  Punic  elephants  and  horse ;  but  the 
infantry,  which  had  already  gained  some  advantage,  still  stood 
firm,  though  outflanked  on  both  sides.  The  battle  was  decided  by 
.the  charge  of  the  Carthaginian  Sacred  Band,*  2000  strong,  under 
Hannibars  brother  Mago,  upon  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Bomans. 
The  main  body  of  10,000  infantry,  however,  succeeded  in  cutting 
dts  way  through  the  confused  masses  of  the  enemy  to  the  fortress 
of  Placentia,  where  they  were  joined  by  other  bands  which  had 
^escaped  to  the  camp  unpursued.  The  obstinate  courage  that  saved 
:B0  huge  a  portion  of  the  army  was  some  mitigation  of  a  disaster 
which  gave  Hannibal  all  Northern  Italy.  His  own  army  suffered 
severely  from  diseases  contracted  by  exposure  to  the  weather,  and 
he  lost  all  his  elephants  but  one.  Eetiring  into  winter  quarters, 
he  enlisted  large  bodies  of  the  insurgent  Gauls,  who  now  declared 
^everywhere  in  his  favour ;  and  his  operations  in  the  early  spring 
(gave  liim  laige  reinforcements  from  the  hardy  mountaineers  of 

«  See  p.  401. 
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ligaria.    The  remams  of  the  Boman  army  passed  the  winter  shut 
up  in  the  fortresses  of  Flaeentia  and  Cremona. 

The  Romans  were  not  yet  serionslj  alarmed.  The  new  consuls 
took  the  field  with  armies  of  the  usual  complement  of  four  legions, 
to  command  the  western  and  eastern  roads  from  the  north,  and, 
after  securing  the  passes  of  the  Apennines,  to  effect  a  junction  in 
Gaul.  Flaminius  advanced  to  Arretium  (Arezso)^  and  Servilius 
to  Ariminum  {Rimini).  Meanwhile  Hannibal  had  made  one  of 
those  rapid  dianges  of  base  which  form  so  striking  a  feature  of  his 
mode  of  warfare.  Knowing  that  Rome  was  only  really  vulnerable 
at  the  heart  and  on  the  condition  of  shaking  the  fidelity  of  the 
Italians,  he  resolved  to  advance  into  Etruria  (b.o.  217).  At  the 
beginning  of  spring  he  crossed  the  Apennines  by  the  line  of  the 
Macra,  and  descended  to  the  lower  Amo,  while  Flaminius  was 
watching  the  upper  course  of  the  latter  stream.  The  early  spring 
rains  and  melted  snows  had  so  fiooded  the  marshes  about  Pisa,  that 
for  four  days'  march  the  soldiers  had  not  a  dry  spot  on  which  to 
rest,  except  the  piles  of  baggage  and  the  bodies  of  the  beasts  of 
burthen  that  fell  dead.  Men  and  horses  were  decimated  by  various 
diseases,  and  Hannibal  himself  lost  an  eye  by  ophthalmia.  But 
he  achieved  his  purpose,  and,  marching  up  the  Amo,  rested 
at  Faesulee  {Fieeole). 

The  consul  Flaminius  was  a  party  leader,  whose  appointment  to 
the  conduct  of  the  war  was  a  political  demonstration  of  popular, 
favour.  What  was  worse,  he  fancied  himself  a  soldier  as  well  as 
a  demagogue,  though  his  successes  against  the  Insubrians  in  his 
former  consulship  (b.o.  223)  had  been  gained  by  his  soldiers  as 
much  over  the  errors  of  their  general  as  over  the  enemy.  In  his 
eagerness  to  anticipate  any  interference  from  the  Senate,  he  had 
hastened  from  Rome  before  the  commencement  of  his  year  of 
office.*  But  he  had  made  no  good  use  of  the  time,  and  was  still 
waiting  at  Arretium  for  the  roads  to  become  practicable,  when  the 
Carthaginian  army  arrived  at  FsesulsB.  He  had  better  have  waited 
still,  to  give  his  colleague  time  to  join  him  from  Ai'iminum:  but 
he  was  possessed  by  the  one  idea  of  proving  that  the  popular 
choice  had  fallen  on  the  right  leader.  Any  inducement  that  might 
still  be  wanting  was  supplied,  when  Hannibal  marched  past  him 
on  the  road  to  Perusia,  his  Gauls  laying  waste  the  rich  valley  of 
the  Chiana.  Flaminius  broke  up  from  Arretium  and  followed  the 
Carthaginian  army  beyond  Cortona,  where  the  road  passed  through 

*  At  this  time  the  consuls  entered  on  their  ofBoe  upon  the  Ides,  the  15th  daj,  of 
March.    It  was  in  b.c.  168  that  their  term  of  office  first  began  on  the  first  of  January. 
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a  defile  of  the  ApennineB  round  the  north-western  angle  of  the 
Trasimene  lake  Qjoga  di  Perugia).  The  hills,  sweeping  round  m 
a  large  segment  of  a  cirole,  enclose  a  plain,  the  only  outlet  towards 
Perusia  being  through  a  narrow  marshy  pass,  and  thenoe  over  the 
GT^i  of  a  woody  hill,  now  surmounted  by  the  village  of  Tuoro. 
This  was  the  spot  which  Hannibal  chose  to  waylay  his  rash  oppo- 
nent. His  best  infantry,  drawn  up  on  the  last-named  hill,  barred 
the  outlet  firoin  the  pass :  his  light-armed  troops  lined  the  crests 
of  the  arc  of  mountains,  and  the  cavalry  were  placed  in  ambush 
near  the  entrance  to  the  plain.  While  the  early  morning  mist 
from  the  lake  covered  the  dangers  which  the  consul  was  too  care- 
less to  suspect  or  examine,  the  Soman  column  marched  into  the 
pass,  which  was  instantly  closed  behind  by  the  Pimic  cavalry. 
Flaminius  was  drawing  up  his  army  to  attack  the  only  troops  he 
saw — ^those  on  Mt.  Tuoro — when  he  was  assaulted  on  every  side. 
It  was  rather  a  massacre  than  a  battla  Those  id  the  rear  were 
driven  into  the  lake  by  the  STumidian  horse  and  the  Gallic  broad- 
swords ;  the  centre  was  cut  to  pieces  in  the  pass,  and  the  consul 
himself  slain ;  while  the  vanguard  of  6000  men  proved  the  might 
of  the  Roman  legions  by  cutting  their  way  through  to  an  Etnis- 
can  village  on  a  hill.  Here  they  were  surrounded  by  the  victorious 
army,  and  surrendered  to  Maharbal  the  next  day.  The  Bomans 
left  15,000  men  slain  upon  the  field,  and  as  many  were  taken 
prisoners.  The  loss  of  Hannibal  was  only  1500,  mostly  of  the 
light-ai'med  Gauls.  The  rivulet  which  that  day  ran  blood  into  the 
li^e  still  preserves  the  terrible  name  otSangumMo.  To  crown  the 
disaster,  and  to  show  how  it  might  have  been  averted  by  a  few 
days'  patience,  the  advanced  guard  of  4000  cavalry,  whom  Ser- 
villus  had  sent  forward  to  assure  his  colleague  of  his  own  approach, 
were  captured  or  cut  to  pieces. 

Some  fi>und  herself  once  more,  as  in  ancient  days,  with  Etruria 
in  thC' possession  of  an  endlhy,  and  her  own  line  of  defence  upon 
the  Tiber.  The  bridges  were  broken  down,  and  the  defence  of  the 
city  was  entaisted  to  Quizirrus  Fabius  Maxuus  as  dictator.  An 
army  of  reserve  was  formed,  and  the  fleet  recalled,  for  the  defence 
of  the  city,  while  two  new  legions  were  raised  for  service  in  the 
field.  But  Hannibal  was  too  good  a  soldier  to  risk  a  premature 
attack  on  Some,  till  he  had  gained  over  some  of  her  allies. 
With  tills  view  he  dismissed  the  Italian  prisoners  without  ransom, 
as  he  had  dismissed  those  taken  at  the  Trebia,  detaining  only  the 
Roman  citizens.  !N'or  would  he  waste  time  against  the  strong 
position  in  which  the  consul  Servilius  rested  upon  the  northern 
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fortresses.  He  crossed  flie  Umbrian  Apennines — ^failing  in  an 
attempt  by  the  way  to  snrprise  the  fortress  of  Spoletinm  {Spdeio) 
— ^and  having  laid  waste  the  Roman  farms  which  were  scattered 
over  Picenum,  he  rested  on  the  Adriatic  coast  to  refresh  and  reor- 
ganize his  army.  The  abnndance  of  captured  Soman  arms  enabled 
him  to  adopt  the  important  measnre  of  equipping  his  Libyan 
infantry  in  the  Soman  fashion,  and  the  inaction  of  the  enemy 
allowed  him  a  full  month  to  exercise  his  soldiers  in  the  nse  of 
their  new  arms.  Ko  proof  of  military  genius  conld  be  greater  than 
the  snccessfol  adoption  of  a  new  system  of  tactics  in  the  middle  of 
a  campaign.  But  the  main  object  of  his  march  across  Italy  had 
failed.  Kone  of  all  the  Sabellian  communities,  which  had  with* 
stood  Some  for  so  many  years,  wavered  in  their  allegiance,  and  he 
marched  as  far  as  Lnceria  without  receiving  the  submission  of  a 
single  city.  Their  fidelity  was  nothing  short  of  a  pledge  of  ulti- 
mate victory  for  Rome;  and  she  had  now  a  general  who  knew  at 
least  how  to  wait  for  it  without  risking  the  common  safety. 

While  deriving  abundant  supplies  from  the  rich  plains  of  Apulia, 
Hannibal  found  that  his  march  was  watched  and  his  flank  threat- 
ened from  the  heights  above  by  the  dictator,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus 
Verrucosus.  Having  united  the  new  levy  of  two  legions  with  the 
army  of  Servilius,  Fabius  had  entered  on  that  strategic  policy  which 
gained  for  him  the  surname  o{  the  Lingerer  (Cunctator), 

*'  Whose  wise  deUj  restored  the  Roman  state." 

A  firm  adherent  of  the  old  policy  and  old  habits  of  the  Roman 
nobles,  cautions  both  by  a^  and  temperament,  and  a  warm  oppo^ 
nent  of  the  late  consul  Flaminius,  he  had  resolved  to  be  drawn  by 
no  temptation  into  the  possibility  of  losing  a  pitched  battle.  The 
presence  of  an  unbroken  army,  always  dc^ging  his  steps  and 
harassing  his  march,  must  keep  back  the  Carthaginian  from  any 
decisive  enterprise;  and,  howev^*  surely  this  excess  of  caution 
enabled  Hannibal  to  calculate  his  adversary's  movements,  he  dared 
not  treat  him  with  contempt.  Opposed  to  such  a  general,  Han- 
nibal could  only  make  the  most  of  his  opportunities  for  injuring 
the  Romans,  and  tempting  the  faith  of  their  allies.  He  recrossed 
the  Apennines,  through  Sanmium,  into  Campania,  where,  besides 
the  plunder  of  the  rich  plains,  he  hoped  to  find  friends  in  Capua. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  caution  of  Fabius  was  to  reap  its  reward  in  the 
opportunity  of  striking  a  blow  at  once  safe  and  decisive.  Still 
watdiing  the  Carthaginians  from  the  heights,  unmoved  at  their 
ravages  of  the  richest  possess'oris  of  the  Roman  allies,  he  closed 
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the  passages  of  the  Apennines  against  their  retreat  The  hope  of 
an  insurrection  in  Capua  having  failed,  Hannibal  was  retiring  from 
the  ravaged  country,  when  he  found  Fabius  impregnably  posted  at 
Casilinum  (the  modem  Cafud).  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Ynltur 
nus,  the  city  itself  was  stronglj  garrisoned ;  the  dictator's  main 
body  was  posted  on  the  heights  above  the  right  bank ;  and  4000 
men  blocked  the  road,  beside  the  river  at  their  feet,  Hannibal  extri- 
cated his  army  by  one  of  those  ludicrous  stratagems  which  snooess 
redeems  from  appearing  puerile.*  Tying  lighted  faggots  to  the 
horns  of  a  number  of  oxen,  he  caused  his  light-armed  troops  to 
drive  them  over  the  lower  heights.  The  troops  posted  on  the  road, 
thinking  that  the  Carthaginian  army  was  slipping  off  between 
them  and  Fabius,  made  a  hasty  movement  to  the  right.  The 
light-armed  Ligurians  and  G-auls  knew  how  to  keep  them  occupied 
while  Hannibal  passed  in  full  inarch  along  the  open  road ;  and  the 
following  morning  he  drew  off  his  skirmishers,  who  had  inflicted 
greater  loss  than  they  had  suffered.  He  then  made  a  wide  circuit 
through  the  Apennines,  and  returned  to  Apulia  laden  with  booty, 
but  without  gaining  any  adherents  from  the  mountain  tribes. 
Here  he  formed  an  intrenched  camp  at  Gerunium,  not  far  from 
Luceria,  and  prepared  to  winter.  His  soldiers  were  scattered  in 
detachments,  ravaging  the  country,  and  bringing  in  stores,  when 
M.  Minucius  Felix,  who,  as  master  of  the  horse,  commanded  in 
the  dictator's  absence,  deemed  the  opportunity  favourable  for 
bolder  tactics.  Forming  a  camp  near  that  of  the  enemy,  he  inter- 
cepted their  supplies,  and  engaged  in  some  successful  skirmishes 
even  with  Hannibal  himself.  The  popular  party  in  Bome,  uniting 
with  the  proprietors  who  had  suffered  by  Hannibal's  ravages,  now 
broke  out  into  complaints  against  the  inaction  of  Fabius ;  and 
Minucius  was  associated  with  him  in  the  dictatorship.  K  Fabius 
had  really  carried  caution  to  excess — as  seems  to  have  been  the  fact 
— ^Minucius  soon  proved  how  much  easier  it  was  to  fall  into  the 
opposite  error;  and  the  succour  of  his  aged  colleague  alone  saved 
him  from  destruction  in  a  battle  he  had  imprudently  risked.  It  is 
quite  true  that  Rome  owed  her  salvation  rather  to  the  fimmesa 
with  which  her  confederacy  was  now  consolidated,  than  to  the 
delays  of  Fabius ;  but  every  lost  battle  provoked  the  danger  of  a 
revolution. 

Even  the  failure  of  Minucius  did  not  remove  the  impatience  of 

*  One  U  reminded  of  the  ingemous  trick  of  the  great  Lord  Dnndmuld,  who  ewi^ied 
ikum  fta  enemj  of  orenrhdmiDg  force  by  setting  a  light  afloat,  wWue  he  bore  up  oa 
another  tack. 
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the  Fabian  tactics  felt  now  by  the  Senate  as  well  as  the  people. 
The  former  decided  to  raise  an  army  snch  as  the  republic  had 
never  possessed  before ;  the  latter  resolved  to  place  a  man  of  their 
own  at  its  head.  Eight  legions  were  levied,  each  exceeding  the 
usual  strength  by  one-fifth,  with  a  proportionate  increase  in  the 
auxiliaries,  besides  another  legion,  which  was  sent  to  operate  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  in  the  hope  of  withdrawing  the  Celts  from  Han- 
nibal to  defend  their  homes.  The  Senate  would  have  nominated 
a  dictator ;  but  the  unpopularity  of  Fabius  had  extended  to  his 
office ;  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  aristocratic  party  could  only  carry 
one  of  thei]^  candidates  for  the  consulship,  L.  ^milius  Faulus,  the 
conqueror  of  Demetrius  of  Pharos,  whose  military  experience,  it 
was  vainly  hoped,  would  be  a  check  upon  the  incapacity  of  his 
popular  colleague,  the  coarse  and  insolent  demagogue  C.  Terentiue 
Yarro,  the  same  who  had  moved  the  association  of  Minucius  with 
Fabius  in  the  dictatorship.  The  disappointment  of  that  hope  in 
the  ensuing  campaign  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  events  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

Hannibal  opened  his  third  campaign  late  in  the  spring  of  b.o. 
216  by  mardiing  from  Gemnium  in  search  of  supplies,  across  the 
river  Aufidus  {Ofcmto\  into  tho  plain  of  Canusium  {Cwno^d). 
Below  this  city,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  the  Romans  had  established  great  magazines  in  the  citadel  of 
Caistt-b,  hitherto,  as  Florus  calls  it,  "  an  obscure  Apulian  town ; " 
and  the  late  consuls,  who  had  wintered  with  the  army  since  Fabius 
had  laid  down  his  office,  were  unable  to  save  this  important  post. 
Hannibal  established  himself  in  a  camp  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Aufidus,  resting  upon  Cannse,  while  the  new  consuls,  who  had 
marched  into  Apulia,  with  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  universal 
feeling  at  Bome,  and  finishing  the  war  by  a  decisive  battle, 
«^ncamped  about  five  miles  above  him.  Their  army  amounted  to 
80,000  infantry  and  6000  cavalry,  half  of  the  former  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  latter  being  Eomans.  Hannibal's  infantry  were  only 
40,000,  but  he  had  10,000  cavalry,  whose  quality  vastly  increased 
their  superiority  to  the  Boman  horse.  For  this  force  nothing 
could  be  more  favourable  than  the  level  plain  of  Apulia ;  and  a 
battle  alone  could  extricate  Hannibal  from  the  danger  of  having 
his  supplies  cut  off  by  an  enemy  nearly  twice  his  strength,  and 
possessed  of  Luceria  and  other  fortresses.  The  same  consideration 
allowed  the  consuls  to  choose  their  own  time  and  opportunity ;  and 
jEmilius  took  all  his  measures  to  check  the  foraging  along  both 
banks  of  the  river,  and  force  Hannibal  to  come  out  and  attack  him 
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on  his  own  ground.  IJiged  by  Yairo  to  approach  nearer  to  the 
enomy^  he  constnicted  two  camps,  the  larger  on  the  right  bank, 
above  the  Punic  position,  the  smaller  nearly  opposite  it  on  the  left 
bank,  about  a  mile  both  firom  it  and  the  larger  Roman  camp. 
By  an  ancient  but  pernicious  custom,  when  the  consuls  were  to- 
gether in  the  field,  they  commanded  on  alternate  days ;  and  when 
the  turn  came  to  Yarro,  he  resolved  to  attack  at  any  hazardL 

The  difficulties  which  have  been  felt  respecting  the  scene  of  the 
battle,  involving  even  an  uncertainty  on  which  bank  of  the  river  it 
was  fought,  seem  to  have  been  cleared  up  by  the  researches  of  Swin- 
burne upon  the  spot*  The  sites  of  Oanuaium  and  GannsB  are 
dose  to  the  right  bank,  on  the  spurs  of  a  range  of  hills  which 
leave  a  level  space  of  only  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth ;  but  on 


A.  Fint  Ciinp  of  the 

B.  TIm  LiTfar  OuDp^ 
o.  The  Snalkr  Om^ 
IK  Camp  ot  HannlUI. 
s.  BeeM  of  the  Batttfl^ 
F.  CItMlal  of  Oumtt. 
o.OuiulQm. 

B.  Bridge  of  Cunatiiiii. 
X  K.  The  Anfidiu^ 


Plah  of  Camujb. 

the  left  bank,  a  flat  peninsula  is  enclosed  by  a  great  bend  of  the 
river.  This  plain  noems  to  have  been  selected  by  Varro  as  a  fit 
spot  to  receive  the  attack  of  Hannibal,  or  else  to  cross  the  river 
and  storm  the  Punic  camp,  which  lay  directly  opposite.  At  the 
dawn  of  a  summer's  day,t  the  consuls  marched  out  of  the  greater 
camp,  leaving  there  10,000  men  to  fall  upon  the  rear  of  the  Car- 
thagiuians,  and  secure  the  victory  already  deemed  certain.  They 
crossed  the  river,  and  formed  a  junction  with  the  division  in  the 
lesser  camp.  The  united  army  was  then  drawn  up  on  the  level 
peninsula  with  its  right  resting  on  the  river,  and  its  left  reaching 

«  Swinburae'8  TVtweU,  toL  L  pp.  167—172. 

•|  Nominally,  the  2d  of  August  *  but,  as  the  Roman  calendar  was  already  in  oon* 
foBion,  from  causes  which  have  been  explained,  the  troe  date  appears  to  hare  been  la 
June. 
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out  into  the  plain  beyond.    A  better  position  conld  hardly  have 
been  chosen  to  snit  Hannibars  inferiority  in  infantry,  and  to  give 
his  cavalry  free  scope  for  action ;  and  the  error  was  made  worse 
by  crowding  together  the  l^ons,  which  were  commanded  by  the 
proconsul  Servilius,  in  files  unusually  deep.    The  cavalry  held 
their  accustomed  position  on  the  two  wings;   the  right  being 
assigned  to  ^milius,  with  the  Boman  horse ;  while  Varro,  with 
the  stronger  cavalry  of  the  allies,  took  his  post  upon  the  left, 
apparently  with  the  hope  of  encountering  Hannibal  in  person. 
The  Carthaginian,  who  had  likewise  crossed  the  river,  placed  his 
heavy  horse  under  Hasdrubal  on  the  left,  with  the  design  of  crush* 
ing  the  weaker  cavalry  of  the  enemy,  and  his  Numidians  on  the 
right.    Between  them  were  ranged  the  infimtrj",  in  a  convex 
crescent ;  the  Libyans — ^who  had  now  for  the  first  time  to  try 
the  Koman  tactics  they  had  learnt — being  drawn  back  on  the 
wings,  and  the  Celtic  and  Iberian  troops  pushed  forward  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  fight.    The  battle  began  almost  simultaneously 
along  the  whole  line.    On  the  Boman  left,  the  allied  cavalry  beat 
off  the  repeated  charges  of  the  Numidians ;  in  the  centre,  the 
legions  routed  the  Iberians  and  Gauls ;  but  the  Roman  cavalry 
on  the  right,  against  whom  the  chief  attack  of  Hannibal  was  di- 
rected, gave  way  before  the  Carthaginian  heavy  horse,  and  were  cut 
down,  or  driven  back  across  the  river,  or  scattered  over  the  plain. 
With  a  scanty  remnant,  himself  already  wounded,  ^milius  flew 
to  the  support  of  the  infantry,  who  were  following  up  their  advan- 
tage in  the  centre.    But  as  the  dense  column  penetrated  the 
enemy's  line,  the  Libyan  infantry,  who  had  as  yet  been  scarcely 
engaged,  wheeled  round,  and  attacked  them  on  both  flanks  with 
their  own  weapons.    Meanwhile  Hasdrubal,  passing  with  his 
victorious  squadrons  behind  the  mass  of  the  combatants  on  foot, 
broke  the  horse  of  Varro,  already  hard  pressed  by  the  Numidian 
cavalry.     Then  leaving  the  latter  to  pursue  the  fugitives,  he 
charged  upon  the  rear  of  the  crowded  Roman  infantry.    Flight 
was  impossible  and  resistance  vain.     No  quarter  was  given ; 
and  the  history  of  war  scarcely  affords  an  example  of  so  complete 
a  massacre.     Seventy  thousand  men  were  left  dead  upon  the 
field,  including  two-thirds  of  the  chief  officers,  eighty  Romans  of 
senatorial  rank,  the  proconsul  Servilius,  and,  above  all,  the  consul 
iEmilius  Paulus,  who  had  already  sacrificed  more  than  life  itself 
to  the  duty  of  obeying  his  headstrong  colleague.    A  few  resolute 
men  vindicated  the  might  of  the  Roman  legions,  as  at  the  Trebia 
and  the  Trasimene  lake,  by  cutting  their  way  through  the  field, 
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and  recroflfting  the  river  to  OanoBiam.  The  10,000  who  had  been 
left  in  the  larger  camp  to  reap  the  expected  yictory,  were  carried 
away  captives  like  the  gleanings  of  the  slaughter.  Hannibal's  loss 
of  6000  men  fell,  as,  nsnal,  chiefly  upon  the  Gtinls. 

The  consul  Varro,  escaping  to  Venusia  by  the  speed  of  his 
horse,  with  only  about  seventy  horsemen,  survived  to  prove  how 
constancy  can  retrieve  disgrace  and  atone  for  error.*  He  repaired 
to  the  post  of  duty  at  Canusium,  where  the  relics  of  the  army  had 
been  rallied  by  the  military  tribunes,  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher 
and  P.  Cbmelius  Scipio,  and  the  latter  had  for  the  second  time 
given  promise  of  his  high  destiuy  to  save  the  state,  by  preventing 
the  young  nobles  in  the  camp  fiom  leaving  Italy  in  despair.  By 
great  exertions,  two  legions  were  gathered  at  Canusium.  As 
usual  with  the  survivors  of  a  disgraceM  rout,  they  were  con- 
demned to  serve  in  disgrace  and  without  pay.  The  praetor,  M. 
Claudius  Marcellus,  the  slayer  of  the  Gallic  king  Yirdumarus, 
postponed  his  brilliant  career  in  Sicily  to  take  command  of  this 
army  and  to  inflict  the  first  great  blow  on  Hannibal,  and  Yarro 
was  recalled  to  Bome.  His  reception  there  forms  one  of  the  most 
striking  examples  of  the  heroic  endurance  and  dignified  forbear- 
ances of  the  old  Eoman  character.  Its  true  meaning  has  been 
well  set  forth  by  Mommsen : — ^^  The  headlong  fall  of  the  Boman 
power  was  owing,  not  to  the  fault  of  Fabius  or  Varro,  but  to  the 
distrust  between  the  governors  and  the  governed — ^to  the  variance 
between  the  Senate  and  the  citizens.  K  the  deliverance  and  re- 
vival of  the  state  were  still  possible,  the  work  had  to  b^n  with 
the  re-establishment  of  unity  and  of  confidence  at  home.  To 
have  perceived  this,  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  to  have 
done  it,  and  done  it  with  an  abstinence  from  all  recriminations^ 
however  justly  provoked,  constitutes  the  glorious  and  imperish- 
able honour  of  the  Eoman  Senate.  When  Yarro— alone  of  all 
the  generals  who  had  commanded  in  the  battle — ^returned  to 
Bome,  and  the  Boman  senators  met  him  at  the  gate,  and  thanked 
him  that  he  had  not  despaired  of  the  salvation  of  his  country,  this 
was  no  empty  phraseology  concealing  under  sounding  words  their 
real  vexation,  nor  was  it  bitter  mockery  over  a  poor  wretch ;  it 
was  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  the  government  and  the 

*  It  is  passing  strange  to  find  eren  Christian  writers  sneering  at  defeated  generals 
for  consenting  to  sarYire  their  disgrace.  Apart  firom  all  moral  and  reUgious  argnmentB, 
there  is  profound  wisdom  in  the  saying  of  the  greatest  and  perhi^ps  the  least  pitied  yio- 
tim  of  these  cruel  taunts,  that  the  man  who  lays  despairing  hands  upon  himself  wilfully 
renounces  the  chances  of  the  future 
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governed."  The  continaed  employment  of  Yarro  in  posts  of  trust 
during  the  remainder  of  the  war  was  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of 
the  salutation. 

Meanwhile  the  Senate  and  people  needed  all  the  fortitude  that 
the  Romans  ever  boasted.  The  disaster  of  Cannse  proved  the 
signal  for  that  revolt  of  the  aUieb  which  Hannibal  had  so  long  ex- 
pected ;  and  nearly  all  the  peoples  of  Lower  Italy  rose  against 
Home.  Capua,  the  greatest  city  of  Southern  Italy,  opened  her 
gates  to  Hannibal ;  but  the  aristocratic  party,  true  to  its  old  con- 
nection with  Eome,  forced  him  to  measures  more  befitting  a  con- 
queror than  a  liberator.  One  of  the  leading  citizens  was  carried 
off  prisoner  to  Carthage  for  his  advocacy  of  the  Boman  alliance. 
The  Greek  cities  of  the  coast,  the  ancient  enemies  of  Carthage, 
and  now  held  by  Boman  garrisons,  showed  no  disposition  to  re- 
volt ;  but  Croton  and  Locri  were  compelled  to  surrender  to  the 
united  attacks  of  the  Carthaginians  and  Bruttians.  The  fortresses 
in  Apulia,  Campania,  and  Samnium  still  gave  the  Bomans  a  hold 
upon  the  revolted  districts,  and  the  Latinized  communities  of 
Central  Italy  proved  how  closely  they  were  bound  to  Bome.  This 
state  of  things  vindicates  the  political  wisdom  of  what  has  often 
been  deemed  Hannibal's  military  error  in  not  advancing  to  Bome 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  Cannss.  Besides,  he  had  other 
combinations  to  perfect  before  he  was  prepared  to  strike  the  deci- 
sive blow.  He  had  to  keep  his  eye  upon  the  East,  the  South,  the 
West, — ^Macedonia,  Africa,  Sicily,  and  Spain.  The  news  of  the 
battle  of  Cann£B  decided  the  youthful  Philip  Y.  of  Macedon  to 
listen  to  the  proposals  of  Demetrius  of  Pharos,  and  promise  the 
Cathaginians  that  aid  in  Italy,  which,  if  rendered  a  little  sooner, 
must  have  crushed  Bome  between  her  enemies  advancing  from 
the  East  and  West.  In  Sicily,  the  death  of  Hiero  changed  a 
steadfast  ally  into  a  fresh  enemy  of  Bome,  and  endangered  the 
position  of  the  Boman  fleet  at  Lilybeeum.  At  Carthage,  the 
news  of  the  victory  gave  a  complete  triumph  to  the  Barcine  party. 
Some  aid  had  indeed  been  rendered  by  naval  operations  on  the 
coasts  of  Italy,  and  by  the  presence  of  a  squadron  at  the  Agates, 
watching  the  Bomans  at  Lilybeeum  and  guarding  against  a  descent 
on  Africa ;  but  the  influence  of  the  peace  party  had  kept  back  the 
reinforcements  and  money  of  which  Hannibal  was  now  in  urgent 
need.  The  Senate  no  longer  hesitated  to  replenish  his  military 
chest,  and  to  send  him  new  forces,  including  4000  If  umidian  horse 
and  40  elephants. 

Such  aid  was  the  more  necessary  as  the  operations  of  the 
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Romans  in  Spain  had  endangered  Hannibars  chief  base.  Cneins 
Scipio,  Bent  as  we  have  eeai  bj  his  brother  Pnblius  to  Spain  with 
the  bulk  of  the  consular  army,  had  defeated  Hanno  both  by 
land  and  sea,  and  made  himself  master  of  most  of  the  conntry 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Ebro  (b.c.  218).  Pnblius  himself  had 
followed  with  an  army  of  8000  men,  his  imperium  bdng  prolonged 
at  the  expiration  of  his  consulship  (b.g.  217).  The  brothers  had 
carried  the  war  beyond  the  Ebro,  and  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on 
Hasdrubal,  when  he  attempted  to  cross  the  river  and  cany  rein- 
forcements to  Hannibal,  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Cannse. 
The  Celtiberians  the  most  powerful  tribe  in  Central  Spain,  had 
declared  in  favour  of  the  Komans ;  and,  while  the  Scipios  held  the 
sea  and  the  Pyrenees,  their  allies  of  Massilia  commanded  the  way 
round  the  Gallic  coast. 

These  events  in  Spain  were  of  vital  consequence  to  the  ultimate 
issue  of  the  war ;  but  as  yet  their  influence  was  remote,  and  Rome 
seemed  likely  to  be  crushed  in  the  meantime.  The  disaster  of 
Cannse  did  not  stand  alone.  The  effort  to  make  a  diversion  in 
Oaul  had  completely  failed,  and  the  l^on  sent  into  that  country 
had  perished  in  an  ambush,  with  its  general  Postumius,  the 
consul-elect.  From  the  valley  of  the  Po  to  the  plains  of  Sicily, 
the  empire  of  Borne  seemed  escaping  from  her  grasp.  It  was 
then  that  the  wondrous  tenacity  of  an  ancient  aristocracy  proved 
its  power  to  become  the  nucleus  of  hope  and  effort ;  and  the 
people,  who  had  so  lately  shouted  for  Flaminius  and  Yarro,  looked 
up  again  to  the  aged  senators,  like  Fabins.  The  families  which 
had  lost  relatives  in  the  fight— and  scarcely  one  in  Borne  had  not 
— submitted  to  the  limitation  of  their  mourning  to  thirty  days, 
that  the  rites  of  the  gods  of  joy  might  not  be  interrupted  at  the 
vintage-season.  Every  nerve  was  strained  to  raise  another  army. 
To  exclude  all  appearance  of  n^otiation,  the  Senate  not  only 
declined  the  offer  of  Hannibal  to  admit  his  prisoners  to  ransom, 
but  his  envoy  was  not  admitted  within  the  city.  All  the  men  of 
military  age  were  called  out ;  the  serfe  of  their  creditors,  and  even 
the  prisoners  for  crime,  were  armed ;  and  8000  slaves  were  pur- 
chased by  the  state,  and  enrolled  as  soldiers.  The  whole  city 
resounded  with  the  manufacture  of  new  arms;  and  to  supply  the 
present  want,  the  spoils  were  taken  down  from  tlie  temples.  The 
Latin  cities  were  summoned  to  bring  out  their  whole  force ;  but 
the  Senate,  as  the  guardian  of  Rome's  honour  as  well  as  safety, 
refused  to  compromise  its  dignity  by  supplying  the  places  of  its 
lost  members  from  the  Latin  nobles ;  and  the  frightfid  gaps  made 
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at  Cannae  were  filled  up  by  Boman  citizens.  Sach  was  the  atti* 
tnde  in  which  Borne  awaited  the  advance  of  Hannibal ;  while  the 
two  legions  rallied  from  the  wreck  of  Cann©  kept  the  field  under 
a  general  who  knew  how  to  venture  beyond  the  cautious  delays 
of  Fabius,  without  the  rashness  of  a  Flaminius  or  Yarro, — Marcus 
Claudius  Marcellus. 

It  was  this  revival  of  Eoman  energy,  far  more  than  the  ener* 
vating  influence  of  Capua  on  the  Carthaginians,  that  made  the 
winter  of  b.c.  216 — 5  the  turning  point  of  the  Second  Punic 
War.  No  contrast  is  more  striking  than  that  between  the  position 
of  Carthage  and  of  Eome  towards  a  victorious  invader ;  and  if 
the  Carthaginians,  though  at  once  shut  up  within  their  walls,  had 
been  able  to  repulse  Agathocles  and  Eegulus,  Hannibal  had  the 
example  of  Pyrrhus  before  him  to  prove  the  folly  of  a  sudden 
advance  upon  Bome  through  a  hostile  country.  His  very  success 
in  breaking  up  the  Italian  confederacy  in  the  south,  while  the 
centre  remained  faithful  to  Bome,  gave  him  interests  to  defend,  a 
frontier  to  protect,  and  fortresses  to  take  or  mask,  while  the  obsti- 
nate resistance,  not  only  of  the  Greek  cities,  but  of  isolated  towns, 
like  Petelia  among  the  Bruttii,  taught  him  how  far  he  was  from 
being  master  even  of  his  own  half  of  Italy.  His  new  allies  were 
no  longer  those  Sabellians  who  had  shaken  the  power  of  Bome  to 
its  foundations.  Unused  to  war,  except  as  they  furnished  con- 
tingents to  the  Boman  armies ;  kept  down  by  the  Bomon  for- 
tresses, but  prosperous  under  the  Boman  government ;  they  had 
lost  both  national  animosity  and  military  ardour.  The  Pimic 
general  had  still  to  depend  mainly  on  his  own  army  of  about 
40,000  men,  a  force  far  too  small  to  hold  his  new  acquisitions  and 
to  begin  a  vigorous  attack  on  Boman  Italy. 

His  military  genius  at  once  seized  on  the  first  step  to  be  taken, 
the  securing  a  stategic  capital  for  his  half  of  the  peninsula,  in  a 
city  only  second  to  Bome  itself,  and,  if  possible,  the  obtaining 
of  a  port  in  Campania,  to  communicate  with  Carthage.  So  he 
hastened  from  the  field  of  Cannse  to  Capua,  without  even  waiting 
to  storm  the  camp  at  Canusium,  and  was  received  at  that  city 
with  open  gates,  though  not  without  conditions  which  proved  that 
the  Capuans  had  no  intention  of  investing  him  with  a  military 
tyranny  such  as  Pyrrhus  had  exercised  over  Tarentum,  for  he  was 
not  to  call  the  citizens  to  arms  without  their  consent.  More  than 
this,  his  designs  upon  the  Campanian  ports  were  frustrated  by  the 
energy  of  the  commander  who  now  handled  the  small  Boman 
army.    Marcellus  at  once  proved  his  qualities  as  a  captain  by 
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breaking  up  from  tbe  camp  at  Cannsium,  and  following  Hannibal 
to  Teannm  Sidicinum,  in  Northern  Campania,  where  he  was  joined 
by  reinforcements  hastily  sent  from  Borne,  while  the  dictator,  M. 
Junius  Pera,  followed  with  the  newly  raised  levies.  Marcellus 
was  thus  separated  from  Hannibal  by  the  Yultumus ;  but  it  was 
not  his  object  to  remain  on  the  defensive.  Advancing  to  Casi- 
linum,  and  learning  that  Capua  had  already  fallen,  he  threw  a 
garrison  into  Neapolis,  which,  with  the  other  great  port  of  Cumse 
and  the  hill  fortress  of  Nuceria,  had  remained  faithful  to  the 
Bomans ;  and  then,  keeping  along  the  heights  to  avoid  the  supe- 
rior forces  of  the  enemy,  he  hastened  to  Nola,  where  the  two 
parties  were  still  debating  on  resistance  or  surrender.  He  not 
only  secured  the  fortress,  but  repulsed  an  attack  made  by  Han- 
nibal in  person,  an  omen  of  a  greater  success  which  was  soon  to 
follow.  After  this  the  Punic  army  went  into  winter  quarters  at 
Capua,  the  most  luxurious  city  of  Italy,  after  three  years  of  inces- 
sant exposure  in  the  field.  Such  a  scene  of  repose  aft^r  such 
exertions  could  not  but  be  most  injurious  to  discipline;  but  its 
effects  have  been  enormously  exaggerated  by  the  rhetorical  histo- 
rians who  wished  to  give  at  once  an  easy  and  striking  account  of 
HannibaPs  subsequent  reverses.  The  ensuing  campaign  proves 
that  his  army  had  lost  little  of  its  efiSciency. 

Nor  was  the  capacity  of  Hannibal  overclouded  by  the  novelty 
of  his  position,  any  more  than  he  was  dazzled  by  success.  His 
genius,  like  Napoleon's  in  the  campaign  of  1814,  shone  with  its 
greatest  brilliancy  in  the  defensive  war  to  which  the  Romans  had 
at  last  found  the  means  of  reducing  him ;  but  his  temper  began 
to  show  symptoms  of  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  anxiety.  He 
opened  the  new  season  by  reducing  some  of  the  Campanian  towns 
which  bad  hitherto  resisted  him,  and  treated  their  senates  with  a 
severity  not  likely  to  aid  his  cause.  Meanwhile,  three  Roman 
armies  took  the  field,  under  the  two  consuls — Tiberius  Sempro- 
niu.)  Gracchus,  who  had  been  master-  of  the  horse  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  the  veteran  Q.  Fabius  Maximus — and  under  M.  Claudius 
Marcellus  as  proconsul,  with  the  design  of  enclosing  Hannibal. 
Fabius  watched  the  right  bank  of  the  Yultumus;  Marcellus 
occupied  his  old  ground  on  the  hills  about  Nola;  and  Gracchus, 
establishing  himself  on  the  coast,  protected  Cum®  from  an  attack 
of  the  Campanians,  and  repulsed  a  renewed  attempt  upon  the 
town  by  Hannibal  himself.  A  fourth  army  was  posted  at 
Luceria,  under  the  praetor  M.  Valerius,  at  once  to  watch  for  any 
attempt  from  Macedonia  upon  the  eastern  coast,  and  to  co-operat€ 
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with  Marcelhis  in  chastising  the  revolted  Sanmites  and  Lncanians, 
whoso  complaints  began  to  make  Hannibal  uneasy.  To  restore 
his  communications  with  Apulia,  he  made  a  vehement  attack  on 
Marcellus,  under  the  walls  of  Nola.  The  victory  of  the  proconsul, 
following  on  his  previous  repulse  of  Hannibal  irom  the  same 
place,  inflicted  the  first  great  blow  on  the  prestige  of  Carthaginian 
invincibility.  Hannibal  was  obliged  to  pass  on  into  Apulia, 
whither  he  was  closely  followed  by  Marcellus. 

All  hopes  of  resuming  his  career  of  victory  now  depended  upon 
reinforcements  fix>m  Carthage  and  Spain,  from  Macedonia  and 
Syracuse ;  and  the  interest  of  the  war  is  for  a  time  transferred  to 
those  countries.  Had  the  impulse  given  by  the  news  of  CannsB 
continued  to  work  at  Carthage,  her  resources  would  have  sufficed 
for  all  the  wants  of  Hannibal;  but  after  the  safe  transport  of 
4000  Africans  to  Locri  had  proved  that  the  way  was  open  for  the 
admission  of  any  immber  of  troops  into  Italy,  the  peace  party 
regained  its  ascendancy  in  the  Punic  Senate,  and  Hannibal  was 
mocked  with  the  reply  to  his  prayers  for  help,  that  his  victories 
rendered  it  superfluous.  Of  Macedonia,  which  will  claim  atten- 
tion at  a  later  period,  it  is  enough  now  to  say  that  Philip's 
courage  failed  him,  and  he  did  only  just  enough  to  draw  upon 
himself  an  offensive  war.  With  equal  vigour  the  Eomans  turned 
upon  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain  and  their  new  allies  at  Syracuse, 
effectually  intercepting  aid  from  those  quarters,  as  will  presently 
be  related.  Thus  Hannibal  was  again  left  to  his  own  resources. 
His  head-quarters  were  at  Arpi  in  Apulia,  where  he  was  con- 
fronted by  Gracchus,  now  proconsul,  while  Marcellus  and  Fabius 
Maximus,  who  had  been  again  elected  to  the  consulship,  still 
held  Campania,  and  were  preparing  to  recover  Capua.  Hastening 
to  Campania,  Hannibal  arrived  in  time  to  protect  the  capital,  but 
he  was  unable  to  save  Casilinum.  Tiberius  Gracchus  had  suc- 
cessful encounters  with  the  second  Carthaginian  army  of  Hanno, 
which  held  the  country  of  the  Bruttii ;  and  in  one  of  these  near 
Beneventum  he  gave  an  earnest  of  his  family's  championship  of 
liberty,  by  conferring  freedom  and  the  Boman  franchise  on  the 
slaves  who  had  mainly  contributed  to  win  the  battle. 

Meanwhile  both  parties  were  anxiously  watching  the  move- 
ments in  Sicily  and  Macedonia.  All  the  ports  of  Bruttii  were  in 
Hannibal's  possession,  with  the  important  exception  of  Rhegium. 
Established  firmly  in  that  fortress  and  in  Messana,  the  Bomana 
preserved  the  link  between  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  they  had  rein- 
forced Tarentum  and  Brundisium  in  view  of  the  expected  attempt 
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firom  Macedonia.  For  the  like  reason,  it  became  of  vital  conse- 
quence  to  Hannibal  to  obtain  one  of  these  ports.  Foiled  in  an 
attack  npon  Tarentom  (b.o.  214),  he  remained  in  its  neighbor- 
hood the  whole  of  the  following  year,  carrying  on  an  irregular 
defensive  warfare,  and  more  and  more  losing  his  hold  npon  the 
Italians  (b.c.  213).  The  resistance  of  Tarentnm  was  at  length 
overcome,  not  by  the  force  of  the  Punic  arms,  but  by  the  foolish 
passion  of  the  authorities  at  Some.  The  intrigues  of  Hannibal's 
agents  were  successM  with  the  hostages  who  had  been  taken 
for  the  fidelity  of  the  Greek  cities,  and  those  of  Tarentnm  and 
Thurii  attempted  to  escape.  They  were  recaptured  and  pat  to 
death.  The  exasperated  Tarentines  formed  a  plot,  which  the 
negligence  of  the  Eoman  governor  gave  them  the  opportunity  to 
carry  out.  Hannibal  was  admitted  into  Tarentnm ;  the  citadel 
alone  was  saved,  and  the  necessity  of  reinforcing  its  garrison 
entailed  the  loss  of  Metapontum,  while  Thurii  and  Heradea 
followed  the  example  of  Tarentnm  (b.o.  212).  Fortunately  for 
the  Eomans,  their  decisive  victory  in  Sicily  enabled  them  to  take 
new  measures  to  prevent  the  Macedonian  king  from  using  the 
door  thus  opened  into  Italy ;  and  the  calamity  which  at  the  same 
time  befell  them  in  Spain  was  too  remote  to  be  at  all  of  equal 
consequence.  It  is  time  to  oast  a  look  at  the  great  events  which 
had  meanwhile  occurred  on  those  secondary  theatres  of  the  war. 

Spain,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  entered  by  a  Eoman  army 
shortly  after  Hannibal  had  left  it,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  Scipio's  decision,  not  to  withdraw 
for  the  defence  of  Italy  the  army  destined  to  attadi  Hannibal's 
real  base.  We  have  seen  how  he  follow;ed  his  brother  Cneins  into 
Spain,  and  how  the  country  within  the  Ebro  was  overrun,  and  the 
passes  of  the  Pyrenees  secured ;  how  successes  were  gained  beyond 
that  river,  and  Hasdrubal  himself  defeated  in  the  attempt  to  lead 
to  Italy  the  succours  so  much  needed  by  his  brother.  It  is  impor 
taut  to  understand  the  relations  of  the  natives  to  the  combatants, 
and  this  first,  of  the  many  occasions  on  whidi  Spain  has  been  the 
theatre  of  the  conflicts  of  mighty  nations  for  empire,  presents  an 
opportunity  for  fixing  the  place  of  the  peninsula  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  The  character  of  the  Spaniards  has  exhibited  in  every 
age  a  remarkable  assemblage  of  qualities  corresponding  to  the 
mixture  of  its  population.  The  position  of  the  peninsula  has  laid 
it  open  to  the  influx  of  various  races,  who  entered  partly  across  the 
chain  of  the  Pyr^iees,  by  whidi  it  is  almost  severed  from  Enrope; 
partly  across  the  narrow  straits,  which  rather  link  than  separate  it 
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from  Africa ;  and  partly  by  way  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
islands  of  Cossica,  Sardinia,  and  the  Balearic  group.  No  distant 
traces,  however,  are  left  of  any  peopling  of  the  peninsula  by  way 
of  the  sea,  as  distinct  fix>m  that  by  the  Straits,  and  the  Iberian 
population  of  the  islands  seem  to  have  spread  from,  rather  than 
to,  the  mainland.  With  regard  to  the  other  routes,  ethnographers 
have  fr^uently  been  misled  by  the  common  tendency  to  regard 
water  as  making  a  more  decided  severance  than  mountains  be- 
tween nations,  especially  when  they  belong  to  what  it  has  pleased 
the  formal  geographers  to  call  different  quarters  of  the  world.* 
From  this  point  of  view,  it  has  been  usual  to  assume  that  the 
Iberians — ^the  most  characteristic  element  of  the  Spanish  popu- 
lation, and  those  from  whom  the  country  derived  its  Greek  name 
of  Iheria  f — ^were  also  the  aborigines,  and  that  the  Celts — ^who  are 
foxmd  mingled  with  them — ^were  later  immigrants  fr^m  beyond 
the  Alps.  But,  as  Niebuhr  perceived,  with  his  usual  sagacity, 
the  opposite  was  in  all  probability  the  actual  process.  In  all 
ages  of  recorded  history,  Spain  has  proved  practically  more  acces- 
sible by  the  straits  than  by  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  a  most  significant 
fact  that  the  Yandals,  who  at  first  poured  down  upon  tlie  Boman 
Empire  from  the  North,  nevertheless  entered  Spain  from  the 
South,  and  the  course  both  of  that  and  the  Moorish  invasion 
guides  us  to  the  movements  that  preceded  the  historic  aga  As 
from  the  period  when  the  compact  civilization  of  the  province 
almost  more  Boman  than  Italy  itself— was  no  longer  able  to  resist 
the  barbarian  deluge,  so  probably  before  the  first  beginnings  of 
civilization  opposite  waves  encountered  one  another  as  they 
swept  fixim  north  to  south  over  the  surface  of  the  peninsula.  The 
parallel  seems  to  hold  good  even  with  respect  to  the  general 
dividing  line  between  the  two  floods  of  population.    The  Sierra 

*  Another  example  of  the  working  of  this  fallacy  ifl  seen  in  the  common  notion  that 
Egypt  belongs  to  Africa  rather  than  Asia.  In  the  outset  of  our  work  we  insisted  on  the 
merely  fonnal  and  therefore  misleading  natore  of  the  division  of  the  great  tripartite 
contineDt  of  the  eastern  hemisphere.  In  the  light  of  physical  geogr^khy,  it  is  much 
more  natural  to  see  in  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  one  principal  division,  lying 
between  the  Alps  and  their  eastern  prolongations  on  the  north,  and  the  Atlas  and  Desert 
on  the  south. 

f  The  Greeks  also  called  it  (like  Italy)  by  the  name  of  ffetperia  (the  land  of  the 
Evening  Star),  a  specifio  applicatioa  of  their  generic  poetical  name  for  the  west  of 
Europe.  The  Roman  JE^fponia,  the  native  £*paiki,  and  our  Spain — properly  JSjpan,  or. 
Sapan^^lB  siq»posed  by  some  to  be  of  Punic,  by  others  of  Iberian  derivation.  W.  von 
Humboldt  connects  it  with  the  Basque  espoiki,  a  border  or  «^  as  the  marsfin  of  Europe 
towards  the  ocean.  His  work  entitled  Fru/ung  der  UhUrwehmffm  uber  die  Urbewo^ 
ntr  ifiqwMtenfBeriin,  1821,  is  an  mvaluable  authority. 
vot.  iL — 29 
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Morenaj  which  bo  long  separated  the  Moore  of  Andalusia  from 
the  Goths  of  the  rest  of  the  peninsula,  appeare  also  to  have  been 
the  great  boundary  between  the  Iberians  and  the  Celts.  But  in 
the  one  ease,  as  in  the  other,  the  stronger  intrusive  races  of  the 
south  pressed  beyond  the  boundary,  and  formed  the  great  nation 
of  the  Celtiberians,  between  the  Sierra  Morena  and  the  Ebro, 
while  the  pure  Celts — as  has  been  their  fate  in  other  lands — ^werc 
pressed  back  into  the  mountains  and  comere  of  the  peninsula — 
the  hills  of  Cantabria  on  the  north,  the  highlands  about  the  upper 
courses  of  the  Tagus,  the  Douro,  and  the  Minho,  and  the  peninsula 
of  the  Algarves  in  the  south  of  Portugal,  which  retained  the  name 
ofCeltic6. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  safe  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  mere 
names  applied  to  countries,  and  that  after  the  completion  of  the 
changes  of  which  the  cause  is  to  be  sought ;  but  Herodotus's  use 
of  the  name  CeUicSy  not  only  for  the  whole  west  of  Europe,  but 
specifically  for  ISpain,  is  a  strong  argument  for  the  view,  that  the 
original  Celtic  population  of  Gaul  extended  also  beyond  the  Pyre- 
nees. Whether  the  Celts  there  displaced  an  older  aboriginal  race 
is  a  question  as  to  which  we  have  no  evidence ;  but  various  indi- 
cations tend  to  prove  that  they  were  in  their  turn  displaced  by  the 
Iberians,  and  did  not  force  in  themselves  among  them.  The  posi- 
tions they  occupied  in  historic  times  were  those  of  a  conquered,  not 
a  conquering  race ;  while  the  Iberians,  so  far  from  retiring  before 
the  Celts,  were  able  to  intrude  upon  the  latter  in  their  own  Gallic 
country,  where  they  formed  the  chief  element  in  the  population  of 
Aqnitania  and  Languedoc. 

It  must  not  be  foi^otten  that  under  the  generic  name  of  Iberians 
the  ancient  writere  include  many  tribes  diflfering  very  conspicuously 
from  each  other.  The  Triduli  and  Turdetani  of  Andalusia  prob- 
ably received  a  large  portion  of  Phoenician  blood:  the  Celti- 
berians  of  the  centre  attest  by  their  very  name  the  admixture  of 
a  Celtic  element,  though  the  Iberian  predominated :  it  was  in  the 
great  valley  of  the  Ebro  and  between  that  river  and  the  Pyrenees 
that  the  pure  Iberians  had  their  principal  seat  in  historic  times  ;* 

*  The  Iheri  are  the  people  about  the  Iherm^  Just  as  the  IntR  (or  Sm£)  are  the 
people  about  the  {Jndu»  or  /Sind):  but  the  question  remama,  whether  the  people  took 
their  name  from  the  rirer,  or  oonTersdy.  If  we  admit  the  former  as  the  soander 
▼iew,  and  accept  the  theory  of  the  original  Cdtic  population  of  Spun,  we  may 
deriTC  the  name  fW>m  the  Celtic  aber^  water  ;  and  bo  add  the  n>erian8  to  the  long  liat 
of  peoples  whoee  appellation  is  to  be  sought  in  another  language  than  their  own. 
The  resemblance  of  name  to  the  n>erian8  of  the  Caucasus  can  only  be  oonadered 
accidental.    The  Celtic  origin  of  the  very  name  of  the  n>e[ians  would,  if  estabfishcd. 
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and  hence  they  spread  to  the  northern  Bide  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Strabo  expressly  states  that  the  earlier  Greek  writers  applied  the 
name  of  Iberia  to  the  whole  of  the  great  isthmns  between  the 
gulfs  of  Biscay  and  Lyons,  as  far  east  as  the  Rhone ;  and  the 
northern  limit  may  be  fixed  at  the  Garonne.  The  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Iberians  are  still  found  in  the  Basque  population  of 
these  regions,  preserving  to  this  day  the  language  and  character 
of  their  forefathers.  The  Iberian  character,  indeed,  appears  in  the 
general  type  of  the  modem  Spaniard ;  but  the  Spanish  language 
is  a  mere  branch  of  the  Latin,  with  subordinate  elements  derived 
from  the  Celtic,  Iberian,  Gothic,  and  Arabic. 

The  Basque  or  Biscayan  language  has  been  investigated 
with  great  zeal  by  modem  philologers,  one  of  whom  pronounces 
it  equal  in  the  way  of  philological  importance  and  interest,  to 
any  two  other  languages  of  the  world.*  This  interest  arises  in 
great  measure  from  the  mystery  that  surrounds  the  affinities  of 
the  language,  and  that  mystery  involves  the  origin  of  the  Iberian 
race.  The  isolated  position  of  the  Basque  among  languages  is 
just  what  we  might  have  expected  from  the  relation  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula  to  the  mass  of  Europe,  severed  from  which  by  a  great 
mountain  chain  it  juts  out  at  the  extreme  west  into  the  speechless 
ocean ;  while  even  within  this  isolated  domain  the  ancient  dialect 
has  been  submerged  for  two  thousand  years  beneath  the  language 
of  the  Roman  conquerors,  and  so  too  for  fifteen  hundred  years  iu 
the  adjoining  provinces  of  Gaul.  Corsica  and  Sardinia  had  indeed 
au  Iberian  papulation;  but  their  original  languages  are  almost 
entirely  lost.  Nor  has  comparative  philology  discovered  any  other 
family  near  enough  to  the  Basque  to  afibrd  a  safe  basis  of  com- 
parison ;  and  the  language  itself  never  attracted  any  considerable 
attention,  till  a  knowledge  of  it  was  required  by  linguistic  and 
ethnical  investigations.  The  Biscayans  themselves,  like  the 
patriotic  Celtic  amateurs,  have  studied  their  own  language,  as 
Dr.  Latham  remarks,  "with  more  zeal  than  criticism."  The 
same  writer  sums  up  the  comparison  of  the  Basque  with  the 
languages  of  Europe  in  the  observation  that,  excluding  a  few 
words  obviously  of  later  introduction,  as  '*  spirit "  "  angel,"  and 
so  forth,  "  with  the  Latin  there  is  no  Bask  word  in  common :  nor 

go  fiw  to  ooanterbalanoe  the  eridefiioe  for  the  prior  antiquity  of  the  n>erians  from  thti 
preTailing  names  of  tribes  (Latham,  p.  680);  besides  that  such  evidence  seems  as 
irraleviat  as  it  would  be  to  bfer,  on  aimiUr  grounds,  the  priority  of  the  Saxons  to  the 
Celts  in  England. 

•  Latham,  S'jemeMUt  of  Oomparatim  PhUoloffy^  ohap.  Ixxxi.  p.  675. 
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yet  with  the  Greek :  nor  yet  with  the  Gennan :  nor  yet  with  the 
Keltic :  nor  yet  with  the  Skipitar  :*  there  is  nothing,  in  short,  like 
anything  in  Southern,  Central,  or  Western  Europe."  Only  with 
the  Finish  and  the  SclaTonic  dialects  do  we  find  some  few  words 
in  common ;  f  ft  basis  far  too  narrow  to  support  the  theory  built 
upon  them,  that  the  Iberians  were  the  remains  of  an  original 
Ugrian  population,  which  was  spread  over  Western  Europe — ^like 
the  Turanian  which  we  have  traced  in  southern  Asia — ^before  the 
immigrations  of  the  Celts,  the  Germans,  the  Sarmatians,  and  the 
Pelasgians  from  Asia.  That  such  a  race  did  once  people  the  ex- 
treme west,  as  well  as  the  other  parts  of  the  world  beyond  the 
range  of  primeval  civilization,  is  highly  probable  from  analogy ; 
but  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  origin  of  the  Iberians.  Ob 
the  side  of  Africa  more  plausible  resemblances  have  been  traced 
to  the  Berber  dialects,  and  still  more  to  the  Coptic.  ^  Though 
these  resemblances  are  still  but  scanty,  they  are  the  most  that 
comparative  philology  can  fiimish ;  and,  so  far  as  they  go,  they 
agree  with  the  tradition  of  an  Asiatic  population  of  Jt^orth^n 
Africa ;  for  experience  shows  that  such  a  population  would  extend 
itself  into  Spain.  At  the  most,  the  resemblance  is  insufficient  to 
guide  to  a  decision  as  to  whether  the  Basque  belongs  to  the 
Semitic  (x  the  Aryan  family;  while  its  grammar  seems  to  be 
rather  of  that  agglutinative  form  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
Turanian  languages.  Perhaps  the  hypothecs  most  nearly  ac- 
counting for  the  &ctB  is  that  of  the  immigration  by  way  of  North 
Africa  and  the  Straits  of  an  oriental  race  whose  language  had 
not  yet  passed  beyond  the  agglutinative  stage.  A  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  languages  and  races  of  the  earth  may  reveal 
resemblances  yet  unknown.§ 

*  That  is,  the  Albanian  of  Northern  Greece,  which  is  deriYed  from  the  ancient 
Blyiian. 

f  These  are  so  few  that  it  ma j  be  ioleresthig  to  die  tfacm.  The  words  agBiQtBg 
Ood^  thunder^  ^^  <^  ^^<*^  are  in  the  Basque,  jameo^  htrmoi,  jNnc,  mitd  uri  or 
eurij  and  in  various  Finnish  or  Ugrian  dialects,  Jen^  diermety  gi  or  jy,  and  jar.  Again 
the  words  signifying  lake^  river,  and  toe,  are  in  the  Basque,  ambirOj  errio  (?),  and 
!m,  and  in  the  Sclayonlo,  etero,  r^ka,  and  led.  Such  are  the  scanty  materials  from  whirti 
an  hypothesis  of  a  nation's  origin  has  been  oonstrooted  I 

X  A  dose  likeness  in  such  primitlYe  words  as  numerals  is  always  held  to  be  a  strong 
proof  of  the  affinity  of  languages.  There  is  a  striking  example  of  sudi  a  resemblance 
between  the  Basque  6^  Mi,  and  magDi,  tnd  the  Coptic  wci^  aoou,  and  aftos^,  the 
respeotiFe  words  signifying  oiu^  stx,  and  awm. 

§  The  foUoiring  passage  presents  a  curious  proof  of  the  great  onoertainty  of  this 
problem,  and  indicates  the  wide  fields  which  still  lie  open  to  philologhsal  and  fti^"u**i 
speculations: — ^**With  the  present  tendency  of  certain  t^ibiions  among  the  natu- 
lalists,  opinions  which  recent  speculations  upon  recent  facts  have  led  to  iaToar  the 
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It  is  much  easier  to  describe  the  character  of  the  ancient  Iberians ; 
for  this  has  been  perpetuated  more  widely  than  their  language  in 
the  whole  Spanish  nation.  The  resemblance  has  been  admirably 
traced  by  Dr.  Arnold : — "  The  grave  dress,  the  temperance  and 
sobriety,  the  unyielding  spirit,  the  extreme  indolence,  the  peiv 
severance  in  guerrilla  warfare,  and  the  remarkable  absence  of  the 
highest  military  qualities,  ascribed  by  the  Greek  and  Eoman 
writers  to  the  ancient  Iberians,  are  all  more  or  less  characteristic 
of  the  Spaniards  of  modem  times.  The  courtesy  and  gallantry 
of  the  Spaniard  to  women  has  also  come  down  to  him  from  his 
Iberian  ancestors :  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks,  it  was  an  argument  of 
an  imperfect  civilization,  that  among  the  Iberians  the  bridegroom 
gave,  instead  of  receiving  a  dowry ;  that  daughters  sometimes 
inherited,  to  the  exclusion  of  sons,  and,  thus  becoming  the  heads 
of  the  family,  gave  portions  to  their  brothers,  that  they  might  be 
provided  with  suitable  wives.  In  another  point,  the  great  differ- 
ence between  the  people  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  those  of  the 
Teutonic  stock  was  remarked  also  in  Iberia  :  the  Iberians  were  igno- 
rant, but  not  simple-hearted ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  cunning 
and  mischievous,  ^vith  habits  of  robbery  almost  indomitable — ^fond 
of  brigandage,  though  incapable  of  the  great  combinations  of  war."  * 
The  incapacity  here  referred  to  arose,  not  so  much  from  a  want  of 
military  genius,  or  even  from  that  mixture  of  self-sufficiency  and 
instability  of  which  our  own  times  have  had  full  experience,  as 
from  the  disunion  of  the  several  tribes— and  not  merely  their 
disunion,  but  the  mutual  exasperation  which  has  made  them  the 
helpless  victims  of  foreign  foes,  or  the  still  more  helpless  de- 
pendents of  foreign  friends,  whom  they  have  afterwards  requited 
with  ingratitude  and  hatred.  It  is  only  when  driven  to  bay  behind 
the  walls  of  cities  that  they  have  shown  the  matchless  endurance 
which  have  made  the  sieges  of  Saguntum  and  Numantia,  Gterona 
and  Zaragoza  equally  memorable  in  ancient  and  modern  history. 
In  Cond6's  "History  of  the  Arabs,''  a  general,  in  his  despatch  to 
the  Caliph,  says  of  the  Spaniards,  "  On  horseback  they  are  eagles ; 
in  the  defence  of  their  towns,  lions ;  but  in  the  field  they  are  women." 

claims  of  the  genus  homo  to  a  high  antiquity^  it  is  scarcely  superfluous  to  say  a  little  upon 
a  question  even  more  transcendental  than  the  Fin  hypothesis.  They  suggest  the  possi 
bility  of  certain  outlying  members  of  our  kind  having  belonged  to  certain  continents 
now  nnder  water.  One  of  these,  or  a  part  of  one,  was  in  the  parts  beyond  Spain.  If 
10,  the  Bask  area  may  be  the  remains  of  a  vast  Atlantao  system,  of  which  Madara  and  th<r 
Azores  are  fragments,  belonging  to  the  miocene  period.*'— lAtham,  JSlemenUof  Compar 

i  Philology^  p.  688. 

•  Arcold,  mawry  of  Roi^e,  voL  lii.  pp.  8£6,  897. 
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Snch  a  }>eople  counted  for  bnt  little  in  the  contest  between 
the  CarthaginianB  and  the  Bomans;  except  to  hamper  Hie 
movements  of  both  bj  attempts  to  gain  their  almost  yalneless 
adhesion*  The  result  was  an  irregular  war,  the  incidents  of  which 
are  extremely  difficult  to  trace.  The  natives  were  upon  the  whole 
disposed  to  regard  the  Bomans  as  deliverers ;  and  the  genius  ol 
the  two  Scipios,  supported  by  the  full  army  who  became  veteran? 
under  their  command,  secured  a  decisive  superiority.  The  city  ot 
Tarraco  {Tarragona}^  with  its  new  harbours  and  fortifications^ 
formed  a  base  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ebro,  and  went  &t  to 
counterbalance  the  Punic  possession  of  Kew  Carthage  (b.o.  216). 
In  the  fourth  year  of  the  war  the  Scipios  advanced  into  Andalusia, 
and  gained  two  brilliant  victories  at  Illituigi  and  Intibili  (b.c.  215). 
The  capture  of  Saguntum  in  the  next  campaign  revenged  the 
great  disaster  with  which  the  war  had  begun,  and  gave  the  Bo- 
mans a  second  fortress,  between  the  Ebro  and  Kew  Carthage 
(b.o.  214).  Nor  were  the  operations  of  the  Scipios  confined  to 
Spain.  Beversing  the  process  by  which  Hannibal  had  attacked 
Italy,  they  prepared  to  attack  Africa  by  way  of  Spain;  and  then 
first  step  was  to  secure  an  ally  among  the  native  princes.  It  is  on 
this  occasion  that  we  first  meet  with  the  names  of  Syphax  and 
Masinissa,  who  bore  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  last  period  of  the 
war.  The  great  nation  of  the  Numidians,  extending  from  the  river 
Malva  on  the  west  to  the  Ampsaga  on  the  east,  was  divided  into 
the  two  tribes  of  the  Masseesylii  and  the  Massylii,  the  former 
occupying  tlie  western  and  larger  division,  which  corresponded  to 
the  modern  provinces  of  Oran  and  Algiers ;  the  latter  the  eastern 
division,  or  the  province  of  Constantineh.  Syphax  was  the  king 
of  the  MasssBsylians ;  the  king  of  the  Massylians  was  Gala,  father 
of  the  more  renowned  Masinissa.  The  natural  rivalry  between 
princes  ruling  over  two  hordes  of  the  same  untamed  barbarians, 
and  each  covetous  of  the  other's  dominions,  made  it  easy  for  the 
Carthaginians  and  Bomans  to  enlist  them  in  their  quarrels.  Sy- 
phax was  gained  over  to  the  side  of  the  Bomans,  and  what  he 
might  have  done,  had  they  been  able  to  support  him  with  an 
army,  was  shown  by  the  successes  he  achieved  for  a  time  with  his 
own  troops  officered  by  Bomans.  The  Libyan  farmers  showed 
their  usual  readiness  to  desert  Carthage  at  the  first  alarm  of  an 
invasion ;  and  Hasdrubal  himself  was  recalled  from  Spain  to  put 
down  their  disaffection,  while  Gala  was  incited  to  make  war  upon 
his  rival.  His  son  Masinissa  now  began,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  the  long  career  which  only  terminated  with  his  ninetieth 
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year.  Marcliiag  against  Sjphax  with  an  overwhelming  force,  he 
defeated  him  and  compelled  him  to  sue  for  peace,  while  Hasdrubal 
inflicted  on  the  Libyans  the  wonted  revenge  of  Carthage  against 
her  revolted  subjects. 

His  departure  had  left  the  Scipios  to  become  the  undisputed 
masters  of  the  peninsula,  and  to  mature  their  schemes  for  carrying 
the  war  into  Africa.  But  all  was  changed  when  Hasdrubal  returned 
from  Africa  flushed  with  victory,  followed  by  large  reinforcements 
under  his  brother  Mago^  and  Hasdrubal  the  son  of  Gisgo.  To 
meet  their  overpowering  numbers^  the  Scipios  fell  back  upon  the 
natives,  and  took  20,000  Celtiberians  into  their  pay.  The  faith- 
lessness of  these  allies,  combined  with  the  fatal  error  of  dividing 
their  forces,  proved  the  ruin  of  the  Bomans.  Hasdrubal  Barca, 
who  was  opposed  to  Cneius  Scipio,  bribed  the  Celtiberians  to  leave 
the  Boman  camp,  and  Scipio  was  forced  to  retreat.  A  far  worse 
disaster  befel  the  larger  body  of  the  Boman  forces  under  Publius 
Scipio.  Attacked  by  the  united  armies  of  the  other  Hasdrubal  and 
Mago,  he  was  in  danger  of  being  completely  surrounded  by  the 
arrival  of  a  body  of  Spanish  auxiliaries.  His  bold  resolution  to 
break  out  of  the  net  by  crushing  this  advancing  force  was  frus- 
trated by  the  pursuit  of  the  Kumidian  horse  under  Masinissa. 
While  the  Bomans,  thus  cut  off  from  their  camp,  and  already 
engaged  with  the  Iberians  in  front,  turned  to  meet  the  charges  of 
the  light  horse,  time  was  given  for  the  Funic  infantry  to  come 
up :  the  Bomans  were  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  their  resist- 
ance ceased  with  the  fall  of  their  general,  who  might  solace  his 
last  moments  with  the  thought  that  his  son  had  already  given 
promise  of  being  his  avenger.  Cneius  Scipio,  who  had  mean- 
while retreated  in  good  order  before  Hasdrubal,  now  found  him- 
self assailed  by  the  three  Punic  armies,  while  the  terrible  Numi- 
dian  cavalry  cut  off  his  communications  and  supplies.  He  took 
up  a  position  on  a  hill,  to  sell  his  own  and  his  soldiers'  lives  as 
dearly  as  possible.  The  only  survivors  of  the  slaughter  were  a 
small  body  who  cut  their  way  through  the  enemy  under  0.  Mar- 
cius.  They  were  joined  beyond  the  Ebro  by  a  division  of  the  army 
of  P.  Scipio,  which,  left  in  charge  of  the  camp,  had  been  brought 
off  in  safety  by  the  l^ate  Titus  Fonteius.  The  army  thus  rallied, 
supported  by  the  garrisons  in  Hither  Spain,t  called  C.  Marcius 
to  the  command ;  and  his  experience  and  enei^  made  good  the 

*  Msigo  had  carried  the  news  of  the  battle  of  CaniuB  to  Garthage. 
f  This  was  the  name  always  given  to  the  division  of  Spain  nearest  to  the  oontinenl^ 
between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ebra 
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line  of  the  Ebro.  But  all  was  lost  beyond  that  river,  and  few  ol 
the  garrisons  had  time  to  retreat.  So  long,  however,  as  the  Ebre 
and  Pyrenees  were  held  by  the  Bomans,  the  main  object  of  the 
Spanish  wai*  was  secured  by  preventing  reinforcements  from  passing 
over  into  Italy ;  and  the  new  generals  whom  the  Oarthaginian 
Senate  had  associated  with  Hasdmbal  did  their  best  to  aid  the 
Boman  cause  by  their  mutual  dissensions.  Time  was  thus  given 
till  the  arrival  of  the  conqueror  destined  to  retrieve  the  disaster  in 
Spain,  which  was  meanwhile  balanced  by  the  briUiant  success  of 
Marcellus  in  Sicily  (b.o.  212). 

Kowhere  had  the  Bomans  seemed  more  secure  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  It  would  have  been  madness  in  the  Sicilians  to  aid 
their  ancient  enemies,  who  would  have  become  far  worse  masters 
than  the  Bomans ;  and  Syracuse,  which  alone  retained  its  inde- 
pendence, was  governed  by  Hiero,  the  long-tried  Mend  of  Bome. 
But  the  youthful  successor  of  an  aged  sovereign  is  naturally 
tempted  by  mere  novelty,  and  incited  by  counsellors  who  have 
long  been  kept  in  the  back->ground,  to  try  a  new  line  of  policy ; 
and  there  of  course  survived  an  Anti-Boman  party  among  the 
restless  Syracusans.  The  death  of  Hiero  took  place  just  at  the 
crisis  when  the  battle  of  Cannae  had  weakened  the  prestige  of 
Bome.  His  son  Ghelo  was  already  dead,  and  his  grandson 
Hieronymus,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  entered  into  relations  with  Carthage. 
For  this  cause,  as  well  as  for  the  tyrannical  spirit  which  he  mani- 
fested thus  early,  he  was  assassinated  after  a  reign  of  only  thirteen 
months  (b.o.  215).  The  republic  was  nominally  restored ;  but  in 
reality  the  city  was  the  prey  of  contending  factions,  among  whom 
the  captains  of  the  foreign  mercenaries  held  the  balance.  The 
emissaries  of  Hannibal,  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  made  the  most 
of  the  confusion ;  but  tiie  citizens  had  already  taken  alarm  at  the 
force  which  had  been  prepared  to  act  under  Marcellus  against 
Hieronymus ;  and  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  driven  from  Syracuse, 
found  refuge  at  LeontinL  Meanwhile  Mareellns^  after  his  successes 
against  Hannibal  in  Italy,  had  been  elected  to  the  consulship, 
in  order  to  resume  his  interrupted  eiq>edition  to  Sicily  (b.g.  214). 
His  first  act  was  to  storm  Leontini,  and  to  put  to  death  2000 
Boman  deserters.  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  who  had  escaped  to 
Herbessus,  were  admitted  into  Syracuse  by  their  partisans.  By  a 
dexterous  use  of  the  example  of  Leontini,  they  deterred  the  citi- 
zens from  attempting  a  reconciliation  with  Bome.  The  magistrates, 
whp  were  in  favour  of  peace,  were  put  to  death,  and  the  gates  wore 
closed  against  Marcellus. 
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The  consul  now  invested  the  city  both  bj  sea  and  land.  His 
ehief  attacks  were  made  from  the  sea  against  the  quarter  of  Achra* 
dina ;  but  he  was  opposed  hj  a  masterspirit,  whose  name  shines 
among  the  brightest  in  the  history  of  human  intellect,  the  mathe- 
matician and  natural  philosopher  Abchimedbs, — ^the  Newton  of 
the  ancient  world,  as  Pythagoras  was  its  Copernicus.  It  is  long 
since  our  attention  has  been  claimed,  amidst  the  contests  of  re- 
publics and  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  by  the  purer  triumphs 
gained  in  the  field  of  science, — ^where  freedom  ever  reigns  supreme, 
or  is  only  questioned,  to  cover  those  who  would  fetter  it  with 
si)eedy  confusion  and  shame.  Born  about  the  year  287  b.o.,  Ar- 
chimedes had  reached  the  age  of  seventy-five,  when  he  was 
numbered  among  the  "  Martyrs  of  Science."  An  early  residence 
in  Egypt  had  made  him  acquainted  with  the  science  which 
flourished  at  Alexandria  under  the  patronage  of  the  Ptolemies 
and  the  teaching  of  the  successors  of  Euclid,  who  died  about 
four  years  after  the  birth  of  Archimedes.  He  was  not  only  the 
greatest  mathematician  of  the  ancient  world,  but  in  pure  geometry 
he  was  the  greatest  inventor  of  any  age.  His  discoveries  in  the 
measurement  of  curved  lines — that  is,  their  approximate  reduction 
to  straight  lines  of  equal  length — ^and  in  relation  to  the  surfaces 
and  volumes  of  the  sphere,  cylinder,  and  cone,  are  astonishing 
triumphs  of  the  genius  that  could  make  them  without  the  aid  of 
the  modem  analysis — an  instrument  which,  in  fact,  borrows  its 
first  principles  from  the  geometrical  reasoning  of  Archimedes. 
One  of  the  most  striking  proo&  of  his  genius  was  given  by  a 
demonstration,  that  it  is  possible  to  assign  a  number  greater  than 
that  of  the  grains  of  sand  which  would  fill  the  sphere  of  tlie  fixed 
stars.  This  work,*  which  he  addressed  to  Gelo,  the  son  of  Hiero, 
in  reply  to  the  ignorant  assertion  of  some  persons,  that  the  sands 
on  the  sea-shore  at  Syracuse  were  infinite  in  number,  involves  the 
'  principles  both  of  the  method  of  logarithms  and  of  the  infinitesimal 
calculus.  Nor  was  Archimedes  less  supreme  in  the  province  of 
applied  mathematics.  "  His  theory  of  the  lever  was  the  founda- 
tion of  statics  till  the  discovery  of  the  composition  and  resolution 
of  forces  in  the  time  of  Newton,  and  no  essential  addition  was 
made  to  the  principles  of  the  equilibrium  of  fiuids  and  floating 


*  Ita  thle  is  '0  •fafi/iliiKt  or  Arenaritu.  Another  curious  example  of  such  problems  is 
the  easy  demonstratioii  that,  among  a  certain  ^laige  number  of  human  beinga— flay  the 
population  of  London, — there  are  at  least  two  who  have  precisely  the  same  number  d 
hairs  upon  their  heads. 
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bodies  established  bjhim  till  the  publication  of  Stevin's  researches 
on  the  pressure  of  floids  in  a.d.  1608."*  His  discovery  of  the 
method  of  determining  specific  gravities  by  immersion  in  a  fluids 
though  probably  known  to  almost  every  reader,  is  a  fact  in  the 
history  of  the  world  too  important  to  be  passed  over  with  a  mere 
allusion.  An  artist,  to  whom  Hiero  had  entrusted  a  certain 
weight  of  gold  to  make  a  crown,  was  suspected  of  having  sub- 
stituted for  a  portion  of  the  gold  an  equal  weight  of  silver.  As 
the  latter  metal  is  lighter  than  the  former,  the  exchange  would  of 
course  increase  the  total  bulk ;  but  how  was  this  to  be  ascertained 
in  the  case  of  such  an  object  as  a  crown,  without  destroying  all  its 
elaborate  workmanship,  and  perhaps  only  casting  shame  on  the 
suspicion }  Eevolving  the  problem  incessantly  in  his  mind,  Archi* 
modes  happened  to  plunge  into  a  bath  which,  being  too  full,  over- 
flowed. The  solution  flashed  upon  him,  and  he  ran  home  through 
the  streets,  naked  as  he  was,  shouting  out  the  ever-memorable 
"  Heureka  1  Heureka  I — ^I  have  found  it  out  I  Ihave  found  it  out  1  "f 
The  simple  fact,  that  a  body  plunged  in  water  displaces  a  portion 
of  the  fluid  equal  to  its  own  bulk,  for  the  first  time  suggested 
to  the  prepared  mind  of  the  philosopher  the  inference,  that  the 
bulk  of  the  immersed  body  might  be  determined  by  measuring 
the  displaced  fluid,  and  then  that  by  weighing  both,  in  the  case 
of  any  body  to  be  experimented  upon,  a  general  standard  might 
be  fixed  for  all  specific  gravities.  It  was  doubtless  by  subsequent 
investigation  that  Archimedes  arrived  at  the  more  elegant  method, 
which  is  demonstrated  in  his  treatise  on  Hydrostatics,  of  deter- 
mining the  weight  of  the  displaced  water  indirectly  by  the  loss  of 
weight  which  its  upward  pressure  causes  to  the  immersed  body. 

It  was  by  such  applications  of  science  to  practical  affairs  that 
Archimedes  excited,  in  his  own  and  succeeding  ages,  an  admiration 
which  naturally  led  to  some  exaggeration  of  the  facts  themselves. 
Thus  the  story,  that  he  set  fire  to  the  Boman  ships  by  means  of 
the  solar  rays  reflected  to  a  focus  firom  a  concave  system  of 
mirrors,  has  always  been  eagerly  discussed ;  and  Buffon  took  the 
trouble  to  prove  its  possibility  by  igniting  wood  at  a  distance  of 
150  feet  by  means  of  a  concave  system  of  148  plane  mirrors.  The 
argument  of  Gibbon,  that  such  a  surprising  feat  could  hardly  have 
been  invented,  had  it  not  really  been  performed,  is  more  plausible 
than  sound ;  for,  when  the  experiment  had  once  been  witnessed  on 

*  Prot  Donkin,  s.  y.  Arehimedet,  in  the  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Boman  Biogr^)h/* 
■n  article  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  further  infonnatioiL 
f  Evp^fco,  evptfKo, 
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a  small  scale,  it  was  easy  to  imagine  its  perfoimance  on  a  largo 
one.  From  the  pnrely  historical  point  of  view,  the  question  is 
settled  by  the  silence  of  Polybins,  Livy,  and  Plutarch,  who  dwell 
with  admiration  on  the  mechanical  devices  by  which  Archimedes 
destroyed  or  counteracted  all  the  engines  of  Marcellus,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  convert  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  after  eight  months 
of  fruitless  assaults.  In  the  history  of  naval  architecture,  Archi- 
medes was  destined  to  a  posthumous  fame  far  surpassing  that 
which  he  achieved  by  the  immense  ship  he  constructed  for  Hiero, 
That  vessel  is  said  to  have  been  launched  by  the  pressure  of  the 
screw;  and  the  ingenious  application  of  the  same  mechanical 
power  to  the  raising  of  water,  known  as  the  "  Screw  of  Archi- 
medes," had  been  in  use  above  2000  years,  before  the  simple  idea 
of  its  converse  application — by  using  a  floating  screw  to  drive 
away  instead  of  draw^  the  particles  of  water,  the  reaction  of  which 
would  drive  forward  the  vessel  to  which  the  screw  was  fixed — 
revolutionized  the  modem  naval  and  commercial  marines.  Mean- 
while, in  the  defence  of  Syracuse  against  the  Romans,  the  genius 
of  Archimedes  anticipated  the  time  when  si^es  would  depend 
more  on  engineering  science  thsln  on  brute  force. 

The  time  thus  gained  enabled  the  Carthaginians  to  send  a 
powerful  army  to  the  aid  of  Syracuse.  Landing  at  Heraclea 
Minoa,  Himilco  made  himself  master  of  Agrigentum  (b.c.  213). 
The  severity  of  the  Eomans  in  punishing  the  revolt  of  Enna  drove 
most  of  the  smaller  cities  into  the  arms  of  Carthage.  The  position 
of  MarceUus  was  becoming  critical,  when  the  escalade  of  a  part  of 
the  walls,  which  had  been  left  unguarded  during  a  festival,  made 
him  master  of  the  suberb  of  Epipolse,  with  the  quarters  of  Nea* 
polis  and  Tych6.  The  Romans  had  thus  secured  a  strong  position 
within  the  walls,  when  the  united  armies  of  Himilco  and  Hippo- 
crates advanced  to  the  relief  of  the  city.  They  encamped  in  the 
valley  of  the  Anapus ;  and  its  pestilential  marshes,  which  had 
more  than  once  saved  the  city  from  a  besieging  army,  now  proved 
fatal  to  one  that  came  to  its  succour.  The  pestilence  carried  off 
nearly  all  the  Africans,  with  their  general  Himilco.  Hippocrates, 
too,  fell  a  victim,  and  the  surviving  Sicilians  dispersed  to  their 
several  cities.  Bomilcar,  who  commanded  the  Carthaginian  fleet, 
retreated  rather  than  risk  a  battle  with  the  Romans,  who  now 
completed  the  investment  of  the  city  by  sea.  Epicydes,  in 
despair,  made  his  escape  to  Agrigentum ;  and  the  citizens  were 
already  opening  negotiations  for  a  surrender,  when  the  merce- 
naries once  more  murdered  the  magistrates.    One  of  their  captains 
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admitted  Marcellns  into  the  island  of  Ortjgia,  the  key  both  to  the 
port  and  city ;  and  thereupon*  the  citizens  surrendered  the  remain- 
ing quarter  of  Achradina,  relying,  doubtless,  on  obtaining  the 
mercy  due  to  those  who  had  acted  under  compulsion.  But  Mar- 
cellus  preferred  to  indulge  his  soldiers  after  their  long  blockade, 
and  to  make  an  example  to  the  rest  of  Sicily.  The  city  was  given 
up  to  pillage  and  massacre ;  and  Maroellus  at  once  embittered  the 
humiliation  of  the  defeat,  and  offended  the  old  Eoman  party  at 
home,  by  carrying  away  many  of  the  choicest  works  of  art.  Nor 
could  any  satisfaction  be  obtained  from  the  Roman  Senate.  Syra- 
cuse and  her  subject  towns  were  reduced  to  the  state  of  tributaries, 
and  her  citizens  were  forbidden  to  reside  in  the  island  of  Ortygia. 
Archimedes  was  among  the  victims  of  the  sack  of  Achradina,  slain 
by  a  Eoman  soldier,  whose  questions  he  was  too  intent  upon  a 
mathematical  problem  to  answer.  Marcellus  regretted  his  death, 
and  honoured  his  remains  with  a  stately  funeral.  His  tomb,  out- 
side the  gate  of  Achradina,  was  marked  by  u  sphere  inscribed  in  a 
cylinder,  as  the  memorial  of  his  moat  ingenious  discovery ;  and  by 
this  token  it  was  discovered  by  Cicero,  overgrown  with  briars, 
when  the  Syracusans  assured  him  that  the  monument  of  their 
most  illustrious  fellow-citizen  no  longer  existed.* 

Even  after  the  loss  of  Syracuse,  Hannibal  made  an  effort  to  save 
Sicily  by  sending  Mutinos,  an  energetic  leader  of  Numidian  horse, 
to  the  support  of  the  Carthaginian  army  at  Agrigentum.  An  active 
guerilla  warfare  encouraged  the  smaller  towns  in  their  revolt  from 
the  Bomans,  and  Marcellus,  advancing  from  Syracuse  to  complete 
the  conquest  of  the  island,  received  a  check  on  the  river  Himera. 
But  all  was  undone  by  the  jealousy  of  Hanno,  who  represented  the 
dominant  party  at  Carthage,  towards  the  officer  of  HannibaL  By 
giving  battle  to  Marcellus,  in  the  absence  of  the  Numidian  cavalry, 
the  Carthaginians  incurred  a  complete  defeat ;  and  when  Mutines 
protracted  the  guerilla  war  with  signal  success,  Hanno '  deposed 
him  from  his  command.  Upon  this  Mutines  opened  the  gates  of 
Agrigentum  to  the  Romans,  and  Hanno  barely  effected  his  escape 
by  sea.  The  Punic  garrison  was  put  to  the  sword,  the  citizens 
were  sold  into  slavery,  and  the  Romans  remained  masters  of  all 
SicUy  (b.o.  210). 

Italy  had  meanwhile  been  the  scene  of  events  of  the  deepest 
interest.  During  the  two  years'  indecisive  war,  in  which  Hannibal 
was  bent  on  obtaining  Tarentum,  and  the  Romans  on  recovering 

*  Cicero  himself  relatai  the  discoveiy,  which  took  place  when  he  was  qtuestor  *n  Sioi- 
!▼,  aa  75  (J\i$euL  Duput.  y.  23). 
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Capua,  the  latter  acquired  the  fortress  of  Arpi  in  Apulia,  and  the 
Bubipission  of  several  towns  of  the  Bruttians  proved  the  weakness 
of  Hannibal's  hold  on  his  Italian  allies  (B.a  213).  The  capture  of 
Tarentum  enabled  him  to  turn  his  attention  towards  Capua,  now 
closely  beset  by  the  consuls  Q.  Fnlvins  Tlaccus  and  Appius  Clau- 
dius Pulcher  (b.o.  212).  Ad  eventful  campaign  ensued,  in  which 
the  brave  Tiberius  Gracchus  lost  his  life,  and  the  brilliant  successes 
of  Hamiibal  were  neutralized  by  the  tenacity  of  the  Bomans.  After 
breaking  up  the  siege  of  Capua,  he  had  spent  the  winter  at  Taren- 
tum, the  citadel  of  which  still  held  out,  when  he  was  informed  that 
Capua,  invested  more  closely  than  ever  by  three  Boman  armies,  was 
on  the  point  of  succumbing  to  famine  (B.a  211).  Eetuming  by 
forced  marches  into  Campania,  he  fortified  a  camp  at  his  old  quar- 
ters on  Mt.  Tifata,  overlooking  the  entrenchments  which  the  Eo- 
mans  held  stubbornly  against  all  the  assaults  of  the  Campanian  and 
Punic  horse  from  within  and  from  without 

Foiled  in  his  attempts  to  bring  on  a  decisive  battle  before 
Capua,  Hannibal  judged  that  the  time  had  come  to  try  an  advance 
on  Rome.  With  that  consummate  skill  which  governed  his  most 
audacious  movements,  he  led  his  troops  between  the  armies  and 
fortresses  of  the  enemy  to  Tibur,  and  thence  crossing  the  bridge 
over  the  Anio  he  enc»nped  within  five  miles  of  the  city.  While 
he  laid  waste  the  country  to  the  very  gates,  and  his  long-dreaded 
presence  inspired  the  people  with  the  wildest  alarm,  the  Senate  set 
the  example  of  confidence  by  offering  for  sale  the  ground  on  which 
his  camp  was  pitched,  and  a  purchaser  was  found  to  give  its  full 
price.  In  truth  there  was  no  real  danger.  The  city  was  suffi- 
ciently defended  by  two  legions,  under  the  veteran  Fabius,  against 
the  small  army  of  Hannibal,  who,  in  fact,  did  not  expect  to  take 
Eome,  but  to  draw  off  the  proconsular  armies  firom  Capua«  Even 
in  this  he  was  disappointed,  for  the  consul  Fulvius  alone  followed 
him,  leaving  his  colleague  to  maintain  the  blockade.  Nor  would 
either  Fabius  within  the  city,  or  Fulvius  without,  give  him  the 
chance  of  a  pitched  battle.  He  had  no  alternative  but  to  retreat 
in  the  hope  of  saving  Capua ;  but  the  retiring  lion  turned  to  crush 
the  most  adventurous  of  his  assailants,  the  consul  P.  Sulpicius 
Galba,  who  had  marched  out  from  Bome  in  pursuit.  Meanwhile 
Capua  had  been  surrendered  by  those  of  the  nobles  who  were  left, 
after  several  had  anticipated  their  &te  by  their  own  hands;  and 
the  city,  punished  with  a  vengeance  proportioned  to  the  harm  done 
by  its  defection,  was  henceforth  disabled  from  attempting  a  rivalry 
with  Rome  (B.a  211). 
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The  reduction  of  Capua,  not  by  surprise  or  treachery,  but  by  a 
two  years'  siege,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  efforts  of  Hannibal,  was  an 
omen  of  the  fate  of  his  cause  among  the  Italians.  Its  effect  was 
at  once  seen  in  their  attempts  to  make  their  peace  with  Home, 
and  in  the  renewed  confidence  of  the  Boman  government,  who 
not  only  sent  reinforcements  to  Spain,  but  imprudently  ventured  to 
reduce  their  total  forces.  Just  when  they  had  in  Marcellus,  now 
consul  for  the  fourth  time,  a  general  who  might  have  guided  them 
on  the  turning  tide  to  victory,  they  left  him  to  fitce  Hannibal  with 
an  inadequate  force.  His  conquest  of  Salapia  was  counterbalanced 
by  the  decisive  defeat  of  the  proconsul  On.  Fulvius  at  Herdoniain 
Apulia ;  and,  in  a  bloody  battle  of  two  days  between  Hannibal  and 
Marcellus,  each  claimed  the  victory  (b.o.  210).  In  the  following 
year,  while  the  consul  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus  recovered  several  places 
in  Lucania  and  Bruttium,  his  colleague,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  sig- 
nalized at  once  his  fifth  consulship  and  the  close  of  his  long  career 
by  the  recapture  of  Tarentum,  which  was  surrendered  by  the  Brut- 
tians  in  its  garrison.  The  Italian  Greeks  were  appalled  by  a  more 
fearful  example  than  that  made  of  their  brethren  at  Syracuse. 
After  an  indiscriminate  massacre  and  pillage,  there  remained  30,000 
Tarentines  to  be  sold  as  slaves,  and  8000- talents  to  be  carried  into 
the  public  ti^easury  (b.o.  209).  This  close  of  the  military  career  of 
the  octogenarian  Fabius  was  soon  followed  by  the  death  of  his  more 
ardent  rival.  Elected  to  his  fifth  consulship  at  the  age  of  sixty, 
Marcellus  seemed  destined  to  fulfil  his  long-cherished  ambition  of 
finishing  the  war.  But  he  was  surprised,  with  his  colleague  T. 
Quinctius  Crispinus,  near  Venusia,  by  a  body  of  Numidian  horse. 
Marcellus  was  killed,  and  Crispinus  escaped  from  the  field  only  to 
die  of  his  wounds.  Hannibal  rendered  worthy  honours  to  the 
remains  of  the  ablest  of  his  opponents  (b.o.  208). 

The  great  conflict  between  Rome  and  Carthage  had  now  lasted 
full  ten  years ;  and  both  parties  seemed  ready  to  sink  from  exhaus- 
tion, unless  some  new  events  should  occur  to  bring  on  a  crisis. 
Home,  indeed,  having  weathered  the  first  shock  of  the  tempest,  had 
by  her  undaunted  perseverance  gained  more  and  more  upon  her 
enemy ;  but  her  finances  were  disorganized,  her  last  reserve  of  mon- 
ey used  up,  her  soldiers  deep  in  arrears  of  pay ;  and  she  was  almost 
entirely  dependent  on  the  long  credit  given  by  contractor,  who 
cheated  the  state  in  retam,  and  on  the  voluntary  loans  ad- 
vanced by  the  rich,  who  were  themselves  threatened  with  ruin 
by  the  devastation  of  the  country  and  the  withdrawal  of  labourers 
and  slaves  from  agriculture  to  the  army.    The  Sabellian  ocunmu* 
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nities  of  the  soath,  having  done  litde  harm  by  their  defection, 
were  now  again  falling  off  from  Hannibal ;  but  conspiracies  were 
discovered  in  Etruria,  and  some  even  of  the  Latin  states  refhsed 
any  longer  to  share  the  bnrthen  of  the  war.  Hannibal,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  pent  np  in  a  comer  of  Italy,  abandoned  by  his 
allies,  deprived  of  succoors  by  the  party  divisions  at  home,  disap- 
pointed of  help  from  Sicily  and  Macedonia,  and  doomed  apparently 
to  a  like  disappointment  from  the  side  of  Spain  through  the  sno- 
cesses  of  young  Publius  Scipio. 

It  was  in  this  position  of  affairs  that  all  parties  were  startled 
by  the  news  that  Hasdrubal  had  passed  the  Pyrenees,  and  was  in 
fall  march  to  join  his  brother  in  Italy.  His  reverses  in  Spain  had 
hastened  his  taking  the  very  step  which  had  been  expected  as  the 
fruit  of  his  CDmplete  establishment  in  that  country;  and  we  shall 
presently  see  how  Scipio,  in  the  midst  of  his  career  of  victory,  had 
failed  to  stop  Hasdrubal's  march.  The  winter  was  employed  by 
the  Bomans  in  exertions  to  meet  the  double  danger.  Twenty- 
three  legions  were  enrolled ;  exemptions  from  military  service  were 
annulled ;  and  volunteers  were  called  for.  These  preparations  were 
however  still  incomplete,  when  Hasdrubal  crossed  the  Alps  at  a 
much  earlier  season  than  Hannibal,  and  comparatively  without 
difficulty,  owing  to  the  assistance  purchased  from  the  Gallic  tribes. 
He  had  already  been  reinforced  by  8000  Ligurian  mercenaries, 
and  now  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  obeyed  his  call  to  arms.  The  whole 
movement  had  been  concerted  with  Hannibal,  and  its  success 
depended  on  the  junction  of  the  two  brothers,  a  junction  which  it 
was  vital  for  the  Bomans  to  prevent.  The  consuls  for  the  new 
year  were  0.  OlaudiusNero*  and  M.  Livius  Salinator.  Nero,  who 
had  already  been  opposed,  as  praetor,  to  Hasdrubal  in  Spain  (b.o. 
212),  now  marched  southward  against  Hannibal,  who  was  advan- 
cing from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bhegium  towards  Apulia.    A 

*  On  the  first  occurrence  of  these  names,  so  famous  under  the  Republic  and  so  in- 
ikmoos  under  the  Empire,  it  may  be  well  to  remind  the  reader  that,  of  the  six  OsBsars 
(who  alone  coold  properly  be  so  called),  all  bat  Julius  and  Augustus  were  both  Claudti 
and  JVmmei,  that  is,  of  the  Glaudian  gens  and  the  Nero  fiunily.  The  fiict  is  disguised  by 
their  being  called  by  parts  of  their  full  names.  TMberivt  and  Oaim  are  common  j9r» 
nomina  of  the  family,  and  the  emperor  who  bore  the  latter  is  disguised  under  the  nick- 
name of  CalifftdOf  which  is  equivalent  to  LUlU  BooU,  Just  as  if  John  were  commonly 
known  in  English  history  as  Lackland.  Ctaudiut  bore  the  gentile,  and  Ifero  the  fiunily 
name.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  their  intricate  relationships  to  one  another 
and  to  the  Glaudii  Nerones  of  the  republic.  The  reader  will  remember  that  the  Qaadii 
were  of  Sabine  extraction,  and  hi  that  language  Nero  is  said  to  have  ^gnified  brave. 
The  Neros  were  all  descended  fitmi  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  one  of  the  four  sons  of  the 
frmous  censor  Applus  daudius  CbBOOS. 
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bloody  conflict  at  Grumentmn,  in  which  Nero  claimed  the  yicton, 
failed  to  stop  the  prc^reaB  of  Hannibal,  who  finally  halted  ai 
Canusium  to  await  news  from  his  brother. 

The  expected  despatch  from  Hasdmbal  waa  intercepted  by 
Kero,  who  used  the  information  with  equal  skill  and  daring. 
Finding  that  Haadrubal  appointed  tlie  rendezTous  at  Xamia,  in 
Umbria,  and  relying  on  Hannibal's  waiting  in  Apulia  for  the 
news  which  had  thus  failed  him,  Kero  started  with  a  picked  force 
of  7000  men  to  join  his  colleague  in  the  north,  atill  leaTingan 
army  strong  enough  to  cope  with  Hannibal    The  consuls  effected 
their  junction  at  Sena  Gtdlica  (jSinigofflia)  on  the  Adriatic  ooest, 
and  met  Hasdmbal  on  the  banks  of  the  Metaurus  (Jfetauro).  A 
fierce  battle,  in  which  victory  long  hung  in  suspense,  was  decided 
by  a  skilful  moyement  of  Kero  from  the  right  wing  to  tlie  left 
where  livius  was  hard  pressed  by  the  Spanish  infantry,  and 
Hasdmbal  fell  in  the  battle.    In  him  and  his  army,  Hannibal  lost 
the  only  helper  on  whom  he  could  confidently  rely,  and  the  oqIt 
hope  of  a  diversion  or  of  effective  succour.    He  was  still  waiting 
for  news  in  his  Apnlian  camp,  when  the  insulting  victor,  retain- 
ing after  barely  a  fortnight's  absaace  fix>m  his  double  march  of 
600  miles,  flung  his  brother's  head  within  the  outposts.    The 
indignation  which  Hannibal  might  have  felt  at  such  a  return  for 
the  honours  he  had  paid  to  the  remains  of  ^milius,  Gracchus, 
and  Maroellus,  was  swallowed  up  in  deeper  feelings :  the  brother 
was  overpowered  by  the  patriot,  as  he  sadly  said : — *^  I  recognize 
the  doom  of  Carthage."    His  subsequent  movements  were  in 
harmony  with  this  gloomy  confession.    Abandoning  Apulia  and 
Lucania,  he  retired  into  the  Sruttian  peninsula,  where  he  was 
driven  back  step  by  step  by  the  disaffection  of  the  people  and  the 
loss  of  the  Greek  cities.    The  possession  of  Bhegium,  which  his 
repeated  efforts  during  the  last  two  yean  had  failed  to  captore, 
gave  the  Bomans  the  command  of  the  peninsula  and  the  straits ; 
and  the  victor  of  Cannsa  retained  nothing  but  a  few  ports  fix)m 
which  he  might  re-embark  for  AMca.    Almost  any  other  general 
would  have  adopted  this  last  alternative,  pleading  that  the  time 
had  come  to  fly  to  the  defence  of  Carthage.    But  Hannibal  knew 
that  a  retreat  to  Africa  was  but  the  prelude  to  a  blockade  of 
Carthage;  and  even  witii  the  enemy  in  Africa,  his  last  hope 
would  probably  still  have  been  based  on  the  invasion  of  Italv. 
Much  less  would  he  abandon  Italy  when  the  invasion  of  Africa 
was  still  remote,  and  while  there  was  any  hope  that  reverses 
might  alarm  the  Carthaginian  Senate  into  yet  giving  him  that 
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Bnpport,  which  they  in  fact  Bent  too  sparingly  and  too  late. 
Their  apathy  was,  however,  matched  by  the  inactivity  in  which 
the  Bomans  rejoiced  over  their  victory  and  indulged  their  ex- 
haustion. 

The  army  was  once  more  reduced,  and  a  state  of  peace  was  anti- 
cipated by  employing  in  the  repayment  of  loans  and  the  regulation 
of  the  disordered  relations  of  the  allieB  the  resources  and  the  time 
that  ought  to  have  been  devoted  to  crushing  Hannibal.  ^^It 
forms,"  says  Dr.  Mommsen,  "a  brilliant  proof  of  the  strategic 
talent  of  £[annibal,  as  well  as  of  the  incapacity  of  the  Boman 
generals  now  opposed  to  him,  that  after  this  he  was  still  able  for 
four  years  to  keep  the  fidd,  and  that  all  the  superiority  of  his 
opponents  could  not  compel  him  either  to  shut  himself  up  in  for- 
tresses or  to  embart" 

It  is  time  to  return  to  Spain,  the  scene  where  the  issue  of  the 
war  was  decided  by  the  genius  of  young  Publius  Scipio,  known  in 
history  as  the  elder  Africanus.  After  the  fall  of  the  elder  Publius 
Scipio  and  of  his  brother  Oneius,  the  relics  of  their  forces,  rallied 
under  C.  Marcius,  kept  the  line  of  the  Ebro,  and  gave  the  Senate 
time  to  send  thither  a  legion  of  12,000  men,  under  the  proprsstor 
C.  Claudius  Nero,  whose  career  in  Spain  gave  a  bright  promise  of 
his  exploits  in  Italy.  Sy  a  bold  advance  into  Andalusia,  he  re- 
duced Hasdrubal  to  a  position  in  which  he  only  avoided  surrender 
by  a  gross  breach  of  faith.  But  Nero  had  none  of  the  political 
genius  required  to  improve  his  military  success ;  and  he  failed  to- 
obtain  such  a  hold  upon  the  country  as  might  prevent  the  threat- 
ened expedition  of  Hasdrubal  into  Italy.  In  this  emergency  the* 
Senate  resolved  to  send  a  powerful  army  into  Spain  under  a  procon- 
sul, the  choice  of  whom  was  left  to  the  popular  election.  But  at 
first  none  was  found  to  claim  the  dangerous  honour.  At  length,, 
when  all  the  veteran  commanders  of  consular  and  prsetorian  rank 
held  back,  Publius  Cobnblius  Scipio  presented  liimself  as  a  can- 
didate. At  the  age  of  twenty-four*  he  was  not  yet  eligible  for 
the  lowest  of  the  curule  offices,  but  he  already  filled  the  highest 
place  in  the  favour  of  his  fellow  citizens.  His  exploit  at  the  Tre- 
bia,  while  serving  his  first  apprenticeship  to  war,  had  invested  him 
with  the  halo  of  filial  piety  as  well  as  heroism.  Two  years  later, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  had  filled  the  office  of  military  tribune, 
and  had  saved  tiie  relics  of  the  army  of  Cannse  as  much  by  his 
conduct  as  his  courage.    The  quality  which  then  prevailed  over  the 

*  Thifl  is  aooorcUng  to  the  aoooont  which  places  his  birth  in  B.a  284 ;  but  othert 
make  him  27  ia  B.C.  210. 
TOL.  n. — 80 
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selfish  fears  of  the  Bomau  nobles,  and  kept  them  to  their  duty, 
was  that  which  forms  the  key  to  his  whole  brilliant  life.  That 
quality  cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Mommsen :  "  Publius  Scipio  was  one  who  was  himself  enff^unastic 
and  who  inspired  enthusiasm.  He  was  not  one  of  the  tew,  who 
by  their  energy  and  iron  will  constrain  the  world  to  adopt  and 
move  in  new  paths  for  ages,  or  who  grasp  the  reins  of  destiny 
for  years,  till  its  wheels  roll  over  them.  Publius  Scipio  gained 
battles  and  conquered  couutries  under  the  instructions  of  the 
Senate ;  with  the  aid  of  his  military  laurels  he  took  also  a  promi- 
nent position  in  Eome  as  a  statesman ;  but  a  wide  interval  sepa- 
rates such  a  man  from  an  Alexander  or  a  Osesar.  As  an  ofiicerhe 
rendered  at  least  no  greater  service  to  his  country  than  Marcus 
Marcellus;  and  as  a  politician,  although  not  perhaps  himself  fuUy 
conscious  of  the  unpatriotic  and  personal  character  of  his  policy, 
he  injured  his  country  at  least  as  much  as  he  benefited  her  by 
his  military  skill.  Yet  a  special  charm  lingers  around  the  form 
of  that  graceful  hero ;  it  is  surrounded,  as  with  a  dazzling  halo, 
by  the  atmosphere  of  serene  and  confident  inspiration,  in  which 
Scipio,  with  mingled  credulity  and  adroitness,  always  moved. 
With  quite  enough  of  enthusiasm  to  warm  men's  hearts,  and 
enough  of  calculation  to  follow  in  every  case  the  dictates  of  intel- 
ligence, while  not  leaving  out  of  account  the  vulgar ;  not  naive 
enough  to  share  the  belief  of  the  multitude  in  his  divine  inspirar 
tions,  nor  straightforward  enough  to  set  it  aside,  and  yet,  in 
secret,  thoroughly  persuaded  that  he  was  a  man  especially  favoured 
K>f  the  gods — in  a  word,  a  genuine  prophetic  nature ;  raised  above 
the  people,  and  not  less  aloof  from  them ;  a  man  steadfast  to  his 
"word  and  kingly  in  his  bearing,  who  thought  that  he  would 
iiumble  himself  by  adopting  the  ordinary  title  of  a  king,  but 
Qcould  never  understand  how  the  constitution  of  the  republic 
should  in  his  case  be  binding ;  so  confident  in  his  own  greatness, 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  envy  or  of  hatred,  courteously  acknowl- 
.edged  other  men's  merits,  and  compassionately  forgave  other 
men's  faults ;  an  excellent  officer,  and  a  refined  diplomatist,  with- 
lOut  presenting  the  oflFensive  special  stamp  of  either  calling; 
nniting  Hellenic  culture  with  the  friUest  national  feeling  of  a 
.Etoman;  an  accomplished  speaker,  and  of  graceful  manners — 
tPublius  Scipio  won  the  hearts  of  soldiers  and  of  women,  of  his 
(Countrymen,  and  of  the  Spaniards,  of  his  rivals  in  the  Senate,  and 
.of  his  greater  Carthaginian  antagonist  Soon  his  name  was  on 
every  one's  lips,  and  his  was  the  star  which  seemed  destined  to 
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bring  victory  and  peace  to  his  country."*  He  had  already  been 
elected  cnrule  sedile  in  b.o.  212,  though  below  the  legal  age ;  and, 
as  he  now  presented  himself  to  the  people,  in  the  freshness  of  his 
manly  beanty,  offering  to  pass  over  to  the  scene  of  his  father's 
and  his  tmcle's  death,  and  in  avenging  them  to  save  his  country, 
he  was  received  with  an  enthusiasm  which  communicated  itself  to 
the  whole  enterprise.  It  has,  in  fact,  been  suggested  that  his 
candidature  was  arranged  with  the  Senate  for  the  very  purpose  of 
giving  popularity  to  the  Spanish  war. 

Scipio  arrived  in  Spain  in  the  autumn  of  b.o.  210,  with  Marcus 
Silanus  as  his  lieutenant :  his  army,  imited  with  that  of  Nero,  num- 
bered about  30,000  men.  The  fleet  was  commanded  by  his  friend 
0.  Laelius,  the  father  of  that  Lselius  whose  devoted  friendship  for 
the  younger  Afiicanus  has  become  so  celebrated  through  the  pen  of 
Cicero.  The  Carthaginian  forces  in  the  peninsula  were  still  under 
the  same  three  generals,  whose  want  of  concert  showed  itself  in 
their  widely  scattered  positions.  While  Hasdrubal  Barca  was  col- 
lecting his  forces  on  the  table-land  of  Castile,  with  a  view  to  the 
passage  of  the  Ebro  and  the  Pyrenees,  Mago  was  at  the  Straits, 
and  Hasdrubal  the  son  of  Gisgo  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus.  Scipio 
resolved  to  make  an  attempt  upon  New  Carthage  before  either  of 
the  distant  armies  could  come  to  its  relief.  Early  in  the  spring  of 
B.C.  209,  his  army  and  fleet  started  from  Tarraco,  and  following 
the  direct  line  along  the  coast,  appeared  before  the  city.  Mago,  a 
resolute  commander,  strengthened  a  garrison  of  only  1000  Cartha- 
ginians by  calling  the  citizens  to  arms,  and  attempted  a  sally,  in 
which  he  was  repulsed.  Assaulted  in  his  turn,  Mago  kept  the 
Eomans  at  bay  upon  the  tongue  of  land  on  the  end  of  which  the 
city  stood.  But  while  the  attention  of  the  garrison  was  thus 
occupied,  Scipio  directed  his  main  attack  from  the  side  of  the 
harbour,  "  where  Neptune  himself  showed  the  way,"  over  a  bank 
left  dry  by  the  ebb  tide.  Here  the  defenders  had  deserted  the 
walls,  to  take  part  in  the  conflict  on  the. land  side:  an  entrance 
was  easily  effected :  and  Mago,  seeing  the  city  lost,  surrendered 
the  citadel.  The  magnificent  schemes  of  Hamilcar  and  his  sons 
were  annihilated  in  a  single  day  by  the  loss  of  their  great  capital, 
with  its  ships  and  munitions  of  war,  its  stores  of  corn,  and  a 
treasure  of  600  talents.  Master  of  the  persons  of  10,000  cap- 
tives, among  whom  were  eighteen  Carthaginian  judges,  Scij>io 
rendered  to  the  citizens  their  liberty  on  condition  of  obedience  to 

*  HommseD,  Witoryof  Rome^  voL  ii.  pp.  159, 160. 
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Rome.  The  hostages  of  the  Spanish  tribes  friendly  to  Carthago 
were  promised  liberty  as  soon  as  thdr  people  should  send  in  their 
adhesion ;  and  in  fact  the  fall  of  Kew  Carthage  was  soon  followed 
by  the  submission  of  nearly  all  the  nations  on  both  sides  of  the 
Ebro.  To  crown  this  brilliant  success,  Scipio  averted,  for  the 
present,  the  danger  he  had  risked  for  its  achieyement,  by  returning 
to  Tarraco  before  Hasdrubal  had  time  to  cross  the  Ebro. 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  young  general  was  too  much  dazzled 
by  the  prospect  of  conquering  all  Spain,  to  pay  sufficient  r^ard  to 
the  more  important  bearing  of  his  operations  on  the  war  in  Italy, 
lie  endangered  his  own  communications  by  breaking  up  his  fleet, 
in  order  to  strengthen  his  army  with  the  crews ;  and  he  failed  to 
prevent  the  departure,  first  of  Hasdrubal  and  afterwards  of  Mago, 
to  their  brother's  aid.  He  encountered  the  former  at  Bsecula  in 
Andalusia ;  and  though  Scipio  claimed  a  hard-won  victory,  Has- 
drubal succeeded,  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  portion  of  his  army,  in 
drawing  off  his  best  troops,  with  his  elephants  and  treasure,  to  the 
north  coast,  whence  he  effected  bis  passage  into  Gaul  by  the  west- 
em  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  to  reap  the  fatal  reward  of  his  daring 
perseverance  on  the  banks  of  the  Metaurus.  His  departure  left 
Spain  an  easy  conquest  to  Scipio,  though  at  the  risk  of  Italy. 
Hasdrubal  the  son  of  Giago,  and  Mago,  with  the  aid  of  the  light 
cavalry  of  Masinissa  and  of  a  reinforcement  sent  from  Carthage 
under  Hanno,  kept  up  a  desultory  warfieLre  in  the  interior  through 
the  campaign  of  b«o.  207.  In  the  following  year  the  Carthagi- 
nians made  another  of  those  desperate  efforts  by  which,  as  we 
have  seen  in  Sicily,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  showing  too  late 
what  timely  exertion  might  have  effected ;  and  their  new  army  of 
70,000  foot,  4000  horse,  and  32  elephants,  united  to  the  forces  of 
Hasdrubal  and  Mago,  was  totally  defeated  in  a  second  battle  at 
Bfficula,  where  the  tactics  of  Scipio  have  been  compared  to  those 
of  Wellington  at  Salamanca.  Keeping  back  his  own  Spaniards, 
on  whiHU  he  could  place  no  reliance,  he  threw  the  weight  of  his 
legions  on  the  hastily  raised  and  probably  disaffected  Spanish 
troops,  who  formed  the  bulk  of  the  hostile  army.  When  the 
battle  was  lost,  the  Spanigh  levies  dissolved  like  the  snow  in 
spring;  and  Hasdrubal  and  Mago  escaped  almost  alone  to  Gades. 
That  primeval  settlement  of  the  Phoenicians  was  the  only  spot 
they  now  held  in  the  peninsula  (b.o.  206). 

This  decisive  victory  not  only  left  Scipio  fi^ee  to  carry  the  war 
over  into  Africa,  but  secured  him  no  less  an  auxiliary  than 
Masinissa.    Dazzled  by  the  success  of  the  Roman  arms,  and 
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fascinated  br  the  personal  influence  of  Scipio,  the  king  of  the 
Maasjlians — as  he  had  now  become  by  the  death  of  his  &ther 
Galar-Haeeretly  promised  his  aid  to  the  Bomans.  The  enthusiastic 
young  victor  was  tempted  to  make  a  similar  experiment  on  the 
rival  chief  of  the  Massaesylians.  He  arossed  over  to  Africa  with 
only  two  qninqueremeSy  and  spent  some  days  at  the  court  of 
Syphax,  not  only  in  the  security  of  nomad  hospitality,  but  in 
friendly  intercourse  with  his  adversary,  Hasdrubal  the  son  of 
Gisgo,  who  had  crossed  over  from  Gades  on  a  like  errand.  The 
charm  of  Bcipio's  conversation  proved  less  powerful  than  the 
beauty  of  Sophonisba,  the  daughter  of  Hasdrubal;  and  the 
promise  of  her  hand  determined  Syphax  to  the  side  of  Carthage, 
as  its  refusal  was  said  to  have  been  the  secret  cause  of  Masinissa's 
defection.  The  tragic  end  of  this  princess  has  been  a  favourite 
theme  with  poets  and  painters.  Falling  into  the  hands  of  Masi- 
nissa  when  he  stormed  his  rival's  capital,  she  won  his  heart  and 
became  his  bride,  but  Scipio,  dreading  her  influence  over  his 
ally,  demanded  her  surrender  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  Masinissa 
only  saved  her  from  the  shame  of  being  shown  in  the  Eoman 
triumph  by  sending  her  a  bowl  of  poison. 

The  romantic  excursion  of  Scipio  to  Africa  had  almost  lost  him 
Spain.  The  tribes  which  had  reluctantly  borne  the  Carthaginian 
yoke  thought  to  expel  all  foreigners  £rom  their  soil;  and  the 
Eoman  soldiers  were  clamorous  for  their  pay.  Scarcely  had  the 
rebdlion  been  suppressed,  and  a  terrible  example  given  to  the 
Spaniards  by  the  sack  of  Illituigi,  when  the  iUness  of  Scipio 
was  seized  by  8000  of  his  troops  as  the  occasion  for  a  mutiny, 
which  his  unexpected  recovery  enabled  him  promptly  to  suppress. 
The  last  hope  of  Carthage  in  the  peninsula  was  at  an  end ;  and 
Mago,  who  could  not  long  have  defended  Gades,  was  directed  by 
the  Senate  to  gather  all  the  force  that  he  had  left,  and  to  make 
a  last  effort  to  aid  Hannibal  in  Italy.  The  sea  had  been  laid  open 
by  Scipio's  destruction  of  his  own  fleet,  and  the  youngest  son  of 
Hamilcar  sailed  first  to  Minorca,  the  capital  of  which  still  bears 
his  name,  and  thence  in  the  following  spring  to  Liguria,  whose 
mountaineers  supplied  him  with  one  more  army.  But  his  force 
was  too  weak,  and  Hannibal  was  too  distant  and  too  much  re 
duced,  for  any  effective  operations.  Beyond  the  sack  of  Genoa, 
all  that  Mago  could  do  was  to  maintain  a  guerilla  warfare  for  two 
years.  At  length,  defeated  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  by  Qaintilius  Varus, 
he  embarked  for  A&ica,  but  died  of  his  wounds  on  the  voyage,  in 
the  year  before  his  brother's  overthrow  at  Zama  (b.o.  203). 
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The  departure  of  Mago  severed  the  last  Hold  of  Carthage  upon 
Spain  ;*  and  Scipio  so  well  knew  how  to  improve  his  victory  bj 
his  personal  inflaence,  that  the  natives,  charmed  by  his  generosity, 
humanity,  and  r^al  courtesy,  would  willingly  have  chosen  him 
for  their  king.  But,  however  eager  to  bend  the  state  to  his  own 
will,  Scipio  was  too  sincere  a  patriot  to  gratify  his  ambition  at  its 
expense.  That  ambition  had  the  one  aim  of  finishing  the  war, 
and  to  this  end  Scipio  resolved  to  take  for  his  base  not  Spain 
alone,  but  the  whole  resources  of  the  Eoman  empire.  He  returned 
to  Italy,  and  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship. 
In  spite  of  his  being  still  far  within  the  legal  age,  and  his  not 
having  served  the  prsetorship,  he  was  elected  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  centuries ;  and  the  sole  conduct  of  the  war  was  ensured 
by  giving  him  for  colleague  the  chief  pontiff,  P.  Licinius  Crassus, 
whose  office  forbade  his  leaving  Italy.  But  still  his  object  was 
not  yet  gained.  The  old  Boman  party  in  the  Senate,  headed  by 
the  venerable  Fabius  Maxim  us,  were  opposed  to  the  African  cam- 
paign, and  adhering  to  the  ^^ safer  policy" — always  so  dear  to 
cautious  mediocrity — ^would  have  been  content  with  driving  Han- 
nibal out  of  Italy.  Other  feelings  were  mingled  with  this  hesi- 
tation. It  was  not  in  human  nature  for  the  ancient  senators  to 
view  without  jealousy  the  unprecedented  popularity  of  one  who, 
besides  being  young,  was  imbued  with  the  Greek  learning  which 
they  distrusted  and  disliked.  Kor  does  his  military  career  seem 
to  have  inspired  them  with  full  confidence.  His  affable  spirit 
was  too  closely  allied  to  a  laxity  which  allowed  dangerous 
license  to  his  subordinates;  and,  in  his  eagerness  to  conquer 
Spain,  he  had  risked  a  second  conflagration  in  Italy.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  occasion  itself  and  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
people  had  imited  to  declare  that  the  war  must  be  finished  in 
Africa,  and  that  Scipio  was  the  man  to  finish  it.  So  the  Senate 
temporized.  Sicily  was  assigned  to  Scipio  for  his  province,  where 
he  was  to  build  a  fleet  and  make  all  other  preparations  for  passing 
over  to  Africa  in  the  following  year.  The  Senate  withheld  firom 
the  consul  the  usual  power  of  making  a  new  levy,  on  the  pretext 
that  his  real  province  was  sufficiently  defended  by  the  two  legions 

*  As  early  as  the  following  year  (b.c.  206)  the  two  great  diYisions  of  the  peninsala 
made  by  the  Ebro  were  oonatitated  ioto  the  Romati  provinces  of  Hither  and  Farther 
Spain  {HtKpama  CUerior  and  SUpania  UJierior),  In  the  division  of  the  provinoei 
by  Augustus,  the  former  was  known  by  the  name  of  Tarriteoiuimt,  from  its  capita] 
TarracOf  and  the  latter  was  Bubdiyided  into  Btstiea  (the  r^on  of  the  Betis,  Ouadal 
quiver)  and  iMtUaniOf  divisions  which  correspond  roughly  to  Anda^una  and  Fartuff^ 
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already  in  the  island ;  and  even  these  were  still  under  a  stigma, 
for  they  were  the  relics  of  the  army  of  Cannae.  The  permission 
to  enrol  volunteers  throughout  Italy  was  perhaps  designed  as  a 
means  of  ridding  the  land  of  a  class  whom  it  was  difficult  to 
bring  back  to  order.  "  The  African  army,"  says  Mommsen,  "  was, 
in  the  view  of  the  majority  of  the  Senate,  a  forlorn  hope  of  dis- 
rated companies  and  volunteers,  the  loss  of  whom,  in  any  event, 
the  state  needed  not  greatly  to  regret."  The  one  opening  left  in 
this  fence  of  jealousy  was  enough  for  Scipio,  and  the  volunteer 
spirit  of  Italy  rose  at  the  call,  as  in  the  crisis  of  the  First  Punic 
War.  Money  was  raised  for  the  fleet  by  contributions  levied  on 
certain  disaffected  cities  of  Etruria,  and  on  the  states  of  Sicily ; 
and  forty  days  sufficed  for  its  equipment.  The  recruits  who 
flocked  in  from  all  parts  of  Italy  were  already  for  the  most  part 
experienced  in  war.  The  winter  sufficed  for  all  needful  prepara- 
tions, and  at  the  beginning  of  b.o.  204,  the  expedition  was  ready 
to  sail  for  Africa.  At  this  very  juncture,  the  only  hope  remaining 
to  the  Carthaginians  of  succour  from  without  was  cut  off  by  the 
peace  which  was  made  between  the  Bomans  and  Philip  of  Mace- 
donia (b.o.  205). 

Meanwhile  Scipio  had  almost  afforded  his  enemies  a  triumph. 
On  his  way  to  Sicily  he  had  stayed  to  complete  the  reduction  of 
Locri.  This  interference  in  a  province  not  his  own  was  followed 
by  gross  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  officer  whom  he  left  in 
command  there;  and  the  citizens  carried  their  complaints  to 
Eome.  !N'or  was  the  Senate  less  offended  at  the  rumours  of 
Scipio's  almost  regal  style  of  living  in  Sicily,  where  he  was  said 
to  be  spending  his  time  in  the  Greek  gymnasia,  and  with  the 
Greek  artists  and  men  of  letters.  A  commission  of  inquiry  was 
sent  to  Sicily ;  but  when  they  saw  the  real  state  of  his  prepara- 
tions, they  flung  away  all  distrust,  and  bade  him  in  the  name  of 
the  Senate  to  cross  over  into  Africa. 

On  the  side  of  the  Carthaginians,  Hannibal  was  still  pent  up 
in  the  Bruttian  peninsula,  xmwilling  to  let  go  his  last  hold  of 
Italy :  Mago,  in  Liguria  and  Gaul,  was  too  far  off  to  influence 
the  course  of  events.  The  defence  of  Africa  depended  on  itself. 
The  Carthaginians  had  obtained  a  powerftil  ally  in  Syphax,  who 
had  overrun  the  territories  of  Masinissa,  and  driven  him  as  a 
fugitive  to  the  borders  of  the  desert.  The  force  at  Carthage 
itself  consisted  of  20,000  foot,  6000  horse,  and  14:0  elephants, 
Mrith  a  strong  fleet  in  the  harbour.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
oppose  the  passage  of  Scipio,  who  landed  in  the  spring  of  b.c. 
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204,  at  the  Fair  Promontory,*  nortli  of  Utica.  He  was  at  once 
joined  by  Masiuissa,  bringing  indeed  no  army,  but  a  spirit  and 
experience  which  were  invaluable.  The  Libyans  waited  the  first 
events  of  the  campaign  before  taking  a  part.  The  Pnnic  force 
proved  unable  to  resist  the  Bomans  in  the  field,  and  after  some 
snccessfiil  cavalry  skirmishes,  Scipio  advanced  to  the  si^e  of 
Utica.  But  the  approach  of  a  great  Kumidian  army  under 
Syphax  compelled  him  to  retreat  to  a  fortified  camp  on  a  promon- 
tory south  of  the  Bagradas,  where  he  spent  the  winter.  This 
"Cornelian  Camp"  was  Scipio's  Torres  Vedra8.+ 

The  spring  of  b.c.  203  found  the  proconsul  in  a  most  critical 
position  between  the  armies  of  Syphax  and  the  Carthaginians ; 
but  he  extricated  himself  in  a  manner  equally  unscrupulous  and 
daring.  Having  thrown  the  enemy  off  their  guard  by  pretending 
a  wish  to  capitulate,  he  surprised  the  camp  of  the  Numidians, 
whose  reed  huts  were  speedily  in  a  blaze;  and  when  the  Cartha- 
ginians hastened  to  render  aid,  their  camp  was  surprised  in  turn. 
Both  armies  fled  in  panic,  suffering  a  terrible  loss  in  the  pursuit. 
Syphax  retreated  to  his  capital  of  Cirta,  the  almost  impregnable 
strength  of  which  has  failed  again  and  again  in  ancient  and  mod- 
cm  war.  It  now  yielded  to  the  assault  of  Leslius  and  Mafiinissa, 
giving  Syphax  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Bomans,  and  Sophonisba  to 
the  fate  which  has  been  related ;  while  Masrnissa,  consoled  for  her 
loss  by  the  kingdom  of  his  rival,  brought  the  united  force  of  the 
Numidians  to  the  aid  of  Borne. 

Meanwhile  the  Carthaginians,  having  been  reinforced  by  a 
corps  of  4000  Macedonians  under  Sopater,  and  by  a  body  of 
Celtiberian  mercenaries  from  Spain,  had  risked  and  lost  a  pitched 
battle  in  the  plain  of  the  Bagradas  near  Utica,  and  had  gained 
little  by  a  partially  successful  attack  of  their  fleet  on  Scipio's 
naval  camp.  Once  more,  as  in  the  times  of  Agathodes  and  B^ 
ulus,  they  were  shut  up  within  the  city,  and  it  was  only  the  reso- 
lution of  the  popular  party  that  averted  the  conclusion  of  a  peace. 
Hannibal  and  Mago  were  recalled  from  Italy.  The  latter,  as  we 
have  seen,  died  upon  his  voyage.  The  former,  who  had  only  been 
awaiting  in  his  head-quarters  at  Croton  the  result  of  renewed  n^o- 
tiations  with  Philip,  hastened  to  embark  on  the  transports  he  had 
kept  ready,  and  arrived  safely  at  Leptis  Parva  towards  the  cloee 
of  the  year  b.c.  203. 

*  Pulchram  PromoTUoritunj  probablj  the  modem  Ras  SicK  Bnu  Shuahei,  or  C  Zihttb 
(See  the  map  on  p.  869). 

t  The  spot  retained  the  name  of  Ocuira  CvmdUu    It  Vi  the  modem  Ghdlak, 
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Rome  was  glad  when  he  departed.  For  fifteen  years  his  prefix 
ence  in  Italy  had  been  an  incubus:  for  ten  of  those  fifteen  a 
pressing  terror.  The  Bomans  computed  their  losses  in  the  field 
at  300,000  men.  Their  best  and  bravest  generals^  the  Scipios, 
Paulus,  Gracchus,  Maroellus,  had  yielded  up  their  lives  on  the 
fields  where  many  more  had  left  their  reputation.  One  man  alone, 
of  all  who  commanded  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  had  come 
to  its  end  with  life  and  honour  both  preserved ;  and  in  his  person 
the  Bomans  decorated  the  whole  state  with  the  simple  trophy  of 
its  deliverance.  Of  all  the  crowns  which  formed  the  rewaixis  of 
distinguished  valour,  the  most  honourable  was  not  the  triumphal 
laurel  of  the  victorious  general ; — ^not  the  chaplets  of  golden  pali- 
sades, or  golden  turrets,  or  golden  beaks  of  ships,  won  by  the 
soldier  who  first  broke  into  an  enemy's  entrenchment,  or  scaled 
the  wall  of  a  fortress,  or  boarded  a  hostile  vessel ; — ^not  even  the 
civic  crown  of  oak  leaves,  the  price  of  the  precious  life  of  a  Boman 
citizen.  Above  all  these  in  raitk  was  the  Wreath  of  the  Blockade,* 
which  was  presented  by  a  late-beleaguered  army  to  the  general 
who  had  broken  up  the  siege,  made  of  grass  gathered  on  the  spot 
where  they  had  been  shut  up.  And  now  at  the  age  of  ninety, 
Quintus  Fabius  Maximus  was  crowned  with  a  chaplet  of  the  grass 
of  Italy,  as  the  man  who  had  first  shown  how  to  sustain  the  siege 
of  the  whole  country,  and  had  lived  to  see  it  broken  up ;  while 
the  youngest  consul  Home  had  ever  seen  was  gathering  in  Africa 
the  laurels  which  were  to  crown  the  final  triumph. 

The  arrival  of  Hannibal  on  the  coast  placed  the  popular  party 
at  Carthage  in  the  ascendant,  and  they  forced  a  rupture,  of  the 
negotiations  by  plundering  a  Boman  transport  fleet,  and  capturing 
a  Boman  envoy.  Scipio  avenged  the  outrage  by  devastating  the 
valley  of  the  Bagradas,  and  selUng  into  slavery  the  inhabitants,  to 
whom  he  had  previously  offered  a  free  capitulation.  Meanwhile 
Hannibal  advanced  inland  from  Hadrumetum  on  the  east  coast 
towards  the  upper  Bagradas,  where  the  rival  generals  met  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sicca  Venerea  {AlrKaff).  A  personal  con- 
ference ensued.  Both  leaders  are  said  to  have  been  anxious  for 
peace,  Hannibal  from  the  conviction  of  its  necessity,  Scipio  from 
the  fear  of  being  superseded.  But  we  can  hardly  believe  that 
either  would  have  been  content  to  forego  the  decisive  conflict,  and 
the  overtures  of  Hannibal  may  have  been  intended  to  forestall  the 
accusations  of  the  peace  party  at  Carthage.  He  was  unable  to 
obtain  any  better  terras  than  those  Scipio  had  already  offered, 

*  Ccrona  OMdhnalu, 
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the  cession  to  Borne  of  Spain  and  the  Mediterranean  iftlandff,  the 
confirmation  of  Masinissa  in  the  late  kingdom  of  Sjphaz,  the  sor- 
render  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  except  20  ships,  and  the  payment 
of  4000  talents  for  the  expenses  of  the  war — ^in  short,  the  redaction 
of  Carthage  to  the  rank  of  the  chief  city  of  Africa  Proper,  amidst 
donbtful  allies  and  disaffected  subjects,  stripped  of  all  imperial 
and  maritime  power,  and  with  Masinissa  planted  as  a  thorn  in  her 
side. 

Sach  terms  could  only  be  accepted  as  the  result  of  a  crushing 
defeat ;  and  the  Waterloo  of  ancient  history  was  fought  at  Zama, 
in  the  plain  of  the  Upper  Bagradas,  on  the  confines  of  Zeugitana 
and  Byzacium.*  In  no  great  battle  was  there  ever  less  of  acci- 
dent; in  none  did  the  issue  depend  more  on  the  skill  of  the 
generals  and  the  character  of  the  troops.  The  commanders  were 
weU  matched,  but  not  so  the  forces  at  their  disposal.  Scipio  had 
two  veteran  legions,  with  a  proportionate  number  of  auxiliaries, 
accustomed  to  act  in  the  perfect  unity  of  their  well-known  tactics, 
devoted  to  their  leader,  and  borne  along  by  his  own  enthusiastic 
faith  in  the  destiny  to  which  the  gods  had  called  him.  Hannibal, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  to  eke  out  the  relics  of  his  veteran  army 
with  the  African  levies  and  the  Carthaginian  militia,  of  whom  the 
latter  suspected  the  fidelity  of  the  Libyans,  while  the  former  re- 
membered how  often  they  had  been  sacrificed  to  save  the  lives  of 
the  Carthaginians.    On  both  sides  the  infantry  were  drawn  up  in 

*  Both  the  exact  place  and  time  of  the  batUe  are  unoertaiii.  Zama,  probably  the 
place  afterwards  called  Zama  Regia,  from  bdng  the  reaideooe  of  Jaba,  is  sappoaed  to 
be  now  represented  by  some  ruins  near  Jcuna,  The  usual  calculation,  which  &xea 
the  date  by  means  of  a  solar  eclipse  to  October  19,  B.a  202,  is  scarcely  trustworthy ; 
and  the  sequence  of  events  seems  to  imply  that  the  battle  was  fought  in  the  spring. 
The  parallel  between  Zama  and  Waterloo  is  noticed  by  Dr.  Arnold  in  the  following 
terms  :^"  Twice  has  there  been  witnessed  the  stru^e  of  the  highest  individoal 
genius  against  the  resources  and  institutions  of  a  great  nation ;  and  in  both  cases  the 
nation  has  been  victorious.  For  seventeen  years  Hannibal  strove  against  Rome ;  Ibi 
sixteen  years  Napoleon  Bonaparte  strove  against  England.  The  efforts  of  the  first 
ended  in  Zama:  those  of  the  second  in  Waterloo"  {Hidory  of  Botms^  vol  iiL  p.  62)l 
Sir  Edward  Creasy  has  further  called  attention  to  the  remarkable  paridlel  between  the 
nctorious  generals.  **  Scipio  and  Wellington  both  held  for  many  years  commands  of 
high  importance,  but  distant  from  the  main  theatre  of  war.  The  same  country  was 
the  scene  of  the  prindpal  military  career  of  each.  It  was  in  Spain  that  Scipio,  Bke 
Wellington,  successively  encountered  and  overthrew  nearly  all  the  subordinate  generals 
of  the  enemy  before  being  opposed  to  the  chief  champion  and  conqueror  himselfl  Both 
Sdpio  and  Wellington  restored  their  countrymen's  confidence  in  arms,  when  shaken  by 
a  series  of  reverses.  And  each  of  them  closed  a  long  and  perilous  war  by  a  oomplet« 
and  overwhelming  defeat  of  the  chosen  leader  and  the  chosen  veterans  of  the  foe"  (2>e>> 
>  BaiOe^,  pp.  127,  128) 
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tliree  L'nes,  with  the  cavalry  ou  the  wings,  the  Bomans  being  in 
their  regular  order,  while  Hannibal  placed  his  Africans  in  the  first 
rank,  the  militia  of  Carthage  in  the  second,  and  his  veterans  in 
the  third.  His  van  was  covered  by  a  formidable  array  of  80  ele- 
phants ;  bnt  long  experience  had  taught  the  Bomans  how  little 
these  beasts  were  to  be  dreaded,  and  Scipio  left  intervals  to  permit 
of  their  free  passage  through  his  lines.  Their  unwieldy  strength 
was  far  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  transference  to  the 
Eoman  side  of  the  arm  in  which  Oarthage  had  hitherto  been 
strongest,  the  Numidian  cavalry,  who  were  now  united  under  the 
command  of  Masinissa.  It  was  this  inequality  that  decided  the 
first  stage  of  the  conflict.  The  charge  of  the  elephants  was  spent 
upon  the  empty  spaces  in  the  Boman  lines ;  and,  galled  with  mis- 
siles as  they  passed  by,  they  were  driven  to  the  right  and  left 
among  the  Carthaginian  cavalry,  which,  while  thus  disordered, 
was  dispersed  by  the  ISTumidians  of  Masinissa.  Meanwhile  the 
contest  between  the  first  lines  of  the  infantry  lasted  till  both  were 
so  disordered  and  exhausted  as  to  fall  back  upon  the  second  ranks. 
Then  was  seen  the  fatal  defect  in  the  composition  of  the  Punic 
army.  The  Carthaginian  militia,  always  unable  to  put  out  their 
strength  till  driven  to  bay  within  their  waUs,  gave  such  faint  sup- 
I>ort  that  the  Libyans  deemed  themselves  once  more  betrayed, 
and  b^an  to  cut  their  way  through  the  second  line.  Hannibal, 
with  consummate  skill,  brought  up  his  reserve  to  the  front,  forcing 
aside  the  confused  masses  of  his  first  two  lines  to  the  right  and 
left,  while  Scipio  led  forward  his  second  and  third  lines  to  the 
flanks  of  his  first,  which  still  held  its  ground.  Though  fearfully 
outnumbered,  the  veterans  of  Hannibal  fought  like  men  who  had 
so  often  conquered  in  Italy,  and  yielded  not  an  inch  of  ground. 
But  by  this  time  the  Boman  cavalry,  returning  from  the  pursuit, 
surrounded  the  devoted  band,  and,  by  a  strange  revolution  of  for- 
tune, a  movement  such  as  had  almost  annihilated  the  Bomans  at 
Cannae  enabled  the  very  survivors  of  that  fatal  field  to  destroy 
their  conquerors  still  more  completely  on  the  plain  of  Zama : 
20,000  Carthaginians  were  left  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  as  many 
more  were  taken  prisoners.  In  a  word,  the  army  was  annihilated, 
and  Hannibal  himself  escaped  with  a  handful  of  men  to  Hadrume- 
tum.  His  conduct  of  the  battle  elicited  the  warmest  admiration 
of  his  young  conqueror,  and  an  interesting  story  is  told  of  the 
courtesies  exchanged  between  them  when  they  met  some  years 
later  at  the  court  of  Antiochus  the  Great  at  Eph^us,  where  Han* 
nibal  was  in  exile  when  Scipio  went  there  as  an  ambassador.    In 
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answer  to  an  inquiry,  whom  he  esteemed  the  greatest  of  genends, 
Hannibal  replied,  ^^  Alexander  the  Oreat."  ^^But  who  was  the 
second  ? "  asked  Scipio,  "Pyrrhns,**  was  the  tantalizing  answer. 
"  And  who  the  third  ? "  "  Myself/'  Surprised  at  having  found  no 
place  as  yet,  Scipio  rejoined,  "What  then  would  you  have  said  if 
you  had  conquered  me  at  Zama  ? "  '*  Then,"  exclaimed  Hannibal, 
"I  should  have  ranked  myself  above  Alexander,  above  Pyrrhus, 
above  every  other  general." 

Such  feelings  of  admiration  may  have  mingled  with  the  generous 
impulses  and  motives  of  sound  policy  which  induced  Scipio  to 
grant  tolerable  terms  of  peace.  He  was  too  wise  to  drive  Car- 
thage to  despair,  while  the  Numidians  were  still  recent  allies,  and 
the  Libyans  had  not  declared  decidedly  for  Bome ;  with  the  in- 
ternal strength  of  the  city  as  yet  untried,  and  above  all  with 
such  a  general  as  Hannibal.  He  has  been  accused  of  hurrying  on 
the  peace,  for  fear  of  leaving  a  successor  to  reap  the  honours  of 
the  war ;  but  the  glory  of  his  victory  placed  him  above  the  danger 
of  an  immediate  recall,  and  the  resistance  offered  to  the  younger 
Scipio,  when  Carthage  was  in  her  extremity,  proved  the  wisdom 
of  not  provoking  such  resistance  now.  But  we  cannot  doubt  tiiat 
the  noble  mind  of  Scipio  was  swayed  by  higher  motives,  which  the 
better  part  of  the  Senate  would  comprehend  and  share.  The  inso- 
lent pride,  which  regards  the  destruction  of  a  foe  as  the  natural 
consequence  of  his  defeat,  is  as  short-sighted  as  it  is  insensat-e.  It 
has  been  condemned  by  all  true  statesmen,  from  the  time  of  him 
who  protested  against  putting  out  one  «f  the  eyes  of  Greece,  to 
those  who  had  in  our  own  times  to  decide  the  fate  of  France.  "Is 
it  to  be  supposed,"  exclaims  the  eloquent  German  hist<M-ian, 
"that  one  so  generous,  unprejudiced,  and  intelligent  as  Scipio, 
should  not  have  asked  himself  of  what  benefit  it  could  be  to  his 
country,  now  that  the  political  power  of  the  Carthaginian  dty  was 
annihilated,  utterly  to  destroy  that  primitive  seat  of  commerce  and 
of  agriculture,  and  wickedly  to  overthrow  one  of  the  main  pillars 
of  the  then  existing  civilization  ?  The  time  had  not  yet  come 
when  the  first  men  of  Rome  lent  themselves  to  demolish  the  civil- 
ization of  their  neighbours,  and  frivolously  fancied  that  they  could 
wash  away  from  themselves  the  eternal  infamy  of  the  nation  by 
shedding  an  idle  tear." 

Nor  was  the  magnanimity  of  Hannibal  less  conspicuous  in  sub- 
mitting to  the  fate  of  the  vanquished.  The  peace  party  at  Car- 
thage left  to  him  the  odium  of  the  negotiation.  He  saw  that  it 
was  impossible  to  resist  terms  which  would  disable  Carthage  from 
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becoming  again  the  riyal  of  Bome,  and  himself  firom  renewing  the 
great  Barcine  enterprise.  The  state  had  been  played  and  lost, 
and  the  forfeit  was  enough  to  satisfy  even  the  revenge  of  Eome. 
Carthage  was  placed  so  completely  at  her  feet,  that  no  attempt  was 
made  to  improve  the  opportunity  of  the  great  Eastern  wars,  and 
resistance  was  only  roused  at  length  when  the  doom  of  the  city 
was  pronounced.  Besides  the  conditions  already  prescribed  in 
favour  of  Borne  and  Masinissa,  and  the  increase  of  tiie  pecuniary 
demand  to  an  annual  contribution  of  200  talents  (nearly  £50,000), 
the  Carthaginians  bound  themselves  to  make  no  war  upon  Bome 
or  her  allies  beyond  the  limits  of  Afi'ica,  and  not  to  go  to  war  even 
in  Africa  itself  without  the  permission  of  the  Bomans.  Thus  she 
was  restricted  within  the  limits  of  her  original  territory  in  iSeugi* 
tana  and  Byzacium,  with  the  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Tripolis, 
hemmed  in  on  the  land  side  by  Masinissa's  Kumidian  hordes,* 
shut  out  from  the  Mediterranean  by  Bome,  and  reduced  to  a  con- 
dition little  more  than  tributary.  The  peace  was  ratified  in  b.o. 
201,  and  with  this  closing  year  of  a  centuiy  Carthage  virtually 
disappears  from  the  history  of  the  world,  until  our  attention  is 
recalled  to  the  brief  episode  of  her  destruction. 

The  military  career  of  Hannibal  in  his  country's  service  was 
closed,  when — ^like  Wellington  and  Napoleon — he  was  but  45  years 
old ;  and,  if  he  was  not  destined,  like  the  former,  to  influence  the 
policy  of  a  long  peace  won  by  victory,  neither  did  he  die,  like  the 
latter,  in  distant  exile,  till  he  had  made  more  than  one  effort  to  re- 
trieve the  fortunes  of  his  country.  The  vast  influence  he  had  won  in 
spite  of  his  defeat — confessed  by  his  opponents  when  they  left  the 
peace  negotiations  in  his  hands — and  the  power  acquired  by  the  pop- 
ular party  through  the  obvious  incapacity  of  the  nobles,  enabled  him 
to  commence  an  internal  reform  as  a  new  basis  of  political  power 
for  Carthage.  We  have  already  noticed  the  nature  of  this  reform, 
and  its  inevitable  failure  through  the  hopeless  corruption  of  the 
people ;  but  his  political  ascendancy  seems  to  have  lasted  during 
the  nine  years  that  he  remained  at  Carthage.  Meanwhile,  it  is  no 
discredit  to  the  enthusiastic  patriot  and  the  enemy  devoted  by  a 
life-long  vow,  if  he  did  what  he  could  to  encourage  the  foes  of 
Bome,  though  the  details  of  such  intrigues  are  recorded  only  by 
his  enemies.    It  was  no  fault  of  Hannibal,  but  a  striking  example 

*  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Komidian  kingdom  of  Masimsfla  did  not  merely 
lie,  like  the  Namidia  of  the  maps,  to  the  west  of  the  Carthaginian  territoiy  (AMca  Propria), 
but  swept  nnmd  it  on  the  sonth,  to  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  and  stOl  fhrtfaer  eastward,  below 
Tripolis. 
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of  the  providential  dispensation  by  which  the  course  of  events  is 
ordered,  that  the  kings  of  Macedonia  and  Syria  reserved  their 
attacks  till  Rome  conld  deal  with  them  singly.  At  length,  when 
Antiochns  the  Great  was  on  the  point  of  engaging  in  his  war  with 
Kome,  the  Anti-Barcine  faction  at  Carthage  denounced  Hannibal 
as  an  abettor  of  the  Syrian  king.  Cn.  Servilius  was  sent  as  am- 
bassador to  Carthage,  openly  to  demand  an  explanation,  but 
secretly  to  obtain  the  surrender  of  Hannibal,  or  even,  as  is  alleged 
by  some,  his  assassination.  Hannibal  remained  all  day  at  his 
post  in  the  Senate  and  Forum  and  took  part  in  the  discussion,  but 
at  nightfall  he  rode  off  to  his  marine  villa,  where  in  the  hidden  bay 
he  had  ships  always  ready  to  put  to  sea,  and  left  the  ambasimdor 
to  carry  back  to  Rome  the  alarming  news  of  his  escape.  He  was 
received  with  open  arms  by  Antiochns  at  Ephesus  (b.c.  195),  and 
arranged  a  plan  of  campaign,  in  which  his  military  genius  and 
his  steadfast  enmity  to  Rome  were  equally  conspicuous ;  but,  as 
we  shall  see  in  the  following  chapter,  only  so  much  of  it  was 
adopted  as  involved  Hannibal  in  his  last  defeat,  fighting  at  sea 
against  Rome  aided  by  the  ships  of  Carthage.  When  the  rejection 
of  his  advice  produced  the  foreseen  result,  and  Antiochns  was  over- 
thrown by  the  Scipios  at  Magnesia  (b.c.  190),  the  surrender  of 
Hannibal  was  made  one  of  the  conditions  of  peace.  Once  more  he 
fled  to  the  court  of  Prusias  of  Bithynia ;  but  the  Romans  could  feel 
no  security  while  their  dreaded  enemy  still  lived,  and  T.  Quinctius 
Flamininus  was  sent  to  demand  his  surrender  or  death.  Hannibal's 
house  was  beset  by  assassins,  and  he  chose  death  by  taking  poison. 
^^  He  had  long  been  prepared  to  do  so,"  adds  a  Roman,  ^'  for  he 
knew  the  Romans  and  the  faith  of  kings.  The  year  of  his  death 
is  uncertain;  probably  he  died  in  the  latter  half  of  b.c.  183,  at  the 
age  of  76.  When  he  was  bom,  Rome  was  contending  with 
doubtAil  success  for  the  possession  of  Sicily ;  he  had  lived  long 
enough  to  see  the  west  wholly  subdued,  and  to  fight  his  own  last 
battle  with  the  Romans  against  the  vessels  of  his  native  eitf, 
which  had  itself  become  Roman ;  and  he  was  constrained  at  last 
to  remain  a  mere  spectator,  while  Rome  overpowered  the  East  as 
the  tempest  overpowers  the  ship  that  has  no  one  at  the  helm,  and 
to  feel  that  he  alone  was  the  pilot  that  could  have  weathered  the 
storm.  There  was  left  to  him  no  further  hope  to  be  disappointed 
when  he  died ;  but  he  had  honestly,  through  fifty  years  of  struggle, 
kept  the  oath  he  had  sworn  when  a  boy."  *  His  great  adversary 
Scipio  died,  probably  in  the  same  year,  in  voluntary  exile. 

*  MammBen,  ^doryof  Rame^  vol  il  p.  282. 
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At  Rome  the  peace  was  celebrated  with  rejoicings  not  yet  free 
from  the  dash  of  bitterness  infused  by  the  survival  of  their  great 
enemy,  whose  supreme  personal  influence  in  the  contest  their  own 
writers  justly  mark  by  calling  it  the  HarvniJxdiOj  as  well  as  the 
Second  Punic  War.  Its  result  was  to  make  the  great  rival  of  Bome 
her  vassal,  and  the  warlike  Africans,  who  had  formed  the  chief 
military  strength  of  Carthage,  her  allies  ; — ^to  transfer  from  the 
Phoenician  to  the  Latin  republic  the  dominion  of  the  seas  and  the 
empire  of  the  West,  where  Spain  and  the  islands  were  provinces 
of  Bome  and  Massilia  her  close  ally ; — and  to  foreshadow  the  great 
conflict  with  the  East,  of  which  a  beginning  had  been  made  in  the 
fitful  hostilities  with  Macedonia.  Meanwhile  much  had  still  to  be 
done  in  Italy  itself.  The  tribes  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  had  to  be  re- 
duced to  a  state  which  should  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  as- 
sist another  invader,  and  the  Sabellian  and  Greek  states,  which 
had  for  a  time  been  seduced  to  the  side  of  Hannibal,  had  to  be 
Latinized  more  and  more  by  the  confiscation  of  their  lands,  the 
imposition  of  Latin  customs,  and  the  foundation  of  Latin  colonies. 
In  the  ten  years  following  the  second  Punic  war,  colonies  were 
planted  at  Venusia,  Namia,  Cosa,  Sipontum,  Croton,  Salemum, 
and  other  places ;  and  some  of  the  maritime  cities  of  the  south  re- 
ceived Latin  names ;  thus,  Thurii  became  Copia,  and  Vibo  Valen- 
tia.  It  was  slower  work  to  restore  the  ruined  cities  and  to  fill  up 
the  blanks  in  the  population  and  in  the  culture  of  the  land,  caused 
by  the  fifteen  years  during  which  Italy  had  been  the  theatre  of  the 
war.  The  extent  to  which  the  country  suffered  fix)m  its  inveterate 
sore  of  brigandage  is  attested  by  the  condemnation  in  one  year  of 
7000  robbers  in  Apulia  alone.  Finally,  the  old  simple  habits  of 
the  Latin  rural  population  and  of  the  yeomen  burgesses  of  Bome 
had  been  completely  undermined.  But  time  was  required  to 
decide  how  far  these  evils  would  affect  the  stability  of  the  republic, 
and  what  would  be  the  issue  of  the  brilliant  prospect  of  foreign 
conquest  opened  by  the  victory  over  Carthage.  For  the  present 
there  was  enough  to  fill  the  minds  of  men,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest;  as  they  shared  or  witnessed  the  triumphal  procession  of  the 
young  conqueror  to  the  Capitol,  to  thank  the  gods  to  whom  he 
never  ceased  to  give  the  glory  of  his  exploits. 
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CHAPTER    XXVn. 


THE  MACEDONIAN  AND  ASIATIC  WARS. 
B.C.   220  TO  B.C.   187. 


**  After  this  ahall  he  [the  king  of  the  north]  tarn  his  fbce  unto  the  Islei,  and  ahtD 
ttke  many:  Imt  a  prince  for  hia  own  behalf  shall  cause  the  reproach  offered  by  hhn  to 
cease ;  without  his  own  reproach  he  shall  cause  it  to  turn  upon  hun.  Then  he  shall  tuni 
his  face  toward  the  fort  of  his  own  land :  but  he  shall  stumble  and  fall,  and  not  be  found.** 
— jDame^  xl  18,  19. 


Aocnsioir  or  philtp  r.-^erATi  or  vacidovia  ahd  ounc»— phiup's  past  nr  thb  sooal 

WAB— HIS  ALLIAKCB  WITH  CABTHAei— FiaST  MACBDONIAV  WAB— AITTI-II  ACBDOin  kV 
LlAGUl — ^ATTALUS  ANU  THB  EHODlANS—APrAIBS  OF  BQTPT— PBACB  WITH  PHIUP— IB- 
VBWID  MAOBDOVIAN  IKTBIOUB»— ALLIAVOB  OP  PHILIP  AND  ANTIOCRUS  THB  6BBAT~ 
TIBW8  or  BOMB  BBOABOINO  THB  BAST— BMBASST  TO  BOTPT,  AXTI0CHU8,  AND  PHIUP— 
THB  SBCOND  HACBDONIAN  WAB— T1TD8  QUINCTIUS  PLAKININ US— PHIUP  UMBS  NOBTBBSB 
OBBBCB-— THB  ACBMAK  LBAQVB  JOINS  THB  B0MAN8 — ^PBOPOSALS  rOB  PBACB — BATfLl 
OP  0TN08BPHALJB— PBACB  WITH  PHILIP— THB  PBBBDOM  OP  OBBBCB  PBOCLAIMBD  BY 
rLAMININOS — ^mS  TBIUMPB — DI800NTBNT  OP  THB  .CTOUANS — THBIB  INTBIGI7B8  WITH 
ANTIOCBD8— BBTIBW  OP  THB  STBIAN  KINGDOM— WA  BS  WITH  BOTPT  POB  CCBLB-STBIA 
AND  PALBSnNB^INTASION  OP  AND  WABS  WITH  THB  PABTHIANft— AFFA1B8  OP  ASIA 
MINOB — ^ACCBSSION  OP  ANT10CHU8  THB  OBBAT— HIS  WABLIKB  TIGOVB— KBTOLT  OP  MB- 
DIA  AND  PBBSIA  SUPPBBSSBD— HIS  WAB  WITH  BOTPT  AND  DBFBAT  AT  BAPHIA — WABS 
IN  ASIA  MINOB  AND  WITH  THB  PABTHIANB— DBATH  OP  PTOLBMT  PHILOPATOB — AlUANCI 
OP  ANTIOCHUS  AND  PHILIP— CONQUBST  OP  OILiaA,  OOELB-STBIA,  AND  PALBSTDTB— AT- 
TACK ON  ATTALDS,  THB  BHODIANS,  AND  THB  OBBBK  CITIBS  OP  ASIA  MIHOB— SCCCBBBBS 
OP  ANTIOCHUS  ON  THB  RKLLBSPONT — HB  CB088BS  OTBB  INTO  BUBOPB  AND  OOCCPnS 
THBACB— PBOTB8T8  OP  THB  BOMANS— PLIOHT  OP  HANNIBAL  TO  ANTIOCHUS — ^HB  PBBPABn 
POB  WAB— THB  JROLIABS  SBIZB  DBMBTBIAS  AND  DBCLABB  WAB  WITH  BOMB — ^ANnOCHTS 
LANDS  IN  OBBBCB— BBGINNINO  OP  THB  ASIATIC  WAB — ^ATTITUDB  OP  MACBDOHIA  AND 
THB  OBBBKS — DBFBAT  OF  ANTIOCHUS  AT  THBBMOPTLJI — OBBBCB  AQAIN  SUBJBCT  TO  BOMB 
— BBDCOTION  OF  THB  jnOLIANS— MABITIMB  CAMPAIGN — ^BOMAN  BZPBDITION  TO  ASIA — 
BATTLB  OV  MAONBSIA— PALL  OP  TBB  STBIAN  BMPIBB— WAB  WITH  THB  OALATIANS — THB 
KINGDOM  OP  PBBGAMC8— SBTTLBMBNT  OF  ASIA  AND  OBBBCB— THB  JBT0UAX8  AGAIN  SUB- 
DUBD — ^PmUP  AND  IHB  ACHJIANS— DBATH  OF  ANTIOCHUS. 

The  peace  with  Carthage  had  scareelj  lasted  for  a  year,  when 
the  consul,  P.  Sulpicius  Galba,  on  behalf  of  the  Senate,  moved 
iin  the  assembly  of  the  centuries  a  declaration  of  war  against 
Philip  Y.  of  Macedonia,  on  account  of  his  attacks  on  the  allies 
of  Eome  in  the  East.  Under  this  able  prince,  who  had  ascended 
the  throne  in  b.o.  -220,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  Macedonia  had 
acquired  a  position  which  marked  her  as  the  one  among  all  the 
Hellenistic  states  best  fitted  to  set  bounds  to  the  advance  of  Borne 
towards  the  East.  Alone  of  all  the  kingdoms  which  had  arisen 
out  of  the  disruption  of  Alexander's  empire,  she  had  preserved 
much  of  the  native  Macedonian  vigour  and  of  the  compact  military 
organization  by  which  that  empire  had  been  acquired ;  and  the 
establishment  of  her  monarchy  on  a  more  despotic  basis,  at  the 
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expense  of  the  great  chieftains,  had  helped  to  consolidate  her  power 
for  war.  By  the  vigonr  of  Antigonus  Gonatas  and  his  successors, 
the  country  had  recovered  surprisingly  from  the  effect  of  the  great 
Gallic  invasion,  and  the  garrisons  on  the  frontier  were  strong 
enough  to  protect  her  from  the  Celtic  and  Illyrian  barbarians. 
In  Greece,  though  no  longer  wielding  the  supremacy  she  had 
possessed  before  the  rise  of  the  ^tolian  and  Achsean  Leagues, 
she  held  the  balance  between  those  confederacies,  and  had  still 
a  dominion  of  her  own  over  large  portions  of  the  peninsula. 
Thessaly  and  Magnesia  were  entirely  hers,  with  the  central  states 
of  Locris,  Phocis,  and  Doris;  and  among  other  positions  else- 
where, she  held  the  three  great  fortresses  of  Corinth,  Chalcis  in 
Eubcsa,  and  Demetrias  in  Magnesia,  which  were  known  as  ^^  the 
three  fetters  of  the  Greeks."  While  Sparta  had  fallen  under  the 
yoke  a(  tyrants,  and  Athens  was  content  to  barter  freedom  for  the 
enjoyments  of  literature  and  philosophy,  the  remnants  of  Hel- 
lenic vigour  were  found  chiefly  among  the  northern  states,  most 
of  which  were  subject  to  Macedonia.  However  inferior  in  mag- 
nitude and  external  splendour  to  the  kingdoms  of  Syria  and 
Egypt,  she  surpassed  the  former  in  the  compactness  of  her  strength, 
while  she  was  as  much  above  the  latter  in  force  as  below  it  in 
devotion  to  literature  and  science.  The  Macedonian  monarchy, 
in  short,  had  more  of  the  vigour  of  the  Roman  republic  than  all 
the  Oriental  kingdoms  put  t(^ther ;  and,  if  PhiUp  could  have 
obtained  the  position  of  his  great  namesake,  as  the  head  of  a. 
united  Hellas,  or  even  if  he  had  made  the  timely  decision  to  give 
an  energetic  support  to  Hannibal,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  course 
of  history  might  have  been  changed.  How  little  such  a  change 
would  have  benefited  the  world,  must  at  once  be  felt  by  any  one 
who  considers  the  absence  of  all  congenial  elements  between  Mace- 
donia and  Carthage,  and  the  evil  effects  of  destroying  the  Latinismt 
now  established  in  Italy. 

The  course  pursued  by  PhUip  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
precluded  any  such  disastrous  experiment.  A  Macedonian  alli« 
ance  had  long  been  a  ch«*ished  scheme  of  the  Barcine  family  ; 
and,  had  Antigonus  Doson  lived,  it  might  probably  have  been 
made  in  time  to  turn  the  fortune  of  the  Second  Punic  War.  But 
Philip's  attention  was  diverted  from  the  West  by  the  prospect  of 
becoming  the  arbiter  of  Greece.  The  great  defeat  of  Aratus  and 
the  Achaeans  by  the  ^tolians  led  the  former  to  seek  his  aid,  and 
for  three  years  he  was  so  ^itirely  occupied  by  the  Social  War,*  a? 

»  See  p.  117. 
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not  to  interfere  even  when  the  Bomans  conquered  and  expelled 
hiB  ally  Demetrios  of  Pharos.*  Bat  that  active  cfaieiFtain,  finding 
refuge  at  the  Macedonian  court,  used  all  his  influence  to  induce 
Philip  to  begin  war  with  the  Romans ;  and  the  king's  disposition 
to  the  enterprise  appears  to  have  been  a  motive  for  the  peace 
which  he  concluded  with  the  ^tolians  (b.o.  217).  There  was 
wanting,  however,  the  mutual  confidence,  which  would  have 
placed  Philip  in  the  position  of  general  of  the  Greeks  for  the  war 
with  Rome.  He  knew  not  how  to  solve  the  problem  of  trans- 
forming himself  from  the  oppressor  into  the  champion  of  Greece. 
When  at  length  the  news  of  Oannse  decided  him  to  form  an  alli- 
ance with  Carthage,  and  he  promised  to  make  a  descent  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Italy,  his  first  enterprise,  against  ApoUonia,  was 
abandoned  with  a  ridictdous  precipitancy,  on  a  false  alarm  of  the 
approach  of  the  Roman  fleet  (b.o.  216).  A  reason,  or  excuse, 
for  further  delay  arose  out  of  the  capture  by  the  Roman  fleet  of 
the  envoys  he  sent  into  Italy  to  ratify  the  treaty  with  Himnibal, 
and  the  Romans  used  the  interval  in  strengthening  Brundiaium, 
as  the  key  of  the  Adriatic  (b.o.  215).  Fearing  to  encounter  their 
fleet  with  his  light  Illyrian  transports,  Philip  at  length  preferred 
his  own  immediate  interest  to  keeping  fSuth  with  Hannibal,  and 
renewed  the  attack  on  the  Roman  possessions  in  Epirus.  This 
was  the  signal  for  the  FmsT  Maobdoitcan  War  (b.o.  214).  The 
Senate  met  the  provocation  by  assuming  the  offensive;  and  a  fleet 
despatched  from  Bmndisium  recaptured  Oricum,  reinforced  Apol- 
Ionia,  and  stormed  the  camp  of  Philip,  who  thereupon  suspended 
active  movements. 

But  it  was  not  the  policy  of  Rome  to  suffer  him  to  rest.  The 
tcapture  of  Tarentum  by  Hannibal  created  a  fi'esh  necessity  for 
•providing  against  an  invasion  from  Macedonia ;  and  the  odium 
'Created  by  Philip's  arbitrary  conduct,  and  especially  by  his 
murder  of  Aratus,  gave  the  opportunity  for  consolidating  a  new 
.league  against  him  (b.c.  213).  It  was  now  that  the  Romans 
chose  their  part  between  the  two  great  Hellenic  confederacies,  on 
(the  application  of  the  ^tolians  for  aid  against  Philip.  Leevinus, 
the  admiral  of  the  Adriatic  fleet,  appeared  at  the  assembly  of  the 
JStolians,  and  promised  them  the  long-coveted  possession  of  Acar- 
nania  as  the  price  of  their  alliance  with  Rome.  The  league  was 
goined  by  all  the  states  not  united  with  the  Achseans, — ^Athens, 
fiparta,  Messene,  Elis ;  and  for  the  first  time  the  Romans  came 
into  contact  with   the  Asiatic  kingdoms  by  the  accession   of 

*  See  p.  420. 
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Attains,  king  of  Pergamns,  to  the  anti-Macedonian  confederacy. 
It  was  well  for  them  that  Antiochus  the  Great,  occnpied  with  his 
rivalry  against  Egypt,  and  with  the  disorders  in  his  Eastern  prov- 
inces, showed  a  hesitation  in  coming  to  the  aid  of  Philip,  like 
that  of  the  latter  in  helping  Hannibal ;  while  Ptolemy  IV.  of 
Egypt  adhered  to  the  alliance  formed  by  his  grandfather  with 
the  Eepublic*  This  league  was  formed  in  the  same  year  in 
which  the  Bomans  gained  their  great  success  at  Syracuse  (b.c. 
212).  The  object  of  the  Romans — ^that  of  finding  full  occupation 
for  Philip  at  home — was  accomplished  at  the  cost  of  the  desola- 
tion of  Greece  by  a  purposeless  war;  the  alliance  of  Attains 
enabled  them  to  assail  the  eastern  coast,  just  as  their  Adriatic 
fleet  commanded  the  western ;  and  while  these  bonds  were  drawn 
round  Hellas  herself,  citizens  of  Hellenic  states  were  sold  into 
slavery.  The  -^tolians  at  length  awoke  to  the  curse  which  their 
foreign  alliance  had  brought  upon  the  land,  and,  being  at  the 
same  time  hard  pressed  by  the  Achseans,  they  concluded  a  sepa- 
rate peace  with  Philip  (b.o.  206).  The  Bomans,  who  were  now 
preparing  for  the  invasion  of  Afiica,  instead  of  resenting  their  de- 
sertion, followed  their  example ;  and  so  ended  the  First  Macedo- 
nian War  (b.o.  205). 

It  soon  appeared  that  Philip  had  accepted  the  peace  from 
motives  of  convenience  rather  than  good  faith.    While  pursuing 
his  aggrandizement  in  Greece  and  the  ^gsean,  he  did  not  scruple 
to  attack  both  Attains  and  the  Bhodians,  who  still  maintained  the 
independence  they  had  secured  under  the  successors  of  Alexander, 
and  had  made  an  alliance  with  the  Bomans.    At  the  same  time 
he  entered  into  closer  relations  with  Antiochus  the  Great ;  and  the 
designs  of  the  Syrian  and  Macedonian  kings  on  Egypt,  upon  the 
death  of  Ptolemy  IV.  Philopator,  became  so  evident,  that  the 
guardians  of  his  infant  son,  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes,  placed  the 
young  king  under  the  protection  of  the  Roman  Senate.    All  was 
thus  prepared  for  the  interference  of  Bome  in  the  East,  which 
Antiochus  and  Philip  ought  long  before  to  have  anticipated  by 
effective  aid  to  Hannibal.    It  was  only  at  the  last  moment  that 
Philip  suffered  a  force  of  4000  Macedonian  volunteers  to  embark 
for  Africa,  whose  presence  at  Zama,  so  soon  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  peace,  was  a  senseless  provocation  to  Bome,  and  no  real 
help  to  Carthage.    He  was  still  pursuing  the  war  vrtth  Attains  and 
the  Bhodians  tor  the  possession  of  Caria,  when  the  peace  with  Oar 
thage  left  Bome  at  liberty  to  succour  her  Eastern  allies. 

*  See  p.  880. 
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That  is  a  ahort-isiglited  view  of  this  tnming-poiiit  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  which  represents  the  Romans  as  having  no  sooner 
secured  the  supremacy  of  the  West,  than  thej  began  to  meditate, 
in  the  spirit  of  wanton  aggression,  the  conquest  of  the  East.    It  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  points  in  the  history  of  their  conquests, 
that  the  same  enemies,  whose  hesitating  and  divided  policy  secured 
them  the  victory,  were  always  prompt  to  provoke  the  struggle ; 
while  on  their  part,  a  general  policy  of  aggression  bore,  in  many 
particular  cases,  more  than  the  mere  appearance  of  reluctance  in 
taking  up  the  challenge.    Many  of  the  wars  of  the  Bepublic  bear, 
in  this  respect,  a  close  analogy  to  those  by  which  our  Indian  empire 
has  been  extended.    In  the  present  case,  the  exhaustion  of  Italy 
was  an  overpowering,  motive  for  a  conciliatory  policy,  especially  as 
it  seemed  that  the  war  must  be  carried  on  at  once  in  Oreece  and 
Asia.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  ever  the  principles  of  national 
.  honour  and  interest  can  famish  a  justification  for  war,  it  was  plain 
that  Borne  must  repel  Philip's  attacks  on  herself  and  her  iJlies. 
It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  prepare  for  war  with  Macedonia,  and 
to  avert  it,  if  possible,  in  the  East    An  embassy  was  sent  to 
mediate  between  Antiochus  and  Egypt.  The  former  was  permitted 
to  pursue  his  designs  on  Syria ;  and  M.  ^milius  Lepidus  vras  sent, 
as  guardian  of  the  infant  king,  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the 
latter;  while  every  effort  was  used  to  strengthen  the  confederacy 
of  the  Greeks  with  the  Bhodians  and  Attalus  against  Philip. 
Meanwhile,  the  proprsetor,  M.  Valerius  Lesvinius,  was  sent  with  the 
Sicilian  fleet  of  thirty^ight  sail  to  the  ^gssan,  where  Philip  was 
rapidly  subduing  the  islands  and  the  coast  of  Thrace,  and  so  pre- 
paring to  attack  the  donunions  of  Attains.  It  was  after  the  capture 
of  Abydos,: — ^where  the  defenders  were  slain  almost  to  a  man,  and  a 
large  number  of  the  citizens  chose  a  voluntary  death  as  soon  as  the 
capitulation  was  signed, — ^that  Philip  reo^ved  the  Boman  envoys  on 
their  return  from  Egypt  and  Syria.    He  listened  to  their  demands, 
•^that  he  should  make  war  upon  none  of  the  Greek  states,  that  he 
should  restore  the  places  he  had  taken  from  Ptolemy,  and  consent 
to  an  arbitration  concerning  his  injuries  against  Attains  and  the 
Bhodian8,*-only  replying,  with  polite  insolence,  ^^  that  he  would 
excuse  what  the  envoy  had  said,  because  he  was  young,  handsome, 
and  a  Boman."    But,  while  the  ambassadors  were  still  at  Athens, 
the  oa8tM  hdU  which  they  had  sought  to  extract  from  the  king  was 
supplied  by  an  attack  made  on  the  city  by  the  Macedonian  general, 
to  avenge  the  murder  of  two  Acamanians  for  intrudinc:  upon  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries  (b.o.  201). 
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Still  the  desire  of  the  Eoman  people  for  an  interval  of  rest  found 
utterance  throi]^  the  Tribunes  m  the  Comitia,  and  the  motion  of 
Sulpicius  for  war  with  Philip  was  at  first  rejected.  But  the  dread 
of  a  new  invasion  of  Italy  prevailed  and  the  chief  burthen  of  the 
levy  was  thrown  on  the  alHes.  Sulpicius  Galba  landed  at  Apol- 
lonia  with  an  army  of  two  legions  and  1000  Numidian  horse,  to 
which  the  spoils  of  Carthage  enabled  the  Romans  for  the  first  timo 
to  add  a  force  of  elephants ;  and  a  fleet  of  180  vessels  was  stationed 
at  Oorcyra.  While  the  consul  was  detained  by  sickness  at  Apol- 
Ionia,  a  division  of  the  fleet  sailed  to  the  aid  of  Athens,  under 
0.  Claudius  Cento.  Finding  the  city  secure  for  the  present,  Cento 
made  a  emip  ds  mam  on  Ohalcis ;  and  Philip  hastened  from 
Demetrias  in  Thessaly  only  in  time  to  find  his  chief  maritime 
fortress  laid  in  ruins.  He  retaliated  by  a  merciless  ravaging  of 
Attica,  which  was  long  remembered  for  the  ruthless  destruction  of 
the  KU^red  groves  and  tombs  of  the  Attic  heroes  at  Academus 
(b.o.  800). 

The  campaign  of  b.o.  199  was  arduous  and  indecisive.  A  com- 
bined invasion  of  Macedonia  involved  the  Eomans  in  great  risks, 
and  their  victory  at  the  pass  of  Eordsea  was  followed  by  their 
retreat  to  the  coast.  The  aid  of  Antiochus  might  now  have 
enabled  Philip  to  assume  the  ofiensive,  but  his  first  movements 
in  Asia  Minor  were  checked  by  the  demand  of  the  Romans  that  he 
should  retire  firom  the  dominions  of  Attains.  Trusting,  however, 
to  his  support,  Philip  advanced  into  Illyria,  down  the  course  of 
the  Aods  (  Viosa  of  Hainssa),  which  falls  into  the  sea  by  Apollonia, 
and  occupied  the  pass  between  the  mountains  of  JSropus  and 
Asnaiis  (b.c.  198).  While  the  hostile  armies  confronted  each 
other  in  this  position,  the  consul  T.  Qumcnus  Flaminincs  arrived 
to  assume  his  command.  He  was  a  young  man  of  thirty,  belonging 
to  that  new  generation  who,  with  the  Greek  culture,  had  assumed 
a  large  share  of  Greek  versatility,  at  the  expense,  as  the  opposite 
party  alleged,  of  the  old  Boman  integrity.  ^^  A  skilful  ofBcer  and 
a  better  diplomatist,  he  was  in  many  respects  admirably  adapted 
for  the  management  of  the  troubled  affairs  of  Greece.  Yet  it 
would  perhaps  have  been  better,  both  for  Rome  and  for  Greece,  if 
the  choice  had  fallen  on  one  less  full  of  Hellenic  sympathies,  and 
if  the  general  despatched  thither  had  been  a  man  who  would  neither 
have  been  bribed  by  delicate  fiattery  nor  stung  by  pungent  sar- 
casm ;  who  would  not,  amidst  literary  and  artistic  reminiscences, 
have  overlooked  the  pitiftd  condition  of  the  constitutions  of  the  Hel- 
lenic states ;  and  who,  while  treating  Hellas  according  to  its  deserts, 
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would  have  spared  the  Bomans  the  trouble  of  Btriving  after  unat> 
taiuable  ideals."  *  The  consul  found  the  position  of  the  king  too 
strong  to  be  carried,  even  with  the  reinforcements  he  had  brought, 
and  both  armies  lay  encamped  for  forty  days.  Meanwhile  Philip 
sought  an  interview  with  Flamininus  to  treat  of  peace.  The  king 
offered  to  restore  his  conquests  and  give  satisfEiction  for  his  in- 
juries to  the  Hellenic  states :  but  the  negotiation  was  shipwrecked 
on  the  demand  of  the  consul,  that  Thessaly  should  become  a  por- 
tion of  free  Hellas.  At  length  the  treachery  of  some  Epirote  nobles 
discovered  to  the  Roman  a  pass  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  turn 
Philip's  position,  while  attacking  him  in  front,  and  the  king  was 
compelled  to  retreat  with  a  loss  of  2000  men.  He  abandoned 
Epirus  and  Thessaly,  destroying  all  the  towns  except  the  fortresses, 
and  fell  back  to  the  pass  of  Tempe,  to  defend  the  entrance  into 
Macedonia.  All  northern  Greece  now  lay  open  to  the  Eomans, 
and  the  states  hastened  to  make  their  submission,  except  the  Acar- 
nanians,  who  remained  faithful  to  Philip.  Flamininus  now  di- 
rected all  his  energies  against  the  south,  where  the  Achsdans  were 
still  neutral,  and  Macedonia  held  the  strong  fortresses  of  Chalcis 
and  Corinth.  The  formation  of  the  siege  of  Cenchrese  by  sea,  ou  the 
one  side  of  the  isthmus,  by  the  united  force  of  the  Bomans,  Atta- 
ins, and  the  Bhodians,  and  the  appearance  of  a  Roman  fleet  in  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth,  on  the  other,  decided  the  Achseans,  who  had 
hitherto  been  unwilling  to  join  the  foreign  invaders.  They  took  part 
in  the  si^  of  Corinth,  which  was  promised  by  Flamininus  as  the 
price  of  their  adhesion ;  but  the  Macedonian  governor  of  Chalda 
not  only  raised  the  siege,  but  seized  Argos.  Philip  handed  over 
this  city  to  Nabis,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  who  took  the  bribe,  but 
betrayed  the  briber  by  adhering  to  the  Romans. 

During  the  winter,  Philip  tried  the  effect  of  another  personal 
interview  with  Flamininus,  in  which  the  king  showed  that  the 
Romans  were  the  only  adversaries  whom  he  deemed  worth  con- 
sideration. His  proposals  were  referred  to  the  Senate,  who  at 
once  dismissed  the  envoys,  when  they  were  not  prepared  to  surren- 
der all  the  fortresses  beyond  the  limits  of  Macedonia.  Upon  this, 
Philip  collected  all  his  resources  for  a  decisive '  effort  Flamini- 
nus, however,  was  the  first  to  open  the  campaign.  While  his  fleet 
besieged  the  Acamanians  in  Leucas,  the  fall  of  Thebes  by  strata- 
gem forced  the  Boeotians  to  join  the  Romans,  and  cut  off  the 
communication  between  the  Macedonian  garrisons  in  Corinth  and 

*  Momm8«n,  Ejioy  of  Bomn^  yoL  ii  p.  240. 
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Chalcis.  Willie  the  procoDsol  advanced  along  the  coast,  eapported 
by  his  fleet,  Philip,  eager  to  meet  him,  passed  through  the  vale  of 
Tempo  into  Thessalj.  The  armies  met  unezpectedlj  on  the  hill  of 
OrNOscEPHAL^  (the  Do^b  Headi)^  near  Scotnssa;  and  the  en- 
counter of  the  vanguards  was  converted  by  the  eagerness  of  the 
Macedonian  troops  into  a  pitched  battle,  before  Philip  had  time  to 
set  his  forces  in  array.  The  right  division  of  the  phalanx,  coming 
up  in  good  time  under  his  own  command,  charged  down  the  hill 
upon  the  Koman  legions,  and  bore  down  all  resistance ;  but  the 
left  division,  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  haste  with  which  Ni- 
canor  brought  it  up  to  support  the  king,  was  easily  defeated,  and 
its  broken  ranks  were  trampled  down  by  the  Soman  elephants,  the 
very  force  on  which  the  Macedonians  had  been  accustomed  to  rely. 
Thus  far  success  and  failure  had  been  equally  divided ;  but  at  this 
crisis  a  Boman  officer  collected  twenty  cohorts  from  the  victorious 
wing,  and  led  them  against  the  right  phalanx  of  the  Macedonians, 
which  was  now  far  advanced  in  the  pursuit.  Defenceless  against 
an  attack  in  the  rear,  the  phalanx  was  broken,  and  the  battle  was 
decided.  The  carnage,  always  great  in  a  dense  column,  was  ag- 
gravated by  the  Bomans  not  understanding  the  Macedonian  sign 
of  surrender ;  8000  were  killed  and  5000  taken  prisoners,  at  the 
cost  of  only  700  Boman  lives.  Philip,  escaping  to  Larissa,  burned 
his  papers  and  evacuated  Thessaly.  The  Acamanians,  who  had 
meanwhile  lost  Leucas,  now  at  length  abandoned  his  hopeless 
cause,  and  it  did  not  need  the  defeats  which  his  forces  suffered  in 
Caria  and«elsewhere,  to  make  the  victory  of  Cynoscephalae  decisive 
(b.0.  197).  The  terms  of  peace  were  dictated  by  the  wonted 
moderation  of  Bome,  and  the  sympathy  of  Flamininus  with  his 
courteous  antagom'st,  rather  than  by  the  savage  resentment  of  the 
^tolians.  Flamininus  told  them  that  it  was  not  the  custom  of 
Bome  to  annihilate  the  vanquished ;  they  might  do  it  if  they  felt 
strong  enough.  The  kingdom  of  the  Philips  was  left  as  a  barrier 
against  Celtic  barbarism,  and  a  check  upon  Hellenic  disunion ;  but 
the  supremacy  which  it  had  held  in  Greece  for  140  years*  was 
finally  abolished,  and  the  Macedonian  garrisons  were  every- 
where withdrawn.  As  in  the  case  of  Carthage,  the  king  was  for- 
bidden to  make  war  without  the  consent  of  Bome ;  his  military 
force  was  limited  to  an  army  of  5000  men,  a  fleet  of  five  decked 
vessels,  and  no  elephants ;  and  a  contribution  of  1000  talents  was 
imposed  for  the  charges  of  the  war.    Finally,  the  successor  of 

•  Since  the  batde  of  dueronea  (B.a  888—197). 
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Alexander  was  hoaod  to  contribute  a  contingent  to  the  forcea  of 
the  Bepablic,  which  had  seemed  an  easy  oonqnest  to  his  great  an* 
oestor's  arms  little  more  than  a  oentnry  before  (b.o.  196). 

It  is  a  striking  instance,  and  abnost  the  last,  of  the  traditional 
moderation  of  the  Bomans,  that  thej  took  none  of  the  territorial 
spoils  of  Philip  for  themselves.  The  influence  of  the  young  gene- 
ration, whose  minds  were  moulded  by  Hellenic  culture, — and 
perhaps,  too,  the  general  prevalence  of  that  sentiment  towards 
Oreece,  as  the  mother  of  freedom  and  civilization,  which  has  still 
survived  long  ages  of  degeneracy, — ^may  be  traced  in  the  resolu* 
tion  to  give  liberty  to  all  the  Grecian  states.  Again  and  i^ain 
had  that  liberty  been  proclaimed  by  the  Macedonian  and  Asiatic 
princes,  when  each  meant  that  Greece  should  serve  none  but  him- 
self; and  when  at  last  it  was  no  longer  offered  in  mockery,  it 
found  a  disunited  and  unwarlike  people,  incapable  alike  of  enjoying 
and  defending  it  But  the  melancholy  with  which  the  historian 
reverts  to  the  disappointment  did  not  cloud  the  spirits  of  those 
who  in  good  faith  gave  and  received  the  boon.  The  enthusiasm  of 
sympathy,  with  which  the  liberator  of  a  foreign  land  has  been 
welcomed  in  our  own  day,  may  help  us  to  understand  the  outburst 
of  gratitude  from  the  liberated  people  themselves,  which  welcomed 
the  reading  of  the  proclamation  of  freedom  by  Flamininns  at  the 
Isthmian  Games :  his  very  life  was  endangered  by  the  press  that 
crowded  to  touch  his  garment,  or  to  see  his  fiace  (b.o.  196).  And 
yet  the  Greeks  were  reminded  that  the  gift  was  bestowed  by  the 
policy  of  a  calculating  friend,  when  the  cruel  tyrant  Nabis,  having 
been  subdued  by  the  arms  of  Flamininns,  was  permitted  still  to 
rule  in  Sparta,  as  a  check  upon  the  Achssans ;  for  the  freedom 
which  a  foreign  ally  bestows  is  always  maimed  of  its  choicest  part 
Other  instances  might  be  cited  in  the  final  settlement  of  Greece ; 
but,  in  truth,  the  failure  of  the  experiment  was  due,  not  to  the 
reserve  of  those  who  gave,  but  to  the  degeneracy  of  those  who 
were  unfit  to  use  the  gift  Some  such  misgiving  seems  to  have 
been  present  to  the  mind  of  Flamininns,  himself,  when,  after  two 
J  ears  spent  in  the  settlement  of  the  country,  he  reassembled  the 
deputies  of  the  Greek  states  at  Corinth,  and  eidiorted  them  to  a 
wise  and  moderate  use  of  their  recovered  freedom.  The  only 
recompense  he  asked  for  Bome  was  the  restoration  of  the  Italian 
captives,  whom  Hannibal  had  sold  into  slavery  to  Greeks.  Finally, 
he  withdrew  the  garrisons  from  Bemetrias,  Chalcis,  and  Corinth, 
"  the  three  fetters  of  Greece,"  and  returned  after  an  absence  of 
five  years  to  Bome,  where  the  admiration  of  the  Senate  and 
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people  for  his  work  was  displayed  in  a  three  days'  triumph,  snr 
passing  Scipio^  in  magnificence  (b.o*  194). 

The  most  recent  historian  of  Rome  maintains  that  the  conrse  so 
much  admired  was  a  mistake,  for  which  Eome  soon  suffered. 
"The  war  with  Antiochus,"  he  says,  "  would  not  have  arisen  but 
for  the  political  blunder  of  liberating  Greece,  and  it  would  not 
have  been  dangerous  but  for  the  military  blunder  of  withdrawing 
the  garrisons  from  the  principal  fortresses  on  the  European  fron- 
tier. History  has  a  Nemesis  for  every  sin — for  an  impotent  craving 
after  freedom,  as  well  as  for  an  injudicious  generosi^."  * 

There  was  in  particular,  then  as  in  later  ages,  one  element  of 
unsoundness  in  the  edifice  of  Grecian  nationality,  the  presence  of 
races  only  partially  trained  in  Hellenic  civilization,  and  yet  pos- 
sessing great  influence  through  their  military  prowess.  Such  have 
been  the  Albanians  in  modem,  the  JEtolians  in  ancient  times.  In 
settling  the  affairs  of  Greece,  Flamininus  had  not  hesitated  to  pre- 
fer the  superior  political  organization  of  the  states  of  the  Achsean 
league  to  the  claims  of  the  ^tolians  as  earlier  allien  of  Borne. 
The  confederacy  of  the  former  was  enlarged  by  all  Philip's  pos- 
sessions in  the  Peloponnesus,  particularly  Corinth ;  while  the  latter 
were  only  suffered  to  add  to  their  league  the  petty  states  of  Phocis 
and  Locris,  instead  of  Thessaly  and  Acamania,  which  they  claimed 
as  the  reward  of  "  their  victory  at  Cynoscephate,*' — ^a  boast  by 
which  they  constantly  provoked  the  jealousy  of  the  Eomans. 
Their  discontent  was  the  source  of  the  intrigues  which  hastened  on 
the  inevitable  war  with  Aintiochus  the  Great. 

The  reign  of  that  ambitious  prince  forms  ^  the  turning-point  in 
the  annals  in  the  Great  Kingdom  of  Syria,  or,  as  it  was  not 
unfitly  called  under  the  earlier  Seleucidse,  of  Asia.  He  ascended 
the  throne  exactly  a  century  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  an 
interval  marked  by  but  few  events  of  importance  in  the  annals  of 
the  kingdom.  An  outline  has  already  been  given  of  the  history  of 
Syria  down  to  the  death  of  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  Seleucus 
Nicator,  in  b.o.  280.t  His  son,  AlNttoohits  I.  Soter  (the  Pre- 
server), was  chiefly  occupied,  during  his  reign  of  twenty  years,  in 
wars  with  Eumenes,  £ing  of  Pergamus,  and  with  the  Gauls  in 
Aisia  Minor,  and  he  fell  in  battle  with  the  latter  in  b.o.  261.  His 
son,  AirnocHtJS  H.,  sumamed  Theos  {Ood)jX  by  the  gratitude  of 

•  Mommsen,  JBidory  of  Borne,  vol  il  p.  262.  f  ^*P'  ^^^^  P«  ^' 

%  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  higb«oimdmg  epithets  of  the  Byrian  and 
Egyptian  kings,  descriptiTe  of  all  kmds  of  magnifloenoe  and  social  Tirtue,  were 
either  assumed  bj  themselFes  or  conferred  by  flatterers,  and  sometimes  they  were  so 
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the  Milesians  for  his  deliyering  their  city  from  the  tyrant  Titnar- 
chuB,  began  that  long  series  of  wars  with  Egypt  for  liie  possession 
of  OoBle-Syria,  which  after  lasting  several  reigns  were  only  ended 
by  the  interference  of  Borne,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  which  we 
need  not  trace.*  The  effect  of  the  first  war,  made  by  Antiochus 
Theos  upon  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  was  so  to  weaken  Syria  as  to 
leave  her  comparatively  defenceless  against  the  inroad  of  the 
Parthians  under  Arsaces,  who  rent  from  the  kingdom  the  prov- 
inces  east  of  the  Tigris  (b.o.  250),  while  the  rebellious  satrap 
Theodotus  established  the  kingdom  of  Bactria.  Antiochus  now 
made  peace  with  Ptolemy,  and  married  his  daughter  Berenice, 
divorcing  his  former  wife  Laodice.  When,  on  the  death  of  Pto- 
lemy (B.a  247),  he  recalled  Laodice,  her  sense  of  the  insult  that 
had  been  put  upon  her  was  so  inveterate,  that  she  contrived  the 
murder  of  Antiochus,  together  with  Berenice  and  their  son  (B.a 
246).  Seleucus  II;,  Oalunicus  (the  Glorious  Victor),  the  son  of 
Antiochus  and  Laodice,  no  sooner  succeeded  to  the  throne,  than 
his  dominions  were  invaded  by  Ptolemy  III.,  Euergetes,  to  avenge 
his  sister's  death ;  and  Seleucus  remained  inactive  while  the  king 
of  Egypt  advanced  as  far  as  the  Tigris.  But,  when  the  invader 
was  recalled  by  disturbances  at  home,  Seleucus  had  little  difficulty 
in  recovering  the  conquered  provinces.  His  next  war  was  with  his 
brother,  Antiochus  Hierax  (the  HawJc),  who  attempted  to  found 
an  independent  kingdom  in  Asia  Minor ;  and  it  was  only  after  a 
contest  of  several  years  that  Antiochus  was  defeated  and  fled  to 
Ptolemy.  Having  thus  secured  the  West,  Seleucus  aimed  at 
recovering  the  lost  provinces  in  the  East:  and  his  decisive 
defeat  by  Arsaces  (probably  Arsaces  IL,  sumamed  Tiridates),  was 
ever  after  celebrated  by  the  Parthians  as  the  true  establishment 
of  their  independence.  If  it  be  true  that  Seleucus  was  taken 
prisoner  in  a  second  expedition  and  retained  in  captivity  for 
several  years  by  Arsaces,  we  can  easily  understand  the  increase 
of  power  which  Attains  I.  of  Pergamus  obtained  in  Asia  Minor. 
In  this  case,  too,  Seleucus  strove  to  repair  his  losses,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  while  he  was  thus  engaged  that  he  was  killed 
by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  after  a  troubled  reign  of  twenty  years 
(b.o.  226). 

lu^crouBly  inappropriate  as  to  provoke  a  satiric  parody,  as  when  Antioohiis  IV.  Spqihaiiui 
(the  JSuttrunui)  was  nicknamed  Ijnmana  (the  Maubnan), 

*  It  is  QSoaUj  supposed  that  these  ai«  the  wars  aOuded  to  in  the  elerenth  chapter  of 
the  Book  of  Daniel,  <<  the  king  of  the  north"  bebg  the  Syrian  king^  and  *«the  king  ai 
the  south'*  the  ilgyptian. 
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SeleucuB  CaUinicns  left  two  sons,  Selenoiis  and  Antiochus.  The 
former,  Seleucus  III.,  is  eaid  to  have  been  sumamed  Ceeaunus 
(the  Thunderbolt)  in  derision  of  his  weakness  both  of  body  and  of 
mind ;  and,  after  a  reign  of  only  three  years,  he  was  murdered  by 
two  of  his  officers  (b.o.  223).  Of  a  very  different  temper  was 
Antiochus  III.,  the  Gbeat,  who  was  only  in  his  fifteenth  year 
when  he  sneceeded  his  brother,  and  reigned  for  36  years  (b.o.  223 
— 187).  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  earned  his  snrname  by 
the  magnitude  of  his  enterprises  and  efforts,  though  he  was  not  in 
every  case  rewarded  with  commensurate  success.  He  proved  his 
military  talents  in  the  war  against  the  rebellious  brothers  Molo 
and  Alexander,  the  satraps  of  Media  and  Persia  (b.c.  220).  He 
next  renewed  the  old  contest  with  Egypt  for  the  possession  of 
Coele-Syria  and  Palestine,  and  was  forced  to  cede  those  provinces 
to  Ptolemy  Philopator,  as  the  result  of  his  decisive  defeat  at 
Raphia,  near  Gaza,  in  the  same  year  in  which  the  battle  of  the 
Trasimene  lake  was  fought  (b.o«  217), 

Meanwhile,  AchsBus,  the  governor  of  Asia  Minor,  had  raised 
the  standard  of  independence ;  but  after  an  obstinate  resistance 
he  was  defeated  and  taken  at  Sardis,  and  put  to  death  by  Antio- 
chus (b.0.  214).  This  success  in  the  West  encouraged  Antiochus, 
like  his  father,  to  attempt  the  reconquest  of  the  East,  and  with 
greater  appearance  at  least  of  success.  Sut  a  seven  years'  war 
(b.o.  212 — 205)  only  resulted  in  his  acknowledgment  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Parthian  monarchy  (b.o.  205).  The  same  year 
witnessed  not  only  the  crisis  of  the  Uannibalic  War,  but  the  death 
of  Ptolemy  Philopator ;  and  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  latter 
event  effectually  withdrew  Antiochus  from  direct  participation  in 
the  great  conflict.  The  league  which  he  made  with  Philip,  instead 
of  being  a  well-concerted  plan  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Eomans 
from  Ajda,  was  only  intended  to  leave  him  at  liberty  to  pursue  his 
designs  against  Egypt,  while  Philip  bore  the  brunt  of  the  war  with 
Attains  and  the  Eomans.  During  the  crisis  of  the  Macedonian 
War,  he  prosecuted  a  vigorous  attack  upon  Cilicia,  Ooele-Syria, 
and  Palestine,  while  the  Bomans  hesitated  to  engage  in  a  new 
contest  to  protect  the  dominions  of  their  youthftd  ward.  At  length 
a  decisive  victory  over  the  Egyptians  at  Panium,  the  hill  whence 
the  Jordan  rises,  was  followed  by  a  peace  which  gave  the  coveted 
provinces  to  Antiochus,  while  the  youthful  Ptolemy  was  betrothed 
to  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  the  Syrian  king  (B.a  198).  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  transference  of  these  provinces  from 
Egypt,  which  had  constantly  pursued  a  tolerant  policy  towards 
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the  Jewft,  led  afterwards  to  the  furiooB  perBecntion  x>f  that  people 
by  AntiochuB  Epiphanee,  and  their  sncoeasftil  revolt  under  the 
MaceabeeB. 

The  time  seemed  now  arrived  for  Antiochns  to  flv  to  the  aid  of 
Philip,  before  he  should  be  crashed  by  the  Romans ;  but  the  Syrian 
king  still  clung  to  the  nearer  and  dearer  object  of  extending  his 
power  over  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  where  his  armies  had  mean- 
while not  been  inactive.  As  early  ab  b.o.  199 — 8,  Attains  had 
complained  to  the  Romans  of  his  aggressions  on  Pergamus ;  and 
now  he  collected  a  great  army  at  Sardis,  while  his  fleet  advanced 
along  the  southem  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  so  that  he  was  brought 
into  collision  both  with  Attains  and  the  Rhodians,  the  allies  of 
Rome.  We  have  seen  how  his  advance  in  the  former  quarter  was 
checked  by  the  mandate  of  the  Roman  envoys ;  in  the  latter  the 
Rhodian  republic  tmsted  to  their  own  energetic  action.  They 
named  the  Chelidonian  islands  off  Lyoia — ^the  old  division  between 
the  Oreek  and  Persian  waters — as  the  point  beyond  which  the 
passage  of  the  king's  fleet  would  be  r^arded  as  a  declaration  of 
war;  nor,  when  Antiochns  disregarded  the  menace,  did  they 
shrink  from  making  good  their  word  ;  and  the  news  of  the  battle 
of  Cynosoephalffi  arrived  in  good  time  for  their  encouragement 
A  maritime  war  ensued  along  the  whole  western  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  up  to  the  Hellespont ;  and,  though  the  Rhodians  succeeded 
in  protecting  the  chief  cities  of  Caria,  and  Antiochns  was  repelled 
from  some  important  places  by  the  resistance  of  the  inhabitants, 
he  became  master  of  several  others,  and  among  the  rest  of  Abydos 
on  the  Hellespont.  Even  the  conquest  of  his  ally  Philip  was  in 
the  first  instance  favourable  to  his  progress;  for  the  hesitating 
policy  of  the  Romans  suffered  him  to  occupy  the  places  vacated 
by  the  Macedonian  garrisons  (b.o.  187). 

In  the  following  year  Antiochns  crossed  the  Hellespont,  took 
Sestos,  and  began  to  rebuild  Lysimachia,  the  old  capital  of  Lysi* 
machus  in  Thrace.  In  reply  to  the  remonstrances  of  Flamininus, 
he  abjured  all  schemes  of  European  conquest,  but  asserted  his 
clear  right  to  the  dominions  won  from  Lysiraachus  by  his  ances- 
tor Seleucus ;  but  the  discussion  was  broken  off  by  the  return  of 
the  king  to  Syria  on  a  rumour  of  the  death  of  Ptolemy  (b.c.  196). 
The  ensuing  year  found  him  again  in  Thrace,  oiganizing  the 
country  as  a  satrapy  tor  his  son  Seleucus.  Still  the  Romans 
were  content  with  diplomatic  interference ;  and  Flamininus,  to 
whose  province  the  matter  belonged,  preoccupied  with  the  work  of 
restoring  b'berty  to  Greece  and  with  the  conviction  that  an  Asiatic 
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war  would  be  impolitic,  snifered  Antiocbos  to  acqaire  a  position  in 
wbicb  bemigbt  suddenly  stand  fortbastbebead  of  tbe  Hellenic  race. 

Tbe  designs  of  tbe  king  could  no  longer  be  mistaken  wben  be 
received  Hannibal  at  bis  court  at  Epbesus ;  and  from  tbat  time 
forward  be  made  active  preparations  for  war  witb  Bome.  To 
strengtben  bis  position  in  Asia,  be  completed  tbe  marriage  already 
arranged  between  bis  daugbter  and  Ptolemy;  be  gave  anotber 
daugbter  to  Ariaratbes,  King  of  Cappadocia;  and  offered  anotber 
to  Eutnenes  H.,  King  of  Pergamus,  witb  tbe  restoration  of  tbe 
cities  taken  from  bim,  if  be  would  renounce  tbe  alliance  of  Bome. 
Tbe  Greek  cities  were  tempted  by  promises  of  liberty  or  only 
nominal  recognition  of  bis  supremacy ;  tbe  Galatians  won  by 
liberal  presents ;  and  tbe  wild  Pisidians  reduced  by  force.  Han* 
nibal  obtained  tbe  king's  consent  to  a  plan  for  invading  Africa 
at  tbe  bead  of  a  powerful  force,  and  tbence  passing  over  again 
into  Italy,  wbile  the  Eomans  were  occupied  witb  tbe  formidable 
insurrection  tbat  bad  broken  out  in  Spain.  In  Ghreece  itself, 
wbicb  was  to  be  tbe  cbief  tbeatre  of  tbe  war,  Antiocbus  boped  for 
tbe  support  of  Philip,  and  he  knew  tbat  be  could  rely  on  tbat  of 
the  jEtolians. 

In  fact,  no  sooner  bad  Flamiuinus  taken  bis  departure  from 
Greece,  than  this  people  began  to  intrigue  against  tbe  Bomans. 
To  their  discontent  with  the  recent  settlement  they  added  tbe 
arrogant  claim  to  be  the  arbiters  of  Greece,  as  they  had  been  the 
victors  at  Cynoscephalse.  Wbile  assuring  Philip  that  he  was 
expected  by  all  Hellas  as  its  liberator,  they  encouraged  the  dis- 
affected wiitk  promises  of  the  king's  speedy  arrival  After  enticing 
Kabis,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  to  commence  a  rising,  which  was 
put  down  by  Pbilopcemen  with  tbe  forces  of  the  AobsBan  League, 
they  next  formed  a  plot  to  murder  Nabis  and  seize  the  city.  The 
tyrant  was  killed  at  a  review,  and  the  ^tolian  troops  effected 
tiieir  entrance;  but  the  citizens  rose  and  cut  them  off,  and 
Sparta  joined  tbe  ^chnan  League,  her  adhesiiHi  being  hastened 
by  the  appearance  of  a  Boman  fleet  off  Gythium.  The  ^tolians 
were  more  successful  in  their  attempt  to  surprise  Demetrias,  which 
they  wished  to  offer  to  Antiocbus  as  the  base  of  his  operations 
in  Greece,  and  Cbalcis  was  only  saved  by  the  arrival  of  Flami- 
uinus, who  bad  persuaded  tbe  Senate  that  war  had  become 
inevitable.  It  was  first  declared  by  tbe  ^tolians,  whose  general 
replied  to  the  demand  of  Flamiuinus  for  a  copy  of  their  manifesto, 
that  he  would  deliver  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  Antiocbus 
could  now  delay  no  longer.    Though  his  disposable  forci>  con- 
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aisted  only  of  10,000  infantry,  600  hone,  6  elephants,  and  40 
ships  of  war,  he  crossed  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Pagassean  Bay, 
and  established  his  head- quarters  at  Demetrias;  while  a  Boman 
army  of  about  26,000  men  landed  at  Apollonia  under  the  prsetor 
Marcus  Bsebius.  Thus  began  the  great  though  brief  Asiatic  War 
(b^c.  192). 

The  scheme  of  concerted  a^stion,  by  which  alone  success  was 
probable,  entirely  broke  down.  The  jealousy  of  common  natures 
towards  a  great  man,  added  to  the  old  rivalries  of  faction,  not  only 
kept  the  Carthaginian  nobles  from  consenting  to  Hannibal's  re- 
newal of  the  African  War,  but  enabled  them  to  persuade  Antiochus 
and  his  court  to  keep  the  illustrious  refugee  in  that  shade,  out 
of  which  his  merits  still  shone  brightly.  Eumenes  and  the  Bho- 
dians,  and  the  chief  Greek  cities  of  Asia,  not  only  resisted  all 
the  solicitations  of  Antiochus,  but  took  an  active  part  with  Some ; 
and  even  Egypt  offered  to  do  the  same.  But  the  worst  disappoint^- 
ment  was  the  course  adopted  by  Philip,  who,  looking  upon 
Antiochus  as  lately  a  Ibithless  aUy  and  now  a  rival  in  Thrace,  and 
having  against  him  certain  other  grounds  of  offence,*  willingly 
supplied  his  military  contingent  to  the  Romans,  in  accordance 
with  the  treaty.  The  Achsdan  League,  representing  neariy  all  that 
was  left  of  national  spirit  in  Greece,  was  steadfast  to  the  cause  of 
Rome,  and  so  were  the  Thessalians  and  Athenians.  The  ^Etolians, 
who  had  saluted  Antiochus  as  ^^Captain-General  of  Greece," 
could  only  bring  the  adhesion  of  the  Boeotians,  Eleians,  and 
M essenians  to  support  the  title ;  while  his  promises  of  the  count- 
less hosts  of  Asia  had  dwindled  to  a  force  barely  equal  to  a  single 
Roman  legion  with  its  auxiliaries.  Nor  did  Ihe  activity  of 
Antiochus  supply  what  he  wanted  in  numbers.  By  appearing 
first  in  the  field  he  was  indeed  enabled  to  occupy  Thermopylae,  to 
take  the  fortress  of  Chalcis,  and  some  towns  in  Thessaly ;  but, 
on  the  advance  of  a  small  Roman  force,  he  retired  to  spend  the 
winter  in  pleasure  at  Ohalcis.  No  reinforcements  appeared  firom 
Asia,  and  the  king's  little  army  only  received  an  addition  of  4000 
men  from  the  ^tolians,  while  the  Romans  collected  an  army  of 
about  40,000  at  Apollonia,  under  their  able  and  resolute  consul, 
Manius  Acilius  Glabrio. 

The  brief  campaign  of  b.o.  191  was  opened  by  the  advance 
of  the  Romans  into  Thesssly,  where  they  recaptured  the  towns 
taken  by  Antiochus,  and  fixed  their  head-quarters  at  Larissa. 

*  For  example,  in  marvhing  through  Thessaly,  AnUoohus  had  ostentatiously  buried 
the  bones  which  stlU  lay  exposed  on  the  battle-fleld  of  GynoseephaksL 
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The  commoneBt  pmdence  would  now  have  dictated  the  abandon* 
ment  of  an  enterprise  which  had  hoi)ele8sl7  failed ;  but  Antiochns 
preferred  to  entrench  himself  at  Thermopylae,  and  await  the  arrival 
of  reinforcements  from  Asia.  It  seems  as  if  history,  were  paro- 
dying one  of  its  own  most  brilliant  chapters,  when  it  shows  ns 
the  fickle  Asiatic  king  established  in  the  position  once  held  by 
Leonidas,  and  overwhelmed  there  by  the  legions  of  the  "West.  The 
very  path  o\er  the  mountains,  which  had  conducted  the  Persians  to 
the  rear  of  the  pass,  was  now  turned  to  the  same  use  by  a  Roman 
detachment  under  a  leader  of  whom  we  shall  soon  have  more  to 
say,  Marcus  Porcius  Cato.  Its  defence  had  been  entrusted  to 
the  ^tolians ;  but  half  their  force  had  marched  off  to  Heraclea, 
and  the  other  half  made  only  the  feeblest  resistance.  Surrounded 
in  the  narrow  path,  Antiochus  might  perhaps,  though  imworthy, 
have  had  the  honour  of  a  death  like  that  of  Leonidas,  had  he 
stayed  to  share  the  fate  of  his  army;  but  he  escaped  with  500 
men  to  Chalcis,  and  sailed  thence  to  Ephesus.  Greece  lay  once 
more  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bomans ;  and  the  ^tolians,  who  alone 
attempted  a  resistance  at  Naupactus,  were  admitted  to  a  capitula- 
tion through  the  influence  of  Flamininus.  There  could  now  no 
longer  be  any  hesitation  about  the  necessity  of  carrying  the  war 
into  Asia ;  and  before  the  winter  set  in,  the  Eomans  and  their 
allies  gained  the  command  of  the  jSgsean  by  a  great  naval  victory 
over  the  fleet  of  Antiochus,  at  Cyssus  on  the  coast  of  Ionia.  The 
presence  of  six  Punic  ships  in  the  Boman  fleet  affords  a  most 
striking  proof  of  the  humiliation  of  Oarthage,  and  of  the  hopeless- 
ness of  Hannibal's  attempt  to  rouse  her  against  Bome.*  The 
beaten  fleet  of  Antiochus  retired  to  the  harbour  of  Ephesus. 

This  success  was  followed  up  by  the  acquisition  of  allies  among 
the  Asiatic  Greeks,  the  most  important  gain  being  that  of  Smyrna. 
Meanwhile  Antiochus  was  roused,  too  late,  to  make  those  prepa- 
rations for  keeping  the  Bomans  out  of  Asia,  which  ought  to  have 
supported  his  own  expedition  into  Europe.  The  fleet  at  Ephesus 
was  raised  to  a  force  which  enabled  its  admiral  Polyxenidas  to 
gain  a  victory  over  the  Bhodian  squadron  which  had  been  left  at 
Samos  to  observe  him,  while  the  Boman  admiral  Caius  Livius  was 
absent  at  the  Hellespont,  preparing  for  the  passage  of  the  army 
by  the  reduction  of  Sestos  and  Abydos :  but  the  return  of  the 

*  These  ships  were  probably  a  contingent  sent  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  peace; 
though  we  ha^e  no  distinct  mention  of  such  an  article.  Or  they  may  have  been  required 
and  furmshed  as  a  pledge  that  the  Carthaginian  goTemment  was  dear  of  partidpation  hs 
the  schemes  of  HannibaL 
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main  fleet  reduced  Polyzenidas  again  to  the  defensive.  A  more 
formidable  effort  was  made  on  the  Bonthem  coaat  of  Asia  Minor 
by  the  collection  of  a  naval  force  from  Ljda,  Sjria,  and  Phoenicia, 
nnder  the  command  of  Hannibal,  whose  plan  was  to  form  a  junc- 
tion with  the  squadron  at  Ephesns,  when  the  nnited  fleets,  having 
swept  the  Soman  and  Bhodian  fleets  from  the  ^geean,  would  have 
sailed  for  the  Hellespont^  to  prevent  the  crossing  of  the  Komans 
into  Asia.  The  scheme  resembled  that  of  Napoleon  to  obtain  the 
command  of  the  English  Channel  for  the  transit  of  his  invading 
army ;  and  it  was  foiled  as  decisively  as  that  was  at  Trafalgar. 
After  long  detention  by  westerly  winds,  Hannibal  encountered 
the  ^aemy  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eurymedon,  a  scene  famons  for 
the  double  victory  of  Oimon«  The  practised  seamanship  of  the 
Bhodians  prevailed  against  superior  numbers,  and  Hannibal's 
defeat  was  embittered  by  the  reflection  that,  himself  in  the 
service  of  a  foreign  prince,  he  had  encountered  the  ships  of 
his  country  fighting  on  the  side  of  Kqme.  Even  the  remnant 
of  his  fleet  was  prevented  from  entering  the  ^geean  by  the 
position  which  the  victors  took  up  off  Patara.  Finally,  just 
about  the  time  when  the  Boman  land  army  reached  the  Helles- 
pont, and  the  ships  of  Attains  had  been  detached  fr^m  Samos 
to  its  support,  a  last  effort  was  made  by  Polyxenidas  against 
the  fleet  thus  weakened.  The  last  sea-fight  of  the  war  took  place 
at  the  promontory  of  Myonn'esus.*  The  Bomans  broke  the  ene- 
my's line,  and  cut  off  the  left  wing,  sinking  or  capturing  43  ships; 
and  the  victory  was  recorded  at  Home  by  an  inscription  in  Satur- 
nian  verse,  which  told  how  the  Bomans  ^^  had  settled  the  mighty 
strife  and  snbdued  the  kings."  It  is  well  worth  observing  that, 
in  all  this  maritime  campaign,  the  Bomans  displayed  consummate 
seamanship  and  were  by  no  means  indebted  for  all  their  success  to 
the  invaluable  aid  of  the  Bhodians,  who  were  at  this  time  the 
best  mariners  in  the  world. 

But  it  was  on  the  land  that  this  first  and  decisive  conflict  be- 
tween Bome  and  Asia  had  to  be  decided*  Antiochns  opened  the 
campaign  by  ravaging  the  territory  <^  Pergamus,  while  his  son 
Seleucus  laid  siege  to  the  city,  with  the  hope  of  <3rushing  his  chief 
Asiatic  enemy  before  the  arrival  of  the  Bomans.  But  the  un- 
steadiness of  his  Oallic  mercenaries  and  the  vigour  of  Eumenes 
compelled  the  raising  of  the  siege,  and  Antiochns  retired  to  Sardis 
to  collect  his  forces.     The  precipitancy  of  his  advance  into  Greece 

*  The  action  wm  fought  nominftlly  the  iSd  of  Deoember,  but  according  to  the  cor 
reeled  calendar  about  August^  B.a  190. 
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was  DOW  matched  by  his  reckless  abandonment  of  Thrace,  without 
even  drawing  off  his  garrisons  or  destroying  his  magazines.  It 
woold  doubtless  have  been  imprudent  to  have  risked  his  newly 
levied  Asiatics  beyond  the  Hellespont ;  but  by  placing  them  on  its 
bank  to  defend  the  passage,  and  holding  Lysimachia  as  an  ad- 
vanced post,  he  might  have  protracted  the  campaign  so  as  to 
force  the  Bomans  to  winter  in  Thrace,  in  the  midst  of  his  own 
country,  and  far  from  their  supplies. 

It  was  about  the  time  when  these  preliminary  campaigns 
by  sea  and  land  were  decided,  that  the  Boman  army  reached  the 
Hellespont.  The  consul  in  command  was  Lucius  Scipio.  who  is 
distinguished  from  his  brother  Publius  by  the  title  of  Asiaticus, 
which  he  gained  in  this  war.  But  he  had  none  of  his  brother's 
genius ;  and  he  only  obtained  the  provinces  of  Greece  and  Asia  by 
the  association  of  Afiricanus  with  him,  nominally  as  legate,  the 
charm  of  whose  name  called  to  arms  5000  of  the  veterans  who  had 
followed  him  in  Spain  and  Africa.  In  the  spring  of  b.o.  190  the 
Scipios  arrived  in  Greece,  to  take  command  of  the  army  of  Glabrio, 
which  was  destined  for  the  campaign  in  Asia.  A  delay  occasioned 
by  the  resistance  of  the  ^tolians  to  the  severe  terms  imposed  on 
them  by  the  Senate  was  ended  by  a  six  months'  armistice ;  and 
the  army  pursued  its  march  through  Thrace,  where  Philip  secured' 
them  supplies,  and  peace  with  the  barbarous  tribes.  They  reached' 
the  Hellespont  in  the  autumn,  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Myonnesus.  The  strait  which  had  been  crossed  by  Darius  and 
Xerxes,  in  the  fruitless  enterprise  of  extending  Asiatic  despotism* 
into  Europe,  and  by  Alexander  on  the  mission  of  shattering  that 
despotism  at  its  seat  and  founding  Hellenic  civilization  on  its. 
ruins,  was  now  passed  by  the  Boman  legions  to  fulfil  the  final 
destiny  of  the  ancient  world,  its  union  under  an  empire  founded 
on  well-ordered  law  and  government.  Instead  of  resisting  theii 
passage,  Antiochus  sent  an  embassy  to  offer  terms  which,  Scipio 
replied,  might  have  been  accepted  under  the  walls  of  Lysimachia, 
but  not  now,  "  when  the  steed  felt  the  bit  and  knew  its  rider." 
Nothing  would  suflSce,  short  of  the  whole  expenses  of  the  war  and 
the  cession  of  Asia  Minor.  The  king  knew  neither  how  to  submil 
nor  how  to  protract  the  war  by  falling  back  upon  his  resources  and 
awaiting  the  ensuing  spring.  He  staked  all  upon  one  great  battle, 
which  was  fought  in  the  valley  of  the  Hermus,  near  Magnesia,  at 
the  northern  foot  of  Sipylus,  the  mountain  which  overhangs 
Smyrna  on  the  other  side.  The  Bomans  eagerly  accepted  the 
challenge,  though  their  general  had  been  left  behind  ill  at  Eleea, 
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and  their  force  was  far  less  than  half  tlie  enemy's,  indndmg 
5000  YolunteerB  from  Macedonia,  Pergamns,  and  the  Adisean 
league.  But  the  king's  army  of  80,000  men,  including  12,000 
cavalry,  was  one  of  those  mingled  Asiatic  hosts  which  had  so  often 
been  scattered  by  the  Greek  and  Macedonian  phalanx,  and  which 
on  that  day  did  not  even  need  the  shock  of  the  Eoman  legions  to 
disperse  them.  There  was  indeed  a  phalanx  on  the  side  of  Antio- 
chus,  but  he  cooped  it  up  in  a  narrow  space  with  double  files 
thirty-two  deep,  in  the  middle  of  his  second  line  between  the 
Gallic  and  Oappadocian  in&ntry,  which  again  were  flanked  by  the 
heavy  cavalry  called  Cataphractsd,  or  cuirassiers.  The  front  line 
was  formed  by  the  light-arraed  infantry,  the  war-chariots,  and  the 
mounted  archers,  among  whom  were  to  be  seen  Arabs  upon 
dromedaries ;  and  the  fifty-four  elephants  were  placed  between  the 
two  divisions.  The  Romans  adopted  their  usual  mode  of  battle ; 
but  the  protection  afforded  by  the  river  enabled  them  to  weaken 
their  cavalry  on  the  left  wing,  and  to  strengthen  the  right,  which 
was  led  by  Eumenes,  who  won  the  chief  honours  of  the  day.  He 
began  the  battle  by  advancing  his  archers  and  slingers  witii  orders 
to  aim  at  the  horses  of  the  war-chariots  and  at  the  camels.  Soth 
turned  about  and  carried  confusion  into  the  ranks  of  the  cuiras- 
siers behind  them,  while  Eumenes  led  a  charge  of  3000  Boman 
horse  upon  the  Gauls  and  Oappadocians,  whose  flight  was  imitated 
by  the  already  disordered  cavaJry.  The  rout  of  tihe  left  wing  was 
now  complete,  and  the  phalanx  was  uncovered  on  that  side.  Bes^ 
in  front  and  flank  by  the  victorious  horse,  it  was  compelled  to  sus- 
pend its  advance  against  the  Boman  legions,  and  to  form  front 
both  ways.  Its  great  depth  favoured  the  manoeuvre,  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  heavy  cavalry  from  the  other  wing  might  have  enabl^ 
it  long  to  hold  its  ground.  But  they  w«re  already  far  fix>m  the 
scene  of  action :  under  the  command  of  Antiochus  himself,  they 
had  driven  in  the  we^ened  wing  of  cavalry ;  and  with  his  usual 
aptitude  for  doing  everything  in  the  wrong  time  and  plaoe,  the 
king  was  attacking  the  Roman  camp,  while  his  phsdanx  was 
assailed  by  the  enemy's  whole  force.  With  its  crowded  ranks 
decimated  by  the  archers  and  slingers — for  the  legions  wrare  still 
held  in  reserve — ^it  was  slowly  retiring  in  good  cmier,  when  the 
elephants,  galled  by  the  missiles,  burst  in  among  the  ranks,  and 
the  broken  phalanx  joined  in  the  headlcmg  flight  The  carnage 
which  raged  among  its  dense  masses  was  only  increased  by  a  des- 
perate effort  to  defend  the  camp.  Considering  that  the  army  of 
Antiochus  was  annihilated  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  attack.with- 
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out  the  legions  being  erer  engaged,  we  can  readily  believe  that  the 
Asiatics  lost  50,000  men,  at  a  cost  to  the  Eomans  of  only  24 
horsemen  and  300  foot  Boldiers. 

As  the  battle  of  Magnesia  was  the  last,  in  ancient  history,  of 
those  unequal  conflicts,  in  which  oriental  armies  yielded  like  un- 
substantial shows  to  the  might  of  disciplined  freedom,  so  it  sealed 
the  fete  of  the  last  of  the  great  oriental  empires ;  for  the  kingdom 
left  to  the  heirs  of  Seleucus  was  only  strong  enough  to  indulge 
them  in  the  luxuries  of  Antioch  and  the  malignant  satisfaction  of 
persecuting  the  Jews.  All  resistance  ceased  in  Asia  Minor ;  that 
great  peninsula  was  ceded  as  far  as  the  Taurus  and  the  Halys,  with 
whatever  remained  nominally  to  Antiochus  in  Thrace ;  and,  with 
characteristic  levity,  he  thanked  the  Romans  for  relieving  him  of 
the  government  of  too  large  a  kingdom.  The  peace  was  not  finally 
ratified  f(M-  two  years  (b.o.  188) ;  and  meanwhile  the  king  had  to 
bear  the  cost  of  the  occupation  of  Asia  Minor,  amounting  to  3000 
talents,  nearly  £750,000;  and  the  treaty  of  peace  imposed  on 
him,  besides,  a  war-contribution  of  15,000  Euboic  talents,  about 
£5,000,000.  "  With  the  day  of  Magnesia,  Asia  was  erased  fix)ra 
the  list  of  great  states ;  uid  never  perhaps  did  a  great  power  fall 
so  rapidly,  so  thoroughly,  and  so  ignominiously  as  the  kingdom 
of  the  Seleucidffi  under  this  Antiochus  the  Great.  He  himself  was 
soon  afterwards  slain  by  the  indignant  inhabitants  of  Elymais  at 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  on  occasion  of  the  plundering  of  a 
temple  of  Bel,  with  the  treasures  of  which  he  had  sought  to 
replenish  his  empty  coffers  "  (b.c.  187). 

Lucius  Scipio  Asiaticns,  in  retiring  at  the  expiration  of  his 
consulship  (b.c.  189),  still  left  his  successor,  Oneiiis  Manlius 
Vulso,  work  to  do  and  laurels  to  win  in  the  subjugation  of  the 
allies  of  Antiochus.  The  petty  princes  of  Phrygia  soon  submitted 
to  the  power  and  exactions  of  the  new  lords  of  Western  Asia ;  but 
the  powerftil  Celtic  tribes  of  Galatia  made  a  stand  in  the  fast- 
nesses of  Mount  Oyrapus.  Here,  however,  they  were  reached  by 
the  Roman  slingers  and  archers,  and  after  the  flower  of  the  cantons 
of  the  Tolistoboii  and  Tectosages  had  been  slain  or  taken  pris- 
oners, the  remnant  found  a  refuge  with  the  Trocrai  beyond  the 
Halys.  That  river,  fixed  by  the  treaty  with  Antiochus  as  the 
eastern  limit  of  Roman  power  in  Asia,  was  respected  as  the  pres- 
ent terminus  of  their  conquests,  without  putting  a  bound  to  their 
influence.  Ariarthes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  was  admitted  to  theii 
alliance,  at  the  intercession  of  his  brother-in-law  Eumenes,  on 
paying  a  mitigated  penalty  of  300  talents ;  and  the  satraps  of  the 
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Greater  and  Lesser  Armenia  exchanged  their  allegiance  to  Antio- 
chns  for  the  friendship  of  Borne.  The  satrapy  of  Pontus,  which 
became,  as  we  have  seen,  an  independent  state  during  the  last 
years  of  the  Persian  rnle,  was  now  held  by  Mlthridates  lY.,  the 
father-in-law  of  Antiochns.  It  was  not  till  two  generations  later, 
that  Mithridates  Y.  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Eomans  and  aided 
them  in  the  third  Punic  War ;  and  a  century  had  still  to  elapse 
from  the  death  of  Antiochus,  before  Mithridates  the  Oreat  renewed 
the  enterprise  of  seeking  in  Greece  a  battle-field  for  the  soTe^ 
eignty  of  Asia  (b.o.  87).  Of  the  states  to  the  west  of  the  Halys, 
Prusias  was  left  in  possession  of  Bithynia;  but  his  depend- 
ence upon  Bome  was  soon  proved  by  his  shameful  betrayal  of 
Hannibal :  and  the  Gauls  were  bound  to  remain  within  their  own 
territories.  The  exemption  thus  secured  to  the  Greek  cities  from 
the  contributions  which  they  had  been  obliged  to  pay  the  barba- 
rians won  their  warmest  gratitude  to  Bome.  These  cities  received 
their  freedom,  except  where  it  could  only  have  been  granted  at  the 
expense  of  Eumenes,  who  consented,  however,  to  grant  special 
privileges  to  those  which  were  still  bound  to  pay  him  tribute.  For 
the  rest,  this  prince  was  justly  rewarded  for  his  sufferings  and 
services  by  the  apportionment  of  the  greater  part  of  the  territories 
ceded  by  Antiochus  to  the  aggrandizement  of  his  kingdom.  Per- 
gamus  became  the  most  powerful  state  of  Western  Asia,  including 
nearly  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  up  to  the  Halys  and  the  Taurus, 
except  Bithynia  and  Galatia  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
Lycia  and  the  greater  part  of  Caria,  which  went  to  recompense  the 
fidelity  of  the  Bhodians ;  and  to  these  Asiatic  possessioDS  were 
added,  in  Europe,  the  Thradan  Chersonese  and  the  city  of  Lysi- 
machia.  Secure  of  having  in  the  dynasty  of  the  Attalids  devoted 
allies,  who  were  now  as  able  as  they  always  had  been  willing  to 
keep  a  check  upon  Antiochus  on  the  one  hand  and  Philip  on  the 
other,  the  Bomans  were  able  to  retire  from  Asia.  Their  last  acts 
evinced  their  firm  determination  neither  to  interfere  with  any  state 
beyond  the  Taurus,  nor  to  acquire  transmarine  possessions  by 
means  of  their  fleet.  ^^  The  Bomans,"  says  Mommsen,  '^  brought 
nothing  home  from  th^  East  but  honour  and  gold,  which  were, 
even  at  this  period,  usually  conjoined  in  the  practical  shape 
assumed  by  the  address  of  thanks — ^the  golden  chaplet"  Even 
the  honour  of  their  arms  was  placed  in  peril  by  the  losses  which 
they  suffered  from  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians  on  their  home- 
ward march  through  Thrace,  under  the  proconsul  Manlius^  after 
the  ratificatioQ  of  th^  treaty  with  Antiochus  (B.a  188). 
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A  policy  precisely  Bimilar  gaided  their  settlement  of  the  affairs 
of  Greece.  When  the  consul  Manlins  passed  over  into  Asia,  his 
colleague,  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  landed  at  ApoUonia  to  coerce  the 
^tolians,  who  had  flagrantly  violated  the  armistice  made  with 
Seipio  (b.c.  189).  A  single  campaign  reduced  them  to  complete 
submission ;  and  besides  the  payment  of  a  large  contribution,  they 
lost  a  great  part  of  their  possessions,  including  the  port  of  Ambra* 
cia  and  the  island  of  Cephallenia ;  but  the  latter,  with  the  neigh* 
bouring  island  of  Sam6,  had  to  be  reduced  by  force.  These  islands 
and  Zacynthus  were  retained  by  the  Romans,  to  strengthen  the 
hold  which  Corcyra  already  gave  them  of  the  Adriatic.  With  this 
exception,  and  their  slip  of  territory  on  the  Illyrian  coast,  they  re- 
solved not  to  be  tempted  over  the  seas  which  divided  Italy  from 
Greece;  and  all  the  other  gains  of  the  recent  war  were  divided 
between  Philip  and  the  Achseans.  But  even  their  policy  of  mod- 
eration was  carried  out  in  such  a  manner  as  to  offend  both  these 
allies,  and  to  sow  the  seeds  of  future  disagreement.  The  Macedo- 
nian king,  who  had  not  only  resisted  the  temptations  of  Antiochus, 
but  had  fought  against  the  iBtolians  and  smoothed  the  passage  of 
the  legions  through  Thrace,  saw  a  rival  planted  in  that  country  in 
a  spirit  of  manifest  suspicion.  The  Achfieans  reluctantly  gave  up 
the  island  of  Zacynthus  and  their  claims  upon  ^gina,  and  were 
humiliated  by  being  advised  to  confine  themselves  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. The  patriot  party  chafed  at  finding  themselves  not  only 
subject  to  Roman  intervention,  but  invoking  it  by  their  utter  in- 
ability to  keep  their  own  confederacy  in  order.  The  accession  of 
Sparta  to  the  league,  and  the  enforced  inclusion  of  Messene,  which 
had  prayed  to  be  admitted  to  the  Roman  alliance  as  an  independ- 
ent state,  revived  ancient  national  antipathies.  Sparta  broke  out 
into  open  revolt,  and  suffered  severe  punishment  as  a  conquered 
city,  even  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  being  superseded  by  the 
Achsean  laws  (b.c.  188).  The  Roman  Senate,  constantly  appealed 
to  as  arbiters  in  these  disputes,  showed  a  reluctance  to  interfere, 
which  was  partly  founded  on  the  frivolous  weakness  displayed  by 
the  envoys ;  and  it  has  been  well  observed  that,  instead  of  their 
carrying  strife  to  Greece,  it  was  the  Greeks  that  carried  their  dis- 
sensions to  Rome.  The  revolt  of  Messene,  in  b.o.  183,  led  to  the 
death  of  PhUopoemen,  who  was  taken  prisoner  and  compelled  to 
swallow  poison  in  his  dungeon.  His  death  was  amply  avenged, 
and  his  remains  interred  with  heroic  honours  at  M^alopolis,  the 
urn  containing  his  ashes  being  carried  by  the  historian  Polybius. 
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THE  SUBJUGATION"  OF  GREECE.     B.C.  187  TO  B.C.  146. 


^  He  who  hftth  bent  him  o*er  ihe  dead 
Ere  the  lint  day  of  death  b  fled, 
The  lint  dark  day  of  aothlngnenB, 
The  kat  of  danger  and  diatreflfr-- 

•  •  •  •  • 

Some  momenta,  aye,  one  treacherooe  hour, 
He  atill  might  doubt  the  tyrant^s  power ; 
Such  ia  the  aapeet  of  this  shore ; 
'Tis  Gieeoe,  but  Hving  Greece  no  more.** 


OlSOONTBirT   OP    PHIUP— KIS  RXmiWIO  PBaPABATIOHS  FOB  WAE^HIS  SOUS  DSMSTBIOS  ASB 

paasics — ^MDBDaa  or  imiraTBiiTs — dbatb  op  philip— sn  chabactbb — Accnsiox  of 

PBB8BU8— nS  PBXPABATIONS  A0AIV8T  BOMB— BABBABIAff  ■  ALLIAVOBS^-BTaTB  OP  HBlr 
LBXIO  PBBLDfO — TKIBD  MACBDOmAM  WAB— IKDBCI8ITB  CAMPAIGNS—THB  BOMAIT  GBn- 
BALS  nrOOMPBTBlCT:  THBIB  ABMIBB  nmOBOAnSBD— Q.  MABCIDS  PBIUPPOS — UT^AaiOy 
or  MACBDOirXA— TRB  ABMXBS  AT  TBMPB — ^LUCIUS  JDIXLIUS  PACLUS  BLBCTBO  CX)KSUI/— HIS 
CBABA0TBB-H>B0I8nrB  BATTLB  OP  PrOHA — ^PIBAL  DBBTBVCnOH  OP  ttM  MACBDOinAJr 
PHALANX— CAPTUBB  AND  PATB  OP  PBBSBUS— SBTTLBMBNT  OP  MACBDONIA— NBW  BBLA- 
TTONB  OP  BOMB  TO  THB  BBLLBNIO  STATBS— -PBBQAMOS  AND  THB  BHODIANB— AFTAIBS  Of 
STBIA  AMD  BGTPT— ANTIOCHDS  BPIPBAMB8  AND  THB  BOMAN  BNTOT — ^BOW  TO  dBCUB- 
8CBIBB  A  CIBCLB  ABOUT  A  KINO — BOMAN  ALLIANCB  WITH  THB  MACCABBBS — ^POLXCT  OF 
BOMB  TOWABDS  POBBIOM  8TATB»— SB1TLBMBNT  OP  OBBBa»-*PATBM>T  AMD  BOMAM  PAMTIBi 
— BXBCUnOMS  AND  DBPOBTATIONS— THB  ACHiBAM  LBAOUB— LTCOBTAS  AND  CAUUCBATn 
— DBPOBTATIOM  OP  1000  AOBJBANS— ^BB  HUTOBIAM  POLTBIOS— DBTASTATtOM  OP  MPIBCft 
— TBIUMPH  AND  DBATH  OP  iSMIUUB— THB  ADBLPHI  OP  TBBBNOB — QUABBBI.  OP  ATHBBS 
AND  OBOPUB— BMBASST  OP  THB  PHIL08OPHBBS  TO  BOMB — OBOPUB,  SPABTA,  AND  THE 
ACOiBAN  LBAOUB— KBTUBM  OP  THB  AOBJBAM  UOLBS— AMDBttCUB,  TBB  MAGBDOMUN 
PBBTBNDBB'BOMAN  00MMISSI0NBB8  IN  OBBBCB— BIOTS  AT  COBINTH— WAB  WITH  TBI 
AOBrnktm  SAOB  OP  COBIMTM  BT  MII1fMn»*HIBBB0B  BBOOMBB  TBB  BOMAM  PBOTIMCB  OP 
ACRAXA. 

While  the  Eomans  were  contendingin  the  East  with  Philip  and 
Antiochus,  they  had  been  compelled  to  meet  resistance  and  insur- 
rection in  the  West*  It  will  be  conyenient,  however,  to  reserve 
the  little  that  need  be  said  of  the  GalHc,  ligurian,  and  Spanish 
wars,  with  the  more  important  subject  of  the  internal  history  of 
Home,  till  we  have  traced  the  brief  closing  chapters  of  the  contest 
of  the  Latin  with  the  Hellenic  and  Phoanician  nations.  Macedonia 
and  Carthage  were  in  a  very  similiur  position  towards  Rome;  too 
deeply  humiliated  ever  to  be  fully  trusted ;  and  exposed  by  that 
humiliation  to  constant  aggressions  and  complaints  from  their  more 
favoured  neighbours^  out  of  which  some  pretext  of  necessity  must 
inevitably  arise  for  putting  an  end  to  their  embarrassing  existence. 
The  £arte  of  Macedonia  involved  that  of  Greece,  where  the  Soman 
settlement  had  left  the  smouldering  embers  of  discontent,  which 
internal  discord  was  ready  to  fan  into  a  flame. 
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Philip,  whose  warm  support  of  the  Eomans  in  the  late  war  had 
doubtless  been  confirmed  by  resentment  against  Antiochus,  not 
nnmingled  with  the  hope  of  reooyering  the  ancient  possessions  of 
Macedonia  in  Thrace^  saw  the  kingdom  of  Lysimachus  roviyed  in 
fayonr  of  the  Attalids,  the  greatest  eDemies  of  his  house.  His 
occupation  of  the. conquests  of  Antiochus  in  Northern  Greece, 
which  has  been  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Eomans,  was  resisted 
by  the  Thessalians.  He  was  continually  denounced  in  the  diet 
of  the  Greek  confederations,  and  the  perpetual  complaints  made 
against  him  at  Some  were  followed  by  decisions  which  gaye 
him  numerous  causes  for  resentment.  But  he  had  the  power  of 
dissembling  what  he  was  resolyed  no  longer  to  endure,  and  his  only 
reply  to  the  taunts  of  his  enemies  was,  in  the  words  of  the  poet, 
^*  our  last  sun  is  not  yet  set."  Meanwhile  he  was  aided  in  keeping 
on  good  terms  with  the  republic  by  his  younger  son  Demetrius, 
who,  haying  been  sent  as  a  hostage  to  Borne,  entered  warmly  into 
tiie  yiews  of  the  philo-Hellenic  party.  But  when  Philip  was  in- 
lormed  by  the  Senate  that  they  foi^ye  his  proyocations  for  his 
son's  sake,  he  began  to  yiew  the  latter  with  suspicion,  and  his  elder 
son  Perseus  found  means  to  giye  his  jealousy  a  &tal  issue.  Deme- 
trius, who  had  returned  to  Macedonia,  was  accused  of  being  a  party 
to  the  intrigues  whidi  were  constantly  on  foot  to  form  a  Koman 
party ;  and  appearances  at  least  were  so  much  against  him,  that  he 
meditated  flight  to  Home*  This  intention,  made  known  to  Philip, 
acquired  the  character  of  a  plot  from  an  intercepted  letter  of  Fla- 
mininus ;  and  the  father  ordered  the  execution  of  his  son.  The 
deed  was  scarcely  done,  when  Philip  discoyered  the  intrigues  of  Peiv 
sens,  whose  punishment  he  was  meditating,  when  he  died,  oyer- 
whelmed  with  remorse  and  disappointment,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year 
of  his  age  and  the  forty-second  of  his  reign. 

^^  Philip  Y.  was  a  genuine  king,  in  the  best  and  worst  sense  of 
the  term.  A  strong  desire  to  rule  in  person  and  unaided  was  the 
fundamental  trait  of  his  character ;  he  was  proud  of  his  people,  but 
he  was  no  less  proud  of  other  gifts,  and  he  had  reason  to  be  so.  He 
not  only  showed  the  yalour  of  a  soldier  and  the  eye  of  a  general, 
but  he  displayed  a  high  spirit  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  when- 
eyer  his  Macedonian  sense  of  honour  was  offended.  Full  of  in- 
telligence and  wit,  he  won  the  hearts  of  all  whom  he  wislied  to 
gain,  and  especially  of  those  who  were  ablest  and  most  refined, 
such  as  Flamininus  and  Scipio :  he  was  a  pleasant  boon  companion, 
and,  not  by  yirtue  of  his  rank  alone,  a  dangerous  wooer.  But 
he  was  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  arrogant  and  flagitious 
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characters  which  that  BhameleBS  age  produced.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  saying  that  he  feared  none  save  the  gods ;  but  it  seems 
almost  as  if  his  gods  were  those  to  whom  his  admiral  Dicsearchns 
regularly  offered  sacrifice — ^Ungodliness  and  Lawlessness.  The 
lives  of  his  advisers  and  of  the  promoters  of  his  schemes  possessed 
no  sacredness  in  his  eyes ;  and  it  is  quoted  as  one  of  his  maxims  ot 
state,  that  whoever  puts  to  death  the  father  must  also  kill  the  sons."  * 
His  career  was  a  striking  illustration  of  the  accidents  of  a  despotic 
monarchy.  Having  first  by  his  selfish  neglect  shipwrecked  the 
enterprise  of  Hannibal,  his  great  talents  were  unable  to  preserve 
his  own'  from  the  same  ruin  through  the  like  faults  in  Antiochus. 
Passion  robbed  him  of  the  offered  distinction  of  becoming  the  lead- 
er of  the  Greeks ;  and  the  prince  who,  as  a  mere  boy,  seemed  able 
to  set  a  limit  to  the  advance  of  Eoman  conquest,  lived  to  be  borne 
upon  its  tide  as  a  zealous  vassal,  and  died  vainly  meditating  how 
to  turn  it  back  (b.c.  179). 

His  son  Pebseus,  the  last  king  of  Macedonia,  was  of  a  character 
altogether  different.  Succeeding  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
one,  and  with  a  military  reputation  early  gained  in  the  war  against 
the  Eomans,  he  brought  to  the  execution  of  his  father^s  last 
schemes  that  self-discipline  in  which  Philip  had  been  most  defi- 
cient ;  while,  free  from  the  weaker  vices  of  Philip's  more  genial 
character,  he  inherited  all  his  arrogance  and  unscrupulousness. 
His  stately  person  and  carriage,  and  his  accomplishment  in  all 
manly  exercises,  were  worthy  of  a  royal  captain ;  and  he  was  per- 
severing in  the  formation  of  elaborate  plans.  But  when  the  time 
of  aetion  came,  he  wanted  the  genius  and  versatility  of  his  father; 
and  the  care  with  which  he  amassed  treasures  for  his  campaigns 
was  neutralized  by  his  reluctance  to  part  with  them  on  the  greatest 
emergency.  "  It  is  a  characteristic  circumstance,'*  says  Monmisen, 
'^  that  after  defeat  the  father  first  hastened  to  destroy  the  papers 
in  his  cabinet  that  might  compromise  him,  whereas  the  son  took 
his  treasure-chests  and  embarked." 

Macedonia  had  been  far  more  humiliated  than  weakened  during 
the  reign  of  Philip.  She  still  formed  a  compact  territory,  rich  in 
agriculture,  mines,  and  commerce ;  and  the  eighteen  years  that 
had  elapsed  since  the  peace  with  Home  had  renewed  her  resources 
ander  Philip's  constant  care.  An  army  of  30,000  men,  with  the 
means  of  paying  10,000  mercenaries,  and  immense  provisions  of 
com  and  arms,  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  formidable  force,  if  onlj 
other  powers  could  be  brought  into  a  new  coalition  against  Boma 

*  Mommsen,  toL  il  p.  224-6. 
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Bat  all  Buch  schemes  failed  both  in  Carthage  and  in  Asia ;  and 
the  plot  to  murder  Eamenes  at  Delphi,  on  his  return  from  Eome 
in  B.O.  172,  would  have  been  fruitless  had  it  succeeded.  The  at- 
tempts to  gain  over  the  barbarians  on  the  north  prospered  better. 
Perseus  secured  allies  among  the  Uljrians,  and  among  the  power- 
ful Odrjsians  on  the  Lower  Danube.  Philip  had  previously 
formed  a  scheme  for  pouring  down  into  Italy  over  the  Eastern 
Alps  a  torrent  of  barbarians  from  beyond  the  left  bank  of  the  Mid- 
dle Danube,  but  the  whole  horde  was  destroyed  by  the  resistance 
of  the  Dardani  (in  Servia) ;  and  the  fortress  of  Aquileia,  at  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Trieste,  seems  to  have  been  built  about  this  time  to 
protect  the  eastern  frontier. 

Throughout  the  Hellenic  world,  in  Asia  as  well  as  Europe, 
the  sentiment  of  discontent  against  the  foreign  power  of  Home, 
and  against  Eamenes  as  its  instrument,  led  the  national  party  to 
look  with  hope  towards  Perseus.  He  was  received  with  favour  at 
Delphi,  where  he  used  the  pretext  of  a  religious  vow  to  display 
his  army  before  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks,  and  his  proclamations 
were  posted  in  various  cities,  inviting  refugees  to  come  to  Mace- 
donia. The  whole  Rhodian  fleet  escorted  his  Syrian  bride  from 
Antioch ;  envoys  from  the  disaffected  cities  of  Thrace  and  Asia 
held  secret  conferences  with  Macedonian  officers,  and  Perseus  made 
alliances  with  the  Byzantines,  the  ^tolians,  and  some  of  the  Boeo- 
tians. So  prudently,  however,  did  the  king  conduct  all  his  in- 
trigues, that  it  was  not  till  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  after  Eu- 
menes  had  appeared  at  Borne  to  prefer  a  long  list  of  accusations 
against  Perseus,  that  the  Senate  resolved  upon  the  Third  and  last 
Macedonian  War  (b.o.  172). 

From  this  moment,  Perseus  began  to  show  that  irresolution  in 
action  which  contrasted  so  strangely  with  his  long  and  patient 
preparations.  The  winter,  which  ought  to  have  been  spent  in 
securing  a  position  in  Greece,  was  wasted  in  discussing  the  Roman 
declaration  of  war,  through  the  medium  of  Q.  Marcius  Philippua, 
who  had  connections  of  hospitality  with  Perseus,  while  the  Roman 
envoys  were  busy  among  the  Greeks.  Among  the  Achaeans,  even 
the  patriot  party  held  firm  to  their  alliance :  their  influence  was 
predominant  among  the  Thessalians;  and  even  the  ^tolianshad  a 
general  devoted  to  the  Romans.  The  fourth  great  confederacy, 
that  of  the  Bcsotians,  was  divided  at  its  disruption — upon  the 
demand  of  the  Roman  envoy,  that  each  of  the  cities  should  declare 
in  his  presence  what  part  they  took — ^was  attended  with  open  hos- 
tilities.    Coronea  and  Haliartus,  which  had  formed  alliances  with 
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Perseug,  were  beeieged  by  the  anited  forces  of  the  other  cities,  led 
by  the  Boman  enyoj,  Pabliofi  Leatuliis.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war,  all  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  who  had  shown  friendly 
dispositions  to  Perseus,  and  even  Byzantiam,  declared  in  favour  ol 
the  Eomans ;  and  the  only  substantial  aid  that  the  king  reoeiyed 
was  from  Gotys,  the  chieftain  of  the  Odrysians.  Thoogh  thus  left 
alone,  he  was  able  to  bring  into  the  field  an  army  of  43,000  men, 
of  whom  31,000  were  soldiers  of  the  phalanx,  and  4000  Macedo- 
nian and  Thracian  cavalry. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  B.a  171,  the  consul  P.  ladnius  Craasns 
landed  at  ApoUonia,  and  found  himself  in  command  of  between 
80,000  and  40,000  Italians,  and  10,000  auxiliaries,  among  whom 
the  most  important  were  the  troops  of  Attains  and  the  Numidian 
cavalry.  The  fleet  had  already  appeared  in  the  MgsdsxL  under  G* 
Lncretius.  It  numbered  only  forty  ships,  as  the  tareaty  had  i»th 
hibited  the  Macedonian  king  from  maintaining  a  navy  to  oppose 
it ;  but  it  carried  10,000  troops,  2000  of  whom  were  at  once  de- 
spatched to  garrison  Larissa,  in  preparation  for  the  campaign  in 
Thessaly.  The  first  collision  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
city.  Grassus  proved  utterly  incompetent  as  a  commander,  and  the 
superiority  of  the  Macedonian  and  Thracian  horse  gave  an  easy 
victory  to  Perseus.  He  forthwith  proposed  a  peace,  which  the  Bo* 
mans  at  once  rejected,  both  because  it  was  their  rule  not  to  n^o- 
tiate  after  a  reverse,  and  because  the  instant  revolt  of  Greece  would 
have  followed  such  a  confession  of  defeat. 

This  result  was  in  fact  imminent,  had  Perseus  known  how  to  im* 
prove  his  advantage,  the  news  of  which  flew  through  Greece  while 
Grassus  was  leading  his  army  up  and  down  in  Thessaly.  But  a 
check  which  the  king  received  in  a  second  cavalry  engagement 
was  made  an  excuse  for  retiring  into  Macedcmia,  thereby  of  course 
resigning  the  hope  of  calling  the  Hellenic  patriots  to  arms^  The 
Romans  used  the  opportunity  to  subdue  the  Macedonian  garrisons 
in  Thessaly  and  the  two  Bceotian  cities  of  Haliartns  and  Goronea, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  w^re  sold  into  slavery,  while  Perseus  main- 
tained, upon  the  whole,  the  superiority  in  lUyria  and  £pima.  In 
the  ensuing  year,  Perseus  repulsed  three  several  attempts  oi  the 
eonsnl,  A.  Hostilius  Mancinus,  and  of  the  western  army  under  Ap 
plus  Glaudius,  to  penetrate  into  Macedonia,  and  inflicted  a  severe 
defeat  upon  the  latter  in  Epirus.  Had  his  fitther  been  in  his  place, 
it  would  have  been  easy  to  crush  the  Boman  army,  which  was  ut- 
terly disoi^anized  by  the  weakness  of  its  commanders  and  the  \U 
sence  of  the  recent  sieges  (b.o.  170). 
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The  tiiird  campaign  wan  opened  by  the  new  consul,  Q.  MarciTis 
Philippus,  with  a  morement  the  boldness  of  which  gave  Peroens 
a  still  better  opportunity  than  the  inactiyily  of  bis  predecessors. 
Besolved  to  penetrate  at  all  hazards  into  Macedonia,  Mardus  left 
one  division  to  face  the  foroe  that  guarded  the  pass  of  Tempe,  and 
led  his  main  army  OTer  the  defiles  of  Olympus,  whieh  Perseus  had 
neglected  to  guard,  down  to  the  coast  at  Heracleum.  Here  the 
consul  Ibnnd  himself  between  the  garrison  of  Tempo  in  hi»  rear 
and  the  main  army  posted  in  a  strcmg  position  on  the  little  river 
Elpiua.  But  Perseus,  preoccupied  with  the  one  idea  that  the  im« 
pregnable  defence  of  Tempo  had  been  turned,  fied  in  alarm  to 
Pydna,  where  he  ordered  his  ships  to  be  burnt  and  his  treasures  to 
be  sunk  in  the  sea.  It  was  only  when  the  consul's  unresisted  pro- 
gress was  stopped  after  four  days  for  want  of  supplies,  that  the  king 
took  courage  to  turn  upon  him.  Meanwhile  the  surrender  of 
Tempo  saved  the  Eomans  by  restoring  their  communications  with 
Thessaly ;  and  for  the  rest  of  the  year  the  two  armies  confronted 
each  other  idly  on  the  banks  of  the  Elpius,  while  the  Somans 
gained  no  advantage  in  lUyria,  and  failed  to  tako  Demetrias,  oi 
even  to  keep  command  of  the  JSgsBan  against  the  light  Macedo- 
nian cruisers.  Thus  the  war  had  done  little  save  to  give  one  more 
illustration  of  that  fortune  of  the  Bomans  which  so  often  saved 
them  from  their  own  errors  throogh  the  greater  errors  of  their  an-* 
tagonists.  It  was  time  that  the  scale  should  be  turned  by  the  ap- 
|»earance  of  a  true  Boman  general,  and  such  an  one  appeared  in 
the  new  consul  Lnoins  ^mhjus  Paulub. 

This  enunent  man  added  to  his  own  great  merits  the  distinction 
of  boii^  the  son  of  the  gallant  but  unfortunate  consul  who  fell  at 
Oannse,  and  thefatherof  the  celebrated  general  who  finally  avenged 
that  calamity  by  the  destruction  of  Carthage.^  He  was  one  of  the 
few  who  combined  the  amenities  of  Greek  culture  with  the  virtues 
of  the  old  nobility.  Though  possessed  of  a  fortune  slender  enough 
to  correspond  to  his  name,  and  therefore  cramped  in  what  was 
now  a  chief  means  of  political  advancement,  he  would  not  con- 
descend  to  flatter  the  populace,  and  he  is  emphatically  distin-* 

*  The  younger  Africanus  was  adopted  by  Publius  Comefius  Sdpio,  the  elder  son  of 
the  elder  Africaniu.  In  aocordance  with  the  Roman  custom,  he  received  his  new  father's 
name,  with  that  of  his  own  pmu  aiBzed  in  the  form  of  the  derired  acyective;  and  became 
P.  Cornelius  Sdpio  Africanus  ^milianusL  The  eldev  son  of  Faulus  waa  adopted  by  tha 
great  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  and  he  became  Q.  Fabius  Hazimus  iBmilianus.  Paulut  (in  the 
English  form  Fkvil)  signiaes  ia  Latin  LUtU,  It  is  an  mteresting  fact  in  the  history  of 
Uoman  aamea,  that  the  indiiferent  order  of  the  gentile  and  faimly  names  first  ooouts  la 
the  case  of  the  ^milU  Pcndi  or  Patili  jSiniUL 
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gnished  by  a  contemporar  j  as  ^'  one  of  the  few  Bomans  of  that  age 
to  whom  one  could  not  offer  money."  Bom  about  b.c.  230,  he 
was  prsetor  in  b.c.  191,  and  only  attained  to  the  consulship  in  b.c. 
181.  In  the  former  office  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  Lusita- 
nian  War ;  in  the  latter,  by  his  conquest  of  seven  Dgurian  tribes. 
Thirteen  years  were  now  devoted  to  the  education  of  the  two  sons, 
whose  exploits  so  well  repaid  his  care ;  and  it  was  equally  a  trib- 
ute to  his  merit,  and  a  confession  that  the  state  could  no  longer 
dispense  witli  his  services,  when  he  was  elect'Cd  consul  for  the  sec- 
ond time,  in  order  to  finish  the  Macedonian  War.  His  sixty  years 
had  ripened  his  experience,  without  impairing  his  eneigy ;  and  the 
army  stood  in  the  greatest  need  of  his  stem  discipline.  His  two 
sons  accompanied  liim  to  the  theatre  of  war,  where  the  younger 
Africanus  served  under  his  father  at  the  same  age  (17)  at  which 
the  elder  had  saved  his  father^s  life. 

On  arriving  at  Heracleum,  Paul  us  found  the  two  armies  en- 
camped in  their  old  positions  on  the  Elpius.  By  seizing  the  pass 
which  leads  over  Olympus  from  Pythium  to  Dium,  he  turned  the 
Macedonian  position,  and  forced  Perseus  to  fall  back  to  Pydna. 
Here  the  decisive  battle  was  fought  on  the  22d  of  June,  b.c.  168.* 
An  accidental  collision  between  the  outposts  brought  on  the  conflict 
a  day  earlier  than  that  fixed  by  Paulus.  It  was  the  last  and  most 
formidable  trial  of  strength  between  the  Macedonian  phalanx  and 
the  Koman  legion,  and  Paulus  afterwards  confessed  that  he  had 
trembled  for  the  issue.  His  vanguard  was  dispersed,  and  the  le- 
gions themselves  moved  backwards,  though  in  good  order,  tiU  they 
reached  the  hill  in  front  of  their  own  camp.  The  phalanx,  already 
disordered  by  their  hasty  advance,  and  isolated  from  their  supports^ 
were  unable  to  preserve  their  serried  ranks  on  the  broken  ground; 
and  the  Roman  cohorts,  pouring  round  their  fianks  and  rear,  search- 
ed out  every  gap.  The  cavalry,  after  looking  on  inactive  for  a 
time,  caught  the  alarm  that  all  was  lost,  and  Perseus  himself  was 
the  first  to  fly.  Still  the  deserted  phalanx  fought  to  the  last,  and 
the  select  3000  perished  to  a  man.  It  seemed,  says  Mommsen, "  as 
if  the  phalanx,  which  fought  its  last  great  battle  at  Pydna,  had 
wished  itself  to  perish  there."  No  less  than  20,000  men  were  left 
dead  upon  the  field,  and  11,000  were  taken  prisoners.  The  war 
was  ended ;  and  all  Macedonia  submitted  in  little  more  than  a 
fortnight  from  the  arrival  of  Paulus. 

*  According  to  the  disordered  Roman  calendar,  the  4th  of  September.  The  date  la 
fixed  by  an  edipse  of  the  moon,  which  was  announced  beforehand  to  the  armj,  leei  ther 
ihould  deem  it  an  evil  omen. 
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Perseus  fled  to  the  island  of  Samothrace,  with  the  3000  talents 
which  ought  long  since  to  have  been  devoted  to  the  war.  A  few 
fiuthAil  adherents  followed  him ;  but  when  he  made  the  mean 
attempt  to  propitiate  the  enemy  by  patting  one  of  them  to  death  as 
the  instigator  of  the  attempt  to  murder  Eumenes,  the  rest  deserted 
him.  A  letter  which  he  sent  to  the  Koman  general  was  returned 
because  he  designated  himself  King ;  and  he  then  surrendered  at 
discretion,  with  his  children  and  his  treasures.  His  pusillanimous 
supplications  might  have  provoked  the  resentment  of  a  man  less 
mindful  than  Paulus  of  the  mutability  of  fortune ;  but  the  consul 
received  him  with  a  courtesy  worthy  of  the  first  great  king  who 
had  ever  been  a  prisoner  to  tiie  Roman  people.  After  his  stately 
form  had  graced  his  conqueror's  triumph  in  the  following  year 
(b.0.  171),  he  was  released  from  prison  at  the  intercession  of 
Paulus,  and  died  in  retirement  at  Alba.  The  humiliating  story  of 
the  last  successor  of  Philip  and  Alexander  does  not  need  to  be 
adorned  with  the  fabulous  accounts  of  cruelties  and  sufferings. 
Some  say  that  his  guards  tortured  him  to  death  by  depriving  him 
of  sleep :  others,  that  he  ended  his  life  by  voluntary  starvation : 
and  his  son  is  said  to  have  earned  his  living  as  a  scrivener  at 
Some. 

Of  the  only  two  allies  of  Perseus,  the  Illyrian  king  Genthius 
was  subdued  about  the  same  time  by  the  prsetor  Lucius  Anicius, 
in  a  month's  campaign.  lUyria  was  parcelled  out  into  petty  states 
dependent  upon  Rome ;  and  its  piratical  fleet  was  given  to  the 
Greeks  on  the  Adriatic.  Cotys,  the  king  of  Thrace,  made  his 
peace  with  Rome  the  more  easily,  as  he  might  become  a  check  on 
the  increased  power  of  Pei^amus.  Macedonia  itself  was  broken 
up  into  the  four  republican  federations  of  Amphipolis,  Thessa- 
lonica,  Pella,  and  Pelagonia,  which  were  modelled  after  the 
pattern  of  the  Hellenic  Leagues,  and  paid  to  Rome  100  talents 
annually,  the  half  of  the  old  land-tax.  This  constitution  lasted  to 
the  time  of  Augustus,  though  Macedonia  was  made  a  province  of 
Rome  in  b.o.  146.  Thus  ended  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  having 
survived  the  death  of  Alexander  a  little  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half. 

The  fall  of  Macedonia  involved  a  new  settlement  of  the  relations 
of  Rome  to  the  Hellenic  states.  The  great  power  blotted  out  from 
the  list  of  nations  was  not  only  a  dangerous  enemy,  but  some- 
times, as  had  been  proved  in  the  reign  of  Philip,  a  useful  ally ; 
and,  now  that  it  could  be  no  longer  used  as  a  check  on  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor,  so  there  was  the  less  reason  for  maintaining  other 
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powen  to  keep  it  itaelf  in  check.  Hence  followed  a  course  of 
action  more  politic  than  generous.  The  kingdom  of  P^rgamna, 
after  all  its  services  to  the  Bomans,  began  to  ieel  the  cnrb;  and, 
when  Eumenes  was  stopped  at  Brundisiiim  by  a  decree  of  the 
Senate,  that  kings  should  no  longer  visit  Borne  to  plead  their  cause 
in  person,  he  learnt  that  '^the  epoch  of  half-powerful  and  half-free 
alliance  was  at  an  end ;  that  of  impotuit  subjection  had  begun." 
No  better  pretext  could  be  found  for.  this  treatment  than  a  snapir 
don,  apparently  unfounded,  of  secret  relations  between  Eumenes 
and  Perseus ;  but  the  other  Asiatic  ally  of  Borne,  the  Bhodian 
state,  had  done  much  to  bring  down  punishment  on  itself.  Their 
open  manifeetation  of  Hellenic  sympathies  witiii  Perseua  has  been 
ahready  noticed,  and  they  did  not  heaitate  to  denounce  EnmeneB 
as  the  instigator  of  a  war  injurious  to  all  the  Greeks.  Still  ibey 
took  part  with  Borne ;  but  their  sufiiBrings  from  the  loss  of  their 
commerce  with  Maoedcmia  appear  to  have  given  the  anti-Boniaa 
party  a  temporary  ascendancy,  or  else  their  republican  arroganoe 
and  naral  power  led  them  to  presume  on  their  aeryices ;  and^  at  the 
very  time  when  Q.  Marcius  was  encamped  within  Tempe^  envoys 
appeared  both  at  his  head-quarters  and  in  the  Senate,  to  say  that 
the  Bhodians  would  no  longer  tolerate  hostilities  so  injurious  to 
themselves.  Their  abject  submission,  with  the  severe  punishment 
of  the  partisans  of  Macedonia,  scarcely  averted  a  declaration  of  war; 
and  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  Cato  against  punishing  allies  who 
had  committed  no  act  of  hostility,  Bhodes  was  deprived  of  all  its 
possessions  on  the  mainland ;  its.  fi^eedom  of  commerce  was  re- 
strained, and  a  rival  free  port  opened  at  Delos ;  and  its  petition 
for  the  privileges  of  an  ally  was  only  tardily  granted  in  b.o.  164. 

With  regard  to  the  Hellenic  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egj-pt^ 
Borne  was  content  with  the  part  of  an  umpire,  which  she  played 
in  a  manner  thoroughly  characteristic.  A  new  war  had  broken 
out  for  the  possession  of  Ccele-Syria  and  Palestine^  which  had  been 
charged  with  the  dower  of  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Antioehus 
the  Great,  or,  as  the  Egyptians  roaintainad,  ceded  at  h^r  mar- 
riage. The  notorious  Antiochus  lY.  Epiphanes  (the  younger  son 
of  Antiochus  the  Great),  who  had  succeeded  his  brother  Seleucus 
IV.  Philopator  in  b.o.  175,  had  carried  on  the  war  for  three  years 
with  such  success  that,  in  the  same  year  in  which  Fa*8eus  was 
conquered,  he  had  already  laid  siege  to  Alexandria,  and  would 
probably  have  seized  Egypt,  under  the  name  of  guardian  to  his 
infant  nephew  Ptolemy  YI.  Philometor,  when  a  Boman  embassy 
appeared  in  his  camp,  headed  by  0.  Fopilius  Lienas.    The  envov 
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presented  to  the  king  the  letter  of  the  Senate,  bidding  him  to 
restore  all  he  had  taken  from  Egypt^  and  to  keep  himself  within 
Syria.  Antiochns  read  the  letter^  and  promised  to  consider  it  with 
his  councillors.  Therenpon  Popilins  drew  a  line  with  his  staff 
ronnd  the  spot  where  the  king  stood,  and  bade  him  decide  before 
he  crossed  that  line.  Antiochns  felt  hitLsolf  in  the  hands  of  the 
power  that  had  qnelled  his  father,  and  yielded  to  the  demands  of 
Borne  (b.0.  168).  Before  tumii^  from  this  qnarter  of  the  world, 
we  mnst  notice  that  the  great  revolt  of  the  Jews  under  Mattathias, 
the  father  of  the  Maccabees,  against  the  persecutions  of  Antiochns 
Epiphanes,  broke  out  in  this  same  year  (b.o.  168) ;  and  that  the 
Romans,  pursuing  their  policy  of  curbing  the  eastern  powers,  made 
an  alliance  with  the  Jews  in  B.a  161,  though  the  death  of  Judas 
MaoeabsBus  immediately  afterwards  made  it  fruitless  for  the  pres- 
ent.* 

These  proceedings  famish  at  once  a  decisive  proof,  that  the 
civilized  states  of  the  East  had  fallen  under  tibe  power  of  Rome, 
and  the  last  examples  of  the  old  Boman  policy  towards  vanquished 
states.  Polybius  justly  dates  from  the  battle  of  Pydna  the  establish- 
ment of  Berne's  universal  empire.  ^  It  was,  in  &ct,,the  last  battle 
in  which  a  civilized  state  oonfit)nted  Bome  in  the  field  on  a  footing 
of  equality  with  her  as  a  great  power ;  all  subsequent  struggles 
were  rebellions  or  wars  -with  peoples  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
Bomano-Oreek  civilization — the  barbarians,  as  they  were  called. 
The  whole  civilized  world  thenceforth  recognized  in  the  Boman 
Senate  the  supreme  tribunal,  whose  commissioners  decided  in  the 
last  resort  between  kings  and  nations;  and,  to  acquire  its  language 
and  manners,  foreign  princes  and  noble  youths  resided  in  Bome. 
A  palpable  and  earnest  attempt  to  get  rid  of  her  dominion  was  in 
reflJity  made  only  once — ^by  the  great  Mithridates  of  Pontus.  The 
battle  of  Pydna,  moreover,  marks  the  last  occasion  on  which  the 
Senate  still  adhered  to  the  state  majdm,  that  they  should,  if  pos- 
sible, hold  no  possessions  and  maintain  no  garrisons  beyond  the 
Italian  seas,  but  should  keep  the  numerous  states  dependent  on 
them  in  order  by  a  mere  political  supremacy.  The  aim  of  their 
policy  was,  that  these  states  should  neither  decline  into  utter 
weakness  and  anarchy,  as  had  nevertheless  happened  in  Greece, 
nor  emerge  out  of  their  half-free  position  into  complete  independ* 
ence,  as  Macedonia  had  attempted  to  do,  not  without  success, 

*  The  details  of  the  Maccabflsaa  rerolt  belong  to  the  special  department  of  Soriptare 
ffistory.  We  shall  hare  another  occasion  to  review  the  whole  history  of  Judea  under 
the  Maccabees  and  Asmonaans. 
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Accordingly,  the  vanquished  foe  held  at  least  an  eqnal,  often  a 
better,  position  with  the  Boman  diplomatists  than  the  faithful 
ally ;  and,  while  a  defeated  opponent  was  often  reinstated,  those 
who  attempted  to  reinstate  themselves  were  abased — as  the  ^to- 
lians,  the  Macedonians  after  the  Asiatic  war,  Ehodes,  and  Peiga- 
mns  soon  learned  by  experience.  But  not  only  did  this  part  of 
protector  soon  prove  as  irksome  to  the  masters  as  to  the  servant?: 
the  Koman  protectorate,  with  its  ungrateful  Sisyphean  toil,  that 
continually  needed  to  be  begun  afresh,  showed  itself  to  be  intrin- 
sically untenable.  Indications  of  a  change  of  system,  and  of  an 
increasing  disinclination  on  the  part  of  Borne  to  tolerate  by  its 
side  intermediate  states,  even  in  such  independence  as  waspossibk 
for  them,  were  very  clearly  given  in  the  destruction  of  the  Mace- 
donian monarchy  after  the  battle  of  Pydna.  The  more  and  more 
frequent,  the  more  and  more  unavoidable  intervention  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  the  small  Oreek  states,  in  connection  with  their 
misgovemment  and  their  political  and  social  anarchy, — ^the  dis- 
arming of  Macedonia,  where  the  northern  frontier  at  any  rate 
required  a  defence  different  from  that  of  mere  posts, — and  lastly, 
the  introduction  of  the  payment  of  land-tax  to  Bome  from  Mace- 
donia and  lUyria, — were  so  many  symptoms  of  the  approaching 
conversion  of  the  client  states  into  subjects  of  Bome."* 

The  application  of  these  principles  to  the  states  of  Oreece 
Proper  was  the  more  inevitable  on  account  of  their  internal  divis- 
ions. We  have  already  seen  what  fierce  dissensions  rent  even  the 
most  patriotic  of  the  Greek  confederacies — the  Achsean  League. 
The  last  Macedonian  war  had  the  effect,  in  every  Grecian  state,  of 
bringing  into  direct  antagonism  a  national  and  a  Boman  party ; 
and  the  fall  of  Perseus  was  the  signal  for  the  triumph  of  the  latter, 
with  all  the  atrocities  of  the  worst  days  of  Greek  factions.  All 
who  had  made  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  party  now  dominant 
were  denounced  as  partisans  of  Perseus,  and  were  either  put  to 
death  on  the  chai^  of  treason,  or  deported  to  Bome  for  triaL 
Lyciscus,  the  general  of  the  ^tolian  League,  had  500  patriots 
executed  by  the  sentence  of  the  diet.  Similar  scenes  were  enacted 
in  Thessaly,  Boeotia,  and  Acamania ;  nor  did  the  loyalty  of  the 
Achaean  League  to  the  Boman  alliance  save  it  from  its  fate ;  for 
Bome  never  hesitated  between  generosity  and  opportunity.  The 
confederacy  had  long  been  divided  into  a  patriotic  and  a  Boman 
party.  Since  the  death  of  Philopoemen,  in  b.c.  183,  the  for- 
mer had  been  led  by  Lycortas,  the  general  of  the  League,  and 

•  Hommsen,  toL  il  pp.  811,  812. 
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father  of  the  historiaiL  Polybins.  He  is  first  mentioned  in  b.o. 
189,  as  one  of  the  envoys  to  Home  on  the  collision  between  Sparta 
and  the  Achraan  Lea^j^ne ;  and,  after  supporting  and  continuing  the 
policy  of  Philoposmen,  he  finally  succeeded  in  bringing  back 
Sparta  and  Messene  into  the  confederacy.  In  b.o.  179  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  firm  opposition  to  the  demand  of  the 
Bomans  for  the  restoration  of  all  the  Spartan  exiles ;  and,  during 
the  war  with  Perseus,  he  prevailed  on  the  Achaeans  to  preserve 
neutrality.  The  last  mention  of  his  name  is  in  the  year  of  the 
defeat  of  Perseus ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  last  year  of  his 
life.  His  leading  opponent  was  Oallicrates,  one  of  those  charac- 
ters who,  branded  as  traitors  by  the  patriots  of  their  own  country, 
have  gained  the  dubious  eulogies  of  philosophical  historians  for 
their  discernment  in  deserting  the  cause  of  freedom.  He  first 
showed  his  colours  when,  sent  to  Borne  to  support  the  views  which 
Lyoortas  had  carried  in  the  diet  against  the  restoration  of  the 
Spartan  exiles,  he  did  not  scruple  to  urge  upon  the  Senate  the 
policy  of  giving  active  support  to  the  Koman  party  in  all  the 
HeUenic  states  *  (b.o.  179).  He  returned,  the  bearer  of  such 
letters  of  approval  from  the  Senate,  that  the  league  could  not 
refuse  to  elect  him  general.  In  b.o.  174,  we  find  him  again  in 
opposition,  resisting  the  motion  of  the  general  Xenarchus  for  an 
alliance  with  Perseus ;  and,  in  b.o.  168,  he  thwarted  the  proposal 
of  Lycortas  for  sending  aid  to  Egypt  against  Antiochus  Epiphanes,. 
by  producing  a  letter  from  the  proconsul  Q.  Marcius,  commanding, 
the  League  to  confine  itself  to  friendly  mediation.  And  now, 
when  Paulus  JSmilius  was  settling  the  affairs  of  Greece,  Calli* 
crates  seized  the  opportunity  to  denounce  1000  of  the  Achaean 
patriots  for  complicity  with  Perseus,  and  they  were  carried  to 
Borne  for  trial  (b.o.  167).  Their  removal  was  doubtless  meant  by 
the  Bomans  as  an  act  of  precaution  rather  than  of  vengeance; 
they  were  distributed  in  honourable  captivity  among  the  Italian 
towns ;  but  any  attempt  to  escape  was  punished  with  death.  They 
were  permitted  to  return  after  seventeen  years  (b.o.  151).  Calli- 
crates  reaped  the  reward  of  their  betrayal  in  the  hatred  of  his 

*  Mommsen  Ba,j8  of  this  conduct : — "  CalUcrates  the  Achaan,  who  went  to  the  sen^ 
ate  to  enlighten  it  as  to  the  state  of  matters  in  Peloponnesus,  and  to  demand  a  connst* 
ent  and  sustained  intervention  "— ^e  did  this,  but  went  fo  do  the  very  opposite)—'^  majp 
as  a  man  have  had  somewhat  less  ability  than  his  countryman  FhOopoomen,  who  was 
the  nudn  founder  of  the  patriotic  policy ;  but  he  was  in  the  right.**  There  is  all  the  di^ 
ference  in  the  world  between  confessing,  m  the  light  of  history,  that  the  Greeks  had 
lost  the  capacity  for  freedom,  and  lauding  the  traitor  who  used  the  mdancholy  ihct  as  9 
pretext  for  foreign  interrention. 
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oonntr  jmen,  who  deemed  it  a  pollution  to  bathe  with  him,  while  the 
very  boys  threw  the  name  of  traitor  in  his  teeth ;  but  yet  later  ages 
have  reaped  unspeakable  benefit  from  his  crime.  Among  the  exiles 
was  the  historian  Poljbius,  whose  long  residence  at  Borne,  and 
friendship  with  the  younger  Africanus  and  other  leading  Roman 
statesmen,  gave  him  that  accurate  information,  and  that  knowledge 
of  Roman  policy  which  combined  with  the  love  of  freedom  in 
which  he  had  been  trained,  and  the  endowments  bestowed  upon 
him  by  nature,  to  make  him  the  greatest  of  ancient  historians, 
except  Thucydides.  But  for  the  long  didactic  essays,  into  which 
he  was  led  by  over-anxiety  to  make  his  work  instructive,  he  might 
have  shared  the  honours  of  the  first  rank  among  historians.* 

This  deportation,  of  course,  rendered  the  Acheeans  helpless  for 
the  present,  and  secured  the  ascendancy  of  Oallicrates,  in  spite  of 
their  hatred.  The  Athenians  were  rewarded  for  their  neutrality 
by  the  gift  of  the  ruined  city  of  Haliartus,  in  Boeotia,  and  of 
Lemnos  and  Delos,  the  latter  being  made  a  free  port,  as  a  rival  to 
Rhodes.  Amphipolis  and  Leucas  were  taken  from  the  ^tolians 
and  the  Acamanians,  who  had  betrayed  some  sympathy  vnth  Per- 
seus, while  the  Epirots,  who  had  openly  espoused  his  cause,  felt  the 
utmost  resentment  of  the  victors.    By  the  command  of  the  Senate 

*  The  peculur  character  of  the  work  of  Polybiua  is  indicated  by  its  yery  titk^ 
which  is  not  a  Aiitory,  but  JPn^maina^srpayfUTeUi)^  that  is,  an  moetf^^a^ioR  or  en^ 
«f  the  subject  treated,  in  contrast  to  the  Apodnxit  HttfUtfiM  {tarophfc  airdde^ts)  or, 
ilalemerU  of  tn/ormaiUm  of  Herodotus.  Intermediate  between  the  two  is  the  meth- 
«od  of  Thucydides,  in  which  prindples  are  connected  with  the  facts  that  iUastiate 
lOr  suggest  them,  instead  of  being  drawn  out  into  didactic  digressions.  The  work  of 
Polybius,  which  was  a  continuation  of  the  History  of  Aratus  (see  p.  115),  consisted 
«of  forty  books,  and  embraced  the  important  period  from  the  accession  of  Fhiltp  Y. 
to  the  extmction  of  Hellenio  mdependenoe  (B.a  220—140).  As  the  author  lived 
lirom  about  B.C.  204  to  B.O.  122,  and  had  ihe  opportunity  of  learning 'the  eaiiier 
eTents  he  records  from  eye-witnesses,  both  in  Greece  and  at  Rome,  the  work  is 
strictly  one  of  contemporaneous  histoiy.  But  his  impartiality  in  dealing  with  his 
own  times  is  not  more  remarkable  than  the  conscientious  diligence  of  his  re- 
searches into  the  eariier  periods  which  he  notices  by  way  of  introduction  and  digres- 
sion; and  we  hare  special  means  of  Judj^g  his  merits,  by  oomparing  him  with  the 
careless  and  on^ded  rhetoric  of  Livy.  His  woik  has,  moreorer,  the  artistic  char- 
acter of  umty.  Its  subject  was  the  real  establishment  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  the 
space  of  fifty-three  years  from  the  accession  of  Philip  Y.  to  the  conquest  of  PeneosL 
This  occupied  the  first  part  of  his  work,  to  which  the  second,  relating  the  final  sub- 
jection of  Greece,  may  be  regarded  as  a  supplement  Unhappily  we  possess  only  the 
first  fire  books  entire,  with  firagments  of  the  rest  Remembering  that  Polybius 
would  of  course  write  hi  the  language  of  his  own  age,  and  not  in  that  of  two  or  three 
centuries  earlier,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  notice  the  amudng  objection  made  to  his 
style  by  the  Cambridge  scholar,  who  said  he  neyer  read  Polybius  Uemae  it  toM  had 
Greek. 
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-^miliuB  destroyed  seventy  of  their  towns,  and  sold  150,000  of  the 
people  into  slavery.  Paulus,  who  had  remained  in  Greece  to  regu- 
late these  affairs  with  ten  commissioners,  returned  to  Eome  in  the 
autumn  of  b.o.  167.  He  brought  an  enormous  spoil  into  the  treas- 
ury, and  celebrated  a  three  days'  triumph,  the  most  magnificent 
that  had  ever  ascended  to  the  Capitol.  A  king,  loaded  with 
chains,  for  the  first  time  walked  before  a  proconsul's  triumphal 
car,  and  behind  it  rode  on  horseback  the  two  sons  of  Paulus,  Q. 
Fabius  Maximus  and  P.  Cornelius  Scipio.  But  the  man,  whose 
&mily  had  been  his  chief  care,  must  have  felt  all  this  but  little 
consolation  for  the  loss  of  his  two  younger  sons,  boys  of  twelve  and 
fourteen,  who  died,  one  a  few  days  before  and  the  other  a  few  days 
later.  For  once,  the  oflSce  of  the  slave  was  superfluous,  who  was 
wont  to  ride  behind  the  victor's  car,  to  remind  its  occupant  that 
he  was  mortal  (b.c.  167).  The  proud  name  of  -^milius  Paulus 
Macedonicus  died  with  him  in  b.o.  160,  owing  to  the  adoption  of 
his  two  sons  into  other  families.  His  funeral  games  are  memorable 
for  the  first  exhibition  of  the  Addphi  of  Terence. 

The  final  catastrophe  was  still  prolonged  tor  twenty  years;  but 
little  remains  to  be  told  of  the  interval.  Athens  and  Sparta  appear 
as  petty  states,  contributing  indirectly  to  the  destruction  of  that 
Hellas,  for  the  supremacy  of  which  they  once  contended.  Tho 
city  of  Solon,  Themistocles,  and  Pericles,  was  reduced  to  depend- 
ence for  the  supply  of  her  expenses  on  the  bounty  of  the  Ptolemies ; 
and  when  that  failed  her,  she  returned  to  piracy,  like  the  Greeks, 
before  the  age  of  civilization.  An  expedition  against  Oropus  in 
Euboea  provoked  an  appeal  to  the  Soman  Senate,  who  referred 
the  question  to  the  Sicyonians,  and  Athens  was  condemned  to  pay 
the  enormous  fine  of  500  talents, — the  measure,  not  of  the  injuries 
inflicted  on  Oropus,  but  of  her  presumption  in  taking  up  arms 
(b.o.  156).  An  embassy  was  sent  to  Rome  to  deprecate  the 
severity  of  the  sentence ;  and  just  five  years  after  the  passing  of  a 
law  banishing  all  philosophers  and  rhetoricians,  the  Senate  received 
as  envoys  the  three  chief  masters  of  the  philosophic  schools  of 
Athens,  Diogenes  the  Stoic,  Critolaiis  the  Peripatetic,  and  Car- 
neades  the  founder  of  the  third  Academy.  The  last,  in  particular, 
charmed  the  leading  men  of  Rome  by  his  declamations,  the  most 
celebrated  of  which  were  those  on  justice,  which  he  delivered  on 
successive  days.  His  magnificent  eulogium  of  Justice,  on  the 
first  day,  won  even  the  sternest  Romans  of  the  old  school — and 
among  them  Cato — to  doubt  whether  they  themselves  had  exercised 
the  virtue  towards  the  Greek  philosophers.    But  when,  on  the 
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Becond  day,  the  orator  proceeded  to  answer  all  his  former  arga- 
ments,  and  to  prove  that  justice  was  a  mere  conventional  device 
for  the  maintenance  of  civil  order,  Cato  indi^rnantly  moved  the 
Senate  to  send  the  sophist  back  again  to  his  school,  and  not  to 
suffer  the  Roman  youth  to  be  corrupted. 

The  mitigation  of  the  fine  to  100  talents  still  left  it  beyond  the 
resources  of  the  Athenians,  who  seem  to  have  taken  the  first 
opportunity  of  revenging  themselves  on  Oropus  (b.c.  150).  This 
time  the  Oropians  appealed  to  the  Achaean  League,  relying  lesson 
the  justice  of  their  cause  than  on  the  corruption  of  the  leading 
statesmen.  So  far  as  the  transaction  ia  intelligible,  a  bribe  of  ten 
talents  was  given  to  Menalcidas,  the  general  of  the  leagne,  who 
promised  the  half  of  it  to  CaUicrates,  for  the  use  of  his- all-power- 
ful influence.  This  promise  he  failed  to  keep,  and  Callicrates 
revenged  himself  by  accusing  Menalcidas,  who  was  a  Spartan,  of 
advising  the  Bomans  to  sever  Sparta  from  the  league.  Menalcidas 
only  escaped  condemnation  by  a  present  to  Disdus,  his  successor  in 
the  office  of  general ;  but  Diseus — and  this  says  something  for  the 
remnant  of  public  virtue  left  among  the  Achseans — ^Diseus  fell 
into  such  disgrace  by  the  transaction  that  he  was  fain  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  confederacy  by  uiging  a  new  attadc  on  the 
Spartans,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  violated  the  laws  of  the 
league  by  a  private  appeal  to  Home  respecting  a  disputed  boun- 
dary. 

Other  events  had  occurred  to  inflame  and  encourage  the  war 
party.  In  b.o.  151  the  Achsean  exiles  had  returned  firom  Itome, 
having  been  dismissed  with  a  sort  of  contemptuous  mercy.  After 
the  repeated  rejection  of  their  petition  for  liberty,  their  cause  was 
espoused  by  P.  Scipio,  as  the  fi-iend  of  Polybius.  Cato,  gained 
over  by  Scipio,  decided  the  question  by  a  characteristic  speech, 
thrown  in  when  the  debate  was  almost  exhausted.  ^^  Have  we 
nothing  better  to  do,"  said  he,  ^'  than  to  sit  here  all  day.  long, 
debating  whether  a  parcel  of  worn-out  Greeks  sliall  be  carried 
to  their  graves  here  or  in  Achaia ) "  But  when  the  exiles  pro- 
ceeded to  petition  the  Senate  for  restoration  to  their  honours, 
Cato  told  Polybius,  with  a  smile,  that  he  resembled  Ulyases  re- 
turning to  the  cave  of  the  Cyclops  for  the  hat  and  sash  he  had  left 
behind.  Of  the  300  exiles  who  landed  in  Greece — for  to  dus  had 
their  number  been  reduced — almost  the  only  one  who  had  learned 
the  necessity  of  moderation  was  Polybius  himself.  They  were  mad 
enough  to  look  with  hope  towards  Andriscus,  alow-born  adventurer, 
who  called  himself  Philip,  and  claimed  the  Macedonian  throne  as 
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tlie  Bon  of  PerBeue,  but  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the 
pnetor,  Q.  Metellas,  after  some  brief  success.  In  the  same  year 
Polybins  retired  from  a  scene  where  he  found  no  good  to  be  done, 
to  join  his  friend  Scipio  in  the  Third  Punic  War ;  and  Oallicrates 
died  at  Bhodes,  on  an  embassy  to  Rome  respecting  the  affairs  of 
Sparta,  leaving  his  epitaph  to  be  written  by  the  traveller  Pausa- 
nias,  ^^  his  death  being,  for  aught  I  know,  a  clear  gain  to  the  coun- 
try "  (B.a  149). 

Thus  every  check  on  the  war^party  was  removed ;  and  the  Spar- 
tans were  left  no  resource  but  an  appeal  to  Home.  The  Senate 
sent  two  commissioners,  who  decided  that  the  Achsean  League 
should  give  up,  not  only  Sparta,  but  Oorinth ;  that  is,  that  they 
should  surrender  the  key  of  Peloponnesus,  together  with  all  other 
cities  not  Achaean  (b.c.  147).  The  sentence  was  received  with  the 
greatest  dissatisfaetion  at  Corinth  itself:  the  indignation  of  the 
citizens  vented  itself  in  an  attack  on  the  Spartan  residents ;  and 
the  Roman  commissioners  themselves  were  endangered  in  the 
riot.  After  a  second  fruitless  embassy,  to  demand  satisfaction  for 
this  new  outrage,  the  Senate  declared  war  against  the  Achsean 
League ;  and  the  praetor  Metellus  was  ordered  to  mareh  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus. The  Achsean  general  Critolaiis  proved  as  incompetent 
in  the  field  as  he  had  been  headstrong  in  council.  Abandoning 
the  defence  of  Thermopylffi,  he  was  overtaken  and  defeated  at 
Scarphea  in  Locris,  he  himself  never  again  being  heard  of.  The 
other  leader  of  the  war  party,  Diseus,  succeeded  him  as  general, 
and  checked  the  progress  of  Metellus;  but  meanwhile  a  second 
Roman  army  landed  at  the  Isthmus  under  the  consul  Lucius 
Mummius.  Diseus,  marching  to  the  defence  of  Corinth,  was  utterly 
defeated ;  and  the  city  was  evacuated,  not  only  by  the  Achaean 
troops,  but  by  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants.  Their  retirement 
failed  to  save  Corinth  from  being  made  one  of  the  chief  examples 
of  that  vengeance  by  which  the  Romans  were  wont  to  put  a  decisive 
end  to  a  long  conflict.  Mummius  gave  up  the  undefended  city  to 
the  flames,  the  few  men  in  it  to  slaughter,  and  the  women  and 
children  to  slavery.  The  precious  treasures  of  art,  which  had 
been  accumulated  for  centuries  at  Corinth^-one  of  the  chief 
schools  of  sculpture  and  painting — ^became  partly  the  playthings 
of  the  Roman  soldiers,  a  band  of  whom  were  seen  by  Polybius  at 
a  game  of  dice  or  draughts  on  a  masterpiece  of  Aristides,  and  were 
partly  exposed  for  sale.  Taught  their  value  by  the  enormous  prices 
at  which  Attains  III.  eagerly  bought  some  of  them,*  the  consul  sent 

*  The  ^'AUaUci  CondUUmes'^  of  Horace,  Carm.  L  1. 
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the  remaining  pictureg  to  Borne,  Btipalating  with  the  masters  of 
the  vessels  that  they  should  replace  any  that  might  he  lost  by  others 
of  equal  valae  I  It  is  almost  an  eqaal  satire  upon  Boman  igno- 
rance of  Greek  history  and  the  contempt  into  which  the  great 
names  of  Hellas  had  fallen,  that  the  conntry  was  constituted  a  prov- 
ince under  the  name  of  that  state  which  had,  till  lately,  been  the 
least  influential  of  all  the  rest;  while,  by  a  curious  revolution,  that 
name  recovered  the  predominance  it  had  enjoyed  during  the  heroic 
age.  Greece  became  the  Pbovinoe  of  Aohaia,  the  northern  limit 
being  drawn  south  of  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  which  were  included 
in  the  new  Province  of  Macedonia  (B.a  146). 

Mummius  remained  for  a  year  as  proconsul,  to  regulate  the  af- 
fairs of  Greece,  in  conjunction  with  ten  commissioners  sent  from 
Bome  (b.0.  145).  The  conqueror,  so  ignorant  of  art,  is  said  to  have 
displayed  the  old  Boman  accomplishments  of  equity  and  modera- 
tion ;  and  Poly  bins,  who  had  hastened  from  the  ruins  of  Carthage 
to  use  his  influence  on  behalf  of  his  country,  had  power,  as  the  friend 
of  Scipio,  to  make  his  intercession  respected.  If  we  could  pene- 
trate the  thoughts  of  such  a  man  at  witnessing,  in  the  same  year, 
the  fate  of  Carthage  and  of  his  native  land,  we  might  venture  on  the 
hopeless  task  of  writing  an  epitaph  for  the  tomb  of  Hellenic  freedom. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 


THE  THIRD  PUNIO  WAR.     B.C.  150  TO  B.O.  146. 


"  Giaoe  Talta  Oartago :  a  pena  i  segni 
Ddl'  alte  lue  niiae  il  lido  serba ; 
KwHooo  le  dtU,  muoiono  i  regni ; 
Copri  i  fasti  e  le  pompe  arena  ed  erba.** — ^TASsa 

"  Great  Carthage  low  in  ruins  odd  doth  lie, 
Her  roins  poor  the  herbs  in  height  ean  pass ; 
So  cities  fall,  so  perish  kingdoms  high, 
Their  pride  and  pomp  lie  hid  in  sand  and  grass." 
Faibtax's  IVttrulatioTL 


■TATI  or  OABTHAOa  BVTWnir  m  FIB3T  Aim  SBOOHD  PmriO  WABS— HBB  PB08PBBITT  AlfO 
BBSOVBOBS— HBB  LOTALTT  TO  BOKB — BBOBOAOHMBirTS  OP  MA8INIS8  A—BOM  AN  OOMVIS* 
SIONBBS  lir  APBIOA — M,   POBOIUS  OATO  AKD  P.  SOIPIO  NASIOA—DBLBITDA  B8T  OABTKAGO 

— aoanLRiBS  wrra  masxhissa— acapio  or  mabibissa's  oakp— bis  dbbam— BMBAssna 

TO  BOMB— DBOLABATXON  OP  WAB— TBB  COKSULS  LAKD  IN  APBIOA— OONPBBBNOB  AT  UTIOA 
— THB  OABTHAOINIANS  OITB  UP  THBXB  ABMS— THB  PINAL  SBNTBBOB — BAOB  AND  BBSI8T- 
ANCB  OP  THB  OITT— PBBPABATI0N8  POB  DBPBNCB— THB  PIBST  OAMPAION— OPBBATIONS 
OP  0BX80BINUS-4BBTICBS  OP  SOIPIO— THB  8B0OXO  OAMPAION— HOPBS  POB  OABTBAGB — 
NBW  ALUBB— RBB  INTBBNAL  DI8BBN8IONB— THB  TWO  HASOBUBALS— SOIPIO  BLBOTBD 
OONSUL — HB  LANM  IN  APBIOA — PBOOBBS9  OP  THB  SIBOB— CAPTUBB  OP  THB  OITT-^THB 
BBTBN  bats'  PIOHT— DBSTBUOTION  OP  OABTHAOB— THB  TBABS  AND  TBICMPH  OP  SOIPIO 
— ^LATBB  mSTOBT  OP  OABTBAGB. 

The  story  of  the  last  stand  made  bj  Carthage  against  Borne,  in 
the  agony  of  self-defence,  is  one  of  the  briefest  and  most  melan- 
choly chapters  in  the  history  of  the  world.  All  the  faults  of 
character,  all  the  crimes  of  policy,  all  the  selfish  arrogance  of  an 
aristocracy  of  wealth,  seem  not  only  to  be  forgiven  in  the  pity 
excited  by  her  fall,  but  atoned  for  by  the  absence  of  any  provoca- 
tion of  her  fate.  And  yet  we  must  not  pronounce  too  hastily  that 
a  blind  hatred  only  sealed  her  doom.  The  wealth-producing  power 
of  the  state  survived  her  political  extinction,  and  restored  her  to  a 
prosperity  which  threatened  to  raise  her  again  to  political  import- 
ance. Her  fleet  and  army  had  been  taken  from  her,  but  she  still 
possessed  her  ports  and  walls :  the  sea  divided  her  firom  Italy,  and 
the  resources  of  Africa  were  at  her  back.  Thus  situated,  it  might 
have  been  possible  for  her  to  devote  herself  solely  to  money-making, 
and  to  remain  content  as  the  vassal  of  Borne :  no  temptation  might 
have  prevailed  to  make  the  distress  of  Bome  the  opportunity  of 
Carthage :  no  second  family  of  Barca  might  have  roused  her  with 
its  thunder :  this  might  have  been  possible ;  but  it  was  impossible 
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for  Rome  to  believe  it.  Her  statesmea  knew  what  their  ambition 
would  have  been,  had  the  case  of  Rome  and  Carthage  been  reversed ; 
and  they  believed  they  ought  not  to  risk  the  experiment  on  the 
unlimited  submiasivenesa  of  their  late  rival.  The  tongue  of  Cato 
uttered  the  decree  of  fate,  as  much  as  the  voice  of  hatred,  in  the 
sentence,  Delenda  eat  CaHhago^  "  Carthage  must  be  destroyed*" 

Haifa  century,  however,  elapsed  before  the  coming  of  the  crisis; 
and  it  might  perhaps  have  been  delayed  much  longer,  but  for  the 
peculiar  relations  in  which  Carthage  had  been  left  towards  Masi- 
nissa.  During  all  the  wars  in  Macedonia  and  Asia,  in  Spain  and 
Liguria,  she  had  resisted  the  temptations  of  opportunity,  and 
refused  participation  in  the  schemes  of  Hannibal,  with  equal 
prudence  on  her  own  account  and  good  faith  towards  Rome,  lais 
policy  had  brought  its  own  reward  in  a  marvellous  recovery  of 
prosperity.  While  Rome  was  incessantly  engaged  in  war,  the 
commerce  of  the  Mediterranean  would  naturally  be  conducted 
chiefly  by  the  ships  of  Carthage ;  and  her  territory  BtUl  included 
the  luxuriant  fields  of  Zeugitana  and  Byzacium.  Even  after  the 
rapacity  of  Masinissa  had  stripped  her  of  the  rich  towns  of  Em- 
poria, she  ruled  over  300  subject  Libyan  cities,  and  her  own  popu- 
lation amounted  to  700,000.  Of  the  military  resources  still  avail- 
able for  her  defence,  some  idea  is  given  by  the  200,000  stand  of 
arms  and  2000  catapults  which  were  surrendered  on  the  first 
demand  of  the  Romans ;  and  she  had  still  the  means  and  energy 
to  manufacture  daily  140  shields,  300  swords,  500  spears,  and 
1000  missiles  for  catapults,  and  to  build  120  ships  of  war  during 
the  siege.^  Of  the  immense  treasures,  in  gold,  silver,  precious 
stones,  and  works  of  art,  still  preserved  in  the  temples  and  palaoes, 
the  Romans  had  ocular  proof  in  the  triumph  of  Scipio,  who,  after 
giving  up  all  private  property  to  pillage,  brought  home  the  value 
of  £1,500,000. 

The  peace  which  concluded  the  Second  Punic  War  bound  Car- 
thage to  restore  to  Masinissa  all  the  territory  of  which  they  had 
dispossessed  either  him  or  his  ancestors.  A  far  less  ambitious 
prince  might  have  found  in  such  a  stipulation  license  for  unlimited 
encroachment,  and  the  clause  which  forbade  the  Carthaginians  to 
make  war  in  Africa  without  the  consent  of  Rome  might  be  taken 
as  a  guaranty  of  impunity.  The  IN'umidian  prince  ought  to  have 
been  too  well  acquainted  with  the  R^ublic  to  indulge  the  hope 
which  some  have  ascribed  to  him,  of  setting  up  his  throne  on  the 

*  These  statistics  of  the  resources  of  Carthage  at  the '  begimimg  of  tbe  Third  Panie 
War  are  prefleired  by  Strabo. 
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hill  of  Bjrsa ;  at  least  he  knew  the  need  of  caution,  lest  he  should 
bring  down  the  jealousy  of  Eome  upon  himself.  His  policy  was, 
by  perpetual  but  at  first  petty  encroachments,  not  only  to  gain 
what  he  could  from  Carthage,  but  to  goad  her  into  a  breach  of  the 
treaty  which  might  provoke  Rome  to  a  new  war,  from  which  he 
trusted  to  obtain  his  frill  share  of  the  spoil.  Then  followed  the 
same  hollow  and  wearisome  proceedings  that  marked  the  relations 
of  Bome  during  this  half-century  to  all  the  protected  states :  em- 
bassies of  complaint  from  the  one  party,  and  of  remmination  from 
the  other:  Koraan  commissions  sent  forth  to  do  justice  or  to  watch 
for  an  advantage,  according  to  the  characters  of  their  members  or 
the  policy  prevalent  in  the  Senate. 

The  most  important  of  the  disputes  between  Oarthage  and 
Masinissa  related  to  the  possession  of  Emporia^  a  rich  district, 
comprising  (as  its  name  signifies)  several  important  sea-ports  on 
the  shores  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis.  The  dispute  had  lasted  about 
thirty  years,  when  the  Senate,  which  had  hitherto  only  given  a 
passive  sanction  to  the  encroachments  of  Masinissa,  took  more 
decided  stops  in  his  favour.  About  b.o.  161,  a  Koman  commission 
decided  that  Carthage  should  give  up  to  the  Numidian  king  all 
of  these  towns  which  it  still  possessed,  and  pay  him  a  compen- 
sation  of  600  talents  for  \\xm  revenues  since  the  peace.  Such  a 
decision  was  a  vote  of  unlimited  licence  to  Masinissa,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  use  his  privileges,  not  only  by  stripping  Carthage  of  all 
her  possessions  west  of  the  river  Tusca,  but  by  seizing  the  "  Great 
Plain  "  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Bagradas.  A  new  appeal  was 
made  to  Bome,  and  a  new  commission  sent  to  Africa ;  but,  when 
they  required  as  a  preliminary  that  both  parties  should  bind 
themselves  beforehand  to  accept  their  decision,  the  Carthaginians 
at  last  took  courage  to  refrise,  and  the  commissioners  returned  to 
Some. 

But  the  mission  had  indirectly  sealed  the  fate  of  Carthage.  At 
its  head  had  been  the  renowned  M.  Porcius  Oato  the  Elder,  com- 
monly known  as  Cato  thb  Cbksob,  whose  remarkable  character 
will  claim  our  attention  in  the  next  chapter.  The  man  who  had 
the  greatest  weight  in  the  Senate — ^the  very  type  of  old  Boman 
ideas  and  prejudices — ^the  survivor  of  the  Hannibalic  war,  with  all 
its  traditions  of  terror  and  bitterness — saw  in  the  restored  pros- 
perity of  Carthage,  her  rich  territory,  her  commerce  and  wealth, 
her  populous  and  well-defended  city,  resources  which  some  new 
Hannibal  might  soon  direct  against  the  Koman  state.  In  his  own 
mind  he  passed  the  sentence  which  he  thenceforth  never  ceased  to 
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advocate  in  the  Senate.  The  forms  of  that  aaaembly  gave  him  a 
cmious  opportunity  of  never  letting  the  subject  rest.  The  votes 
were  taken  vvvd  voce^  and  each  member,  when  asked  bj  the  consul 
for  his  voice,  was  at  liberty  to  add  an  opinion  on  any  other  quesr 
tion  that  he  deemed  important.  So,  whenever  he  was  called  upon 
to  vote,  no  matter  on  what  subject,  Cato  always  added,  "  I  vote, 
moreover,  that  Carthage  should  be  destroyed.*'  *  His  views  met 
with  a  powerful  opposition,  especially  from  P.  Cornelius  Sdpio 
Kasica,t  the  grandson  of  that  Cneius  Scipio  who  fell  with  the 
elder  Publius  in  Spain,  and  the  son-in-law  of  the  elder  Airicanus. 
Scipio  was  as  firmly  attached  as  Cato  himself  to  the  old  Boman 
manners,  a  proof  of  which  he  had  given  in  his  second  consulship 
by  inducing  the  Senate  to  order  the  demolition  of  a  newly-con- 
structed theatre.  He  advocated  the  preservation  of  Carthage,  in 
order  that  its  rivalry  might  form  a  check  on  the  growing  licen- 
tiousness of  the  people.  No  means  were  neglected  by  Cato  to 
alarm  as  well  as  convince  the  Senate.  Once  he  drew  from  the 
folds  of  his  toga  a  bunch  of  ripe  figs  very  early  in  the  season,  and 
threw  them  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate-house.  As  all  were  admiring 
the  fruit,  he  exclaimed,  **  Those  figs  were  gathered  but  three  days 
ago  at  Carthage ;  so  close  is  our  enemy  to  our  walls  I "  When  at 
length  he  died,  at  the  ago  of  eighty-five,  he  had  seen  the  close  of 
the  first  campaign  of  the  war  he  had  so  loudly  called  for,  and  had 
pronounced  Uie  eulogium  of  the  young  commander  who  had  proved 
himself  worthy  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  issue  (b.o.  149). 

While  these  discussions  were  prolonged  at  Rome,  the  events  in 
Africa  were  ripening  to  a  crisis.  The  conviction  that  nothing  was 
to  be  hoped  from  Bome,  and  everything  to  be  feared  from  Masi- 
nissa,  put  a  bound  to  the  Carthaginian  policy  of  conciliation. 
The  popular  leaders,  Hasdrubal  and  Carthalo,  were  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  government,  and  their  first  step  was  to  banish  forty 
of  the  partisans  of  Masinissa,  and  to  make  the  }>eople  swear  never 
to  suffer  their  return.  They  next  ventured  on  a  measure  of  self- 
defence  by  enroUiug  an  army  from  those  Numidians  who  still 
maintained  their  independence  of  Masinissa,  under  Ariobarzanes, 
the  grandson  of  Syphaz  (b.o.  154).  Upon  this  the  wily  Masi- 
nissa, instead  of  taking  up  arms,  sent  to  Bome  to  offer  his  uncon- 
ditional submission  to  any  decree  that  might  be  made  respecting 

*  **  PnBterea  censeo,  Garthaginem  esse  delendam.*' 

f  That  is,  wUh  ike  long  nose.  His  &ther,  from  whom  he  inherited  his  Bomame  and 
his  lore  of  legal  studies,  was  acljadged  by  the  senate,  in  b.0.  204,  to  be  the  best  ddieo 
hi  the  Btat« 
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the  disputed  territory  on  the  Bagradas ;  and  thus  gave  the  prepa- 
rations of  Carthage  the  colour  of  being  directed  against  Borne. 
Envoys  were  sent  to  Africa  to  demand  the  disbanding  of  the 
troops  and  the  destmction  of  the  naval  stores.  But  the  excite- 
ment at  Carthage  was  now  beyond  control ;  and  a  popular  rising 
not  only  deterred  the  senate  from  yielding,  but  endangered  the 
Boman  envoys.  Cato  now  moved  the  Senate  to  declare  war ;  and 
it  was  resolved  to  do  so,  if  the  Carthaginians  again  refused  the 
demand  already  made  (b.o.  152).  Meanwhile,  hostilities  had 
commenced  in  Africa.  The  Carthaginians  had  reAised  to  receive 
the  exiles  whom  Masinissa  had  sent  back  with  a  military  escort 
under  his  son  Gulussa.  The  king  marched  upon  the  city,  and  a 
great  battle  followed,  in  which  the  Carthaginians  were  worsted 
After  some  fruitless  negotiatioos,  the  Punic  general  Hasdrubai 
was  forced  to  surrender  under  a  convention  granting  all  the 
demands  of  Masinissa ;  and  his  army,  after  passing  under  the 
yoke,  was  treacherously  cut  to  pieces  in  its  retreat  (b.o.  150). 
These  operations  took  place  under  the  eye  of  P.  Scipio  ^milianus, 
who,  at  that  time  a  military  tribune  in  the  army  of  Spain,  had 
been  sent  over  to  Masinissa  to  obtain  a  supply  of  elephants;  and 
the  occasion  had  been  seized  by  Cicero  to  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Scipio  the  relation  of  the  courtesies  interchanged  with  the 
ancient  friend  of  his  family,  and  the  dream  of  his  own  future 
glories  which  followed  their  discourse  about  the  elder  Africanus.^ 
The  Carthaginians  had  now  furnished  the  desired  pretext  by 
making  war  in  Africa,  contrary  to  the  letter  of  the  treaty,  and 
the  Bomans  made  open  preparations  for  hostilities.  Conscious  of 
their  helplessness,  the  Funic  senate  sent  an  embassy  to  throw  all 
the  blame  upon  the  late  generals,  whom  they  condemned  to  death. 
But  the  Bomans  were  the  less  ready  to  accept  the  sacrifice,  as  a 
firm  base  was  offered  to  them  in  Africa  at  the  same  moment  by 
the  unconditional  submission  of  Utica.  The  Punic  envoys  were 
coldly  told  that  their  excuse  was  insufficient;  and  when  they 
asked  what  would  suffice,  the  significant  reply  was,  that  the  Car- 
thaginians knew  that  themselves.  A  second  embassy,  consisting 
of  thirty  principal  citizens  of  Carthage,  with  unlimited  powers, 
found  that  war  was  declared,  and  two  consular  armies  were  setting 
sail  for  Sicily  (b.o.  149).  The  Senate  had  resolved  to  finish  the 
affair  in  Africa,  while  continuing  the  negotiations  in  order  to 
disarm  resistance.  The  envoys  were  told  that  Carthage  would 
be  suffered  to  retain  her  municipal  freedom  and  laws,  her  territory 

*  CScero,  De  B^pvibiieA^  tL  9,  tag.,  oommonly  called  tbo  Somnxmn  Sdpi&nii, 
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and  its  property,  on  condition  of  sending  300  h  letages  of  her 
noblest  families  to  meet  the  consuls  at  lilybsenm,  and  obeying 
the  farther  orders  which  they  wonld  there  annonnce.  The  hostages 
were  accordingly  ready  at  lilybsenm  to  meet  the  consols,  who 
sent  them  on  to  Rome,  and  then  told  the  Oarthaginians  that  the 
final  decision  of  the  Senate  wonld  be  announced  to  them  in  Africa. 
AU  this  was  but  too  plainly  the  dealing  of  the  executioner  with 
his  yictim ;  bnt  the  helpless  Oarthaginians  still  submitted,  trust- 
ing, perhaps,  that  their  city  would  at  least  be  left  to  them, 
according  to  the  promise  of  the  Senate.  The  landing  in  Africa 
was  unopposed,  and  provisions  were  supplied  to  the  invaders. 
The  consuls  fix^  their  head-quarters  at  Utica,  and  there  received 
the  full  Carthaginian  Senate.  They  first  called  for  a  surrender  of 
those  armaments  which  they  said  tiie  city  no  longer  needed,  as 
it  would  henceforth  be  under  the  protection  of  Rome.  The  man- 
date was  complied  with,  and  the  arms  already  enumerated  were 
delivered  up.  And  now  that  the  city  seemed  defenceless,  with  the 
hostile  army  at  her  gates,  and  her  noblest  youths  in  the  hands  of 
her  implacable  enemies,  the  one  mandate  to  which  all  others  were 
but  the  preface,  was  uttered  by  the  consul  Oensorinus : — ^*  It  is 
the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  Roman  Senate  that  Oarthage  ^ould 
be  destroyed,  and  that  the  citizens  should  remove  to  any  other 
part  of  their  territory,  provided  it  be  at  a  distance  of  twelve 
miles  from  the  sea."  There,  it  was  implied,  they  might  enjoy  the 
laws  and  liberty,  the  territory  and  properly,  which  the  Senate  had 
promised  them,  under  the  all-powerful  protection  oi  Rome. 

When  the  news  reached  Oarthage,  the  spirit  of  resistance  which 
had  been  pent  up  within  barrier  after  barrier  of  concession — con- 
cession which,  whenever  made  to  a  powerful  enemy,  is  a  Setter  to 
the  weak  rather  than  a  barrier  to  the  strong — buiBt  all  bounds. 
It  was  one  of  those  supreme  moments  in  a  nation's  life,  when 
— as  in  the  case  of  an  unarmed  man  struggling  with  a  poweiiul 
murderer — the  overpowering  instinct  of  self-preservation  casts 
aside  all  thoughts  of  submission,  together  with  all  calculations  of 
success  or  failure,  and  all  fear  of  being  worse  destroyed*  "  The 
voice  of  the  few  who  counselled  the  acceptance  of  what  was 
inevitable  was,  like  the  call  of  a  pilot  during  a  hurricane,  drowned 
amidst  the  furious  yells  of  the  multitude,  which,  in  its  frantic  rage, 
laid  hold  on  the  magistrates  of  the  city  who  had  counseUed  the 
surrender  of  the  hostages  and  arms,  made  such  of  the  innoo^it 
bearers  of  the  news  as  had  v^titured  to  return  home  expiate  their 
terrible  tidings,  and  tore  in  pieces  the  ItaUans  who  chanced  to  be 
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sojonming  in  the  city  by  way  of  avenging  beforehand,  on  them  at 
least,  the  destruction  of  its  native  home."  This  spontaneous  out- 
burst of  patriotic  firenzy  has  been  well  compared  to  the  defence  of 
Tyre  against  Alexander  and  of  Jerusalem  against  Titus. 

The  event  proved  that  the  idea  of  resistance  was  not  an  impulse 
of  utter  madness ;  and  the  disarmed  city  succeeded  in  protracting 
its  defence  for  three  years.  On  the  land  side  its  triple  wall  was 
still  unbroken,  and  the  rocks  of  Cape  Camart  and  Cape  Carthage 
sheltered  it  from  attack  by  the  sea  on  all  sides  but  one,  which  was 
protected  by  its  fortified  quays  and  harbours.  There  was  old  tim- 
ber sufficient  to  build  a  fleet,  and  the  surrendered  arms  might  be 
replaced  if  only  some  time  could  be  gained.  The  remnant  of  the 
Carthaginian  army  was  still  in  the  field  under  Hasdrubal,  who 
had  evaded  his  sentence  by  escaping  firom  the  city,  and  was  now 
entreated  to  co-operate  in  the  defence,  which  was  committed  within 
the  city  to  another  Hasdrubal,  a  grandson  of  Masinissa.  Amidst 
all  these  preparations,  a  show  of  submission  was  kept  up  by  a 
message  to  the  consuls,  requesting  a  thirty  days'  armistice  for  the 
despatch  of  an  embassy  to  Rome,  The  request  was  of  course  re- 
fused ;  but  the  consuls  seem  to  have  been  lulled  by  it  into  the  belief 
that  they  might  take  possession  of  the  city  when  they  pleased,  and 
they  delayed  their  advance  from  TTtica.  Meanwhile  the  city  re- 
sounded night  and  day  with  the  labour  of  men  and  women  on  arms 
and  catapults,  and  even  the  female  slaves  gave  their  long  hair  to 
furnish  strings  for  these  engines  of  defence.  By  the  time  the  con* 
suls  moved,  Carthage  was  in  some  state  to  receive  them. 

Censorinus,  who  was  by  far  the  abler  general  of  the  two  consuls, 
commanded  the  Eoman  fleet,  while  his  colleague,  Manius  Mani- 
lius,  attacked  the  city  on  its  landward  side.  Hasdrubal,  the  Car- 
thaginian commander  in  the  field,  took  up  his  station  at  Nepheris, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake  of  Tunis,  to  harass  the  besiegers, 
and  the  check  which  might  at  onoe  have  been  placed  upon  him  by 
the  overwhelming  force  of  the  Numidian  king,  was  suddenly  with- 
drawn. Masinissa,  after  remaining  aloof,  apparently  in  discon- 
tent, died  at  the  age  of  ninety  soon  after  the  commencement  of 
the  siege.  After  a  fruitless  attack  from  the  sea  at  the  point  where 
the  tongue  of  land  called  Tamia  juts  out,  and  where  the  wall  was 
weakest,^  Censorinus  sailed  into  the  lake  of  Tunis,  and  prepared 
to  renew  the  attack  on  this  weak  angle  from  the  Taenia  itself.  The 
party  whom  he  led  in  person  to  collect  timber  for  his  engines  were 
attacked  by  the  active  leader  of  light  cavalry,  Himilob  Phaneas, 

*  See  the  Plan  of  Carthage,  and  the  desoription  of  the  city  in  Chapter  XXI7. 
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and  tlie  consiil  lost  500  men  before  he  accomplished  his  pnrpoee. 
Two  enormons  battering  rams  were  erected,  and  a  breach  was 
made,  bat  it  was  partially  filled  np  by  the  beeieged  in  the  night, 
and  the  Eoman  engines  were  disabled  by  a  aortie.  The  asaanlt 
was,  however,  made  on  the  following  day ;  but  the  defenders  were 
so  strongly  posted  on  the  walls  and  in  the  neighbouring  houses 
that  the  storming  force  was  compelled  to  retreat,  and  wonld  prob- 
ably have  been  cut  to  pieces  but  for  the  reserve  kept  in  hand  by 
P.  Scipio  ^milianus,  who  was  serving  as  a  military  tribune. 
During  the  pause  that  ensued,  the  army  of  Censorinus  began  to 
suffer  so  severely  from  the  pestilential  marshes,  that  he  put  out 
again  to  sea,  not  without  some  loss  jGrom  the  firenships  of  the  C^- 
thaginians.  His  departure  soon  atterwards,  to  hold  the  Comitia, 
reduced  the  fleet  to  inactivity,  and  left  the  whole  operations  to  the 
care  of  his  incompetent  colleague  Manilius,  who  found  enough 
occupation  in  obtaining  supplies  and  repulsing  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy. 

It  was  now  that  the  qualities  of  Scipio  were  displayed  in  all 
their  brilliancy.  When  the  Carthaginians  made  a  night  attack 
upon  the  consul's  camp,  he  led  round  a  body  of  cavklij  to  the 
enemy's  rear  and  forced  them  to  retreat.  When  Manilius,  disre- 
garding his  advice,  had  almost  involved  his  army  in  destruction, 
in  an  expedition  against  Hasdrubal  at  Nepheris,  the  retreating 
troops  were  extricated  by  a  flank  attack  led  by  Scipio.  Nor  was 
he  less  skilful  in  the  diplomacy  of  the  campaign.  While  the  con- 
sul only  deterred  those  chiefs  who  were  anxious  to  negotiate, 
Scipio  gained  over  Himilco  Phaneas  with  his  light  cavalry,  and 
recovered  the  services  of  the  Numidians  for  Borne.  The  dying 
Masinissa  had  left  to  the  adopted  grandson  of  his  old  friend  the 
charge  of  dividing  his  dominions  among  his  three  sons,  Micipsa, 
Gulussa,  and  Mastanabal;*  and  Scipio,  after  dischai^ging  this 
duty  with  success,  brought  Gulussa  and  his  Kumidian  cavalry  to 
the  aid  of  the  Bomans.  The  dignified  simplicity  of  character, 
which  he  inherited  from  his  father,  preserved  him  from  the  envy 
which  the  elder  Africanus  had  provoked.  His  praises  were  min- 
gled with  all  the  news  that  reached  Some  fix)m  Africa ;  and  Cato, 
who  died  at  the  close  of  this  first  year  of  the  war,  pronounced  the 
eulogium  of  the  rising  hero  in  the  words  of  Homer : 

"  He  only  b  a  living  m&n,  the  rest  are  gliding  ahadee." 

Still  another  year  of  ill-success  elapsed  before  the  public  voice 

*  This  bequest  ultimately  led  to  the  JugnrthiDe  War. 
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called  him  to  the  command ;  and  he  departed  for  Borne,  taking 
Phaneas  with  him,  about  the  time  when  Manilins  was  superseded 
by  the  new  consul,  L.  Calpumius  Piso  (b.o.  148).  Under  him  and 
the  admiral  Mancinus  the  siege  made  absolutely  no  progress. 
Preferring  to  subdue  the  African  cities,  before  pressing  the  attack 
on  Carthage,  he  was  repulsed  from  Clupea,  and  wasted  the  summer 
in  a  fruitless  siege  of  Hippo  Diarrhy  tns,  while  his  success  in  taking 
Neapolis  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  disgust  which  his 
breach  of  the  capitulation  excited  among  the  Africans  The  Car- 
thaginians began  to  gain  new  allies.  They  were  joined  by  Bithyas, 
a  Numidian  chieftain ;  they  opened  negotiations  with  the  sons  of 
Masinissa  and  the  king  of  Mauretania ;  and  they  even  sought,  in 
the  alliance  of  the  Macedonian  Andriscus,  a  shadow  of  the  league 
between  Hannibal  and  Philip.  But  all  was  overclouded  by  the 
renewed  outburst  of  cruel  treachery  among  themselves.  Has- 
drubal,  the  commander  in  the  field,  whether  from  envy  of  the 
higher  post  of  his  namesake  in  the  city,  or  from  whatever  other 
motive,  contrived  to  bring  the  latter  into  suspicion  on  account  of 
his  relationship  to  Masinissa,  and  having  caused  him  to  be  put  to 
death  in  the  Senate-house,  assumed  the  command  within  the  city. 
The  suspense  of  this  campaign  was  intolerable  to  the  Bomans, 
and  when  Scipio,  who  had  as  yet  held  no  higher  office  than  that  of 
military  tribune,  came  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  eddileship, 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  centuries  saluted  him  as  consul, 
though,  in  his  thirty-seventh  year,  he  was  below  the  legal  age. 
A  special  decree  of  the  Senate  assigned  Africa  as  his  province,  and 
he  sailed  to  the  scene  of  his  fame  with  his  celebrated  friends  Lselius 
and  Polybius. 

When  Scipio  landed  at  IJtica,  he  found  the  campaign  of  B.a 
147  already  opened  in  such  a  manner  that  his  arrival  only  saved  a 
great  disaster  by  a  few  hours.  While  Piso  was  absent,  operating 
against  the  country  towns,  the  admiral  Mancinus  thought  he  could 
strike  a  blow  fix>m  a  new  quarter.  With  the  small  force  at  his 
command,  he  scaled  the  rocks  below  Cape  Carthage,  whe]*e  the 
steep  ascent  had  caused  the  defences  to  be  neglected.  They  re> 
pulsed  a  desperate  sally  of  the  Carthaginians ;  and  some  of  them 
entered  the  gates  with  the  frigitives,  but  were  soon  thrust  out 
again.  Meanwhile  their  shouts  of  triumph  had  caused  their  com- 
rades and  the  camp-followers  to  flock  up  the  hill  in  disorder ;  and 
Mancinus  found  himself  at  nightfall  perched  on  the  cliff  at  the 
head  of  a  force  disordered  and  to  a  great  extent  unarmed,  and 
cut  off  from  supplies  and  reinforcements.    His  letter  announcing 
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his  Bitaation  had  only  just  reached  the  heed-qaarters  at  Utica 
when  Scipio  arrived.  After  making  known  his  presenee  to  the 
besieged  bj  means  of  deserters,  he  sailed  round  to  the  scene  of 
action;  and  the  first  appearance  of  his  fleet  doubling  Cape 
Carthage  was  enough  to  relieve  Mancinus  from  a  crushing  attaic^, 
which  the  Carthaginians  had  renewed  in  the  morning ;  and  the 
post  gained  upon  the  hill  was  also  secured.  Having  recalled  the 
army  of  Piso  from  its  desultory  operations,  and  having  restored 
discipline  by  his  firmness,  and  cleared  the  camp  of  all  hangers-on, 
Scipio  commenced  the  siege  in  earnest.  His  head-quarters  were 
fixed,  as  those  of  Manilius  had  been,  on  the  isthmus  uniting  the 
peninsula  of  Carthage  to  the  mainland ;  and  his  first  operations 
were  directed  against  the  suburb  of  Megara.  A  simultaneous 
attack  made  on  two  points  in  the  night  had  been  repulsed  by  the 
courage  of  the  defenders,  when  Scipio  perceived  a  sort  of  fort  out- 
aide  the  wall,  and  equalling  it  in  height.  From  this  a  bridge  was 
thrown  across  to  the  wall ;  a  party  crossed  and  broke  down  a  little 
gate,  which  gave  admission  to  the  Roman  army.  Megara  was  thus 
taken,  and  not  only  the  garrison  of  the  suburb,  but  the  army  in  the 
field,  retreated  within  the  fortifications  of  the  city.  Here  Has- 
drubal  inaugurated  a  reign  of  terror  by  one  of  those  fearful  acts 
which  the  leaders  of  a  desperate  cause  perpetrate  to  cut  off  all 
retreat  from  their  followers.  All  the  Boman  prisoners  taken 
during  the  war  were  put  to  death  upon  the  walls  with  the  most 
exquisite  tortures,  and  the  same  fate  was  infiicted  upon  the  citizens 
who  dared  to  remonstrate,  including  several  senators  of  Carthage. 
Scipio  now  proceeded  at  once  to  fortify  himself  and  to  cut  off  all 
communication  between  the  city  and  the  mainland  by  means  of  par- 
allel trenches  three  miles  long,  drawn  across  the  whole  width  of 
the  isthmus,  with  a  wall  towards  the  city,  twelve  feet  high  and  six 
feet  broad,  with  towers  at  equal  intervals.  The  work  was  executed 
in  twenty-four  days,  in  spite  of  the  interruptions  of  the  enemy ; 
but,  before  its  completion,  Bithyas  forced  his  way  out  with  the 
light  cavalry  to  the  camp  atNepheris.  Thence  scouring  the 
country  for  supplies,  he  sent  them  in  by  sea,  mariners  being  found 
ready,  for  a  large  reward,  to  make  the  venture  when  the  wind  blew 
direct  into  the  harbour.  But  all  the  supplies  thus  sent  were  seized 
by  Hasdrubal  for  the  use  of  his  30,000  men,  without  r^ard  to  the 
suffering  inhabitants.  To  stop  these  proceedings,  Scipio  resolved 
to  block  up  the  entrance  to  the  port  by  a  mole  of  stone,  96  feet 
broad ;  and  the  remains  of  this  gigantic  work  still  exist.  The  be- 
sieged, who  at  first  ridiculed  the  attempt  as  impossible,  answered 
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it  by  another  unexpected  stratagem.  They  were  seen  working 
night  and  day  for  two  months  at  the  inner  or  naval  harbour,  with- 
out even  the  deserters  being  able  to  tell  what  they  were  about. 
At  length,  just  as  the  entrance  to  the  port  was  effectually  blocked 
up,  a  squadron  of  fifty  triremes — ^part  of  the  fleet  of  120  which  the 
Carthaginians  had  built  during  the  siege — ^was  seen  by  Scipio, 
from  his  camp  upon  the  Isthmus,  sailing  out  through  a  new  chan* 
nel,  which  had  been  cut  from  the  inner  harbour  to  the  open  sea. 
Had  they  known  how  to  use  their  opportunity,  the  Koman  fleet, 
surprised  and  unprepared,  must  have  been  destroyed.  But  the 
movement  seems  to  have  been  made  only  to  show  the  Bomans 
that  their  blockade  was  ineffectual,  and  it  was  three  days  before 
they  came  out  again  to  fight.  Scipio's  fleet  was  now  ready  to 
receive  them,  and  though  the  action  that  ensued  was  indecisive,  the 
not  winning  it  was  as  fatal  to  the  Carthaginians  as  a  defeat,  the 
more  so  as  their  fleet  suffered  much  by  coUiaions,  in  crowding  back 
through  the  narrow  passage.  Many  ships,  unable  to  enter,  were 
moored  along  the  shore,  under  the  protection  of  the  missiles  dis- 
charged from  the  quays.  But  the  Sidonian  mariners,  who  were 
now  serving  with  the  Boman  fleet,  contrived  a  plan  of  attack  by 
which  the  ships  were  destroyed  at  their  anchors ;  and  thus  the 
great  Phoenician  city,  which  had  so  long  been  mistress  of  the  west- 
em  seas,  owed  the  loss  of  her  last  sea-light  and  the  destruction  of 
her  last  navy  to  the  seamen  of  her  mother  country. 

Scipio  now  resolved  to  make  himself  master  of  the  ports.  The 
quay  between  them  and  the  sea  was  only  defended  by  a  weak  wall, 
which  was  attacked  from  the  Taenia.  But  it  was  not  till  the 
battering  engines  had  been  once  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians, 
who  swam  and  waded  through  the  shallow  water  in  the  night,  that 
an  entrance  was  effected.  The  Bomans  then  built  a  brick  ram- 
part upon  the  quay,  to  the  same  height  aa  the  city  wall ;  and 
posted  upon  it  a  guard  of  4000  men,  to  harass  the  besieged  with 
missiles.  By  this  time  the  winter  rains  had  set  in,  making  the 
camp  on  the  Taenia  unhealthy :  the  city  was  closely  invested  by 
sea  and  land,  and  the  distress  was  most  severe  withhi :  so  Scipio 
suspended  the  operations  of  the  siege,  and  turned  his  chief  atten- 
tion to  the  reduction  of  the  fortified  camp  of  the  Punic  army  at 
Nepheris.  After  a  siege  of  some  length,  conducted  by  Leelius 
and  Gulussa,  two  towers  were  battered  down ;  the  place  was  taken 
by  Scipio  in  person ;  and  of  the  soldiers  and  country  people  found 
within  the  fort,  70,000  were  put  to  the  sword,  10,000  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  only  1000  escaped.    The  capture  of  Nepheris  fol 
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lowed  the  storming  of  the  camp.  The  Oarthaginians  had  no 
longer  an  army  in  the  field ;  and  the  country  towns  submitted  to 
the  Bomans. 

The  winter  was  passed  in  the  beleaguered  citj  amidst  intense 
suffering  from  famine  and  disease,  and  from  the  cruel  tjrannj  of 
HasdrubaL  Many  contrived  to  st^  oat  of  the  gates,  and  those  who 
remained  were  in  no  condition  to  resist  the  assault  which  Sdpio  re- 
newed with  the  return  of  spring ;  but  Hasdrubal  would  suffer  no 
capitulation.  While  that  general  succeeded  in  repulsing  an  attack 
made  upon  the  gate  of  the  Cothon,  Leelius  scaled  the  wall  between 
the  outer  harbour  and  the  city,  and  became  master  of  the  ^^  Great 
Place,"  or  market-place,  where  the  soldiers  plundered  the  temple 
of  Apollo  of  the  golden  plates  that  lined  its  walls  and  the  golden 
ornaments  of  the  god's  statue,  to  the  value  of  1000  talents.  The 
statue  itself  was  afterwards  carried  to  Home.  Having  with  difficulty 
restored  order,  Scipio  prepared  for  the  final  assault  upon  the  Byrsa. 
Three  streets  led  up  the  ascent  from  the  market-place  to  the 
citadel.*  Narrow  and  winding,  like  all  the  streets  of  oriental 
cities,  they  were  overhung  by  the  upper  stories  of  the  lofty  houses, 
from  which  the  Carthaginians  poured  down  showers  of  darts  upon 
the  Eoman  columns.  These  houses  had  to  be  taken  one  by  one : 
when  the  defenders  had  been  driven  from  fioor  to  floor  of  the 
six  stories,  planks  had  oft;en  to  be  laid  across,  to  pursue  them  into 
the  opposite  houses ;  and  many  a  combat  was  to  be  seen  on  these 
fearfdl  bridges.  The  streets  and  houses  were  cumbered  with  the 
.dead ;  and  Scipio  found  it  necessary  to  clear  a  space  for  action  by 
iordering  the  captured  houses  to  be  burnt  and  their  ruins  levelled 
with  the  ground.  Many  wretches,  wounded  or  hidden  in  the 
iiouses,  perished  in  the  conflagration,  which  wrapped  in  volumes 
of  smoke  the  unremitting  ftiry  of  the  combat,  and  cast  its  lurid 
.glare  over  the  scene  by  night.  The  exhausted  Boman  soldiers  were 
relieved  from  time  to  time,  while  Scipio  watched  this  unexampled 
conflict  for  six  days  and  nights,  allowing  himself  no  time  to  deep 
or  eat. 

On  the  seventh  day,  he  had  taken  up  his  post  on  a  lofty  place, 
which  commanded  the  whole  view,t  when  a  deputation  appeared 
before  him,  to  beg  the  lives  of  those  who  had  taken  refrige  in  the 
Byrsa.  The  request  was  granted  for  all  except  the  Boman  deserters ; 
and,  of  that  teeming  population  of  700,000  persons  whose  prosperity 
iiad  excited  the  jeidousy  of  Cato,  a  miserable  renmant,  30,000 

*  See  pp.  870-^75,  and  the  FUn  of  Carthage. 
\  Fr^bMy  the  mU  of  B  Lomt.    See  ppu  878, 874. 
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men  and  25,000  women,  marched  out  tlirough  the  burning  ruins 
of  their  houses  over  the  heaped-up  corses  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
There  remained  the  900  Koman  deserters,  with  Hasdnibal,  his 
wile  and  his  two  sons.  Hopeless  of  mercy,  they  retreated  to  the 
temple  of  ^sculapius,  the  heart  of  the  citadel.  Its  strength 
might  long  have  defied  assault ;  but  the  little  garrison  were  ex- 
hausted with  famine,  watching,  and  despair ;  and  some  of  them  at 
least  resolved  to  perish  as  a  voluntary  sacrifice.  But  no  sooner 
was  the  temple  set  on  fire,  than  Husdrubal  rushed  forth,  deserting 
wife,  children,  and  followers,  and  came  into  Scipio's  presence 
with  an  olive-branch  in  his  hand.  In  utter  scorn,  the  victor 
granted  life  to  the  abject  wretch,  but  compelled  him  to  prostrate 
himself  at  his  feet  in  sight  of  the  deserted  garrison,  who  over- 
whelmed him  with  execrations.  Above  them  all,  the  wife  of 
Hasdrubal  showed  herself  on  the  topmost  story  of  the  temple, 
holding  a  child  in  either  hand : — "  To  thee,  Roman,"  she  ex- 
claimed, "  I  wish  nothing  but  prosperity ;  for  thy  acts  are  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  war.  But  I  beseech  thee,  as  well  as  the  gods 
of  Carthage,  to  punish  that  Hasdrubal  as  he  deserves,  for  having 
betrayed  his  country,  his  gods,  his  wife  and  children."  Then, 
having  bitterly  reviled  her  husband,  she  cut  her  children's  throats, 
and  threw  them  one  after  the  other  into  the  flames,  into  which 
she  then  leaped  down  herself.  The  like  fate  of  the  deserters 
completed  this  last  and  most  hideous  sacrifice  to  the  Punic  Mo- 
loch. The  remaining  captives  were  either  sold  as  slaves,  or  left 
to  languish  in  prison,  except  some  of  the  chief  leaders.  Hasdru- 
bal and  Bithyas  were  placed  in  honourable  custody  in  Italian 
towns.  The  city  was  given  up  to  pillage ;  only  the  gold,  silver, 
votive  gift»,  and  the  works  of  art  deposited  in  the  temples  being 
reserved  for  the  state.  Many  of  these  works  had  been  carried  off* 
as  plunder  from  the  Sicilian  cities,  which  were  now  invited  to  reclaim 
their  property  ;  and,  among  the  rest,  the  brazen  bull  of  Phalaris 
was  restored  to  the  Agrigentines. 

The  Roman  Senate,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Scipio  Nasica, 
decreed  that  Carthage,  as  well  as  the  villas  of  her  nobles, 
in  the  suburb  of  Megara,  should  be  levelled  with  the  ground; 
and  that  the  ploughshare  should  be  driven  over  her  soil — the 
accustomed  token  of  devoting  the  site  to  perpetual  desolation — 
with  a  curse  upon  the  man  who  should  dare  to  cultivate  or  build 
upon  it.  Scipio  was  made  the  unwilling  executioner  of  this  sav- 
age doom ;  and  the  flames  raged  through  the  city  for  fourteen  days 
before  all  her  edifices  were  destroyed.    The  conqueror  himself 
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was  too  preacient,  as  well  as  too  generous,  to  share  the  exultation 
of  Eome  and  the  army  over  their  fallen  foe ;  and  with  tearful  eyes 
he  gave  vent  to  the  presentimentB  that  mingled  with  his  r^ret  in 
the  words  of  Hector : — 

**  The  day  shaQ  surely  come,  when  ncred  Troy  will  ikU, 
And  Priam,  and  the  people  of  the  ash-^peand  Priam  aU.*'  * 

Such  forebodings,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  fearful  scenes  in 
which  he  had  been  a  reluctant  actor,  must  have  made  his  triumph 
— which  was  far  more  magnificent  even  than  his  father's — ^as  sad 
as  that  had  been  to  the  occupant  of  the  triumphal  car;  but  for 
Lis  own  conduct  there  was  no  self-reproach  to  embitter  the  uni- 
yersal  applause.  He  was  still  reserved  for  another  triumph  over 
the  country  in  which  the  family  of  his  adoption  had  won  their  first 
laurels,  and  which  was  destined  to  confer  upon  him  another  name 
of  honour.f  And,  after  all,  he  was  doomed,  like  his  adoptive 
grandfather,  to  lose  all  his  popularity  by  his  political  conduct,  and 
to  perish  amidst  the  strongest  suspicion  of  assassination.  A  Car- 
thaginian might  have  believed  that  Baal  and  Astarte,  Ashmen 
and  Melcarth,  took  vengeance  on  the  destroyer  of  their  temples. 
A  Greek  would  say  that  the  gods  were  envious  of  the  prosperi- 
ty of  a  mortal  whose  glory  trenched  too  nearly  on  their  own. 
A  believer  in  the  moral  government  of  the  world  by  its  true  Ruler 
con  hardly  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  lesson,  that  even  those 
whom  he  has  called  to  be  His  instruments,  though  they  have  not 
known  Him,  must  feel  His  power  and  will  to  humble  those  who  are 
exalted. 

The  African  territory,  which  now  lay  at  the  disposal  of  the  Ro- 
man Senate  and  people,  was  that  which  had  been  left  to  Carthage, 
after  all  the  encroachments  of  Masinissa.    This  was  neither  con- 

•  Homer,  IHad,  tI  448,  449  :— 

Kdi  Rpia/ioCf  KoL  Xab^  ivfifuXUi  ILptdfioio. 

Pope's  tranalaUon  is  aubjoined,  though  aa  it  U  eren  more  than  usually  paraphrastic  a  li^ 
eral  veraion  has  been  given  in  the  text: — 

"  Tet  come  it  will,  the  day  decreed  by  fates : 

(How  my  heart  trembles  while  my  tongue  relates !) 

The  day  when  thou,  imperial  Troy  I  must  bend, 

And  see  thy  warriors  fidl,  thy  glories  end.** 
f  The  cogDomeo  of  NummUmm,  It  should  be  remembered  that  that  of  Afiieamm 
was  already  his  by  adoptive  descent  before  he  won  it  again  by  his  exploits.  The  heredl- 
tary  transmission  of  these  surnames  of  honour  formed  among  the  Romans  a  nobUity  of 
merit,  lilce  that  which  is  preserved  among  ourselves  by  such  titles  as  Mahoo,  Si.  Yinoen^ 
Oamperdown,  and  Doura 
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ferred  upon  their  allies — ha  tliey  had  rewarded  Attains  with  the 
conquests  from  Antiochus  in  Asia,  and  Masinissa  hitnself  with 
the  kingdom  of  Syphax  and  the  Libyphoenician  cities, — ^nor, 
in  disappointing  the  ambitions  hopes  of  the  Numidian  princes, 
did  the  Bomans  reclaim  from  them  any  part  of  what  they  had 
won  from  Carthage.*  The  three  sons  of  Masinissa  were  left  in 
undisturbed  possession  of  all  the  African  shores  and  highlands 
and  half-desert  plains,  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Sahara, 
from  the  boundary  of  Mauretania  to  that  of  Cyrenaaca,  except  the 
northeastern  angle  around  Carthage,  and  a  portion  only  of  the 
sea-coast  of  Byzacium.  Scipio  drew  a  trench  to  the  sea  at  ThensB, 
opposite  the  southern  point  of  the  islands  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Lesser  Syrtis,  and  this  boundary  line  left  to  Numidia  the  rich 
district  of  Emporia,  besides  the  inner  table-land  of  Byzacena, 
and  the  ^^  Great  Plain  "  about  the  upper  course  of  the  Bagradas. 
This  wide  Numidian  kingdom  was  soon  reunited  under  Micipsa  by 
the  death  of  his  two  brothers.  Of  its  subsequent  fortunes  we  shall 
have  to  speak  presently  in  relating  the  usurpation  and  all  of 
Jugurtha.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  the  compli- 
ment paid  to  the  Numidian  princes,  by  presenting  them  with  the 
books  found  among  the  spoils  of  Carthage,  except  the  treatise  of 
Hanno  on  Agriculture ;  and  the  literary  reputation  of  the  later 
kings,  Hiempsal  and  Juba,  proves  that  the  troasore,  despised  by 
the  givers,  was  not  unworthily  bestowed.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten 
that  Rome  had  already  been  indebted  to  Carthage  for  the  chief 
poet  of  that  age,  and  the  most  elegant  writer  in  her  literature,  the 
comedian  Terenccf 

The  limited  territory  along  the  coasts  of  Zeugitana  and  Byza- 
cium, which  formed  the  latest  possessions  of  Carthage,  was 
erected  into  the  province  of  Africa,  a  name  borrowed  from  the 
Carthaginians,  and  capable  of  indefinite  extension,  j:    The  prov- 

*  Tlu8  is  distillery  stated  by  Sallust: — ^^'Igitar  belio  Jugurthino  pleraque  ex  Panicis 
oppida,  etfintM  Karthajirue/uium  qitos  novistuine  habuerant,  populus  Romaaos  per  mag- 
btratas  administrabat :  GaDtolonim  magna  pars  et  NomidaB  asqae  ad  flumea  Kulacha  sub 
Jugurtha  erant'^-^Jug.  19.)  Of  Maaretania  the  Romans  knew  nothing  till  the  war  with 
Jugurtha. 

f  Bom  at  Carthage  in  b.c.  195,  he  was  either  by  birth  or  purchase  the  slave  of  the 
Roman  senator  P.  Terentius  Lucanus,  from  whom,  on  his  manumission,  he  receired  the 
name  of  P.  Terentius  Afer.  He  became  intimate  with  Scipio  and  Lselius.  His  plays  are 
leproduotions  of  the  Greek  comedies  of  Menander.  The  first  of  them,  the  Andria,  was 
brought  out  in  b.o.  166,  and  he  died  in  b.o.  159. 

t  The  name  of  Africa  seems  to  hare  been  unknown  to  the  Greeks  till  they  adopted 
it  from  the  Romans,  and  it  was  long  before  evea  the  Utter  used  it  to  roplaoe  the  Greek 
name  of  TMnfa  for  the  whole  continent 
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ince  was  placed  under  a  praetor,  whoae  seat  of  govenunent  wa£ 
at  TTtica;  and  this  most  ancient  Phoenician  colony  was  rewarded 
for  her  early  adhesion  to  Kome  with  part  of  the  lands  of  her 
always  enyied  rivaL  The  other  towns  which  had  taken  part  with 
Borne,  such  as  Hadmmetnm,  Leptis  Parva,  Thapsns^  AcboUa, 
and  a  few  others,  were  made  free  cities ;  while  of  tiiose  that 
had  adhered  to  Carthage,  some  were  destroyed,  and  their  lands ' 
added  to  the  public  domain  of  Rome  {ager  piMicus)  and  let  on 
lease  to  occupiers  {possegsores) ;  while  the  rest,  whose  lands  were 
equally  forfeit  inlaw,  were  allowed  to  retain  them  for  the  present, 
paying  a  fixed  annual  tribute  {sHpendium).  The  rich  plains  of 
Africa  soon  became  even  more  important  than  Sicily  for  their  sup- 
plies of  com  to  Eome,*  and  the  Roman  merchants  found  them- 
selves in  possession,  through  the  port  of  TTtica,  of  the  commerce  of 
Carthage,  both  with  the  Mediterranean  and  Inner  Africa. 

Within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  the 
plantation  of  a  new  colony  on  its  site,  under  the  name  of  JuNONiii, 
was  one  of  the  measures  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  people 
carried  by  Caius  Gracchus  in  his  first  tribunate  (b.o.  123).  In  the 
following  year  he  led  6000  colonists  to  Africa,  and  it  was  this  ab- 
sence that  gave  the  aristocratic  party  the  opportunity  to  effect  his 
ruin.  His  death,  the  year  after,  caused  the  colony  to  be  abandon- 
ed. Julius  CaBsar  revived  the  project  the  year  before  his  death  (b.c. 
46) ;  and,  in  b.o.  19,  Augustus  sent  out  a  body  of  3000  colonists  to 
found  the  Roman  city  of  Carthage,  which  was  now  made  the  capi- 
tal of  Africa  in  place  of  Utica.  Under  the  empire,  it  vied  with 
Rome  and  Constantinople  in  wealth  and  magnitude,  and  as  a  Chris- 
tian bishopric  it  became  as  conspicuous  as  it  had  been  for  the  wor- 
ship of  Baal  and  Melcarth.  Taken  by  Oenseric  in  a.d.  439,  it  was 
made  the  capital  of  the  Yandal  kingdom  of  Africa.  In  a.d.  533 
it  was  retaken  by  Belisarius,  and  named  Justiniana.  A  little  more 
than  a  century  later,  it  fell  a  prey  to  the  Arabs  under  Hassan,  by 
whom  it  was  finally  destroyed  (a.d.  647). 

*  ^*  Qaidquid  de  Libjcis  yerritur  aras." — Horat.  Oarm,  L  L 
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CHAPTER    XXX. 


CONQUESTS  OF  ROME  IN  THE  WEST,  AND  CONDITION  OF  THE 
REPUBLIC— FROM  THE  END  OF  THE  SECOND  PUNIC  WAR 
TO  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  ASIA,  AND 
THE  DEATH  OF  THE  YOUNGER  SCIPIO.  B.C.  200  TO  B.C. 
129. 


*'Boiiie  had  ita  hermo  age :  the  Romana  knew  that  they  bad  such  an  age,  and  we  may 
belieTe  them.  Polybius  saw  the  end  of  it:  he  saw  the  destruction  of  Carthage  and  the 
savage  sack  of  Corinth,  and  the  beginning  of  a  worse  time.  But  he  has  recorded  his  tes- 
timony that  some  honesty  still  remained." — ^Lomo. 


ram  bovait  domihioks  nr  Tea  wut— wab  nr  oxsalputi  OAirL—ooirQuasT  of  thi  nrsu- 

BRBS  AKD  BOII — LIOUBIAH  WABS — CONDITION  OF  SPAIN— CONSULSHIP  OP  OATO — G07- 
BBNMBNT  OF  TIBBBIUS  0BACCH09— HIS  TBIITMPH  OTBB  SARDINIA — ^FIBST  CBLTIBBBIAN 
WAB— NUMANTIA— MABCBLLUS  AND  LUCULLUB  IN  SPAIN — CBUBLTIBS  OF  GALBA — LUSITA- 
NIAN  WAB — TIBIATHUS— g.  FABIU8  MAXIMU8  JBMILIANVS  AND  Q.  FABIDS  MAXIMU8 
SBRTILIANUS— MUBOBR  OF  TIBIATHUS— NVNANTINB  WAB— MANCINDB— BBOTUS  SDBDITBS 
LU8ITANIA  AND  THB  OALL.flCI— SCIPIO  AFBICANU8  IN  SPAIN — SIBOB  AND  DESTBDOTION 
OF  NUMANTIA— TBIirMPH  OF  SCIPIO— SBBVILB  WAB  IN  SIOILT— BOMAN  SLAYBBT- LAWS 
AND  OVATION  OF  BUPILIDS— ATTALU8  UI.  BBQUBATHS  PBBGAMDS  TO  THB  BOMANS — 
THB  WAB  WITH  ABI8T0NICUS — CRA8SDS  IN  ASIA — FORMATION  OF  THB  PROYINCB  OF  ASIA 
— ^BXTBNT  OF  THB  BOMAN  BMPIRB— CONDITION  OF  THB  RBPUBUO— THB  NBW  NOBIUTT 
AND  THB  CITT  BABBLB— THB  NOBLBS  IN  P0S8BS8I0N  OF  THB  SBNATB  AND  THB  CHIBF 
CIVIL  AND  MIUTABT  OFFIOBB— THB  OOVBBNMBNT  OF  THB  OUGAROHT— SUCCBSSFUL 
FOBBIGN  POUCT— INTBBNAL  AFFAIBS— FINANCIAL  ADMINISTRATION— INCRBASB  OF  COR- 
RI7PTI0N— PUBLIC  WOBKS— THB  AQUBDUCTS  OF  BOMB— PABTT  OF  OPPOSITION  AND  BB- 
FOBM — M.  POBCIU8  CATO— HIS  BABLT  LIFB  AND  SBBVICB  IN  THB  BBCOND  PUNIC  WAR 
— QUiBSTOB  IN  SICILT— OPPOSITION  TO  SCIPIO— CATO  AT  THBBMOPTLA— THB  PROSBCU- 
nON  OF  L.  SCIPIO  ASIATICUS— VIOLBNOB  OF  AFBICANU8— PBOSBCUTION  AND  TBIUMPH 
OF  SCIPIO  AFBICANUS — ^BIS  BBTIBBMBNT  AND  DBATH — SCIPIO  AND  WBLLINOTON — CBN- 
SOBSHIF  OF  CATO — HIS  VAST  INFLUBNCB  AND  ITS  SMALL  BBSULTS — THB  TOUNGBB  AFBI- 
CANUS—VOTB  BT  BALLOT  AT  BOMB— LAWS  AGAINST  BBIBBBT — UNPOPULABITT  AND 
DBATH  OF  SCIPIO— BBUOION  AND  MANNBBS— BOMAN  LITBBATUBB. 

The  half  centnry  during  which  Eome  was  contending  for  empire 
with  the  Hellenic  and  Semitic  races  was  occupied  with  an  inces- 
sant conflict  for  the  mastery  of  her  newly-acquired  dominion  in  the 
West;  and  the  same  period — or  rather  the  first  two-thirds  of  the 
century — was  signalized  at  home  by  events  of  the  deepest  interest, 
in  which  such  actors  as  Cato  and  the  Scipios  play  their  part. 
The  grand  result  was  the  extension  of  the  Boman  empire  over  the 
European  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules to  the  Hellespont,  the  acquisition  of  provinces  both  in  Africa 
and  Asia,  and  the  supremacy  of  Koman  influence  over  the  vassal 
kings  and  tribes  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Numidia ;  till 
only  Mauretania  remained  to  complete  the  circuit  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, on  whose  waters  the  ships  of  the  Eepublic  no  longer  en- 
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coantered  any  enemiee  but  pirates.  It  was  the  reaction  of  this 
brilliant  career  abroad  that  mainly  determined  the  course  of  events 
at  home,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  fall  of  the  Eepublic. 

Cisalpine  Gaul  had  to  be  re-conquered,  and  the  tribes  of  Spain 
to  be  subdued.  We  have  seen  that  a  war  was  still  in  progress  with 
the  Gaills,  when  Hannibal's  passage  of  the  Alps  roused  them  to  a 
general  revolt;  and  from  that  time  Carthaginian  influence  had 
been  predominant  between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines.  And  now 
it  seemed  as  if  the  last  remnants  of  the  Barcine  spirit  had  found  a 
refuge  among  the  Celtic  tribes.  In  the  very  year  when  the  peace 
was  ratified  with  Carthage,  a  certain  Hamilcar  united  the  Gauls 
and  Ligurians  in  a  general  attack  upon  the  fortreaees  which  the 
Romans  had  continued  to  hold  throughout  the  war  (b.c.  300) 
Placentia  was  stormed  and  destroyed,  and  Cremona  was  besi^ed 
It  is  needless  to  follow  the  ten  years'  contest  which  the  Gauls 
maintained  with  the  obstinacy  of  a  last  e£fort  against  the  re- 
sources and  discipline  of  Bome.  The  Insubrians  and  Cenomani — 
the  two  chief  tribes  on  the  left  of  the  Po,  in  the  modem  Lombardy 
— ^were  first  defeated  (b.c.  196) ;  but  the  great  nation  of  the  Boii, 
between  the  right  bank  of  the  river  and  the  Apennines,  were  only 
subdued  by  P.  Scipio  Nasica  in  b.c.  191.  Their  subjugation  was 
followed  by  the  foundation  of  the  colonies,  the  names  of  which 
have  become  so  famous  in  medieval  and  modern  history,  Bononia 
{Bologna)y  Mutina  {Modena\  and  Parma;  and  the  Flaminian 
Boad  was  continued  through  their  country  from  Ariminum  (^i- 
mmi)  to  Mediolanum  {Milan)^  under  the  name  of  the  Via  j£milia, 
by  the  censor  M.  ^milius  Lepidus  (b.o.  179). 

The  conquest  of  the  hardy  mountaineers  of  Liguria  *  was  a  long^ 
and  more  difficult  task.  In  b.o.  187  the  consul  Lepidus,  the  same 
who  has  just  been  mentioned,  marched  against  them  with  his  col- 
league— such  was  the  importance  attached  to  the  war — and  from  that 
period  almost  to  the  end  of  the  century,  we  read  of  perpetual  hos- 
tilities, in  which  the  Roman  generals  for  a  long  time  gained  no 
more  than  an  occasional  success,  just  sufficient  to  form  the  pretext 
for  a  triumph.  The  powerful  tribe  of  the  Apuani,  in  the  Etruscan 
Apennines,  eastward  of  the  river  Macra,  submitted  in  b.c.  180, 
and  were  removed  to  the  heart  of  Samnium,  to  the  number  of 
40,000,  while  the  Eoman  hold  on  their  former  country  was  made 
sure  by  colonies  at  Pisa  (b.o.  180)  and  Luca  (b.c.  179).t    The 

*  See  note  to  p.  140. 

f  Luca,  the  modem  Xckmo,  was  reckoned  the  Bouthemmost  dtj  of  the  lii^arfADB 
bat  it  belonged  to  the  province  of  Cisalpine  GauL 
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IngaoDi,  in  the  Maritime  Alps,  west  of  G^noa,  had  been  nominally 
subdued  a  year  earlier  (b.o.  181) ;  but  they  long  continued  pow- 
erful enough,  even  by  sea,  to  harass  both  the  Bomans  and  Mas- 
BaUots  with  their  piratical  attacks.  The  armies  of  Rome  gradually 
fought  their  way  westward  along  the  Riviera^  till  in  b.o.  154  they 
crossed  the  Yarns  (  Var\  and  for  the  first  time  came  into  contact 
with  a  Ligurian  tribe  (the  Oxybii)  within  the  limits  of  Transalpine 
Gaul.  The  wars  in  that  country  thirty  years  later,  under  the  consul 
Sextius  Calvinus,  are  again  connected  with  triumphs  over  Ligurian 
tiibes  (b.o.  123-2) ;  while  the  last  triumph  over  those  in  Italy  was 
won  by  the  proconsul  C.  Marcius  (b.c.  117).  But,  as  always  with  such 
tribes,  it  was  found  that  military  roads  ware  the  most  effectual  in- 
struments of  subjugation,  and  in  b.c.  109  the  censor  M.  ^milius 
Scaurus  made  the  road  along  the  coast  from  Luna  (Ztmt)  to  Yada 
Sabata  (  Vado),  and  thence  over  the  Apennines  and  down  the  valley 
of  the  Bormida  to  Dertona  (Tartana).  Strabo  tells  us  that,  after 
eighty  years  of  warfare,  the  public  officers  of  Rome,  on  their  jour- 
neys through  the  country,  could  only  command  a  space  of  twelve 
stadia  (less  than  a  mile  and  a  half)  in  breadth ;  and  the  conquest 
of  Liguria  was  only  completed  under  Augustus  (b.o.  14). 

A  far  more  formidable  resistance  had  to  be  encountered  in 
Spain,  before  the  country  won  for  Rome  by  the  elder  Scipio  Afii- 
canus  was  finally  subdued  through  the  destruction  of  Numantia, 
the  stronghold  of  Iberian  independence,  by  the  younger  (b.o.  205- 
133).  The  Second  Punic  War  had  left  the  peninsula  divided  among 
a  strange  intermixture  of  elements,  Celtic  and  IberiaD,  Phoenician, 
Hellenic,  and  Roman.  The  province  within  the  Ebro,  except  the 
northern  mountains,  and  the  east  coast  as  far  as  New  Carthage, 
had  been  reduced  by  the  arms  of  Rome;  and  the  more  quiet 
peoples  of  Beetica,  long  since  brought  under  Phoenician  culture, 
began  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  Roman  garrisons  and  of  the 
Italian  adventurers  who  came  to  work  the  silver  mines.  Here 
were  founded  the  first  Latin  communities  (except  Agrigentum) 
beyond  the  limits  of  Italy :  Italica  (near  Seville)^  where  Scipio 
left  the  veterans  of  his  army  who,  having  married  Spanish  women, 
desired  to  remain  in  Spain  (b.o.  205),*  and  tlie  colony  of  Carteia, 
which  was  founded  by  Tiberius  Gracchus  in  b.o.  171.  The  regions 
subject  to  Rome  corresponded  to  the  modem  Catalonia,  Valencia, 
Murcia,  and  Andalusia,  or  the  districts  between  the  eastern  coast 

*  Italica  was  not  a  municipal  town,  but  it  had  a  market-place,  and  formed  a  kind  of 
centre  for  the  Latin  settlers  of  the  ndj^bourhood— -what  the  Romans  called /orwm  al 
eonciliabuhan  dmum  Bomanorunu 
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and  the  mountains  running  parallol  to  it,  and  between  the  Bondiern 
coast  and  the  Sierra  Morena.  The  tribes  of  the  central  table-land, 
especially  the  great  nation  of  the  Celtiberians,  preserved  their  own 
forms  of  government,  which  appear  to  have  been  republican,  in 
nominal  league  with  the  Bomans,  but  only  serving  in  their  armies 
for  pay,  while  some  of  them  still  ftimished  mercenaries  to  Carthage 
as  late  as  the  battle  of  Zama.  The  remote  Lusitanians  and  Gsd- 
Isecians  were  completely  independent,  and  the  wild  Cantabrians 
of  the  northern  mountains  scarcely  known  to  the  Komans  so 
much  as  by  name.  Willing  as  they  had  been  to  aid  the  enemies 
who  came  to  break  the  yoke  of  Carthage,  the  Iberians  were  little 
disposed  to  bow  to  that  of  Eome.  lake  their  modem  descendants, 
they  harassed  by  a  constant  guerilla  warfare  the  intruders  who 
supposed  themselves  masters  of  the  country.  In  b.o.  195,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  send  a  powerful  army  into  Spain,  under  the 
consul  M.  Porcius  Cato,  who  had  served  with  distinction  through 
the  Second  Punic  War.  He  had  abeady  established  that  character 
for  the  stem  Boman  virtues  which  has  made  his  name  proverbial 
in  history,  and  had  decisively  assumed  the  position  of  rivalry 
against  Scipio  Afiicanus.  His  treatment  of  the  Spaniards  showed 
none  of  the  weakness  with  which  he  had  charged  that  general. 
His  artifices  set  tribe  against  tribe ;  some  were  induced  to  demolish 
their  own  defences:  others  were  taken  into  the  pay  of  Eome: 
several  victories  were  gained  in  the  field :  multitudes  of  unarmed 
captives,  who  had  surrendered  voluntarily,  were  partly  massacred 
in  cold  blood,  and  partly  sold  for  slaves,  while  many  put  them- 
selves to  death  to  avoid  the  same  fate.  Cato  returned  to  enjoy  a 
triumph  in  the  same  year  as  that  of  Flamininus  over  Philip  V., 
boasting  that  he  had  destroyed  more  towns  than  he  had  spent  days 
in  Spain  (b.c.  194). 

The  readers  of  modem  history  can  easily  imagine  the  effect  of 
such  treatment  on  the  Iberian  character.  After  fifteen  years  of 
sullen  discontent,  breaking  out  into  firequent  rebellion,  another 
method  was  tried  by  a  general  of  a  very  different  temper.  This 
was  Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus,  the  son  of  the  general  who 
had  fallen  in  battle  against  Hannibal,  and  the  father  of  the  two 
tribunes  famous  in  history  as  ^^  the  Gracchi."  He  was,  besides, 
the  Bon-in-law  of  the  elder  and  the  father-in-law  of  the  younger 
Scipio  AMcanus.  Elected  preetor  in  b.c.  181,  he  received  Hither 
Spain  as  his  province ;  and  having  brought  to  a  successftil  end  an 
obstinate  war  with  the  Celtiberians,  he  effected  the  pacification  of 
the  country  by  his  wisdom  and  moderation.     The  natives  bound 
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themselves  to  build  no  more  towns,  and  the  power  of  Some  was  now 
established  in  Catalonia,  Valencia,  Arragon,  and  the  eastern  part 
of  Castile  (b.o.  179).  The  opportnnitj  may  be  taken  to  mention 
another  war  in  which  Qracchus  was  eminently  successful.  In  b.o. 
177  he  was  sent,  as  consul,  to  subdue  a  revolt  of  the  Sardinians, 
over  whom  he  triumphed  in  b.o.  175,  bringing  back  with  him  to 
Borne  such  a  multitude  of  captives,  that  the  slave-markets  were 
glutted,  and  the  phrase  as  ^^  cheap  as  Sardinians  "  passed  into  a 
proverb.*  His  colleague  in  the  consulship,  C.  Claudius  Pulcher, 
subdued  the  people  of  the  Istrian  peninsula.  The  wars  in  Corsica 
(b.c.  163)  and  Dalmatia  (b.o.  156-5)  afford  other  examples  of  the 
numerous  conflicts  by  which  Bome  had  to  make  good  her  empire. 

The  settlement  effected  by  Gracchus  ensured  comparative 
tranquillity  to  the  province  of  Hither  Spain  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  during  which  the  Boman  arms  appear  to  have  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  central  table-land,  into  the  valleys  of  the 
Tagus  and  Douro.  But,  as  in  modem  times,  Lusitania  proved  the 
refuge  of  Iberian  independence,  when  the  armies  of  the  Latin  race 
had  overrun  most  of  the  peninsula.  Its  hardy  people,  united  with 
the  Vettones  and  Vaccsei,  on  the  upper  Tagus  and  Douro,  defeated 
the  united  forces  of  both  provinces,  and  carried  their  depredations 
almost  to  the  walls  of  New  Carthage  (b.o.  154).  For  the  first  time 
since  forty  years,  a  Boman  consul,  Q.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  was  sent 
into  Spain ;  and  to  hasten  his  departure,  it  was  enacted  that 
the  consuls  should  enter  upon  their  office  on  the  1st  of  January, 
B.C.  153.t  But  Nobilior  was  too  late  to  avert  a  great  defeat  of  the 
praetor  Lucius  Mimimius,  which  was  used  by  the  victors  as  the 
means  of  rousing  the  central  tribes  to  arms,  and  so  gave  the  signal 
for  the  first  Celtibebian  Wab. 

Two  small  Celtiberian  tribes  had  already  begun  to  build  the 
town  of  S^eda,  and  had  refused  the  demands  of  the  governor  to 
desist,  and  to  pay  the  arrears  of  tribute,  which  had  not  been 
collected  for  a  long  time,  when  Nobilior  arrived  with  his  army  of 
80,000  men.  The  unfinished  city  could  offer  no  resistance ;  but 
the  warriors  escaped  to  the  powerful  tribe  of  the  Arevaci,  whom 
the  success  of  the  Lusitanians  had  prepared  to  take  up  arms ;  and 
the  Bomans  were  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  with  the  loss  of  nearly 
6000  citizens,  on  the  23d  of  August.  The  insurgents  now  estab- 
lished their  head-quarters  at  the  famous  city  of  Kumaistia,  near 

•  Sardivenalm. 

f  Such  was  the  aoddent  that  fixed  that  beginning  of  the  year  which,  after  a  long 
atnig^e,  has  superseded  the  more  natural  epoch  of  the  rernal  equinox. 
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the  8oarco3  of  the  Donro,  on  a  hill  of  moderate  height,  the  preci 
pitoaa  sides  of  which  rendered  waQs  saperAnons.  The  ascent  was 
by  a  single  narrow  pass,  which  was  defended  by  ditches  and  pali 
sades.*  A  second  victory  over  Nobilior  before  this  place  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  surrender  of  Ocilis,  with  the  Roman  military  chest 
and  stores ;  bat  the  Lositanians  south  of  the  Tagus  were  subdued 
by  the  proprsBtor  Mummius. 

M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  the  consul  of  the  following  year,  achieved 
successes  which  led  the  Arevaci  to  sue  for  peace ;  but  after  long 
delay  the  Senate  resolved  on  their  complete  subjugation  (b.c.  152) 
But  Marcellus,  either  from  a  humane  policy,  or  in  the  expectation 
of  his  successor's  arrival,  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Arevaci, 
guaranteeing  their  independence  as  tributaries  of  Rome  (b,o.  151). 
The  new  consul,  L.  Licinius  LucuUus,  gave  vent  to  his  disappoint- 
ment by  an  attack  on  the  neighbouring  Vacceei.  Their  city  of 
Cauca  {Cood)  was  taken,  and  20,000  inhabitants  given  up  to  the 
sword  or  to  slavery,  in  violation  of  a  capitulation  ;  and  this  example 
of  bad  faith  closed  the  gates  of  the  other  cities.  The  Romans 
were  reduced  to  great  distress,  when  Scipio  JSmilianus,  who  was 
serving  as  a  military  tribune,  prevailed  on  the  people  of  Intereatia 
to  accept  his  plighted  word  that  the  army  would  retire  in  peace, 
on  being  furnished  with  provisions. 

Meanwhile  the  prsetor,  Servius  Sulpicius  Galba,  had  met  with 
reverses  in  Lusitania,  and  LucuUus  crossed  the  Tagus  to  his  aid. 
Both  resumed  operations  in  the  spring  of  b.c.  150,  the  consul  in 
Turdetania,  the  country  between  the  Gaudiana  {Ands)  \  and  the 
Straits,  which  the  Lusitanians  had  invaded ;  the  praetor  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tagus.  Here  Oalba  perpetrated  one  of  the 
worst  atrocities  known  in  the  history  of  war.  Having  induced 
three  of  the  Lusitanian  tribes  to  consent  to  a  removal  to  new 
settlements,  he  collected  them  at  his  head-quarters,  to  the  number 
of  7000 ;  and  then,  separated  into  three  divisions,  they  were  dis- 
armed, and  either  murdered  or  sold  for  slaves.  It  marked  a  new 
era  in  the  social  state  of  Rome,  when  Galba,  whom  Gato  accused 
almost  as  the  last  act  of  his  life — was  able  to  purchase  an  acquittal 
with  the  wealth  acquired  by  his  crimes.  But  the  exasperation 
they  called  forth  in  Spain  itself  soon  gathered  to  a  head  under  a 

*  The  ndna  of  Nainantia  are  to  be  seen  at  Ottarray^  about  a  Spanish  leagoe  north 
of  Soria. 

f  The  Ouady  which  forms  the  first  syllable  of  the  two  great  riTers  of  Soothem 
Spain,  is  of  Arabic  origin,  and  signifies  river.  GwuRema  is  the  Mmr  Antn  (the  andent 
name),  and  Guadalqwvir  =  Guadel-Kebir^  the  Oreai  Rwer, 
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fitting  leader.  The  Lusitanians,  who  had  again  invaded  Turdetaiiia, 
had  been  defeated  by  khe  prsBtor  Vetiliu8,  and  were  in  the  act  of 
capitulating,  when  Yibiathus,  one  of  the  few  who  had  escaped 
from  Galba's  maasacre,  warned  them  against  trusting  to  the  faith 
of  the  Bomans,  and  offered  to  lead  them  in  a  new  struggle  for 
liberty.  OriginaUy  a  shepherd,  he  had  become  known  as  a  youth 
for  the  courage  with  which  he  had  defended  his  flocks  against  wild 
beasts  and  robbers,  and  he  had  since  gained  distinction  as  a  guerilla 
chieftain.  Even  the  Romans  acknowledge  his  noble  patriotism, 
and  the  justice  of  his  dealings  both  with  his  followers  and  his 
enemies.  He  held  the  praetor  in  check  for  two  days,  while  the 
Lusitanian  army  dispersed  in  separate  bands,  and  then,  decamping 
in  the  night,  he  rejoined  them  at  an  appointed  rendezvous.  The 
Boman  general,  hastening  in  pursuit,  was  himself  slain  in  an 
ambuscade,  where  half  his  army  was  lost ;  and  a  reinforcement  of 
5000  men,  hastily  despatched  from  the  £bro,  were  cut  to  pieces 
on  their  march.  "  Viriathus,  now  recognized  as  lord  and  king  of 
all  the  Lusitanians,  knew  how  to  combine  the  full  dignity  of  his 
princely  position  with  the  homely  habits  of  a  shepherd.  No  badge 
distinguished  him  from  the  common  soldier ;  he  rose  ftom  the 
richly  adorned  marriage  table  of  his  father-in-law,  the  prince 
Astolpa  in  Boman  Spain,  without  having  touched  the  golden 
plate  and  the  sumptuous  fare,  lifted  his  bride  on  horseback,  and 
rode  off  with  her  to  his  mountains.  He  never  took  more  of  the 
spoil  than  the  share  which  he  allotted  to  each  of  his  comrades. 
The  soldier  recognized  the  general  simply  by  his  tall  figure,  by  his 
striking  sallies  of  wit,  and  above  all  by  the  fact  that  he  surpassed 
every  one  of  his  men  in  temperance  as  well  as  in  toil,  sleeping 
always  in  full  armour,  and  fighting  in  front  of  all  in  battle.  It 
seemed  as  if,  in  that  thoroughly  prosaic  age,  one  of  the  Homeric 
heroes  had  reappeared.  The  name  of  Yiriathus  resounded  far  and 
wide  through  Spain ;  and  the  brave  nation  conceived  that  in  him 
at  length  it  had  found  the  man  who  was  desthied  to  break  the  fet- 
ters of  alien  domination."  ^ 

The  occupation  of  the  Bomans  in  the  Third  Punic  War  left  only 
the  forces  already  in  Spain  to  contend  with  Viriathus,  who  gained 
victory  after  victory  over  their  incompetent  generals,  and  decorated 
the  tops  of  the  Lusitanian  mountains  with  the  Boman  spoils. 
Even  when,  in  the  year  ailer  the  fall  of  Carthage,  the  conqueror's 
elder  brother,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  ^milianus,  was  sent  as  con- 
sul into  Spain,  his  two  legions  consisted  only  of  recruits:  and 

»  Momm06D,  ToL  ill  p.  10. 
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he  at  first  met  with  some  reverses  (b.o.  145).  The  firaits  of  a 
more  successful  campaign  in  the  following  year  (b.o.  144),  were 
lost  through  the  weakness  of  his  successor,  the  prsetor  Quinctius  ; 
and  in  the  same  year  the  Numantine  war  broke  out  afresh  (B.a 
143).  Both  the  consuls  of  the  ensuing  year  found  full  occupation 
in  Spain ;  the  war  against  Viiiathus  falling  to  the  lot  of  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus  Servilianus,  another  adopted  son  of  old  Fabius  Maximus. 
He  penetrated  into  Lusitania  with  two  legions  and  ten  elephants, 
only  to  retreat  again  (b.c.  142) ;  and  the  successes  with  which  he 
opened  the  next  campaign  were  cut  short  by  a  deciaiye  defeat 
and  a  shameful  capitulation  (b.c.  141).  The  Senate  ratified  the 
peace  which  recognized  Yiriathus  as  king  of  Lusitania ;  bat  they 
armed  the  new  consul,  Q.  ServUius  Csepio,  the  brother  of  Servii- 
ianus,  first  with  secret  orders  to  plot  against  Yiriathus,  and  then 
with  authority  to  resume  hostOities.  Yiriathus  was  reduced  to 
sue  for  peace,  which  was  granted  only  on  the  condition  of  his 
giving  up  to  the  Roman  executioners  all  whom  they  claimed  as 
their  subjects,  including  his  own  father-in-law.  This  concession 
was  followed  by  a  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  arms  of  the 
Lusitanians ;  and  Yiriathus,  convinced  that  the  treachery  of  Oalba 
was  about  to  be  re-enacted,  was  meditating  a  last  resistance,  when 
his  own  envoys,  who  had  been  gained  over  by  C»pio,  murdered 
him  in  his  sleep  (b.o.  140). 

Meanwhile,  in  the  Hither  Province,  the  Celtiberian  war,  which 
had  died  out  when  the  attention  of  the  Eomans  was  diverted  to 
Africa,  had  been  revived  by  the  example  of  Yiriathus ;  and  the 
new  conflict,  known  as  the  NuMAimKB  Wab,  occupied  the  Roman 
arms  for  more  than  ten  years  (b.o.  143 — 133).  The  consul,  Q. 
Cseeilius  Metellus,  who  had  won  the  surname  of  Macedouicus  by 
his  successes  against  the  pseudo-Philip  Andriscus,  reduced  the 
insurgents  in  two  campaigns,  except  the  two  cities  of  Numantia 
and  Termantia.  Even  these  were  about  to  capitulate,  when  the 
demand  for  the  surrender  of  their  arms  drove  the  people  to  despair 
(b.c.  141).  The  consul  Q.  Pompeius,*  though  commanding  an 
army  far  more  numerous  than  the  insurgents,  was  defeated  under 
the  walls  of  both  cities ;  and,  after  two  campaigns,  he  granted 
the  insurgents  a  favourable  peace  under  the  outward  guise  of  their 
surrender  (b.o.  140).     But,  on  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  the 

*  This  first  of  the  Fompdan  gens  who  is  named  in  Roman  history  was  said  to  ha?« 
been  the  son  of  a  flat&player.  It  is  convenient  to  use  the  fiill  Roman  name  for  the 
rest  of  the  Pompeii,  reserving  the  familiar  Enfi^  form  for  the  best  known  of  them,  tfas 
rival  of  OsBsar 
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oonsul  Popilliiis  Leenas,  before  the  trangaction  was  completed, 
PompeiuB  flatly  denied  the  whole  treaty  in  the  face  of  the  envoys 
who  had  come  to  pay  the  last  instalment ;  and,  after  a  winter 
spent  in  negotiation,  the  Senate  resolved  to  prosecute  the  war  (b.o. 
188).  Still,  the  extirpation  of  the  rebels  seemed  as  remote  as 
ever.  The  failnres  of  Popillins  Lsenas  were  eclipsed  by  the  great 
disaster  incurred  by  his  successor,  the  consul  C.  Ilostilius  Man- 
dnus,  whose  army,  seized  with  a  panic  at  a  false  rumour  of  the 
advance  of  the  Yaccsei  and  Cantabrians  to  the  aid  of  Numantia, 
fled  by  night  from  their  entrenchments  to  the  old  camp  of 
Nobilior  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  city.  Pursued  by  the 
Kumantines,  they  were  surrounded  and  forced  to  capitulate,  a 
favourable  treaty  of  peace  being  concluded  by  the  hereditary 
influence  of  young  Tiberius  Gracchus,  who  was  serving  with  the 
army  as  military  tribune.  When  the  news  reached  Bome,  the 
Senate  and  people  repeated  the  hollow  pretence,  which  had  been 
enacted  nearly  two  centuries  before  in  the  Great  Samnite  war,  of 
repudiating  the  treaty  by  the  solemn  surrender  of  the  commander. 
The  Numantines  refused,  like  Pontius,  to  accept  the  sacrifice,  and 
Mandnus  was  seen  standing  a  whole  day  in  his  shirt,  with  his 
hands  bound  behind  his  back,  and  attended  by  the  herald,  between 
the  Soman  camp  and  the  gates  of  Numantia  (b.c.  137).  His  col- 
league Lepidus,  who  succeeded  to  the  command,  turned  away  from 
Numantia  to  co-operate  with  Decimus  Junius  Brutus,  the  consul 
of  B.C.  188,  who,  having  completed  the  subjugation  of  Lusitania 
in  two  campaigns,  was  pursuing  that  career  of  conquest  among 
the  GalkBci,  from  which  he  derived  the  surname  of  Callaicus. 
But  instead  of  sharing  his  honours,  the  proconsul  Lepidus 
incurred  a  disastrous  defeat  before  Palantia  {Pal&noia),  the  capital 
of  the  Yaccffii  (b.c.  137).  His  two  successors  saved  their  armies 
from  any  disaster  by  attempting  absolutely  nothing  against 
Numantia ;  and  the  Bomans  at  length  resolved  to  send  their  ))est 
general  against  this  petty  provincial  fortress. 

In  the  year  b.c.  134,  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus  -^milianus 
proceeded  as  consul  for  the  second  time,  to  finish  a  task  which 
had  foiled  all  the  generals  who  had  tried  it ;  and  that,  like  his 
great  namesake,  without  the  pennission  of  the  Senate  to  le^y  a 
consular  army,  but  with  a  volunteer  body-guard  of  friends  and 
clients  under  his  brother  Q.  Fabius  Maximus.  The  disorganized 
army  of  Spain,  with  which  he  had  to  do  his  work,  was  reduced  to 
discipline  by  his  firmness,  and  brought  to  a  sense  of  shame  by 
bis  scornful  treatment.    Avoiding  all  offers  of  battle,  Scipio  spent 
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the  summer  in  thus  training  liia  army  and  in  obtaining  command 
of  the  Burronnding  country.  In  the  autumn  he  drew  his  forces 
round  Numantia,  where  8000  citizens  were  now  besieged  by  four 
Eoman  l^ons  and  the  Numidian  contingent  of  horse  and  foot, 
amounting  in  all  to  60,000  men,  with  twelve  elephants.  The 
manner  in  which  the  actors  in  approaching  scenes  are  often  brought 
together  was  illustrated  in  the  army  before  iNumantia,  where  Ju- 
gurtha  commanded  the  Numidians,  and  the  valour  of  0.  Marius 
attracted  the  notice  of  Scipio,  who  is  said  to  haye  predicted  his 
future  greatness.  Cains  Grao^us  too  was  serving  in  Scipio's  army 
at  the  very  time  when  his  brother  Tiberius  met  with  his  violent 
death  at  Bome  at  the  hands  of  Scipio's  kinsman. 

Scipio's  profound  distrust  of  his  army,  and  his  resolution  to  run 
no  needless  risk,  agreed  with  the  course  which  the  position  of  Nu- 
mantia  seems  almost  to  have  rendered  necessary.  For  the  first 
time  in  Boman  history,  the  spade  and  mattock  took  the  place  of  the 
sword  and  the  battering-ram.  The  city,  which  was  about  three 
miles  in  circuit,  was  hemmed  in  with  a  double  line  of  circumvalkr 
tion  of  twice  the  length,  with  walls,  towers,  and  ditches ;  and  the 
passage  of  supplies  by  the  Douro,  hitherto  carried  on  at  every  risk, 
was  completely  stopped.  Scipio's  operations  during  the  summer 
had  prevented  the  gathering  in  of  stores ;  and  famine  soon  began 
>o  press  upon  the  garrison.  A  bold  leader  cut  his  way  out  with 
a  small  band,  and  tried  to  rouse  the  Oeltiberians  to  a  last  effort  to 
save  their  beleaguered  brethren.  The  city  of  Lutia  seemed  about 
to  respond  to  the  appeal,  when  Scipio,  warned  by  the  Boman 
party  in  the  place,  appeared  before  its  gates.  Four  hundred  noble 
youths  were  delivered  up  to  him  as  leaders  of  the  moyement ;  and 
their  hands  were  cut  off— an  oriental  barbarity  which  had  become 
not  uncommon  in  the  Spanish  wars. 

Thus  deprived  of  all  hope  of  succour,  the  ^umantines  offered  to 
capitulate.  The  reply,  that  they  must  surrender  at  discretion, 
roused  all  the  frenzy  of  an  Iberian  defence,  and  their  own  envoys 
who  brought  it  were  torn  to  pieces.  But  there  was  no  assailing 
enemy  against  whom  to  prove  their  fruitless  valour:  the  foe  that 
advanced  from  house  to  house  was  silent  famine,  followed  by 
despair.  Is  was  not  tUl  the  defenders  had  come  to  eat  the  budies 
of  the  dead,  that  envoys  were  again  sent  to  the  Boman  camp  to 
make  the  required  submission ;  and  one  condition  only  was  asked 
for,  that  those  who  were  unwilling  to  surrender  might  have  leave 
to  die.  Scipio  granted  the  space  necessary  to  make  and  execute 
this  terrible  choice ;  and  then  the  few  gaunt  survivors  marched  out 
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of  the  gates.  Fifty  of  the  principal  citizens  were  reserved  for  the 
^-ictor's  trinmph ;  the  rest  were  sold  as  slaves.  Numantia,  razed 
to  its  foundations,  added  to  Carthage  and  Corinth  another  terrible 
example,  that  no  considerations  of  mercy  would  allow  the  submis- 
sion of  the  conquered  countries  to  remain  incomplete.  The  siege 
had  lasted  fifteen  months  (b.c.  133). 

All  Spain  was  now  subdued,  with  the  exception  of  the  Can- 
tabrian  mountaineers,  and  the  peninsula  became  henceforth  the 
most  prosperous,  and,  next  to  Italy  itself,  the  most  thoroughly 
lloman  part  of  the  whole  empire.  The  agricultural  products 
of  the  country,  especially  its  com,  wine,  and  wool,  its  mineral 
wealth,  and  its  facilities  for  maritime  commerce,  attracted 
capitalists  from  Italy.  Great  towns  were  built,  particularly  in 
the  south,  and  filled  with  a  wealthy  and  highly  cultivated  Ital 
ian  population.  Latin  became  the  language  of  both  provinces, 
and  several  distinguished  names  were  contributed  by  Spain  to 
Eloraan  literature.  ^'To  the  present  day,  the  language,  the  man* 
ners,  and  oven  the  heathen  Christianity  of  Spain,  retain  a  living 
evidence  of  the  successftil  Bomanizing  of  the  peninsula."  *  Scipio 
returned  to  Bome  to  celebrate  another  triumph,  with  the  new  title 
of  Numantinus  (b.c.  132) ;  and  Brutus  appears  to  have  triumphed 
over  the  Lusitanians  and  Gallfleci  in  the  same  year.  The  latter 
general  had  enriched  himself  in  Spain,  and  the  public  buildings,, 
to  the  erection  of  which  part  of  his  gains  was  devoted,  were  in- 
scribed with  verses  in  his  praise  by  his  friend  and  comrade,  the 
poet  and  orator  L.  Attius.  But  Scipio  had  remained  true  to  his 
maxims  of  stem  integrity.  For  the  second  time  he  returned  to 
Bome  no  richer  than  when  he  started :  and  Cicero  tells  us  that, 
when  Attains  of  Pergamus  sent  him  those  presents  which  no  one 
had  dared  even  to  offer  to  his  father,  Scipio  informed  the  king- 
that  he  would  use  his  bounty  in  rewarding  the  bravest  of  hi» 
soldiers. 

The  time  of  the  destruction  of  Kumantia  witnessed  two  other 
events,  which  mark  it  as  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Boman 
empire.  The  culminating  greatness  of  that  empire,  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  kingdom  bequeathed  by  Attains  at  his  death,  is  con- 
trasted with  the  outbreak  of  an  incurable  intemal  source  of  decay, 
the  first  of  the  Servile  Wars.  Like  the  social  luxury  and  political 
corruption  which  marked  the  age,  the  inordinate  growth  of  slavery 
was  at  once  the  fruit  of  conquest  and  the  beginning  of  its  penalty. 


*  Long,  Dedine  o/theJio  nan  JRepubliCy  toI  L  p.  100. 
TOL.  IL — 35 
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The  innate  curse  which  the  moral  government  of  Grod  has  stamped 
npon  the  daring  and  impions  daim  of  man  to  make  property  of  his 
fellow-man — ^the  selt-worldng  law  that,  like  all  other  tyranny,  it 
is  as  difBcult  to  let  go  as  it  was  nnjnst  to  acquire — ^becomes 
doubly  dangerous  in  the  case  of  ^*  captives  taken  with  the  spear," 
where  no  marked  difference  of  race  or  colour  or  civilization  places 
the  master  above  the  slave.  And  when  slaves  become  so  numerous 
as  they  had  been  now  made  by  a  century  of  foreign  conquest  in  the 
three  divisions  of  the  world,  the  mode  of  their  employment,  their 
separation  from  the  free  community,  and  the  carelessness  of  their 
masters  about  their  welfare  or  their  very  lives,  concurred  to  make 
them  a  persecuted  and  dangerous  class.  The  abuse  by  which  the 
Boman  nobles  and  capitalists  had  obtained  the  ^^ possession"  of 
large  tracts  of  public  land  involved  the  necessity  of  the  cultivation 
of  that  land  by  slave-labour.  In  Italy,  where  the  process  was  aided 
by  the  decay  of  the  free  population  through  the  Hannibalic  war, 
large  regions  were  parcelled  out  into  sheep-walks,  under  the  care 
of  slaves,  who  were  made  responsible  for  their  flocks,  and  wa%  left 
to  find  Bubsistence  as  they  eould.  But  a  still  richer  field  for  speen* 
lation  was  found  in  Sicily,  which  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bomans  devastated  by  centuries  of  war,  almost  like  a  vir^n  conn* 
try.  Its  fertile  plains  could  produce  abundance  of  the  com,  wool, 
wine,  and  other  produce,  for  which  Borne  and  Italy  furnished  an 
ample  market ;  and  the  rich  Bomans  and  Sicilian  Greeks  vied 
with  one  another  in  working  this  profitable  field  by  means  of  the 
^captives  whom  the  slave  merchants  bought  in  the  camps  of  the 
great  conquerors. 

The  condition  of  these  slaves  is  thus  described  by  the  highest  of 
living  authorities  on  all  matters  connected  with  the  constitution 
and  social  condition  of  the  Boman  republic: — ^*' When  the  slaves 
landed  in  Sicily,  they  were  kept  by  the  deal^B  in  slave-pens,  wait- 
ing for  the  purchasers.  The  wealthy  capitalists  would  buy  whole 
l)atches  at  once,  brand  or  mark  the  slaves  like  cattle,  and  send 
them  off  to  the  country  to  work.  The  young  and  robust  were 
employed  as  shepherds,  and  the  others  in  agricultural  and  other 
labour.  Some  worked  in  fetters,  to  prevent  them  running  away. 
All  of  them  had  hard  service,  and  their  masters  supplied  them 
scantily  with  food  and  clothing.  They  cared  little  about  thdr 
slaves.  They  worked  them  while  they  were  able  to  woi4,  and  the 
losses  by  death  were  replaced  by  fiesh  purchases.  This  want  of 
huhaanity  and  prudence  in  the  masters  soon  produced  intolerable 
mischief.     The  slaves  who  were  employed  in  looking  after  sheep 
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and  cattle  of  necessity  had  more  freedom  than  those  who  were 
kept  to  cultivating  the  ground.  Their  masters  saw  little  of  them, 
and  left  them  unprovided  with  food,  supposing  that  they  would  be 
able  to  look  after  themselves  and  cost  nothing.  Many  of  these 
greedy  slave-owners  were  Italians,  some  of  whom  probably  did  not 
reside  in  Sicily,  but  entrusted  the  management  of  their  estates  to 
overseers,  and  consumed  the  produce  of  their  wool  and  the  prof- 
its of  their  cattle  either  at  Eome  or  in  some  of  the  Italian  towns. 
These  slave  sh^herds,  an  active  and  vigorous  set  of  men,  soon 
found  out  ways  of  helping  themselves.  They  began  by  robbing  and 
murdering,  even  in  frequented  places,  travellers  who  were  alone 
or  only  in  small  companies.  They  next  attacked  the  huts  of  the 
poorer  people,  plundered  them  of  their  property,  and,  if  resistance 
was  made,  murdered  them. .  It  became  imsafe  for  travellers  to 
move  about  by  night,  nor  could  people  any  longer  safely  live  on 
their  lands  in  the  country.  The  shepherds  got  possession  of  huts 
which  the  occupants  abandoned,  and  of  armft  of  various  kinds  also, 
and  thus  they  became  bolder  and  more  confident.  They  went 
about  with  clubs  and  spears,  and  the  staves  which  were  used  by 
herdsmen,  dressed  in  wolfskins  or  hogskins,  and  already  began  to 
make  a  formidable  appearance.  They  had  a  great  number  of  fierce 
dogs  with  them,  and  abundance  of  food  from  the  milk  andfiesh  of 
their  beasts.  The  island  was  filled  with  roaming  bands  of  plun- 
derers, just  as  if  the  masters  had  allowed  their  slaves  to  do  what 
they  liked.  .  .  .  Though  all  the  slave-owners  would  suffer  from 
the  depredations  of  these  robbers,  every  man  would  be  unwilling 
that  his  own  slaves  should  be  put  to  death  when  they  were  caught, 
and  would  claim  them  as  fugitive  labourers ;  and  thus  disputes 
might  easily  arise  between  the  governors  and  the  ownei^  The 
true  state  of  the  case  is  probably  this :  Slaves  were  bought  cheap, 
and  could  be  made  profitable  by  working  them  hard ;  and  thus 
the  greediness  of  gain,  the  total  want  of  any  humane  feeling  in  the 
masters,  the  neglect  of  proper  discipline  among  the  slaves,  and  the 
careless  feeling  of  security  produced  by  many  years  of  prosperity, 
brought  things  gradually  to  such  a  state,  that  repression  of  the 
disorder  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  masters  or  tlie  governors ; 
for  the  masters  could  not  reduce  such  sturdy  fellows  to  obedience 
on  estates  far  removed  from  towns,  and  a  Boman  governor  of 
Sicily  had  no  army  at  his  command."  * 

*  Long,  Dedint  of  the  Homan  Republkj  roL  i  pp.  114^116.  It  is  imposiible 
to  qaote  this  important  work-— to  which  it  is  understood  thai  the  author  has  devoted 
the  remnant  of  a  life  spent  not  only  in  the  serrice,  but  to  a  great  degree  in  th« 
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A  Bervile  population  in  such  a  condition  as  this  was  ready  to 
burst  all  bounds  upon  any  special  provocation;  and  there  are 
always  some — without  staying  to  discass  whether  the  majority  or 
the  minority — among  slave-owners,  whose  abuse  of  their  irrespon- 
sible power  constantly  supplies  that  provocation  to  the  utmost. 
Such  a  man  was  Damophilus,  a  wealthy  and  luxurious  landowner  of 
Henna,  whose  wife  Megallis  vied  with  him  in  scourging  and  mal- 
treating their  slaves,  both  male  and  female,  till  the  wretched  crea- 
tures resolved  to  be  revenged  at  all  hazards.  They  found  a  leader 
in  a  certain  Eunoiis,  a  Greek  of  Syria,  the  slave  of  another  citizen 
of  Henna,  named  Antigenes.  This  man  was  a  juggler  and  a  relig- 
ious impostor.  He  pretended  to  have  divine  communications  in 
dreams,  and  to  have  received  a  revelation  from  the  Syrian  goddess 
that  he  should  be  a  king.  The  prophecies  that  came  true  gained 
him  a  certain  degree  of  credit  among  the  slaves,  who  overlooked 
his  failures ;  and  he  added  force  to  his  predictions  by  the  con- 
juror's trick  of  vomiting  flames  of  fire  from  his  mouth.  His  master 
used  him  as  a  privileged  buffoon  for  the  amusement  of  his  guests, 
who  gave  him  money,  and  begged  to  be  remembered  by  him  when 
he  became  a  king.  The  counsel  of  this  pretender  gave  the  slaves  of 
Damophilus  faith  in  their  success,  and  they  marched  against  Henna, 
with  Eunoiis  at  their  head  spouting  flames.  The  town  was  sur 
prised  and  the  houses  sacked  with  all  the  barbarities  attendant  on 
such  an  insurrection.  Damophilus  and  his  wife  were  dragged  from 
their  country-house  into  the  theatre:  he  was  cut  down  while 
attempting  to  address  the  assembled  slaves;  and  she  was  delivered 
to  the  women  to  be  tortured  and  killed.  Amidst  all  these  horrors 
the  daughter  of  Damophilus,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  comfort 
the  victims  of  her  parents'  cruelties,  was  sent  in  safety  to  her 
relations  at  Catana.  All  the  citizens  who  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  slaves  were  put  to  death,  except  the  armourers ;  and  these  were 
forced  to  make  weapons  for  the  insurgents. 

Eunods  was  now  saluted  by  the  slaves  as  king :  he  called  him- 
self Antiochus,  and  his  subjects  Syrians.  He  formed  a  council  of 
the  wisest  of  his  followers,  his  chief  adviser  being  Achseas,  a  man 
of  sense  and  action,  who  firmly  opposed  all  cruel  outrages.  The 
servile  army  amounted  in  a  few  days  to  6000  armed  men,  and 
they  were  joined  by  5000  more  who  had  risen  in  another  part  of 

regeneration  of  classical  and  all  other  useful  learning — ^without  the  aoknowledgment  of 
profound  gratitude  and  personal  attachment  to  the  fiiend  under  whom  the  present  writer 
made  his  first  essays  in  literature  :-^"  Prima  UtUramm  rudimenta  diligenti  ae  moderaso 
dud  approbayit^" 
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the  island  under  Cleon  a  Cilician.  Even  before  this,  Eunoos 
had  dared  to  meet  the  Koman  ainnies  in  the  field,  and  three 
prsetors  had  been  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  their  camps.  The 
fonrth,  HypsflBus,  who  arrived  from  Eome  about  thirty  days  after 
the  revolt,  raised  an  army  of  8000  men ;  bnt  he  was  no  match  for 
the  rebels,  whose  force  had  grown  to  20,000,  and  after  his  defeat 
increased  to  200,000,  probably  the  whole  slave  population  of  the 
island.  The  war  now  assumed  an  iiiiporti^ce  second  only  to  that 
of  Numantia,  and  its  conduct  was  entrusted  to  Scipio's  colleague, 
C.  Fulviufl  Flaccusy  who  seems  to  have  done  nothing  (b.c.  134). 
His  successor,  L.  Calpumius  Pieo  Frugi,  achieved  the  first  success 
in  the  war  by  taking  the  town  of  Messana,  where  8000  of  the 
rebels  were  killed,  and  all  the  prisoners  crucified  (b.c.  183).  In 
the  following  year,  the  consul  Publius  Rupilius  brought  the  war 
to  a  conclusion.  The  impregnable  fortresses  of  Tauroraenium 
{Taarmina\  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  Henna,  which  stood  on  the 
highest  hill  in  Sicily  after  Etna,  were  yielded  to  him  by  treachery, 
and  all  the  slaves  found  in  them  were  put  to  death  with  tortures, 
to  the  number  of  20,000.  Cleon,  the  second  leader  of  the  insur- 
rection, fell  in  a  sally  from  Henna ;  but  Eunoiis,  with  his  body- 
guard of  1000  men,  fled  to  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  the  island, 
closely  pursued  by  the  consul.  When  escape  was  seen  to  be  impos- 
sible, his  followers  put  one  another  to  death ;  and  the  mock  king 
himself  was  dragged  from  his  concealment  and  cast  into  prison  at 
Morgantia,  where  he  died  of  the  same  loathsome  disease  that  con- 
sumed Herod  Antipas. 

Eupilius  remained  in  Sicily  as  proconsul  to  r^xdate  the  affairs 
of  the  province,  with  the  accustomed  aid  of  ten  commissioners 
from  Rome;  and  his  wise  ordinances,  embodied  in  the  Zex 
RupUia^  became  the  basis  for  its  subsequent  administration.  On 
his  return  to  Rome  he  enjoyed  that  sort  of  lesser  triumph  in 
which  the  victor  entered  the  city  on  foot,  clad  in  the  magistrate's 
purple-bordered  toga,  instead  of  riding  in  a  four-horsed  chariot 
and  wearing  the  gorgeous  triumphal  robe  embroidered  with  gold. 
His  hand  held  no  sceptre,  and  his  head  was  crowned  with  myrtle 
in  place  of  the  triumphal  bay ;  and  for  the  solemn  procession  to 
the  capital,  heralded  by  the  peal  of  trumpets,  headed  by  the 
Senate,  and  closed  by  the  victorious  troops,  there  was  substituted 
a  lighter  demonstration  of  popular  rejoicing,  in  which  knights  and 
plebeians  marched  tumultuously  to  the  lively  music  of  the  flute. 
On  arriving  at  the  Capitol,  the  general  sacriflced,  not  a  bull,  as  in 
the  triumph,  but  a  sheep ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  from  tlie 
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victim  thus  offered  that  the  ceremon j  received  the  nftme  of  an 
Ovation. 

The  same  year,  in  which  the  fall  of  Nnmantia  secured  the 
Boman  dominion  as  far  as  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  witnessed  the 
acquisition  of  their  first  province  beyond  the  Hellespont  Attains 
III.  Philometor,  the  sixth  king  of  Pei^mtis,  died  in  b.o.  133, 
after  a  reign  of  five  years,  in  which  he  had  become  remarkable  for 
nothing  bnt  his  enormous  wealth  and  extravagance,  and  the 
murder  of  his  relations  and  fiiends.  His  minister  EudemiiB 
carried  to  Eome  a  will,  by  which  Attains  bequeathed  his  kingdom 
to  the  Boman  people.  The  suggestion  that  this  instrument  was 
forged,  which  Sallust  represents  as  contained  in  a  vehement 
indictment  of  the  Romans  for  fraud  or  oppression  from  the  pen 
of  Mithridates,  seems  beyond  the  range  of  historical  criticism;* 
but,  in  any  case,  the  disposition  may  be  regarded  as  resulting 
from  the  growth  of  a  Boman  party  in  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  as  the  best  means  of  averting  the  war  with  the  certain 
issue  of  annexation.  Accordingly,  when  Aristonicus,  who  was 
reputed  to  be  a  natural  son  of  Eumenes  II.,  claimed  the  crown 
and  seized  Leucsd  {Lefke)  on  a  promontory  betweea  Phociea  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Hermus,  his  usurpation  was  at  once  resisted  by 
the  Oreek  cities.  Ephesus  took  the  lead  in  fitting  out  a  fleet; 
and  Aristonicus,  defeated  in  a  sea^-fight,  fled  into  the  interior. 
He  soon  collected  a  force,  consisting  chiefly  of  runaway  slaves, 
seized  Thyatira  and  Apollonis,  between  Pergamus  and  8wdis^ 
and  made  himself  master  of  Myndus,  Colophon,  and  Samoe.  The 
aid  given  to  the  Greek  cities  by  the  kings  of  Bithynia  and  Cappar 
doda  proved  inadequate,  and  the  Bomans,  occupied  at  home  with 
the  conflict  begun  by  Gracchus,  as  well  as  with  the  affairs  of  Spain 
and  Sicily,  had  as  yet  only  sent  five  commissioners,  of  whom 
Scipio  Nasica  was  one,  to  look  after  their  inheritance. 

On  awaking  to  the  danger,  the  wiser  Bomans  would  haye  again 
sent  Scipio  Africanus  to  end  the  war,  but  his  political  course  had 
ruined  his  influence,  and  the  command  was  obtained  by  the  consul 
P.  lacinius  Crassus  Mucianus,  who  belonged  to  the  party  of  the 
Gracchi  f  (b.o.  131).  "Asellio,  who  wrote  the  history  of  this 
war,  says  that  Gracchus  possessed  five  things  that  are  most  valued : 
he  was  very  rich,  of  a  very  noble  family,  a  most  eloquent  sf 


*  **  Banuiaio  vnpio  ieiUunaUoJ'*  The  passage  oocora  in  a  letter  fiom  IGthridaieB  to 
Arsaoea,  preaerred  from  the  fourth  book  of  Sallust'a  loat  Histories. 

f  The  curious  contest  of  Grassus  with  his  ooUeagoe,  L.  Valeriu  Flaceos,  for  the 
command  in  Asia,  is  related  by  Mr.  Long,  toL  L  p.  206. 
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dlstingaished  for  his  knowledge  of  law,  and  Pontifex  MazioiaB. 
He  was  so  well  acquainted  with  Greek  that  he  mastered  the  five 
dialects  of  the  language,  and  was  able  when  ha  sat  in  courts  in 
Asia  to  answer  every  suitor  in  his  own  i^eeeh.^  The  same  his- 
torian relates  an  incident  eharagtaristic  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Soman  govemoxs  weve  now  beginning  to  treat  the  provincials. 
"  Oassiw  was  preparing  to  besie^  Leucas,  which  we  must  sup- 
pose that  Aristonicus  had  seized  again.  He  wanted  a  large  piece 
of  timber  for  a  battering-ram,  and  he  wrote  to  a  master-builder  of 
Ehea,  a  town  Mendly  to  the  Bomans,  to  send  the  larger  of  two 
pieces  of  timber  which  Orassus  had  seen  there.  The  builder, 
knowing  the  purpose  for  which  the  timber  was  wanted,  did  not 
send  the  larger  piece,  but  he  sent  the  smaller,  which  he  considered  to 
be  more  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  it  was  of  course  more  port- 
aole.  Crassus  summoned  the  man  to  his  presence,  and  without 
any  regard  to  the  reasons  which  were  allied  for  sending  the  smaller 
piece,  he  ordered  him  to  be  stripped  and  whipped  well,  on  the 
ground  that  the  authority  of  a  commander  would  be  ruined  if  a 
man  should  not  exactly  obey  orders,  and  should  use  his  own  judg- 
ment when  he  was  not  told  to  do  so.  Crassus's  notions  of  obedi- 
ence would  not  satisfy  a  wise  general,  who  is  content  when  he  has 
a  thing  done  in  the  best  way."^ 

Of  his  military  operations  we  know  nothing  beyond  this  siege, 
which  seems  to  have  fedled,  for  his.  great  disaster  took  place  near 
Leucse.  He  appears  to  have  been  content  to  retire  at  the  end  of 
his  year,  after  gathering  the  riches  which  attracted  him  to  Asia, 
and  to  leave  Arbtonicus  to  his  successor.  On  his  way  home,  en- 
cumbered with  baggage,  he  was  surprised  near  Leucse,  utterly 
defeated,  and  slain  in  the  pursuit.  ^^  We  cannot,"  says  Mr.  Long, 
^^  add  military  ability  to  the  five  things  which  Crassus  possessed." 
In  connection  with  this  campaign,  the  historians  relate  a  curious 
example  of  Eoman  superstition.  The  statue  of  Apollo  at  Cumss 
wept  for  four  days.  The  haruspices,  who  interpreted  the  omen  to 
signify  that  the  war  with  Aristonicus  would  last  four  years,  ad- 
vised the  Senate  to  have  the  statue  broken  and  thrown  into  the 
sea ;  but  the  elders  of  Oumss  pleaded  that  the  same  sign  had  pre- 
ceded the  victoiies  over  Antiochus  and  Perseus.  It  was  decided, 
on  second  thoughts,  that  the  tears  of  the  Cumsean  Apollo  were  for 
Asiatic  Greece,  the  mother-country  of  the  colony,  and  he  was  pro- 
pitiated with  sacrifices  and  costly  presents."  f 

•  Long,  Tol.  I  pp.  206,  207. 

f  The  hiBtorian  may  safely  leave  to  the  special  enqiriier  into  the  aimals  of  super 
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The  triumph  of  Aristonicus  waa  cut  short  bj  the  arrival  of  the 
consul  M.  Perpema,  whose  unexpected  attack  drove  him  defeated 
to  Stratonice  in  Oaria,  where  famine  compelled  him  to  surrender 
(b.0.  130).  The  death  of  Perpema,  from  sickness,  at  Peigamus, 
left  the  settlement  of  Asia  and  the  disposal  of  the  prisoner  to  his 
successor,  Manius  Aquillins  (b.c.  129),  and  it  seems  that  Aristo- 
nicus was  carried  to  Kome,  and  there  strangled  in  prison.  The 
kingdom  of  Pergamus  was  formed  bj  Aquillins,  assisted  by  ten 
commissioners,  into  the  Roman  province  of  Asia.*  It  included 
the  three  great  western  divisions  of  Mjsia,  Ionia,  and  Caria,  with 
the  Greek  colonies  of  ^olis,  Ionia,  and  Doris,  except  that  a  strip 
of  coast  on  the  south  of  Caria  was  left  to  Rhodes.  The  Thradan 
Chersonese,  which  had  belonged  to  Pergamus,  was  added  to  the 
province  of  Macedonia.  The  Lesser  Phrygia  was  included  in  the 
province,  and  the  Greater  was  given  to  Mithridates  V.,  king  of 
Pontus,  as  the  reward  of  his  aid  against  Aristonicus ;  but  upon  his 
death  in  b.o.  120,  the  gift  was  resumed,  and  annexed  to  the  prov- 
ince of  Asia  during  the  minority  of  his  sou  Mithridates  YI.,  who 
became  the  great  antagonist  of  the  Roman  people.  With  sovar- 
eign  contempt  for  the  rights  of  Syria,  which  was  now  torn  by  a 
dynastic  contest,  Cilicia  and  Lycaonia  were  given,  if  we  may 
believe  Justin,  to  the  sons  of  Ariarathres,  king  of  Cappadocia,  who 
had  fallen  in  battle  against  Aristonicus.  Thus  at  length  the 
Romans  possessed  on  the  continent  of  Asia  a  province  abounding 
in  natural  resoarces,  and  filled  with  rich  and  magnificent  dties, 
whose  Greek  inhabitants,  however  far  inferior  to  their  European 
brethren  in  military  and  political  renown,  had  always  taken  the 
lead  in  the  refinements  of  civilization.  The  wealUi  which  had 
been  fostered  under  the  peaceAil  government  of  the  Attalids 
offered  inexhaustible  resources  to  Italian  speculators  and  Roman 
governors,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  Asiatics  survived  even  the 
ravages  of  the  Great  Mithridatic  War,  which  threatened  for  a  time 
to  drivtt  back  the  Romans  out  of  Asia.  Meanwhile,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  effete  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egypt  in  the  East,  and  in 

BtiUon  that  dasa  of  prodigies  which  were  as  regulariy  produced  as  thej  w^e  r^ulari j  ex- 
pected, and  which,  even  if  better  attested  than  they  are,  have  no  visible  bearing  on  the 
course  of  history.  It  may  howeyer  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  some  of  them  are  the 
simplest  natural  phenomena.  Any  one  who  has  noticed  the  deposit  ox*  dew  on  the  smooth 
cold  surface  of  marble  or  painted  walls,  and  the  like,  on  the  sudden  increase  of  warmth 
and  moisture  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  will  be  at  no  loss  to  understand  the  frequent 
mention  of  sweating  and  weeping  statues. 

*  This  use  of  the  word  AriOy  requires  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  reading  the  New  Testfr 
menti  as  well  as  the  ancient  historians. 
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the  West  of  Namidia  and  the  barbarous  regions  beyond  the  Alps, 
seemed  to  be  only  a  question  of  time ;  and  the  formation  of  the 
province  of  Asia  marks  the  epoch  of  Home's  dominion  over  the 
civilized  world.  Her  empire,  spreading  like  a  vast  arch  over  the 
Mediterranean  basin,  with  one  foot  resting  on  the  Atlas,  and  the 
other  on  the  Taurus,  comprised,  besides  Italy  itself,  the  following 
provinces  :—(l)  Sicily,  acquired  in  b.c.  241;  (2)  Saedinia  and 
Corsica,  b.o.  238 ;  (3,  4)  E^ispania  CrrEBioB  and  Ulterior,  b.o. 
205 ;  (5)  Gallia  Cisalpina,  b.o.  191 ;  (6)  Macedonia,  including 
Epirus,  Thessaly,  and  Thrace,  b.o.  146 ;  (7)  Illtricum,  probably 
formed  about  the  same  time ;  (8)  Aohaia,  that  is,  Greece  south  of 
Epirus  and  Thessaly,  b.o.  146 ;  (9)  Africa,  formerly  the  territory 
of  Carthage,  b.o.  129 ;  (10)  Asia,  including  all  the  richest  part  of 
Asia  Minor,  b.o.  129. 

While  Rome  was  thus  acquiring  the  dominion  of  the  civilized 
world,  her  internal  state  was  marked  by  the  decay  of  the  old 
Soman  virtues,  the  dissolution  of  the  bonds  of  her  old  constitu- 
tion, and  the  beginning  of  new  troubles  that  were  only  to  end 
with  the  fall  of  the  Republic.  This  inward  degeneracy  was  directly 
connected  with  the  progress  of  foreign  conquest,  which  poured  a 
flood  of  wealth  upon  a  people  whose  social  habits  had  been  based 
upon  frugality  and  simplicity,  and  opened  an  unlimited  field  to 
speculation  and  rapacity.  These  causes  of  change  had  been 
partly  anticipated  by  the  working  of  the  Roman  constitution 
within  the  limits  of  Italy  itself.  The  old  distinctions  of  patri- 
cians, clients,  and  plebeians  had  vanished.  With  the  admission 
of  the  plebeians  to  the  higher  magistracies,  the  increasing  power 
of  wealth  to  influence  elections,  and  the  custom  of  admitting  those 
who  had  held  the  ofBces  of  state  to  the  Senate,  a  new  nobility 
had  arisen,  under  the  names  of  the  Optimates,  and  a  rabble,  mis- 
named plebeian,  had  grown  up  by  their  side.  The  nobility  were 
in  possession  of  the  Senate,  whose  initiative  in  legislation  had 
grown  into  the  dominant  power  in  the  state ;  and  the  prerogative 
vote  of  the  equestrian  centuries  gave  them  the  command  of  the 
Comitia  Centuriata.  The  old  equality  of  the  Roman  citizens  was 
publicly  annulled  by  the  innovation  carried  by  the  elder  Africanus, 
in  his  second  consulship  (b.o.  194),  of  assigning  the  front  seats  in 
the  theatre  to  the  senatorial  order ;  and  the  censorship  formed  the 
great  means  of  maintaining  the  powers  of  the  nobility,  so  long  as 
their  vehement  efforts  could  keep  that  office  in  their  own  hands.  The 
importance  of  the  higher  magistracies  was  kept  up  by  the  policy 
of  abstaining  from  multiplying  them  with  the  growlji  of  the  Roman 
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dominions,  for  it  was  only  on  the  imperious  demands  of  the  newlj- 
acquired  provinces  that  they  added  to  the  two  Pretors,  who  judged 
the  causes  of  citizens  and  foreigners,*  the  four  who  governed  the 
provinces  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  (b*o.  327)  and  the  two  Spains 
(B.C.  197).  The  device  of  prolonging  the  oonsuLir  and  pr»torian 
commands,  and  committing  the  government  of  provinces  to  pro- 
consuls and  propretcfs,  multiplied  the  dignities  of  the  nobility, 
ai>d  gave  them  barged  opportwiikiflB  fiir  gaining  weakh  wd 
honour,  instead  of  widening  the  circle  oi  those  who  mi^  aqare 
to  share  them.  The  transference  of  the  appointment  of  military 
tribunes  from  the  general  in  command  to  the  Comitia  Tributa  made 
this  military  grade,  like  the  civil  magistracies,  the  prize  of  success- 
ful canvassing,  and  what  ought  to  have  been  the  promotion  of 
the  deserving  soldier  became  the  first  step  in  the  public  career  of 
a  young  noble.  Such  was  the  effect  of  this  syst^n  on  the  effi- 
cittioy  of  the  army  that,  in  the  war  with  Perseus,  in  whidi  the 
Boman  military  system  for  the  first  time  thoroughly  broke  down^ 
it  was  found  necessary  to  restore  to  the  conmiander  the  appoint* 
ment  of  the  superior  officers  (b.o.  171).  The  exclusiveness  of  the 
civil  magistracies  had  been  somewhat  checked,  as  we  haye  seen, 
by  the  law  which  forbade  re-election  to  the  same  oflice  till  after 
the  expiration  of  ten  years  (b.o.  217) ;  and  in  b.o.  180  another 
law  fixed  the  order  in  which  the  magistracies  must  be  sought,  and 
the  age  below  which  they  could  not  be  held.t  But,  for  all  this, 
the  curule  offices,  and  consequently  the  Senate,  became  more  and 
more  the  virtual  inheritance  of  a  few  great  houses,  and  the 
entrance  of  a  ^^new  man"  into  the  well*fenced  cirde  was  regard- 
ed as  an  usurpation,  unless  he  had  some  dose  personal  tie  with  the 
noble  funilies,  such  as  bound  the  Lselii  to  the  Scipios. 

Thus  the  old  republican  aristocracy,  based  upon  the  equal  rights 
of  the  original  citizens,  was  transformed  into  a  family  oligaichy, 
in  which  the  old  patrician  houses  still  held  the  predominance, 
while  the  lesser  nobles,  who  should  have  formed  a  natural  opposi- 
tion, were  united  with  them  by  common  interests.  The  ^ange 
in  the  governing  body  was  reflected  in  the  character  of  the  govem- 

*  The  Prcetar  Urbanut  and  Pr<Btar  Pertgrinua^  of  whom,  as  we  haTe  aeen,  the  first 
was  created  in  b.c.  866,  the  second  hi  B.a  246. 

t  This  was  the  Lez  AimaUB  of  the  tribune  L.  YilUiiS)  aoeotdiag  to  whicb  a  niaii 
might  be  Qwntor  at  81  years  of  age;  CuruU  jEckU  at  87 ;  iVofor  at  40;  Conad  ai  48. 
An  example  of  this  succession  is  given  ui  the  case  of  Cicero,  who  was  always  proud  of 
Daving,  though  a  rumu  homo^  obtamed  the  magistrades  '*  in  his  own  year.**  Bom  at  tht 
beginnhig  of  B.a  106,  he  was  QuMtor  in  b.0.  75,  Ourule  .fidHe  in  B.O.  69,  Pk»tor  In  ba 
66,  and  Consul  la  jlc  68. 
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ment.  In  those  eztenuil  affairs  wMdi  hxre  neoessarity  occupied 
most  of  oar  attention,  we  have  seen  the  dignity  and  moderation, 
the  caation  sometimes  d^^nerating  into  shi^ishness,  and  the 
maryellons  energy  and  still  more  marrellons  endurance  when  a 
great  oocasiou  called  for  great  efforts^  which  characterize  an  oli- 
garchy in  general  and  prove  that  the  old  Boman  virtues  still 
survived.  "  During  the  severe  disciplinary  period  of  the  Sicilian 
war/'  says  Mommsen,  ^^the  Itoman  aristocracy  had  gradually 
raised  itself  to  the  height  of  its  new  position ;  and,  if  it  unconstitu- 
tionally usurped  for  the  Senate  powers  which  the  law  divided 
between  the  magistrates  and  Comitia  alone,  it  vindicated  the  step 
by  its  certainly  far  firom  brilliant,  but  sure  and  steady  pilotage  of 
the  vessel  of  the  state  during  the  Hannibalio  storm,  and  showed  to 
the  world  that  the  Soman  Senate  was  alone  able,  and  in  many 
respects  alone  deserved,  to  rule  the  wide  circle  of  the  Italo-Hel- 
lenio  states^"  The  ascoidancy  of  FaUus  Mazimus,  and  the  jeal- 
ousy shown  towards  a  Maroellus  and  a  Scipio,  are  practical  illus* 
trations  of  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  senatorial  manage- 
ment of  foreign  affairs. 

The  internal  administration  was  not  only  far  less  successful,  but 
it  seemed  as  if  it  were  conducted  on  the  very  opposite  principles. 
The  arts  of  canvassing  not  only  showed  these  nobles  who  could 
assume  so  lofty  a  mien  towards  kings  and  foreign  states  divested 
of  their  stem  dignity,  but  undermined  the  self-respect  of  the  citi- 
eens,  whose  free  voices  had  once  raised  to  office  the  worthiest 
of  their  own  body.  The  weakened  sense  of  responsibility,  except 
to  the  public  opinion  of  Aeir  own  class,  led  to  that  military  indis- 
cipline and  those  outrages  upon  justice  of  which  the  few  instances 
we  have  noticed  give  but  a  scanty  sample.  The  vast  growth  of 
revenue -from  the  increased  public  domain,  the  tribute  of  foreign 
subjects,  the  customs  duties,  the  Spanish  mines,  the  spoils  of  war 
— of  which  Antiochus  and  Perseus  alone  contributed  above  four 
millions  sterling — produced  no  corresponding  measure  of  iinancial 
prosperity.  So  vast  and  sudden  an  accession  of  wealth  could  not 
but  be  in  part  wasted  by  mismanagement,  and  intercepted  both 
by  the  gains  of  lessees  and  by  the  embezzlement  of  officers 
and  magistrates^  And  here  the  political  and  iinancial  systems 
reacted  upon  each  other.  The  govwiior  or  military  commander 
in  a  distant  province  was  not  only  subject  to  the  temptation  of 
indulging  the  passion  for  luxury  and  the  state  of  a  viceroy  with 
all  the  more  zest  because  they  were  new  to  the  spirit  of  a  Boman, 
but  he  had  to  acquire  the  means  of  maintaining  his  conse- 
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quence  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-citizenB,  aod  his  influence  in  the 
Ck>mitia;  and  proconsuls,  corrapted  themselves  by  Inzury  and 
arbitrary  power,  and  perverted  by  the  homage  of  eastern  flatterers 
or  western  barbarians,  returned  to  make  their  fellow-citizens  more 
and  more  deserving  by  their  corruption  of  the  contempt  with 
which  they  learnt  to  regard  them.  The  prevalence  at  once  and 
the  impunity  of  official  plunder  are  attested  by  the  saying  of 
Cato : — ^^  He  who  steals  from  a  citizen  ends  his  days  in  chains  and 
fetters ;  but  he  who  steals  from  the  commonwealth  ends  them  in 
gold  and  purple." 

Meanwhile  the  growth  of  the  empire  itself  absorbed  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  new  revenues  in  roads,  bridges,  aqueducts,  and 
those  other  works  which  the  Romans  never  performed  negligently, 
besides  the  expenses  of  civil  administration.  Large  sums  were 
expended  in  perfecting  the  system  of  roads  in  Italy  itself;  and  the 
public  works  in  the  capital  and  its  neighbourhood  formed  some  of 
the  best  uses  of  the  public  wealth.  The  construction  of  the  great 
system  of  sewers  which  ramified  beneath  the  city  fix>m  the  Cloaca 
Maxima,*  appears  to  have  been  contracted  for  in  b.c.  180.  Six  years 
later  the  streets  of  Rome  were  paved  (b.c.  174).  In  b.c.  160,  the 
Pomptine  marshes  were  drained ;  and  P.  Scipio  Nasica,  in  his  con- 
sulship in  the  following  year,  set  up  a  public  depm/dra^  or  water 
clock,  the  city  of  Rome  having  gone  on  for  six  centuries  without 
any  accurate  means  of  knowing  the  time  by  night  as  well  as  day 
(b.c.  159).t  But  the  most  magnificent  work  of  this  period  was  the 
great  aqueduct  (Aqua  Mai^oia),  constructed  by  the  praetor  Q.  Mar- 
cius  Rex,  under  the  direction  of  the  Senate,  in  b.c.  144.  Rome  had 
hitherto  been  supplied  with  water  by  only  two  of  the  fourteen  aque- 
ducts which  spanned  the  Campagna  with  their  long  lines  of  arches^ 
and  of  which  only  three  still  suffice  to  bring  into  the  city  a  pure  and 
copious  stream  that  puts  our  boasted  sanitary  science  to  shame.^ 

•  See  p.  192. 

f  A  Ban-dial  ($ofarium)  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Greece  and  set  up  before 
the  temple  of  Quliinus  by  the  Consul  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  in  B.C.  298;  but  being 
constructed  for  a  lower  latitude  it  was  of  course  incorrect  at  Rome.  A  more  accurate  «o> 
lariwn  was  placed  beside  it  by  the  Censor  Q.  ¥arcius  Phihppus,  in  B.a  164. 

X  Had  the  Romans  possessed  an  imperial  ct^piul  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  it  is  as 
cerUin  that  they  would  neyer  have  conrerted  the  noble  riyer  into  a  brackish  estuary,  by 
drawing  off  from  it  a  scanty  supply  of  muddy  water,  mixed  with  the  sewage  of  the  towns 
on  its  upper  course,  to  be  doled  out  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour  each  day  at  an  enor- 
mous price — as  it  is  that,  with  the  resources  of  modem  engineering,  they  would  have 
built  an  aqueduct  from  the  Bala  lake,  or  eyen  a  more  distant  source,  if  needAiL  Nay, 
stranger  still,  they  would  haye  found  ndiles  wealthy  and  liberal  enough  to  pay  ibr  the 
work,  for  Rome  was  ignorant  of  a  water-rate. 
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The  AqtutClaudiawsAj  like  theVia  Appia,  the  work  of  the  Censor 
Appius  Claudius  Csbcus,  b.o.  313,  and  was  about  eleven  miles  long. 
The  Anio  VeCus  was  begun  in  b.c.  273,  with  the  produce  of  the  spoil 
taken  from  Pyrrhus,  to  bring  the  water  of  the  Anio  from  a  point 
above  Tibur,  twenty  miles  from  Rome,  by  a  circuit  of  forty-three 
miles.  Both  these  channels  having  fallen  into  decay,  and  the  water 
of  the  latter  being  considered  unfit  for  drinking,  the  Senate  en- 
trusted to  the  praetor  Marcius  the  work  of  their  repair  and  the 
construction  of  the  new  aqueduct  which  was  named  after  him.  It 
began  at  a  point  thirty-six  miles  from  Rome  in  a  direct  line ;  but 
its  entire  course  was  above  sixty  miles,  about  one-ninth  of  the 
whole  length  being  above  ground,  chiefly  on  arches,  and  the  rest 
carried  through  the  hills  by  tunnels.  It  delivered  its  water  at  a 
height  equal  to  the  summit  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  and  sufficed 
for  the  supply  of  Rome  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  when  it  was 
repaired  by  Agrippa,  who  united  with  it  the  Aqica  Tepida  and  the 
Aqtia  JidiUy  so  that  the  three  entered  the  city  in  a  triple  tier  of 
channels.  The  two  great  works  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  by  which 
alone  the  Marcian  aqueduct  was  eclipsed,  were  similarly  carried 
one  over  the  other  near  their  termination.  Of  the  cobt  of  the  work 
we  have  no  information ;  but  we  are  told  that  the  sum  allotted  to 
the  sewers  was  nearly  250,000Z.  The  reserve  on  which  the  state 
was  obliged  to  fall  back  in  b.o.  209  amoimted  to  4000  pounds' 
weight  of  gold,  or  164:,000Z. ;  while  in  b.c.  157  the  value  of  the 
precious  metals  in  the  treasury  was  about  860,0002.  Such  were 
the  general  results  of  the  aristocratic  government  at  home  and 
abroad. 

The  altered  spirit  of  the  ruling  class  was  of  course  not  un- 
opposed ;  and  the  type  of  the  party  of  resistance  and  reform  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  celebrated  M.  Pobcius  Cato,  who  is  often  called 
Cato  Majob,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  equally  famous  great- 
grandson,  Cato  of  Utica.  Born  at  Tusculum,  in  b.c.  234,  he  waR 
brought  up  on  his  father's  Sabine  farm,  where  his  attachment  to 
the  hardy  habits  of  the  old  yeomen-heroes  was  inflamed  into  a 
passion  by  the  constant  view  of  a  neighbouring  cottage,  whither 
M.  Curius  Dantatus  had  retired  after  his  three  triumphs.  There 
Curius  had  been  found  roasting  turnips  on  his  hearth  by  the 
Samnite  ambassadors,  whose  costly  presents  he  rejected,  telling 
them  that  he  had  rather  rule  over  those  who  possessed  gold 
than  possess  it  himself.  Such  was  the  model  on  which  the 
youthful  Cato  formed  his  character ;  and  he  soon  attracted  the 
notice  of  a  neighbour,  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  one  of  the  few  young 
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patiiciang  who  lamented  the  alt^^  qpirit  of  the  timea,  and  gladl  j 
reoognized  one  likely  to  stem  the  onrrent  Under  his  patronage 
Cato  entered  public  life.  Of  the  same  age  as  his  future  rival, 
the  elder  Africanus,  he  too  was  seventeen  wh«i  he  served  his 
first  campaign  (aa  317)  ;*  and  he  passed  through  the  whole  war, 
from  the  Trasimene  lake  to  Zama.  In  b.o.  204,  the  influence  of 
Fabius  Maximus  and  the  party  apposed  to  the  transfer  of  the 
war  to  Africa  obtained  Cato's  appointment  as  quaestor  with  Scipio 
in  Sicily.  In  the  ostentation  and  indulgence  of  the  proconsul 
he  found  ample  grounds  for  bitter  political  hostility;  and  on 
his  return  to  Rome  he  vehemently  accused  his  ciymmander  of 
luxury  and  extravagance.  He  was  sedile  in  B.a  199,  and  prsetor 
in  B.C.  198,  when  he  obtained  a  high  reputation  for  the  justice 
and  economy  with  which  he  governed  his  province  of  Sardinia. 
In  B.a  195  he  was  consul,  with  his  friend  L.  Valerius  Flaocua 
His  campaign  in  the  Spanish  peninsula  has  been  already  noticed ; 
but  it  is  worth  while  to  mention  an  instance  which  occnired  at 
Rome  of  his  vehemence  in  the  cause  of  republican  simplidty,  in 
his  resistance  to  the  repeal  of  the  Oppian  law  o{  b.c.  215,  that  no 
woman  should  possess  more  half  an  ounce  of  gold,  nor  wear 
a  garment  of  divers  colours,  nor  ride  in  a  carriage  within  a  mile 
of  the  dty,  except  to  a  religious  festival  After  a  long  contest, 
the  Roman  ladies  proved  too  strong  for  the  consul  and  the  two 
tribunes  who  sid^  with  him.  His  last  military  achievement 
seems  to  have  been  the  decisive  part  he  took  in  the  victory  over 
Antiochus  atThermopylse  (b.o.  191).t 

The  conquest  of  the  Asiatic  kii^  was  reserved,  like  the  victoiy 
over  Oarthage,  for  his  rival ;  but  from  that  very  conquest  Cato 
found  an  opportunity  to  aim  a  heavy  blow  at  the  growing  Hellen- 
ism of  the  party  of  Scipio.  In  BiO.  18T,  the  two  Petelli,  as 
tribunes  of  the  plebs,  instigated  by  Cato^  accused  the  Scipios  of 
having  been  bribed  by  Antiochus  to  grant  him  lenient  terms  of 
peace,  and  of  having  applied  to  their  own  use  money  received  fit)m 
the  king  for  the  state.  Lucius  Scipio  was  summoned  to  produce 
his  accounts ;  but  when  he  was  about  presenting  them  to  the 
Senate,  his  brother  Africanus  snatched  them  out  of  his  hands 
and  tore  them  up,  a  demonstration  of  virtuous  indignation  which 
heems  rather  to  havo  contributed  to  the  sentence  against  Lucius. 
Condemned  to  pay  a  heavy  fine,  he  was  being  dragged  to  pison 

*  Strictly  speaking,  Cato  entered  the  army  one  year  later  than  Scipio  at  the  fbO 
age  of  scTenteen.  He  had  no  part  in  the  flrst  campaign  of  tlie  war  (B.a  218)  in  which 
Scipio  layed  hia  fiither'alUe.  t  ^^  P-  ^^^ 
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by  the  officers  of  the  tribune  Minaeius,  when  Africanas  attempted 
to  reecne  his  brother  by  foroe^  and  a  violent  conflict  Was  only 
averted  by  the  interference  of  the  tribune  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
who  released  the  prisoner.  The  success  of  the  prosecution  of 
Asiaticus  emboldened  the  party  of  Cato  to  attack  Africanus  him* 
self.  The  tribune  Il'sevius  revived  the  charge  against  him  in  b.g. 
186,  and  the  trial  happened  to  come  on  upon  the  anniversary  of 
the  battle  of  Zama,  Scipio  seized  the  occasion  to  prostrate  his 
enemies  and  override  the  law  itself  by  an  appeal  to  the  glories  of 
that  day ;  and  the  people  assembled  for  his  trial  followed  him  to 
the  Capitol,  to  return  thanks  for  the  victory,  and  to  pray  the 
immortal  gods  to  grant  Home  other  citizens  such  as  him.  Among 
the  parallels  that  have  been  drawn  between  Scipio  and  Wellington, 
this  scene  has  been  compared  to  an  attack  made  on  the  great  duke 
by  a  London  mob  on  the  anniversary  of  Waterloo.  The  question- 
able taste  of  perpetuating  the  recoUecticm  of  an  obscure  street  riot 
may  be  foigiven  for  the  sake  of  the  contrast  presented  by  the  im- 
passive calmness  of  the  Briton — ^which  those  who  witnessed  it  can 
never  forget — with  the  ostentatiouB  defiance  of  the  law  by  the 
Roman.  !N'or  is  the  contrast  leas  striking  between  that  more  than 
Boman  sense  of  duty  which  prevented  the  statesman's  unpopu- 
larity firom  overpowering  the  gratitude  due  to  the  deliverer  of 
Europe,  till  he  lived  to  be  the  arbiter  of  parties  and  a  chief  pillar 
of  the  throne,  and  the  selfish  petulance  which  drove  the  conqueror 
of  Hannibal  into  retirement  at  litemum,  where  he  desired  to  be 
interred  under  the  shade  of  his  own  laurels,  instead  of  reposing  in 
the  bosom  of  his  ungrateM  country.  But  let  us  not  forget  that 
the  weaknesses  of  AMcanus  were  those  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  and  of  the  belief  which  held  out  no  prospect  of  future  re- 
compense for  the  humiliations  which  his  opponents  could  inflict. 
He  died  probably  in  the  same  year  as  ELannibal,  b.g.  183. 

The  year  which  followed  the  retirement  of  Africanus  from  Eome 
(b.c.  184)  was  that  of  the  celebrated  censorship  of  Cato.  The  elec- 
tion itself  was  a  contest  with  the  Cornelian  party,  L.  Scipio  being 
defeated  by  Cato  and  his  friend  L.  Valerius  Flaccus ;  and  the 
power  of  the  office  was  used  for  the  unflinching  application  of 
Cato's  principles.  L.  Scipio  himself  was  deprived  of  the  horse 
which  the  state  provided  for  him  as  a  knight,^  and  L.  Flami- 
ninus,  the  brother  of  the  conqueror  of  Philip  Y.,  was  expelled 
firom  the  Senate  for  an  act  of  abominable  cruelty  during  his  gov- 
ernment in  Gaul  in  b.o.  192.    These  were  but  specimens  of  the 

*  This  case  proTet  that  a  senator  still  retainecl  his  equestrian  pririleges. 
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manner  in  which  Cato  exerciBed  the  primary  dnty  of  the  office,  the 
revision  of  the  roll  of  citizens.  Kor  was  he  less  sparing  in  lopping 
off  the  gains  of  the  PuUicani  (or  farmers  of  the  taxes),  and  exact- 
ing full  value  for  the  money  paid  to  contractors.  Public  works,  of 
paving,  draining,  cleansing  the  water-courses,  and  so  forth,  were 
executed  with  equal  activity  and  economy.  Luxury  was  combated 
in  every  way ;  the  old  sumptuary  laws  were  strictly  enforced,  and 
new  taxes  were  imposed  on  expensive  slaves,  furniture,  and  dress. 
Nor  was  he  leas  severe  with  his  tongue  than  with  his  deeds. 
^^  He  publicly  laid  before  his  noble  colleagues,  one  after  another, 
his  list  of  their  sins,  certainly  without  being  remarkably  particular 
as  to  the  proo&,  and  certainly  also  with  a  peculiar  relish  iu 
the  case  of  those  who  had  personally  crossed  or  provoked  him. 
With  equal  fearlessness,  he  reproved  and  publicly  scolded  the  citi- 
zens for  every  new  injustice  and  every  fresh  disorder."  * 

Such  a  course  could  not  fail  to  raise  up  a  host  of  personal  foes, 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  jealousy  always  excited  by  a  reputa- 
tion for  superior  virtue  and  integrity.  Cato  was  accused  no  less 
than  twenty-four  times,  but  he  was  only  once  condemned.  The 
perfect  consistency  of  his  life  formed  an  impenetrable  armour ;  and 
his  commanding  eloquence  furnished  him  with  a  ready  weapon 
against  every  assailant.  His  ascendancy  in  the  Senate  came  to  be 
almost  undisputed ;  and  he  used  it  on  every  occasion  to  combat 
what  he  regarded  as  the  three  great  enemies  of  the  Kepublio — cor- 
ruption, Hellenism,  and  Carthage.  But  his  war  against  corrup- 
tion struck  only  at  its  symptoms,  and  left  the  sources  of  the 
disease  untouched.  The  advancing  tide  of  Hellenism  so  far  car- 
ried even  him  away  that  he  studied  Greek  literature  in  his  old 
age,  and  admired  the  Greek  historians  and  orators ;  and  the  final 
conquest  of  Cartilage, — which  he  so  incessantly  urged  and  of  which 
he  lived  to  see  the  commencement, — ^together  with  the  subjugation 
of  Greece,  opened  new  flood-gates  for  the  irruption  of  that  tide  of 
foreign  wealth  and  foreign  influence  which  he  had  spent  his  liie 
in  vainly  resisting. 

The  life  of  the  cultivator  of  his  own  Sabine  farm  was  as  remark- 
able as  that  of  the  censor  and  senator  at  Home.  Cato  held  the 
doctrine  concerning  the  use  of  capital  embodied  in  the  old  Boman 
law,  which  made  the  usurer  to  be  twice  as  bad  as  the  thief,  for  the 
former  was  to  make  fourfold  restitution,  the  latter  only  twofold. 
He  boasted  that  his  own  property  was  derived  solely  from  two 
sources,  agriculture  and  frugality ;  and  he  embodied  his  maxims 

•  MomiDBeii,  Tol  U.  p.  860. 
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for  both  in  the  oldest  treatise  oa  fanning  extant  in  the  Boman 
language.*  His  treatment  of  his  slaves  and  other  cattle— for  so 
he  virtuallj  classed  them — was  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the 
selfish  unfeeling  economist,  in  whose  religion  mercy  found  no 
place,  "A  slave,"  he  says,  "must  either  work  or  sleep;"  the 
measure  of  sleep  allowed  him  being  just  enough  to  enable  him  to 
work  to  the  utmost.  In  place  of  any  efforts  to  attach  the  slaves 
to  their  masters,  special  pains  were  taken  to  keep  them  at  variance 
among  themselves,  for  another  maxim  said,  ^^  So  many  slaves,  so 
many  foes."  As  he  presided  at  the  frugal  evening  meal,  Cato  sat 
in  judgment  on  the  transactions  of  the  day ;  and  the  slaves  were 
called  np  in  turn  to  receive  fix>m  his  own  hand  a  certain  number 
of  stripes  with  a  thong,  according  to  their  offences.  Worn  out 
slaves  and  worn  out  cattle  were  to  be  got  rid  of  as  they  might ; 
and  the  charger  which  had  borne  Cato  throngh  his  Spanish  cam- 
paigns was  sold  by  him  to  save  the  state  the  expense  of  its  trans- 
port to  Bome.  Jn  his  advancing  years  the  growing  love  of  gain 
caused  him^to  waver  in  his  constancy  to  agriculture ;  and,  though 
he  did  not  speculate  in  state-leases,  or  put  out  his  money  to  nsury, 
he  invested  it  in  commercial  speculations.  The  model  Boman 
farmer  and  patriot  was  as  conspicuous  for  his  avarice  as  the  Hel- 
lenizing  nobles  for  their  prodigality;  and  his  stem  virtues  are 
embittered  by  utter  heartlessness.  Among  all  the  eulogies  ever 
passed  upon  him,  we  never  hear  of  his  being  loved.  Amidst  all  his 
practical  labours,  however,  he  found  leisure  and  taste  for  literature. 
Besides  his  treatise  on  farming,  he  composed  a  History  of  Bome 
from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  his  own  time,  under  the  title  of 
"  Origines ; "  and  he  completed  the  work,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four, 
the  year  before  his  death  (b.o.  150). 

Of  the  two  generations  that  Cato  saw  rise  up,  the  second  had 
already  produced  the  worthy  successor,  whose  praise  he  lived  to 
utter.  Taking  the  two  rivals  as  the  patterns,  the  one  of  his  destiny 
and  the  other  of  his  character,  Scipio  iBmilianus  emulated  the 
greatness  of  the  elder  Afidcanus  without  his  arrogance  and  osten- 
tation, and  imitated  the  stem  virtues  of  Cato  without  his  harsh- 
ness and  narrowness.  The  well-balanced  temperament  which  he 
inherited  from  his  father,  the  noble-minded  iBmilius,  was  moulded 
by  Greek  culture,  by  constant  intercourse  with  men  of  letters,  and 
by  his  devoted  friendship  for  the  wise  and  gentle  LsbUus.  To  this 
greater  moderation  was  added  a  deeper  sense  of  how  little  could  be 
done  to  arrest  the  downward  course  of  morals  and  manners.    How 


*  Cato,  de  lU  RntHcA. 
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much  he  feared  for  the  fatore  was  shown  when,  in  perfoiming  the 
lustration  as  censor,  he  changed  the  aocostomed  petition  for  the 
enlaigement  of  the  republic  into  a  prayer  for  its  preservation 
(b.o.  142).  His  efforts  to  imitate  the  severity  of  Cato's  censorship 
were  thwarted  by  his  oolleagne,  L.  Mammios  Achaicns,  and  they 
afterwards  involved  him  in  a  prosecution.  He  degraded  a  knight, 
Tiberius  Claudius  Asellus,  and  deprived  him  of  his  horse,  but 
reversed  his  decision  on  the  remonstrance  of  Mummius.  But 
Asellus  remembered  the  affiront,  and  in  his  tribunate  he  prosecuted 
Sdpio.  We  are  not  distinctly  informed  either  as  to  the  chaigeor 
the  result ;  but  the  five  speeches  in  which  Scipio  defended  himself 
are  pronounced  by  Oicero  to  be  models  of  pure  Latin  eloqu^ice ; 
and  the  orator  did  not  spare  comparisons  between  AgeUus  and  the 
nobler  animal  that  had  caused  the  quarrel  (b.o.  139). 

In  the  same  year  Scipio  was  involved  in  a  more  serious  political 
dispute,  connected  with  a  subject  still  agitated  in  constitutional 
states.  The  elections  for  the  magistrates  in  the  CSomitia  had 
hitherto  been  conducted  by  open  voting,  each  citizen  declaring  the 
candidate  for  whom  he  gave  his  voice,  and  the  vote  in  public  trials 
(^Wu^^Tc^^^^hadlikewise  been  taken  openly.  Bat  inB.o.l39the 
tribune  Gabinius  carried  a  law  for  the  election  of  magistrates  by 
ballot.*  Cicero,  who  is  our  chief  authority  on  this  subject,  wavers 
between  his  popular  predilections  and  his  zeal  for  his  new  ^^  order.'' 
While  stigmatizing  the  tribune  as  obscure  and  mean,  he  calls  the 
ballot  ^^  the  vindicator  of  silent  liberty.''  Ho  tells  us  that  the 
people  liked  it,  ^^  for  it  enabled  a  man  to  put  on  an  open  face  and 
hide  his  mind :  it  gave  him  the  power  of  doing  what  he  liked 
while  he  promised  to  do  what  he  was  asked.  Accordingly  it  made 
the  voter  a  match  for  the  candidate  who  would  either  bribe,  or 
coax,  or  intimidate  him.  It  enabled  a  man,  by  a  smaller  amount 
of  knavery,  to  defeat  a  greater  knave."  f  Elsewhero  he  says  that 
the  ballot  took  away  all  the  influence  of  the  Optimaie^j  and  that 
so  long  as  the  people  were  free,  they  had  never  called  for  the  pro- 

*  The  ■aooettiye  laws,  which  ettabluhed  vote  by  ballot  hi  Tarious  oases  (B.a  189, 
187, 181, 119,  and  lOYX  were  called  Le^m  TabOaruB,  from  the  tabeH^  or  baOoUkkd, 
on  which  the  TOte  was  insoribed.  This,  in  an  election,  was  of  ootme  the  name  of  the 
candidate  TOted  for;  hi  the  enactment  of  a  Uw  it  was  u.  b^  for  the  alBnnatiTe  (i.  e^  mH 
roffoi,  as  you  moTc)  and  a.  (i. «.  onM^m^  I  TOte  for  the  old  Uw)  for  the  negadye :  in  a 
public  trial  it  was  a  {wmhmno)  for  ^m%,  a.  (o&so/vo)  for  not  ^tft%,  and  h.  u  (mm  Sqvd, 
i  e.  it  is  not  clear)  for  a  neiilfilTerdicty  answering  to  the  Scotch  iioC/irtwM.  lliereisa 
cdn  of  the  Oassian  Gem,  stnok  in  hoooor  of  the  propoeer  of  the  Uw  for  introdnoing  the 
ballot  into  pnUic  trials,  bearing  the  figure  of  a  man  who  is  dropping  a  bailoMaUeS 
marked  idth  a^  faito  a  pannier  (ekiay 

t  Long,  2MuMo/<^je(MiMmJ?4Pii&&^Tcl.Lpw  107. 
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tection  of  the  ballot,  and  they  only  claimed  it  when  they  had  fallen 
under  the  power  of  the  great  citizens :  bo  ancient  are  the  arguments 
with  which  the  modem  discossion  of  the  question  has  made  us 
familiar.  •  But,  in  truth,  the  working  of  the  system  at  Rome,  when 
the  Comitia  had  all  but  become  the  mere  instrument  of  the  fac- 
tions of  the  nobility,  affords  no  precedent  either  way  for  a  popular 
constitution  which  is  still  healthful.  As  Mr.  Long  truly  says,  in 
summing  up  the  argument :  "  The  mischief  that  happened  at 
Home  came  neither  from  secret  nor  from  open  voting.  It  came  from 
the  character  and  condition  of  the  people  who  voted,  and  the  dis- 
honesty of  those  who  were  candidates  for  office;  and  so  it  will  be 
always.''  The  battle,  which  our  own  age  still  finds  so  hard,  with 
corruption  at  its  source  in  the  corruptors,  had  long  since  begun  at 
Some.  In  the  simpler  and  purer  age  of  the  republic  the  law  in- 
terfered to  check  that  first  approach  to  undue  influence  from 
which  we  derive  our  word  ambUion*  The  earliest  law  forbade 
even  that  outward  sign  of  "adding  white  to  the  dress,"  which  is 
still  unconsciously  referred  to  when  we  speak  of  a  ccmdidats  for 
office^t  (b.o.  432);  but  the  custom  nevertheless  became  estab- 
lished. The  law  passed  in  the  next  ceatury  (b.o.  858)  against 
canvassing  country-people  on  market-days  was  intended  to  pre- 
serve the  advantages  of  the  nobles  over  the  new  men.  But  it  was 
the  growing  corruption  of  the  period  now  under  review  that  pro- 
duced the  first  penal  enactment  against  bribery  and  corruption. 
By  the  law  named  from  the  two  consuls  of  b.o.  181,  and  therefore 
proposed  with  all  the  authority  of  the  Senate,  a  person  convicted 
of  ambitfua  was  incapacitated  from  being  a  candidate  for  the  space 
of  ten  years.  But  no  law  could  exclude  an  evil  which  it  required 
an  honest  state  of  public  feeling  to  correct. 

Two  years  after  the  enactment  of  the  Gabinian  Law,  the  tribune 


*  Ambiiut  (from  anUnre^  to  ffo  about)  signified  originally  nothing  more  than  the  so- 
licitation of  votes;  but  it  soon  passed  into  the  bad  sense  of  undue  influenoe;  and  the 
whole  class  of  offenoes  was  embodied  in  the  two  words  awXnJbm  and  largUio  (bribery). 
The  phrase,  bribery  and  corrupdon^  with  which  we  are  but  too  famiUar,  is  not  precisely 
equivalent,  for  its  two  terms  describe  the  crime  of  the  candidate  and  the  effect  of  that 
crime  upon  the  voter. 

f  The  ordinary  toffa  had  the  natural  white  colour  of  the  wool ;  and  the  aspirants  for 
office  added  a  brighter  white  by  rubbing  It  with  chalk  (creto),  when  it  became  the  iogn 
cofuSda  and  they  themselves  the  eandUhti  (wAtfo-iootftaiX  "^^  canvassing  is  figuratively 
oescribed  as  cretaia  ombiHa.  The  fiesh  white  togas  worn  at  festivals  were  not  challced, 
but  either  new  or  newly  cleaned.  On  the  other  hand,  the  robe  whidi  had  been  allowed 
to  become  dirty  (toffa  iordida)  was  worn,  with  the  hair  and  the  whole  outward  man  in  dis- 
order, as  the  sl^  of  dejection  uid  forioro  misery,  by  persons  under  accusation 
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L.  OaasIuB  Longixras  proposed  to  extend  the  vote  bj  ballot  to 
state-triaU  before  the  whole  people^  except  for  that  sort  of  oon- 
Btnictiye  treason  called  perdudlio  (b.o.  137).*  This  innovation 
touched  more  doeely  upon  the  secaritj  of  the  nobles,  on  whose  mal- 
administration in  office,  and  especially  on  the  misgovemroent  of 
the  provinces,  saoh  public  trials  were  the  chief  check.  The  Cafr 
sian  Law  was  opposed  bj  the  consul  M.  JSmiUns  Lepidn%  and 
Scipio  incurred  some  odium  with  his  own  party  for  giving  the  bill 
a  support  for  which  his  only  motive  could  have  been  an  honest 
conviction  of  its  necessity.  The  appeal  to  the  solemn  judgment 
of  the  whole  people,  whidbi  appears  in  so  noble  a  light  in  the  legend 
of  Horatius  and  the  trial  of  Manlius,  had  degenerated  into  a  party 
manoBuvre,  in  which  secret  voting  was  sometimes  the  shelter  of 
the  judges  from  intimidation,  and  sometimes  the  doak  for  their 
oormption. 

In  the  interval  between  Scipio's  censorship  and  his  command  in 
Spain,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  displaying  his  republican  sim- 
pUdty  at  the  courts  of  Syria  and  Egypt  Ho  went  on  an  embassy, 
to  protect  the  interests  of  Rome  in  those  kingdoms,  with  a  retinue 
of  only  five  slaves,  as  a  practical  protest  against  the  wonted  osten- 
tation of  the  nobles  when  employed  on  such  missions.  We  shal) 
have  to  record,  in  the  next  Book,  the  violent  political  crisis  which 
afiBsdrs  reached  at  Home  during  the  absence  of  Afiricanus  in  Spain. 
Though  so  far  removed  from  the  scene  of  the  conflict,  and  con- 
nected by  relationship  with  both  parties,  Sdpio's  vehement  conserva- 
tism would  not  suffer  him  to  remain  neutraL  Though  his  wife 
was  the  sister  of  the  Gracchi,  and  though  Caius  Gracchus  was 
then  serving  under  him  with  great  distinction,  the  news  of  the 
murder  of  Tiberius  called  forth  from  Scipio  no  other  comment  than 
that  of  Athena  on  the  &te  of  j£gisthus : — 

"  So  perish  he,  whoever  he  be,  that  doth  each  deeds  agam.**  f 


*  Jost  as  oar  Statute  of  Treasons  speaks  of /eryti^Mor  agahist  the  king^  so  p«^^ 
(deriTed  from  (2M0im,  the  old  I«atm  for  hdlvur^  signified  properiy  the  making  war  against 
the  Boman  people;  and  it  indvded  a  large  number  of  offences  tending  to  the  injury  of 
the  state,  such  as  the  loss  of  a  Roman  army  by  its  general    The  Tarioos  cases  of  j^erAf- 
ffl£9  were  gradually  merged  in  nu^mUu,  treason  against  the  greatness  (or  nuge&fy)  of  the 


f  The  quotation  deriyee  additicmal  force  from  the  preceding  line  (Homer,  O^/m,  i 

4S,  47):— 

Koi  TJnv  iaav6c  yt  iouc&n  wurm  hltdp^' 

itQ  hir^oiTo  Koi  iXXoc  5ric  rotavrd  ye  pi^oi, 

"  His  death  was  equal  to  the  direful  deed ; 

So  may  thA  man  of  hlnod  h^  dnomMl  tn  blAed."-— PoTK 
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The  part  whicli  Seipio  took  on  his  return  to  Rome  was  consistent 
with  the  feelings  he  thus  avowed.  He  did  not  shrink  from  assuming 
the  leadership  of  the  aristocratic  party,  vacated  by  the  virtual 
banishment  of  Seipio  iN'asica,  the  slayer  of  Gracchus ;  and  his  vehe- 
ment opposition  mainly  contributed  to  the  rejection  of  the  bill, 
proposed  by  the  tribune  0.  Papirius  Carbo  and  supported  by  C. 
Gracchus,  to  legalize  the  very  innovation  in  attempting  to  effect 
which  Tiberius  had  lost  his  life,  the  reflection  of  tribunes  of  the 
plebs  for  a  second  year  (b.o.  131).  But  the  discussion  gave  the 
deathrblow  to  Scipio's  popularity.  Carbo  asked  him,  before  the 
assembled  people,  what  he  thought  of  the  death  of  Gracchus,  and 
Seipio  did  not  hesitate  to  reply  that  he  was  justly  slain ;  and  when 
the  answer  was  received  with  shouts  of  rage,  he  told  the  people 
that  he  had  never  been  terrified  by  the  war-cry  of  an  enemy,  and 
would  not  now  quail  before  those  who  had  only  a  step-mother  in 
Italy.*  The  same  tribune,  Carbo,  carried  a  bill  for  extending  the 
ballot  to  the  voting  on  the  enactment  of  laws  (b.c.  131).  This 
year,  too,  furnished  a  proof  at  once  of  the  growth  of  a  corrupt 
party  spirit,  and  of  the  waning  influence  of  Seipio,  in  the  acquittal 
of  L.  Aurelius  Cotta,  whom  he  prosecuted  for  extortion  in  a  pro- 
vincial govemmentf  It  is  strange  to  read  Cicero's  apology  for 
the  jury,  that  they  acquitted  Cotta  lest  they  should  seem  to  have 
yielded  to  the  weight  of  Scipio's  character. 

Meanwhile,  Scipio's  protection  was  sought  by  the  allies,  who 
were  aggrieved  by  the  measures  of  the  three  commissioners  who 
had  the  execution  of  the  Agrarian  Law  of  Gracchus.  At  present 
we  are  only  concerned  with  this  matter  so  far  as  it  affects  Seipio. 
On  his  proposal,  the  Senate  transferred  the  trials  of  all  the  dis- 
putes from  the  commissioners  to  the  Consul  C.  Sempronius  Tudi- 
tanus  (B.a  129),  who  soon  after  left  Bome  to  conduct  a  war  in 
Blyria,  so  that  no  legal  redress  could  be  obtained.  The  Senate 
appear  to  }iave  thought  of  making  Seipio  dictator,  but  to  have 
shrunk  from  such  an  experiment  on  the  temper  of  the  people,  who 
began  to  exchange  mutual  recriminations  with  their  former  fa- 
vourite. They  loudly  declared  that  the  man  whom  they  had  twice 
elected  consul  while  he  was  under  the  legal  age  preferr^  the  inter- 
ests of  the  allies  to  theirs,  while  he  complained  of  the  ungrateftil 

*  The  allusion  was  to  the  xrnmber  of  Uberttnij  or  manumitted  8la7e8,  who  had  obtain- 
ed the  franchise.  Tiberius  Graochns  (the  father)  had,  in  his  censorship  (B.a  U9\ 
enrolled  the  libertani  in  the  four  city  tribes. 

f  The  case  was  one  of  the  class  which  became  so  common  in  the  later  years  cf  the 
Republic  under  the  name  ot  Itqpdmdm^  or  Peauda  R^petundm  (literally,  numey  wugkL 
la  be  reeowred). 
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return  for  hig  services  to  the  state.  He  was  suspected  of  a  desigi 
to  obtain  by  force  ol  arms  the  repeal  of  the  Agrarian  Law  of  Grao- 
chns ;  and  one  day,  amidst  the  renewed  inyectives  of  the  tribunes, 
the  forum  resounded  with  the  cry  of  ^^  Death  to  the  tyrant  1  ^  Sut 
the  majority  of  the  Senate  stood  firm  to  Scipio,  and  that  same 
evening  they  attended  him  in  a  body  to  his  house.  He  retired  to 
rest  apparently  in  perfect  health,  after  desiring  (according  to  one 
account)  that  writing  materials  should  be  placed  by  his  bedside,  ae 
he  intended  to  compose  a  speech  for  the  next  day.  In  the  morn- 
ing he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  The  belief  was  general  that 
he  had  met  with  foul  play ;  but  amidst  the  confused  accounts  that 
have  come  down  to  us,  diere  is  neither  any  dear  statement  that 
the  matter  was  investigated  at  the  time,  nor  sufficient  evidence  to 
guide  us  to  a  decision.  The  conqueror  of  Afinca,  Asia,  and  Spain 
was  borne  to  his  grave  without  the  honour  of  a  public  funeral.  The 
orations  pronounced  over  him  by  his  two  nephews,  Q.  JSlius  Tu- 
bero  and  Q.  Fabins  Maximus,  were  composed  by  Caius  Leelios, 
whose  devoted  friendship  for  Africanus,  and  the  use  made  of  both 
their  names  in  the  moral  and  philosophical  dialogues  of  Cicero, 
will  preserve  their  tame  even  should  warlike  glory  be  forgotten. 

When  we  turn  from  the  political  changes  in  the^man  state  to 
the  principles  which  governed  the  inner  life  of  its  citizens,  we  are 
met  on  every  hand  with  the  indications  of  Hellenic  and  Oriental 
influence.  That  phase  of  national  religion,  which  the  Oreeks  had 
long  since  passed,  was  still  in  the  ascendant  at  Rome :  the  c^ie- 
monies  of  public  worship  were  multiplied:  new  sacerdotal  colleges 
were  instituted:  property  was  burthened  with  endowments  for 
^' pious  uses:"  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  arrears  of 
taxes  were  exacted  from  the  priests.  The  dedication  of  tithes 
became  so  general,  that  a  public  entertainment  was  given  twice 
3very  month  in  the  Forum  Soarium ;  and  a  collection  of  pence 
was  made  from  house  to  house  for  the  support  of  one  of  those 
foreign  modes  of  worship  which  now  b^an  to  be  introduced.  We 
have  already  seen  how  readily  the  Latin  race  adopted  the  systems 
of  divination  by  means  of  the  entrails  of  victims,  the  signs  of  the 
heavens,  and  the  flight  of  birds,  from  the  Etruscan  and  Sabellian 
nations.  A  new  impulse  seems  to  have  been  given  to  these  forms 
of  superstition  by  the  discovery  of  the  tomb  of  Numa,  containing 
his  sacred  writings  (b.o.  181).  The  rolls,  which  had  a  suspi- 
ciously fresh  appearance,  were  found  to  consist  either  of  twelve  or 
seven  books  on  Latin  ecclesiastical  law,  and  as  many  more  on 
Greek  philosophy.    The  latter  were  burnt  by  order  of  the  Senate^ 
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and  the  former  were  carefullj  guarded  by  the  priests  firoDi  the 
knowledge  of  the  common  people.  The  object  of  the  imposture 
would  seem  to  have  been  to  place  the  code  of  religious  worship, 
which  was  now  fullj  elaborated,  under  the  sanction  of  Numa's 
yenerable  name. 

But  the  new  relations  of  Rome  with  the  East  introduced  a  flood 
of  foreign  superstitions.  Chaldffian  astrologers  and  fortune- 
tellers spread  oyer  all  Italy ;  and,  just  at  the  close  of  the  Second 
Punic  War,  the  orgies  of  Cybele,  the  Phrygian  Mother  of  the 
Gods,  were  solemnly  introduced  by  public  authority.  An  embassy 
sent  to  Pessinus,  in  Oalatia,  brought  back  the  unhewn  stone 
which  the  priests  gave  them  as  the  veritable  image  of  the  goddess, 
with  a  train  of  the  eunuch  priests  themselves,  whose  order  was 
continued  at  Eome  under  the  name  of  GaU%  with  their  oriental 
dresses,  their  processions  to  the  music  of  iifes  and  cymbals,  and 
their  collections  from  house  to  house.  Ko  Roman  citizen,  how- 
ever, was  permitted  to  be  enrolled  among  them  (b.o.  204).  This 
innovation  was  soon  succeeded  by  the  private  introduction  of  the 
worship  of  Bacchus,  which  soon  infected  all  Italy  with  the  most 
abominable  practices  of  licentiousness,  private  poisoning,  and  the 
falsifying  of  wills  (b.o.  186).  After  10,000  persons  had  been 
condemned,  for  the  most  part  to  death,  in  the  course  of  seven 
years,  the  evil  was  as  rampant  as  ever  (b.c.  180).  Meanwhile 
the  influence  of  the  Greek  philosophy  was  seen  in  the  rational- 
istic interpretations  which  were  put  upon  the  legends  of  the  old 
mythology ;  while  the  more  intellectual  class,  perceiving  the  arbi- 
trary hollowness  of  such  expositions,  for  the  most  part  abandoned 
all  religious  faith.  The  well-known  saying,  ^'  I  wonder  that  an 
haruspez  can  keep  his  countenance  in  presence  of  an  haruspez," 
is  older  than  the  time  of  Cicero.  The  decay  of  faith  was  accom- 
panied with  a  rapid  decline  in  the  simplicity  of  the  old  Roman 
manners  and  in  the  gravity  of  the  national  character.  The  bonds 
of  patriarchal  discipline  and  morality  were  broken :  vices  of  which 
it  is  a  shame  oven  to  speak  became  common,  and  the  slaves  were  pur- 
chased for  their  gratification :  and  the  most  horrible  crimes  were 
committed  in  the  bosom  of  private  families.  The  unbounded 
luxury  of  the  upper  classes  was  accompanied  by  a  growing  dis- 
taste for  labour  among  the  lower,  who  were  humoured  by  a  great 
increase  of  public  amusements.  These  were  suited  to  the  rough 
character  of  the  Roman  people.  While  the  cultivated  few  were 
alone  trained  to  enjoy  the  scenic  representations  imported  from 
Greece,  the  mass  of  the  people  were  gratified  by  the  Greek 
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athletes,  who  iirst  appeared  at  Rome  in  b.g.  186 ;  and  the  same  year 
witnessed  the  importation  from  Africa,  at  an  enormous  cost,  of 
lions  and  panthers,  whose  slaughter  in  the  arena  feasted  the  eyes 
of  the  degenerate  progeny  of  the  hardy  Latin  and  Sabine  hunters. 
How  little  the  Hellenic  influence  of  the  age  tended  to  refinement 
in  these  amusements,  is  witnessed  by  a  scene  which  occurred  in 
B.O.  167.  Some  Greek  flute-players  appeared,  as  a  new  feature, 
in  the  triumphal  games.  Their  music  failed  to  please,  and  the 
people  showed  unbounded  delight  when  the  performers  laid  aside 
their  flutes  and  began  to  box. 

Meanwhile,  however,  literature  made  steady  prepress ;  but  it 
was  a  literature  almost  entirely  imitated  from  the  Greek  models, 
while  the  Greek  language  became  the  great  instrument  of  culture 
among  the  higher  classes.  The  Greek  Akdbonigus  (called  M. 
Livius  Andronicus  after  the  consular  whose  fi-eedman  he  was)  first 
exhibited  a  tragedy  in  b.c.  240,  and  translated  the  Odyssey  in  the 
Satumian  metre.  On.  Kjevius,  a  Campanian  who  served  in  the 
First  Punic  War,  wrote,  besides  dramas,  an  epic  poem  on  that 
war  in  the  Satumian  metre,  introducing  the  popular  legends  of 
the  foundation  of  Rome.  His  attacks  on  the  great  family  of  the 
Metelli  brought  upon  him  imprisonment  and  exile.  The  father  of 
Epic  poetry  at  Rome  was  Q.  Einnns,  a  Greek  of  Rudi®  in  Cala- 
bria, who  was  brought  fit)m  Sardinia  by  Cato  in  b.c.  204,  and 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  elder  Africanus,  in  whose  sepulchre 
he  was  buried  (b.o.  169).  His  great  work,  the  "Annals  of 
Rome,"  in  eighteen  books,  celebrated  in  verse  the  same  subject 
which  Cato  treated  in  prose  in  the  "  Origines ; "  and  he  first  used 
the  dactylic  hexameter,  imitated  from  Homer,  in  place  of  the 
Satumian  metre  of  the  old  Latin  poets.  The  New  Comedy  of  the 
Greeks  was  transferred  into  Latin  by  the  Umbrian,  T.  Maootos 
Plautus,  and  the  African,  P.  Tebenthts  Afeb,  of  whom  we  have 
already  spoken ;  but  Terence  had  a  less-known  predecessor  in  Q. 
Cjbghjus,  who  died  in  B.a  168,  and  a  successor  in  L.  Afsai^ius, 
who  chose  his  subjects  fiY)m  Roman  instead  of  Greek  lite  (b.o.  100). 
LuczLius,  the  greatest  Roman  satirist  before  Horace,  was  bom  in 
B.0. 149;  and  the  years  b.o.  142  and  b.g.  139  witnessed  the  births 
of  Antonius  and  Crassus,  the  two  great  forensic  orators  who  pre- 
ceded Cicero. 
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